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To the RIGHT HONOURABLE 


DF. 


Farl of NOTTINGHAM, 


Preſident of his Majeſty's moſt Elonourable 
Privy-Conncil. 


IN LORD, 


I Q being by Your Recommendation 
3k to Your noble Father, that I Was 
by him made Prebendary of the 
Cathedral Church of Norwich, 
J while he was Lord Chancellor of 
England; and it being alſo by Your 
Lordſhip's like favourable Recommendation of me 
to Her late Majeſty Queen Anne, that I was pro- 
moted to be Dean of the ſame Church; I hum- 
bly offer unto Y our Lordſhip this Product of my 
Studies, in a grateful Acknowledgment of the 
Favours I have received from Y ou. And ifthe Pub- 
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lick receive any Benefit from it (as I hope ſome 
may) nothing is more juſt and reaſonable, than 
that they ſhould receive it through Your Lord- 
ſhip's Hands, who in having been ſo much a Patron 
to the Author have acquired thereby the beſt Title 
to all the Fruits of my Labours. What I now 
offer unto Your Lordſhip is only the firſt Part of 
what 1s intended. It God gives Lite the ſecond 
{hall follow, and beg its Paſſage into the World 
under the ſame Patronage. The only additional 
Favour I am now capable of receiving is Your 
Lordſhip's kind Acceptance of this Expreſſion of 


my Gratitude, which I humbly pray from Your 
Hands; and 1 am, 


My LoRxp, 
Tour moſt Obedient, and 


moſt Obliged Humble Servant, 


HumMPenREy PRI DEAUx. 
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H calamitous diſtemper of the ſtone, and the 
q unfortunate management ] fell under after being 
cut for it, having driven me out of the pulpit. 
= 1 in wholly diſabling me for that duty of my pro- 
— 2 feſſion, that 1 might not be altogether uſeleſs, I 
undertook this work, hoping that the clearing 
of the ſacred hiſtory by the prophane, the connecting of the 
Old Teſtament with the New by an account of the times inter- 
vening, and the explaining of the prophecies that were fulfilled 
in them, might be of great uſe to many. What is now pub- 
liſhed is only the firſt part of my deſign. If God gives life the 
other will ſoon after follow; but if it ſhould pleaſe him, who is 
the diſpoſer of all things, that it happen otherwiſe, yet this hi- 
ſtory being brought down to the times, when the canon of the 
Hebrew ſcriptures was finiſhed, it may of it fel? be reckoned a 
complete work. For it may ſerve as an epilogue to the O Je- 
ſtament, in the ſame manner, as what after is to follow, will be 
a prologue to the New. 

CHRONOLOGY and Geography being neceſſary helps to hi— 
ſtory, and good chronological tables being moſt uſeful for thc 
one, as good maps are for the other, I have taken full care of 
the former, not only by adding ſuch tables in the concluſion of 
the 
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the work, as may anſwer this end, but alſo by digeſting the 
whole into the form of annals under the years before Chri/t, and 
the years of the Kings that then reigned over Judea; both 
which are added in the margin, at the beginning of every year 
in which the actions hapned that are related. And as to the lat- 
ter, ſince Dr. Wells, Cellarius, and Reland have ſufficiently pro- 
vided for it, both by good maps of the countries this hiſtory re- 
lates to, and alſo by accurate deſcriptions of them, I need do no 
more than refer the reader to what they have already done in 
this matter. What Dr. Wells hath done herein being written in 
Engliſh, will beſt ſerve the Eugliſb reader, but they that are al- 
ſo skill d in the Latin tongue may moreover conſult the other 
tWO. 

Ix the annals I have made uſe of no other æra but that of 
the years before Chriſt, reckoning it backward from the vulgar 
xra of Chriſt's incarnation, and not from the true time of it. For 
learned men are not all agreed in the fixing of the true time of 
Chriſt's incarnation, ſome placing it two years, and ſome four 
years before the vulgar æra. Bur where the vulgar æra begins, 
all know, that uſe it; and therefore the reckoning of the years 
before Chriſt backward from thence, makes it a fix d and certain 
æra. The difference that is between the true year of our Savi- 
our's incarnation, and that of the vulgar ara of it, proceeded 
from hence, that it was not till the 527 year of that æra that 
it was firſt brought into uſe. * Dionyſius Hæiguus, a Scythian by 
birth, and then a Roman Abbot, was the firlt author of it; and 
Beda our countryman, taking it from him, uſed it in all his 
writings; and the recommendation which he gave it thereby, 
hath made it of common uſe among chriſtians ever ſince, eſpe- 
cially in theſe weſtern parts. Had all chriſtians calculated their 
time by it from the beginning of the church of Chr/?, (as it 
could be wiſhed they had) there could then have been no miſtake 
in it. But it being five hundred twenty ſeven years after Chriſts 
incarnation, before this æra of it was ever uſed, no wonder, that 
after ſo great a diſtance of time a miſtake was made in the fix- 


ing of the firſt year of it. 
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2 See Scaliger, Calviſius, and other chronolagers, in thoſe parts of their works, where they write of 
the vulgar ara of Chriſt, And ſee alſo Du Pin's hiſtory of eccleſiaſtical writers. Cent. 6. p 42. and 
Dr. Cave's Hiſtoria Literaria, p. 405. 
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TAE æra from the creation of the world is of very common 
uſe in chronology ; but this I have rejected, becauſe of the un- 
certainty of it, muſt chronologers following different opinions 
herein, ſome reckoning the time of the creation ſooner, and 
ſome later, and ſcarce any two agreeing in the ſame year for it. 

Tur Julian period is indeed a certain meaſure of time, but 
its certainty depends upon a reckoning backward, in the ſame 
manner as that of the æra hefore Chriſt. For it being a period 
of 2980 Julian years made out of the three cycles of the fun, 

moon, and indiction, multiplied into each other; and the firſt 
year of it being that, in which all theſe three cycles begin toge- 
ther, this firſt year can be no otherwiſe fixed, than by computing 
backward from the preſent numbers of thoſe cycles through. all 
the different combinations of them, till we come to thar year in 
which the firſt year of every one of them meet together, which 
carries up the reckoning ſeveral hundred years before the crea- 
tion, and fixeth the beginning of the period in an imaginary 
point of time before time was. And therefore, altho' from that 
beginning it computes downward, yet the whole of its certainty 
is by a backward reckoning from the preſent years of thoſe cycles. 
For according as they are, all muſt be reckoned upward even to 
the beginning of the period. So that altho' in appearance it 
reckons downward, yet in reality it is only a backward computa- 
tion to tell us how many years ſince any thing was done from the 
preſent year. For in the numbers of the three cycles of the pre- 
ſent year it hath a real and fix'd foundation for an upward rec- 


koning, and fo in any other year in which the ſaid numbers are 
known; whereas it hath none at all for a downward reckoning, 


but what is in the imagination only. And therefore this being 
the true and real uſe of the Julian period, the æra before Chriſt, 
for the times I treat of, ſerves all the purpoſes of chronology al- 
together as well, if not much better. For adding the years be- 
fore Chriſt to thoſe ſince Chri/?, according to the vulgar æra, it 
immediately tells us how many years ſince any action before the 
time of Chriſt was done, and the Julian period can do no more; 
and indeed it cannot do thus much but by reduction, whereas 
it is done the other way directly, immediately, and at firſt fight. 
However, in the tables I have put the Julian period, and have 
reduced to it not only the years before Chriſt, but alſo the years 
of the princes reigning in Judea, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, 
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tries, and all things elſe that are treated of in this hiſtory; and 
hereby the ſynchroniſms, or coincident times and tranſactions of 
other nations, may eaſily be known. 

TAI year I compute by in the annals is the Julian year, which 
begins from the firſt of January; and to this I reduce all the 
actions I treat of, tho they were originally reckoned by other 
forms. The Greeks before the time of Meto begun their year 
from the winter ſolſtice, and after from that of the ſummer. 
The Egyptians, Chaldeans, and ancient Perſians, reckoned the 
firſt of the month Thorh to be always the firſt day of their year, 
which conſiſting of three hundred ſixty five days, without a leap 
year, *it begun every fourth year one day ſooner than it did he- 
fore, and fo in the ſpace of one thouſand four hundred and ſixty 
years its beginning was carried backward through the whole ſo- 
lar year. The Syrians and the Phœniciaus begun their year from 
the autumnal equinox, and ſo did alſo the Hebrews, till their 
coming up out of the land of gt Bur that hapning in the 
mouth of N;/an, in commemoration of this deliverance they af- 
terwards begun their year from * the beginning of that month, 
which uſually hapned about the time of the vernal equinox. And 
this form they ever after made uſe of in the calculating of the times 
of their faſts and feſtivals, and all other eccleſiaſtical times and 
concerns. But in all civil matters, as contracts, obli gations, 
and ſuch other affairs, which were of a ſecular nature, they ſtill 
made uſe of the old form, and begun their year as formerly from 
the firſt of Ti; which hapned about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, And from hence they began all their jubilees and 
ſabbattical years, and all other their computations of civil mat- 
ters, as they ſtill do the years of the creation of the world, and 
the years of their æra of contracts; which are the only epocha's 
they now compute paſt times by. Anciently the form of the 
year, which they made uſe of, was wholly inartificial. For it 
was not ſettled by any aſtronomical rules or calculations, but was 
made up of lunar months, ſet out by the phaſis or appearance of 
the moon. When they ſaw the new moon then they began their 


* 


 Þ» VideScaligerum, Petavium alioſque Chronolqgos in eis locis ubi de anno Grecorum agunt. 
© So it Was in the time of the laſt Darius, but afterwards the Perſians compenſated for the loſi of 
the leap year, by adding an intercalary month of thirty days every ane hundred and thirtieth year. 
d Exod. Xii. 2. . _  e© Levit. XXv. 9, 10. f Talmud in Tract. Ruſh Has ſhanah. 
Maimonides in Kedduſh Hachodeſh. Selden de anno civili veterum judæorum. 
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months, which ſometimes conſiſted of twenty nine days, and 
ſometimes of thirty, according as the new moon did ſooner or 
later appear. The reaſon of this was becauſe the ſynodical courſe 
of the moon (that is, from new moon to new moon) bein 

twenty nine days and an half, the half day, which a month of 
twenty nine days fell ſhort of it, was made up by adding it to 
the next month, which made it conſiſt of thirty days; fo that 
their months conſiſted of twenty nine days and thirty days alter- 
natively. None of them had fewer than twenty nine days, and 
therefore they never look'd for the new moon before the night 
following the twenty ninth day, and if they then ſaw it, the 
next day was the firſt day of the following month. Neither had 
any of their months more than thirty days, and therefore they 
never looked for the new moon after the night following the 
thirtieth day; but then, if they ſaw it not, they concluded that 
the appearance was obſtructed by the clouds, and made the next 
day the firit of the following month, without expecting any lon- 
ger; and of twelve of theſe months their common year conſiſt- 
ed. But twelve lunar months falling eleven days ſhort of a ſolar 
year, every one of thoſe common years began eleven days ſooner 
than the former; which in thirty three years time would carry 
back the beginning of the year through all the four ſeaſons to 
the ſame point again, and get a whole year from the ſolar rec- 
koning, (as is now done in Turkey, where this ſort of year is in 
uſe;) for the remedying of which their uſage was ſometimes in 
the third year, and ſometimes in the ſecond, to caſt in another 
month, and make their year then conſiſt of thirteen months; 
whereby they conſtantly reduced their lunar year, as far a ſuch 


an intercalation could effect it, to that of the fun, and never 


ſuffered the one, for any more than a month, at any time to 
vary from the other. And this they were forced to do for the 
ſake of their feſtivals. For their feaſt of the paſſover (the firſt 
day of which 5 was always fix d to the middle of their month 
Niſan) being to be celebrated by their eating of the paſchal 
lamb, and the offering up of the wave ſheaf, as the firſt fruits of 
their barley harveſt; and their feaſt of Peutecoſt, which was kept 


the fiftieth day after the ſixteenth of Mas, (which was the day, 
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e Exod. xii. 320. Levit. xxiii. 4.-S. Numb. xxviii. 16, 17. b Levit. xiii. 15, 16, 
17. Deut. xvi. 9. i 
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in which the wave ſheaf was offered) being to be celebrated by 
the offering of the two wave loaves, as the firſt-fruits of their 
heat harveſt; and their feaſt of tabernacles, which was al- 
ways begun in the fifteenth of 7%, being fix d to the time 
of their ingatheriug of all the fruits of the earth: The paſſo- 
ver could not be obſerved, till the lambs were grown fit to be 
eaten, and the barley fit to be reaped; nor the pentecoſt till the 
wheat was ripe; nor the feaſt of tabernacles, till the ingather- 
ings of the vineyard and olive yard were over. And thereforc 
theſe feſtivals being fixed to theſe ſet ſeaſons of the year, the 
making of the intercalation above-mentioned, was neceſlary for 
the keeping them within a month ſooner or later always to 
them. The rule for the doing of this was, whenever ac- 
cording to the courſe of the common year the fifteenth day 
of Mſan (which was the firſt day of unleavened bread, and 
the firſt day of their paſchal ſolemnity) hapned to fall be- 
fore the day of their vernal equinox, then they intercalated a 
month, and the paſchal ſolemnity was thereby carried on a 


month farther into the year, and all the other feſtivals with it. 


For according as the paſchal feſtival was fixed, ſo were all the 
reſt; that is, the pentecoſt fifty days after the ſecond day of 
the paſchal feaſt, (. e. the ſixteenth of Man) on which the 


wave ſheaf was offered; and the feaſt of tabernacles fix months 
after the beginning of the ſaid paſchal feaſt. For as the firſt 


day of the paſchal feaſt was the fifteenth of Vi/an, (the four- 
teenth, on the evening of which the ſolemnity began in the 
ſlaying of the paſchal lambs, being but the eve of the paſſover) 
ſo the firſt day of the feaſt of tabernacles was on the fifteenth 
of Tiſii, juſt fix months after. To make this the more clear 
let it be obſerved, that the Hebrew months were as followeth, 
1. Miſan, 2. Jyar, 3. Swan, 4. Tamuz, 5. Ab, 6. Elul, 7. Tifri, 
8. Marcheſvan, 9g. Ciſleu, 10. Thebeth, 11. Shebat, 12. Adar. 
And theſe twelve made their common year. But in their inter- 
calated years there was another month added after Adar, which 
they called Yeadar, or the ſecond Adar; and then their year 
conſiſted of thirteen months. Suppoſing therefore their vernal 


i Here it is te be obſerved, that in Judea the barley harveſt was before the wheat harveſt, and ſo it 
was in Egypt. For the barley. was in the ear when the wheat and rye were not grown up. Exod. is. 
21,233. * Levit. xxiii. 34, and 39. | Levit, xxiii. 39. » Talmud in 


Roſh Hasſhanah. Maimonides in Kidduſh Hachodeſh. Selden de Anno Civili veterum Judæ- 
orum. | | 
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equinox ſhould have been on the tenth of March, (whereabout 


now it is) and that the fifteenth of Man, the firſt day of their 


paſſover, ſhould in the common courſe of their year happen to 
fall on the ninth of March, the day before the equinox; then 
on their foreſeeing of this they intercalated a month, and after 
their Afar added their V eadar, which ſometimes conſiſted of 
twenty nine days, and ſometimes of thirty, according as it hap- 
ned; at preſent we will ſuppoſe it to be of thirty days, and then 
the firſt of N;/an, which is to begin this year, inſtead of being 
on the twenty third of February, (as otherwiſe it would) muſt 
be carried on thirty days forward to the twenty fifth of March, 
and their paſſover to the eighth of April following. But the 
next year after beginning eleven days ſooner, for the reaſon I 
have mentioned, the firft of N;/an mult then have hapned on 
rhe fourteenth of March, and the firſt day of the paſſover on 
the twenty eighth of the ſame month. And the next year af- 
ter that, the firſt of Niſan mult for the fame reaſon have hap- 
ned on the third of March, and the firſt day of the paſſover on 
the ſeventeenth of March. And the next year after that, ac- 
cording to this calculation, the firſt of Mau would have hapned 
on the twentieth of February, and the firſt day of the paſſover 
on the fixth of March following. But this being before the 
equinox, another intercalation of the month Yeadnr mult have 
been made. And ſo after the ſame manner it went through all 
other years; whereby it came to paſs, that the firſt of NG 
which was the beginning of their year, always was within fifteen 
days before or fifteen days after the vernal equinox, that is 
within the compals of thirty days in the whole ſooner or later; 
and according as that was fixed, ſo were fixed alſo the begin- 
nings of all their other months, and all the faſts and feaſts 
obſerved in them. But this inartificial way of forming their 
months and years, was in' uſe among them only while they 
lived in their own land, and there might cahly receive notice 
of what was ordained in this matter, by thoſe who had the care 
and ordering of it. For when they became diſperſed through 
all nations, they were forced to make uſe of cycles and 
aſtronomical calculations, for the fixing of their new moons, 
and intercalations, and the times of their feaſts, faſts, and 
other obſervances; that ſo they might be every where uni- 
form herein, The firſt cycle they made uſe of for this pur- 
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poſe © was that of eighty four years. By this they fixed their 
paſchal feaſt, and by that their whole year beſides. And the ulc 
hereof the primitive chriſtians borrowed from them, and for 
ſome of the firſt centuries fixed their Eaſter in every year accor- 
ding to it. But this after ſome time being found to be faulty, 
Mets's cycle of nineteen years * was after the council of Mice 
brought into uſe by them for this purpole inſtead of the other, 
and the Jews following their example herein, almoſt about the 
ſame time came into the ſame uſage alſo; and upon this cycle 
is founded the preſent form of their year, The firſt who began 
to work it into this ſhape, * was Rabbi Samuel, rector of the 
Jewiſh ſchool at Sora in Meſopotamia; Rabbi Adda, who was 
a great aſtronomer, purſued his Shceme; and after him Rabbi 
Hillel about the year of our Lord 3 60 brought it to that perfe- 
Aion in which now it is, and being NV or prince of their ſan- 
hedrim, he gave it the authority of his ſanction, and by virtue 


thereof it hath ever ſince been obſerved by them, and they ſay 


always is to be obſerved to the coming of the Meſſiab. Ac- 
cording to this form * there are within the compals of the ſaid 
nineteen years cycle, ſeven intercalated years, conſiſting of thir- 
teen months, and twelve common years conſiſting of twelve 
months. Their intercalated years are the third, the ſixth, the 
eighth, the eleventh, the fourteenth, the ſeventeenth, and the 
nineteenth of that cycle; and when one round of this cycle is over, 
they begin another, and ſo conſtantly according to it fix their new 
moons, (at which all their months begin) and all their faſts and 
fealts in every year. And this form of their year, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, is very exactly and aſtronomically contrived, and 
may truly be reckoned the greateſt piece of art and ingenuity, that 
is to be found among that people. They who would thoroughly 
underſtand it may read Maimonides's tract Kridduſh Hachodeſh, 
which hath been publiſhed in a very good Latin tranſlation by 
Lewis de Veil, under the title De Conſecratione Calendarum, where 
he will find it very exactly and perſpicuouſly deſcribed. 

Tukst having been the forms of the Jew/h year, that is, 


* 4 
" Vide Bucherinm de antiquo Paſchali Judæorum cyclo. * Epiſtola Ambroſii $3. ad 
Epiſcopos per AÆmiliam conſtitutos. Ir was by the council of Nice referred to the church of Alexan- 
dria every year to fix the time of Falter, and they did it by Meto's cycle of nineteen years. 
» Juchatin; Shelſheleth Haccabala; & Zemach David: & ex ſiſdem Morinus in Exercitst. 


prima in Pentateuchum Samatitanum, cap. 3. à Talmud in Roſh Hasſhanah. Maimonides 
n Kidduth Hachodeſh & Seldenus de anno civili veterum Judæorum. [ 
the 
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the inartificial form uſed by the ancients in the land of Canaan, 
and the artificial and aſtronomical form now in uſe among the 
moderns throughout all their diſperſions; according to ncither 
of them can the days of the Jewiſh months be fixed to any cer- 
tain days of the months in the Julian year. For in both of them 
the months being lunar, and the intercalations made of one whole 
lunar month at once, the days of thoſe Months to the full ex- 
tent of one full lunar month fell ſometimes ſooner, and ſome- 
times later in the ſolar form. Since the Jews/h kalendar hath 
been fixed by Rabbi Hillel upon the certain foundations of 
aſtronomy, tables may indeed be made, which may point out to 
what day in that kalender every day in the Julian year ſhall an- 
ſwer; but this cannot be done for the time before, becauſe while 
they went inartificially to work in this matter by the phaſis and 
appearance of the moon, both for the beginning of their months 
and years, and the making of their intercalations, they did not 
always do it exactly; but often varied from the aſtronomical 
truth herein. And this latter having been their way through 
all the times, of which this hiſtory treats, we cannot, when we 
find the day of any Jewiſh month mentioned either in the ſcrip- 
tures, or in Joſephus, reduce it exactly to its time in the Ja- 
lian year, or there fix it any nearer, than within the compaſs of 
a month ſooner or later. Kepler indeed holds, that the Jew:/Þ 
year was a ſolar year conſiſting of twelve months of thirty days 
each, and an addition of five days after the laſt of them; and 
our countreymen, archbiſhop Uſher and Mr. Lydiat, two of the 


moſt eminent chronologers that any age hath produced, go into 


the ſame opinion. Such an year I acknowledge was in uſe among 
the Chaldeans, from whom Abraham was deſcended; and alſo 
among the Zgyprians, with whom the //-ae/ztes long lived. And 
doubt not, but that before their coming out of the land of 
Egypt they alſo reckoned their time by the fame form. For 
the time of the flood is manifeſtly computed by it in the book 
of Geneſis, an hundred and fifty days being there made equal to 
five months, which proves thoſe months to have been thirty day 
months. But that the //-ae/ztes made uſe of this fort of year at- 
ter their coming out of Egypt, can never be made conſiſting 
with the Maſaical law. According to that their year muſt be 
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made up of months purely lunar, and could no otherwiſe, than 


by an intercalary month, be reduced to the ſolar form. And 
there being a neceſſity of making this intercalation for the keep- 
ing of their feſtivals to their proper ſeaſons, by this means it comes 
to paſs, that the beginnings of their months cannot be fixed to 
any certain day in the Julian kalendar, but they fell always with- 
in the compals of thirty days ſooner or later therein. "That the 
thing may appear the clearer to the reader, I ſhall expreſs it in 
this following ſcheme, wherein the firſt column gives the names 
of the Jeuiſh months, and the ſecond of the Julian months, 
within the compaſs of which the ſaid Jew:/h months let over a- 
gainſt them have always ſooner or later their beginning and end- 
ing; and this is the neareſt view that can be given of the cor- 
reſpondency of the one with the other. 
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The thirteenth month called /eadar, or the ſecond Ada, an- 
ſwered moſt an end to our March, it being then only interca- 
lated or caſt in, when the beginning of Naz would otherwiſe be 
carried back into the end of February. 

I have in the ſeries of this hiſtory, taken no notice either of 
the jubilees, or the ſabbatical years of the Jews, both becauſe 
of the uſeleſsneſs, and alſo of the uncertainty of them. They 
are uſeleſs, becauſe they help not to the explaining of any thing 
either in the holy ſcriptures, or the hiſtories of the times which 
treat of; and they are uncertain, becauſe it doth not appear 
when or how they were obſerved. It is acknowledged by moſt 
learned men, that the jubilees were no more regarded after the 
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Babyloniſh captivity. And it is manifeſt from ſcripture, that the 
ſabbatical years were wholly neglected for many ages before it. 
For the deſolation, which hapned to the countrey of Juda un- 
der that captivity, is ſaid in the ſecond book of Chronicles (chap. 
XXXVi. 21.) to have been brought upon it for this very reaſon, 
that the land might enjoy its ſabbaths, that is, thoſe ſabbatical 
years of reſt, which the Jews in negleAing the law of God con- 
cerning this matter had deprived it of. And therefore if we rec- 
kon to this deſolation only the fifty two years, that were from 
the deſtruction of the city and temple of Jeruſalem to the end 
of the Babyloniſh captivity (in which the land was wholly deſo- 
lated) this will prove the obſerving of thoſe ſabbatical years to 
have been neglected for three hundred fixty four years before 
that captivity But if we add hereto the other eighteen years 
of that captivity, in which it was only in part deſolated, and 


take in the whole ſeventy years of it into this reckoning, it 


will then carry up the time of this negle& much higher, even 
to four hundred and ninety years before that captivity. And as 
to the jubilees there is no mention made of them any where 
through the whole ſcriptures, ſaving only in that law where they 
are enjoyned; neither is there of their ſabbatical years, ſaving 


only in the ſame law, and the place in Chronicles above-menti- 


oned. There are indeed two other places of {cripture, which 
ſome underſtand concerning them, (that is, 2 Kzngs xix. 29. and 
Jeremiah xxxiv. 8, 9, 10.) But both theſe paſſages do better ad- 
mit of other interpretations. For what is ſaid in the former of 
theſe ſeems rather to refer to the deſolations of the war and the 
interruption of agriculture through the violences and calamity 
of it, than to a ſabbatical year, and fo &rotius, and other learn- 
ed men underſtand it. And what is ſaid in the other by Jere- 
miab about the releaſe of ſervants, doth not infer a ſabbatical 

ear, nor a jubilee neither. For every Hebrew ſervant © was to 
be releaſed in the ſeventh year of his ſervitude, tho? it were nei- 
ther a jubilee, nor a ſabbatical year, and therefore this inſtance 
infers neither of them. And thoſe who undertake to interpret 
the law, which enjoins theſe jubilees, and ſabbatical years, ve- 
ry much differ concerning them, both as to the time and man- 
ner of their obſervance. Some will have the reckoning both of 
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the ſabbatical years, and the jubilees to commence from the firſt 
entering of the //ae/;tes into the land of Canaan, and therefore 
place the firſt ſabbatical year in the ſeventh year after that en- 
trance, and the firſt jubilee alſo according hereto, But others 
ſay, that the land was ſeven years in conquering and dividing ; 
and that the eighth year was the firſt, in which the //-ae/rres 
began to ſow, and reap in it; and that therefore the fourteenth 
year as the firſt ſabbatical year; and according to this reckon- 
ing they put the firſt ſabbatical year, and the firſt jubilee, ſe- 
ven years later than the former, and ſo the numbers of all the 
reſt that follow. And then as to the time of the jubilee there 
is this diſpute, whether it be the ſame with the ſeventh ſabbati- 
cal year, or the next year after. The reaſon of this diſpute is, 


\ becauſe if it be on the year after the ſeventh ſabbatical year, then 


there will be two ſabbatical years together: (for the year of ju- 
bilee was alſo a ſabbatical year,) and in this caſe there would 
be the loſs of two crops together ; and then it will be asked, 
how could the people be ſupported? And they who, notwith- 
ſtanding this objection, determine for the year next after the 
ſeventh ſabbatical year to have been the year of jubilee, the? 
they have the (ſcripture on their fide in this particular, yet are 
not agreed where to begin the next week of years (or Shen- 
rah as the Jews call it) after that ſeventh ſabbatical year, that 
is, whether the year of jubilee, or the next year after it, was 
to be the firſt year of that week or Hhemittab. If the jubilee 
year were the firſt year of that week, then there would have 
been but five years for them to ſow and reap in between the ju- 
bilee (which was alſo a ſabbatical year) and the next ſabbatical 
year after ; whereas * the ſcripture faith, they were to have fix. 
And if the firſt year of the next Jhemtrah, were the next year 


after the jubilee, then the Hemittab's would not always ſucceed 


in an exact ſeries immediately one after the other, but after the 
ſeventh Shemntah the year of jubilee would intervene between 
that and the next, which diſagreeth with the opinion of many. 
However it is indeed the truth of the matter, and I know no 
objection againſt ir, but that it expoſeth the error of thoſe, who 
thinking, that the ſa batical years did always happen each ex- 
actly on the ſeventh year after the former, have in that order 
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and ſeries placed them in their chronological computations, with- 
our conſidering, that after every forty ninth year a jubilee year 
did intervene between the Shemzttah, that then ended, and the 
beginning of the next that followed. But they act moſt out of 
the way in this matter, who would confine Daniel's prophecy of 
the ſeventy weeks to ſo many Hhemittaß's, as if theſe ſeventy 
weeks fell in exactly with ſeventy Shemzttah's, that is, that the 
firſt week began with the firſt year of a Shemrrah or ſabbatical 
week, and ended with a ſabbatical year, which was the laſt of a 
Shemettah, and fo all the reſt down to the laſt of the whole 
number; and to this end ſome have perplexed themſelves in vain 
to find out ſabbatical years to ſuit their hypotheſis's, and fx them 
to times to which they did never belong; whereas the prophecy 
means no more than by the ſeventy weeks to expreſs ſeventy 
times ſeven years, that is, four hundred and ninety in the whole, 
without any relation had either to Shemrtah's or ſabbatical years, 
And were it otherwiſe, the ſeventy weeks of Daniel, beſides rhe 
ſeventy Shemtah's muſt have contained nine years more for the 
nine jubilees, which muſt have hapned within the compals of 
the ſaid ſeventy Hemittah s, and thereby make the whole num- 
ber of thoſe weeks to be four hundred ninety nine years, which no 
one that I know of hath ever yet ſaid. And therefore ſince 
there is nothing certain to be known, concerning theſe ſabbati- 
cal years and jubilees of the Fews, as to their ancient obſervance 
of rhem, and conſequently there can be no uſe made of them 
for the explication either of ſcripture or hiſtory, I have not 
troubled the reader with them in the body of this hiſtory, and 
I with I have not troubled him too far in ſaying ſo much of 
the:n here in the preface. 

Ix the feries of this hiſtory having often endeavoured to re- 
duce the ſums of money mentioned therein to the value they would 
bear with us in this preſent age, whether gold or ſilver ; I think 
it requiſite to lay down the rules whereby I make this reducti- 
on. It is to be obſerved therefore, in order hcreto, that among 
the ancients the way of reckoning their money was by talents. 
So the Hebrews, ſo the Babyloniaus, ſo the Greeks, and ſo the 
Romans did reckon; and of theſe talents they had ſubdiviſions, 
which were uſually into mina's and drachms; 2. e. of their ta- 
lents into mina's, and of their mina's into drachms. The Hevrews 
had beſides theſe their ſhek els, and half ſhekels, or beka's, and 
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the Romans their denarii, which laſt were very near of the ſame 
value with the drachms of the Greeks. What was the value of 
an Hebrew talent appears from Hxodus xxxviii. 25, 26. For 
there ſix hundred and three thouſand five hundred and fifty 
perſons being taxed at an half ſhekel an head, they mult have 
paid in the whole three hundred and one thouſand ſeven hnn- 
dred ſeventy five ſhekels, and that ſum is there ſaid to amount 
to an hundred talents, and one thouſand ſeven hundred ſe— 
venty five ſhekels over; if therefore you deduct the one thou- 
{and ſeven hundred ſeventy five ſhekels from the number three 
hundred and one thouſand ſeven hundred ſeventy five, and di- 
vide the remaining ſum, z. e. three hundred thouſand, by an 
hundred, this will prove each of thoſe talents to contain three 
thouſand ſhekels. Each of theſe ſhekels weighed about three 
ſhillings of our money, and ſixty of them Ezekze/ tells us made 
a mina; and therefore fifty of thoſe mina's made a talent. And 
as to their drachms, it appears by the goſpel of St. Matthew, 
that it was the fourth part of a ſnhekel, that is, nine pence of our 
money. For there (chap. xvii. ver. 24.) the tribute money an- 
nually paid to the temple by every Jet (which was ” half a 
ſhekel) is called A e, (i. e. the two drachm piece) and 
therefore if an half ſhekel contained two drachms, a drachm 
muſt have been the quarter part of a ſhekel, and every ſhekel 
maſt have contained four of them, and ſo Joſephus tells us it 
did. For he faith, that a ſhekel contained four Aitic drachms, 
which is not exactly to be underſtood according to the weight, 
but according to the valuation in the currency of common pay- 
ments. For according to the weight, the heavieſt Atic drachms 
did not exceed eight pence farthing half farthing of our money, 
and an Hebrew drachm, as I have ſaid, was nine pence; but 
what the Artic drachm fell ſhort of the Hebrew in weight might 
be made up in the fineneſs, and its ready currency in all coun- 
tries, (which laſt the Hebrew drachm could not have) and fo 
might be made equivalent in common eſtimation among the 
Jews. Allowing therefore a drachm, as well Attic as Jeuiſb, 
as valued in Judea, to be equivalent to nine pence of our mo- 
ney, a beka or half ſhekel will be one ſhilling and f1x-pence, a 
ſhekel three ſhillings, a mina nine pound, and a talent four 
hundred and fifty pound. So was it in the time of Moſes and 
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Ezekiel, and ſo was it the ſame in the time of Joſephus among 
that people, for he tells us, that an Hebrew mina contained 
two litra's and an half, which comes exactly to nine pound of 
our money. For a litra being the ſame with a Roman libra con- 
tained twelve ounces 7roy weight, that is, ninety ſix drachms, 
and therefore two litra's and an half muſt contain two hundred 
and forty drachms, which being eſtimared at nine pence a 
drachm, according to the Jewiſh valuation, comes exactly to 
fixty ſhekels, or nine pound of our money. And this account 
agreeth exactly with that of Alexandria. For the Alexandrian 
talent contained twelve thouſand Attic drachms, and twelve thou- 
ſand Artic drachms, according to the Jeuiſh valuation, being 
twelve thouſand of our nine pences, they amount to four hun- 
dred and fifty pound of ſterling money, which is the ſame value 
with the Miſaic talent. But here it is to be obſerved, that 
though the Hleæandrian talent amounted to twelve thouſand 4+- 
tic drachms, yet they themſelves reckoned it but at ſix thouſand 
drachms ; becauſe every Alexand;7ian drachm , contained © two 
Attic drachms, and therefore the Jepruagmt verſion being 
made by the Alexandiian Jews, they there render the Hebrew 
word Shekel by the Greek 4A5:2,um, which ſignifieth two 
drachms, becauſe two Alexandrian drachms made a ſhekel, two 
of them amounting to as much as four Ac drachms And 
therefore computing the Aexandrian money according to the 
fame method in which we have computed the Jew:/þ, it will 
be as followeth. One drachm of Alexandria will be of our mo- 
ney eighteen pence; one didrachm or ſhekel conſiſting of two 
drachms of Alexandria, or four of Attica, will be three ſhil- 
lings; one mina, conſiſting of ſicty drachms or ſhekels, will be 
nine pound; and one talent, conſiſting of fifty mina's, will be 
four hundred and fifty pound, which is the talent * of Maßes, 
and fo alſo is it the talent of Jaſephus. For he tells us, that 
an Hebrew talent contained an hundred Greek (i. e. Attic) mi- 
nas. For thoſe: fifty mina's, which here make an Alexand; ian 
talent, would be an hundred Attic mina's in the like method of 
valuation, the Alexandria talent containing double as much as 
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the Artic talent, both in the whole and alſo in all its parts, in 
whatſoever method both ſhall be equally diſtributed. Among 
the Greeks the eſtabliſhed rule was, that one hundred drachms 
made a mina, and fixty mina's a talent. But in ſome different 
ſtates their drachms being different, accordingly their mina's and 
talents were within the ſame proportion different alſo. But the 
money of Attica was the ſtandard, by which all the reſt were 
valued, according as they more or leſs differed from it. And 
therefore it being of moſt note, where-ever any Greet hiſtorian 
ſpeaks of talents, mina's, or drachms, if they be ſimply men- 
tioned, it is always to be underſtood of talents, mina's, or 
drachms of Attica, and never of the talents, mina's, or drachms 
of any other place, unleſs it be expreſſed. Mr. Brerewood, 
going by the goldſmith's weights, * reckons an Arie drachm 
to be the fame with a dram now in uſe in their ſhops, that 
is, the eighth part of an ounce, and therefore lays it at the 
value of ſeven pence half penny of our money, or the eighth 
part of a crown, which is or ought to be an ounce weight. 
But Dr. Bernard going more accurately to work, * lays the 
middle fort of Atic drachms at eight pence farthing of our 
money, and the mina's and talents accordingly, in the propor- 
tions above-mentioned. The Babylonian talent, according to 
i Pollax, contained ſeven thouſand of thoſe drachms. The Ro- 
man talent contained ſeventy two Italic mina's, which were the 
ſame with the Roman libra's; and ninety fix Roman denarius's, 
each being of the value of ſeven pence half penny of our mo- 
ney, made a Roman libra, But all the valuations I have hi- 
therto mentioned, muſt be underſtood only of filver money, 
and not of gold, for that was much higher. The proportion 
of gold to filver was among the ancients moſt commonly as 
ten to one; ſometimes it was raiſed to be as eleven to one, 
and ſometimes as twelve; and ſometimes as thirteen to one, 
In the time of King Edward the Firſt, it was here in England 
at the value of ten to one, but it is now gotten at ſixteen to 
one, and fo I value it in all the reductions which I make in 
this hiſtory, of ancient ſums to the preſent value. But to 
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ks he whole * this matter the ail to the reader, I will 
lay all of it before him, for his clear view, in this following 


table of valuations. 


Hebrew money. 


. . 
An Hebrew drachm, 0000 OO og 
Two drachms made a beka, or half ſhekel, 
which was the tribute-money paid by ceryþo90s OI 06 
Jew to the temple, 
Two beka's made a ſhekel, 0000 OZ 00 
Sixty ſhekels made a mina, 0009 o o 
Fifty mina's made a talent, C4509 OO oo 
A talent of gold, ſixteen to one, 7200 oO 00 
Attic money, according to Mr, Brerewood,. 
An Attic drachm, 0000 OO o7: 
An hundred drachms made a mina, 0003 2 86 
Sixty mina's made a talent, 0187 10 oo 
A talent of gold, ſixteen to one. 3000 o o 
Attic money, accordin 8 to Dr. Bernard. 
An Attic drachm, ooo oo os : 
An hundred drachms made a mina, 0003 08 og 
Sixty mina's made a talent, 0206 o oo 
A talent of gold, ſixteen to one, 3300 oO oo 
 Babylomſh money, according to Mr, Brerewood, 
A Babylomiſh talent of ſilver, containing ſeven 
| 0218 
thouſand Awe drachms, 5 8 
A Babyloniſh talent in gold, ſixteen to one, 3500 oo oo 
Babylomſh money, according to Dr. Bernard. 
A Babyloniſh talent in filver, 0240 12 06 
A Babyloniſh talent in gold, ſixteen to one, 3850 oo oo 


Alexaudrian 
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Alexandrian money. 
J „ 
A drachm of Alexandria, containing two Artict IO 
OI 06 
drachms, as valued by the Jews, 8 
A didrachm of Alexandria, containing two 
| Alexandrian drachms, which was an He- õõõ oz oo 
brew ſhekel, g 
Sixty didrachms, or Hebrew ſhekels, made 5 
mina, | 7 
Fifty mina's made a talent, 0450 OO OO 
A talent of gold, ſixteen to one, 7200 0 0O0 


009 00 ©0 


Roman money. 


Four ſeſtercius's made a Roman denarius, 0000 OO 0O7 £ 
Ninery ſix Roman denarius's made an [talk 


mina, which was the ſame with a Roman „o oo o0 
libra, ( 
Seventy two Roman libra's made a talent, o216 oo oo 


Ir any deſire a fuller account of the money of the ancicnts, 
he may read Mr. Brerewood de ponderibus & pretus veterum 
nummorum; Biſhop Cumberland, of the Jew:ſh meaſures, weights, 
and moneys; Dr. ene de menſuris & ponderibus antt- 
quis; and others that have written of this argument. It ſuf- 
ficeth for my preſent purpoſe, that I here inſert ſo much as 
may ſerve for a key to thoſe paſſages in the enſuing hiſtory, 
where any ſum of money, or any quantity of gold or ſilver 
is mentioned, 


So little mention having been made of Zoroaſtres by the 
weſtern writers, whether Greek or Latin, the reader may per- 
chance be ſurprized to find ſo much aid of him in this hiſto- 
ry, and his time placed ſo much later, than is vulgarly rec- 
koned. But how ſparingly ſoever the Greeks or Lats may 
have been in ſpeaking of him, what hath been wanting in 
them hath been ſufficiently ſupplied by the Perſiaus and Arabs, 
who have given us large accounts of him, and having placed bes 
time, whe truly it was, that is, in the time of Darius Hy- 
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faſpis King of Perſia. Whatſoever we find written of him 
by the Arabs, is taken from the Per/rans. For it was not till 
after the time of Mahomer, that the Arabs had any literature 
among them, but the Perſians had it long before. For we 
find in ſcripture, ® that the Perſiaus had books and regiſters, 
in which all the actions of their Kings, and the hiſtories of 
their reigns were carefully recorded; and Creſtas tells us the 
ſame, and that it was out of thoſe books and regiſters that 
he extracted his hiſtory which he wrote of the Aſſyrian and 
Perſian affairs, in twenty three books. And Perſia being 
the countrey which was the ſcene of all Zoroaſtress doings, 
there it is that we may moſt likely expe& the beſt account 
of him. And fince he was there the founder, and great pa- 
triarch of the religion which was received, and reigned in 
that countrey from the time of Darius Hyſtaſpis to the death 
of Tazdegerd, for near eleven hundred and fifty years; and 
conſequently was among them (as he (till is among the re- 
mainder of that ſet) in the ſame eſteem and veneration, 
that Mahomet is among the Mahometans; no wonder that 
much hath been faid of him by their writers. And if thoſe 
writers have been as ancient, as thoſe of the Greeks and other 
nations, I know not why they ſhould not have the ſame au- 
thority. I acknowledge many fabulous things have crept in- 
to their writings concerning him, as there have into the Ro- 
man legends of their ſaints, and for the ſame reaſon, that is, 
to create in vulgar minds the greater veneration for him. 
What I have out of the latter, I am beholden for to Dr. Hyde's 
book De religione veterum Perſarum, for 1 underſtand not the 
Perſian language. All that could be gotten our of both theſe 
ſort of writers, concerning him or his religion, that carry 
with it any air of truth, is here carefully laid together, as 
alſo every thing elſe that is ſaid of either of them by the Greets, 
or any other authentic writers. And out of all this put toge- 
ther is made up that account, which I have given of this fa- 
mous impoſtor. And if the life of Mahome?, which I have 
formerly publith'd, be compared herewith, it will appear here- 
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by, how much of the way, which this latter impoſtor took 
for the propagating of his fraud, had been chalked out to 
him by the other. Both of them were very crafty knaves. 
But Zoroaſtres being a perſon of the greateſt learning of his 
time, and the other ſo wholly ignorant of it, that he could 
neither write nor read, he was by much the more eminent of 
the two, though the other hath had the greater ſucceſs in 
the propagation of his ſect; the Magians ſcarce having ever 
enlarged themſelves beyond the preſent bounds of the king- 
dom of Perſia, and ſome parts of Meſopotamia, Arabia, and 
India, whereas the Mahometans have overſpread a great part 
of the world. For which they have been beholden to the 
prevailing power of two mighty empires erected by them, 
that is, that of the Saracens firſt, and next that of the 
Turks, who having extended their conqueſts over many coun- 
tries and kingdoms, have by the power of the ſword ſub- 
jugated the inhabitants to their religion, as well as to their 
empire. 

To make this hiſtory the more clear, I have found it ne- 
ceſlary to take in within irs compals the affairs of all the other 
eaſtern nations, as well as thoſe of the Jews, the Jatter not 
being thoroughly to be underſtood without the other. And 
as far as the Grecian affairs have been complicated with thoſe 
of Perſia, Syria, or Egypt, I have been obliged to take 
notice of them alſo. And without doing thus, I could not 
lead the reader to ſo clear a view of the completion of thoſe 
prophecies of the Ol Teſtament, which I have in the enſuing 
hiſtory explained. For how could the completion of the pro- 
phecy which we have of Aeræes, and his ſtirring up of all 
againſt the realm of Grecia (Daniel xi. 2.) be underſtood, | 
without having an account of the war which he made againſt 
Grecia? Or how could the fulfilling of the prophecies, which 
were delivered of Alexander, his ſwift victories, and his break- 
ing by them the power of Perſia, (Dan. vii. 6. and ch. viii. 5, 
6, 21. and ch, x. 20. and ch. xi. 3, 4.) be brought into a 
clear light, without laying before the reader the whole ſeries 
of thoſe wars whereby it was effected? Or how could the 
verification of the prophecies, concerning the four ſucceſſors 
of Alexander, written by the fame prophet, (Dan. viii. 8. and 
| | ch, xi. 
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ch. xi. 4.) be fully evidenced, without giving a thorough nar- 
rative of all thoſe tranſactions and wars, whereby it was 
brought to paſs, that the empire of that great conqueror 
was at length divided among four of his chief commanders? 
The inſtance given in thefe particulars may ſerve to ſatisfy the 
reader as to all the relt. 

To make all things the eaſter to the Eugliſh reader, fot 
whom ] chiefly deſign this work, I have carefully avoided trou- 
bling him with any exotic words in the text. And where I have 
been forced in ſome places to inſert Hebrew words, I have cho- 
ſen for his ſake to do it in Eugliſih letters. All things elſe, that 
may be above a mere Enghſh reader, I have referred to the 
notes and quotations at the bottom of the page, and in them! 
quote every thing in Eugliſp, where the HEugliſh reader can exa- 


mine what I quote, and there only where he cannot, are the re- 
ferences and quotations in any other language. 


SEVERAL have in Latin written by way of annals of the 


times, of which I treat, as Torniellus, Sahanus, Cappellus, and 
others. But above all of this kind are Archbiſhop Uſper's an- 
nals of the Old and New Teſtament, which is the exacteſt and 
moſt perfe& work of chronology that hath been publiſhed; to 


which, I acknowledge, I have been much beholden; and altho? 
I have not always concurred with him; yet I have for the moſt 


part, eſpecially in the ordering and ſettling the years, to which 
I refer the actions that are related. For I look on what he 
hath done before me herein to be the ſureſt and ſafeſt clue 1 
could conduct my ſelf by, through all the intricate labyrinths 
of ancient times, and therefore I have generally followed him 
in the fixing of the years, excepting only where I faw very good 
reaſon to do otherwiſe. But as to the other annaliſts I have 
mentioned, I have found it moſt an end only loſs of time to 
conſult them. 

Ir I have been too large in my explication of the prophecy 
of Daniels ſeventy weeks, or in the account which I have given 
of the Hebrew ſcriptures, or in any other diſcourſe of like na- 
ture, occaſionally intermix'd in this work, the importance of 
the ſubjects muſt be my excuſe. For the chief deſign of this hi- 
ſtory, and my main end in writing it, being to clear the wa 
to the better underſtanding of the holy ſcriptures, both of the 
der. 1 | C Old 
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Old and the New Teſtament, I have thought my ſelf obliged in 
purſuit hereof to handle every thing to the full, as it came in my 
way, that might any wile tend hereto, And if the reader recei- 
veth any benefit from it, let him give God the praiſe, who hath 
enabled me under a very calamitous and broken ſtate of health 
to finiſh this firſt part of my deſign, and ſtill to go on with my 
ſtudies for the compleating of the other. 


Norwich, 


Aug. I. 171. 
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verned Aſia for above thirteen hundred years, being 
diſſolved on the death of Sardanapalus, there aroſe 
up two Empires in its ſtead; the one founded by Ar- 
baces Governour of Media, and the other by Beleſis 
Governour of Babylon; who were the two principal 


Commanders, that headed the Conſpiracy, whereby 
the former Empire was brought to an End ; which they having on their 


Succeſs parted among Themſelves, Beleſis had Babylon, Chaldea, and 


— 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. 2. Athenæus, lib. 12. Herodotus, lib. 1. Juſtin, lib. x. c. 3. "9 
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HE ancient Empire of the A/yrians, which had go- ,, 
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Arabia; and Arbaces all the reſt. This hapned in the ſeventh year after the 
building of Rome, and in the ſecond year of the eighth Olympiad, which was 
the ſeven hundred forty ſeventh year before Chrif, 1. e. before the begin- 
ning of the Vulgar Era, by which we now compute the years from his 
Incarnation. 

ARBACES is in Scripture called * Tiglath-Pileſer and Thilgath- 
Pilneſer; in Alian, Thilgamus; and by * Caſtor, Ninus junior. He fixed 
his Royal Seat at Ninzveh, the ſame place where the former AH rian Kings 
had their Reſidence, and there he governed his new-erected Empire nine- 
teen Years. 

BELESTS is the ſame with Nabonaſſar, from the Beginning of whoſe 
Reign at Babylon commenceth the famous Aſtronomical Ara from him cal- 
led the Æra of Nabonaſſar. He is by Nicolas Damaſcenus called Nanibrus, 
and in the holy Scripture ? Baladan, being the Father of Merodac or Mor- 
dac Empadus, who ſent an Embaſſy to King Hezek:ah to congratulate him 
on his recovery from his ſickneſs, which will be hereafter ſpoken of. 

Ap theſe two Empires God was pleaſed to raiſe up to be his Inſtru- 
ments 1n their turns to puniſh the iniquities of his own People ; the firſt 
for the overthrowing of the Kingdom of I/ael, and the other for the 
overthrowing of the Kingdom of Judah, as ſhall be ſhewn in the ſequel of 
this Hiſtory. | 

Is the ſixth year of Tiglath Pileſer Aba began to reign over Judab, 
who being a very wicked and impious Prince, God ſtirred up againſt him 

 Rezin King of Syria and Pekah King of 1/rae}, who confederating toge- 
ther invaded his Land with a great Army, and having haraſſed it all over 
pent him up in Jeruſalem, and there beſieged him. | 

THrerr deſign was on the taking of that City to have wholly extir- 
pated the Houſe of David, and to have ſet up a new King over Judah, 
the Son of Tabeal. Who this perſon was, is no where ſaid in Scripture, 
but he ſeemeth to have been ſome potent and factious Few, who having 
revolted from his Maſter the King of Judah, excited and ſtirred up this 
war againſt him out of an ambitious aim of plucking him down from his 
Throne, and reigning in his ſtead. 

Bur it being the will of God only to puniſh Ahaz for his wickedneſs, 
and not the whole family of David, for which he had always for the ſake of 
David expreſſed mercy and favour, he was pleaſed to prevent the miſchief 
by blaſting the whole deſign. And therefore he ſent the Prophet 1/a:a/ 
unto Aha to encourage him valiantly to withſtand the Enemy in the de- 
fence of the City, and to aſſure him, that they ſhould not prevail againſt 
him. And for this he gave him two ſigns, the one to be accompliſhed 
ſpeedily, and the other ſome Ages after. 

Tas firſt was that the Prophet ſhould take him a wife, who ſhould im- 
mediately on that marriage conceive a ſon, and that before that ſon ſhould 
be of age to diſcern between good and evil, both theſe Kings ſhould be cut 
oft from the Land; which accordingly came to paſs. For the Prophet 
immediately after taking a wife, before Maher-ſhalal-haſh-baz, the ſon 
born to him of that marriage, arrived to the age of diſcerning between 


—— 


2 Kings xv. 29. & xvi. 7, 10. © 1 Chron. v. 6. 2 Chron. xxviii. 20. d Hiſt. Animal. 
lib. 12. c. 21. Euſeb. Chron. p. 46. In Eclogis Valeſii, p. 426, &. s Ifaiah xxzix. I. 
2 Kings xvi. 2 Chron. xxviii. ü Ifaiah vii. k Iſaiah viii. 
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good and evil, both theſe Kings were lain, Regin in the third year of A. 
haz, and Pekah the next year after. 

Tub other ſign was, that ' a virgin ſhould conceive, and bear a ſon, who 
ſhould be called Emmanuel, that is, God with us, the Meſſiar, that was pro- 
miſed, God manifeſted in our nature, and for a while here dwelling with us 
to accompliſh the great work of our Salvation. Which Prophecy was then 
delivered to comfort and ſupport the drooping and deſponding Spirits of 
the Houſe of David; who ſeeing ſo great a force armed againſt them, and 
intending their deſtruction, were under terrible apprehenſions, as if their 
utter extirpation were then at hand. From which deſpair this prophecy fully 
relieved them, in aſſuring them, that their Houſe ſhould ſtand, and con- 
tinue, till this prediction ſhould be accompliſhed, and the Meſſias born of 
their race in fuch manner, as was hereby forctold. 

Ar TER this the two Kings according to the words cf the Prophet failing 
of their deſign were forced to raiſe the Siege, and return home, without 
prevailing in the enterprize which they had undertaken. 

Bur © Ahaz after this, inſtead of being reformed by the Mercy, grow- 
ing more wicked and perverſe than before, in abſolutely rejecting the God 
of Ii ael, and cleaving to the worſt abominations of the heathen nations 
round him, even to the making of his Sons paſs through the Fire to Mo- 


tech, the next year after God brought again upon him the ſame two con- 4. 741. 


federated Kings, from whom lis had delivered him the former year, who 
coming with forces better appointed, and counſels better concerted than 
before, divided themſelves into three armies; che firſt under Reziu King 
of Syria, the ſecond under Pekah King of I/rae/, and the third under 
Zichri a mighty man of Ephraim; and with theſe three armies, the more 
to diſtract him, they invaded him in three different parts of his Kingdom at 
the fame time. Regin in his ravage having loaded his army with Spoils, 
and taken a vaſt number of Captives, returned with them to Damaſcus, 
thinking it his beſt intereſt there to ſecure what he had gotten. Pekah with 
his army marched directly againſt 4haz, who had got together the main 
ſtrength of his Kingdom to oppoſe this Invaſion; and thereby for ſome time 
did put a ſtop to the progreſs of this part of the enemies forces, but at length 
being encouraged by the departure of Regin to give them Battel, he was 
overthrown with a moſt terrible deſtruction, an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand of his men being flain in that day. Of which blow Zichri taking the 
advantage led his forces to Zern/alem, and took the Royal City, where he 
ſlew Maa/etah the King's Son, and molt of the chief Governours and great 
Men of the Kingdom, whom he found there. And both theſe armies of 
Iſael on their return carried with them vaſt ſpoils, and above two hundred 
thouſand perſons, whom they had taken Captive with intention to have ſold 
them for bondmen and bondwomen. But a Prophet from God having ſe- 
verely rebuked them for this their exceſſive cruelty againſt their Brethren, 
whom God had delivered into their Hands, the elders of the Land fearing 
the like wrath upon themſelves for the puniſhment hereof, would not per- 
mit them to bring the Captives to Samaria; whereon they were cloathed 
and relieved out of the {poils, and again ſent back unto their own homes. 


Ap the Land was no ſooner delivered from theſe enemies, but it was -». 746. 
again invaded by others, who treated it with the fame cruelty. For the Ahaz 3 
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Edomites and the Philiſtines, who next bordered on it, the former on the 
South, and the other on the Veſt, ſeeing Judah brought thus low took the 
advantage to ſeize on thoſe parts which lay next unto them, and by ravages 
and inrodes did all the miſchief to the reſt that lay in their power. 

Bur Ahaz continuing ſtill hardned in his iniquity, notwithſtanding all 
this, which he had ſuffered for the puniſhment of it, would not ſeek the 
Lord his God, or return unto him from his evil ways, but putting his con- 
fidence rather in man, pillaged the Temple of all the Gold and Silver that 
was found therein, and ſent it to Tzg/ath-Pzleſer King of Afſyria, to en- 
gage him to come to his aſſiſtance againſt his enemies, promiſing thereon 
to become his Servant, and pay Tribute unto him. | | 

Tux King of Mia having an opportunity hereby offered unto him, of 
adding Syria and Paleſtine to his Empire, readily laid hold of the invitati- 
on, and marched with a great army into thoſe parts, where having flain 
Rezin in battel, he took Damaſtus, and reduced all that Country under 
his Dominion. And hereby he put an end to the Kingdom of the $37.25 
in Damaſeus, after it had laſted there for ten Generations, that is, from the 
time of Rego the Son of Eliadab, who firſt founded it, while Solomon 
was King over {/rael. 

AFTER this Tzg/ath-Pileſer * marched againſt PekaV, and ſeized all that 
belonged to 1/-ae! beyond Jordan, and alſo all the Land of Calilec, and 
then went forward towards Jeruſalem, but rather to get more money of 
Aba, than to afford him any real help. For he aſſiſted him not for the re- 
covery of any of thoſe places which had been taken from him during the 
War, either by the Philiſtines, Edomites, or other Enemies, but when he 
had got from him all that he could (for the raiſing of which Aba cur the 
veſſels of the Temple into pieces, and melted them down) he marched 
back to Damaſcus, and there wintered, without doing any thing more for 
him. So that in reality he was rather diſtreſſed, than any way helped by 
this alliance, the Land being almoſt as much exhauſted by the preſents and 
ſubſidies, which were extorted from him by this his pretended Friend and 
Ally, as it was by the ravages and pillages of his open Enemies. And more- 
over two laſting miſchiefs followed hereon. For 1/t, inſtead of two petty 


Princes, whom he had afore for his Neighbours, and with either of which 
he was well able to cope, he had now this mighty King for his borderer, 


againſt whom no power of the Land was ſufficient to make any reſiſtance, 
and the ill eftect hereof both Lal and Judah did afterwards ſufliciently 
feel. For it became at length to both of them the Cauſe of their deſtructi- 
on. 24ly, From this time the Fews were excluded all their Trattic into 
the Southern Sea, which had hitherto been one of the chicfeſt foundations 
of their riches. | 

Luis they had long carried on through the Red Sea, and the Streights 
of Babelmandel, not only to the Coaſts of Africa, on the Weſt, but alſo 
to thoſe of Arabia, Perſia, and India, on the Faſt, and reaped a prodigi- 
ous profit from it. King David was the firit * who began it: For having 
* conquered the Kingdom of Edom, and reduced it to be a Province of his 
Empire, he thereby became Maſter of two Sea-port Towns on the Red Sea, 
Elath, and Eſiongeber, © which then belonged to that Kingdom; and ſee- 


o 1 Kings xi. 2.3---25, P 2 Kings xvi. 2 Chron. xxviii. 4 Eupolemus apud Euſed. 
Prep. Evang. lid 9. 2 Sam. Vii, 14. 1 Kings xi, 15, 16. 1 Chron. xviii. 13. 
! 1 Kings ix. 26. 2 Chron. viii. 17. 
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ing the adrantage Which might be made of the ſituation of theſe two places; 
he wiſch took the Benefit of it, and there begun this Traffic. There are 
two places mentioned in Scripture, to which it was from thence carried 
on, tha' is, Ophir and Tarſhiſhh. From the former of theſe David in 
his tine drew great profit. For the three thouſand Talents of Gold of 
Ophiz which he is ſaid (1 Chron. XXix. 4.) to have given to the Houſe of 
God ſeem to be of that Gold of Ophzr, which he himſelf had by his flects 
in {yeral voyages brought to him from thence. For what he had reſerved 
for-his work out of the ſpoils of war, the tributes of the conquered Nati- 
om and the publick revenues of his Kingdom, is before mentioned (C. xxiv. 
vg.) and amounted to * a prodigious Sum. The three thouſand Talents 
othe Gold of Ophir, which he added, was over and above this, and ou: 
o his own proper goods, or private Eſtate which he had, beſides what be- 
Inged to him as King. And how he could increaſe that ſo far, as out of 
nat only to be able to give ſo great a Sum, can ſcarce any other way be 
:counted for, than by the great returns which were made him from this 
"rathc. For the Gold alone amounted to * above one and twenty Millions 
four Money, beſides the ſeven thouſand Talents of refined Silver, which 
ere included in the ſame gift. After David, Solomon carried on the 
ame Traffic to Ophzr, and had from thence in one voyage four hundred 
nd fifty Talents of Gold. And if Solomon got ſo much in one voyage, well 
night David have gained the Sum above-mentioned in the ſeveral voyages; 
zhich were made thither for him from the time that he had ſubdued the 
and of Edom to the time of his Death, which was at leaſt twenty five years. 
ut it muſt be acknowledged that $9/omon much improved this Trade, not 
aly by his greater wiſdom, but alſo by his greater application to all the 
hſineſs of it. For not being perplex'd and incumber'd with ſuch Wars 
a his Father David was, he had more leiſure to attend thereto. And 
tbrefore for the better ſettling of it he 7 went in perſon to Elath, and E 
oneber, and there took care by his own inſpection for the building of his 
Shos, the fortifying of both thoſe Ports, and the ſettling of every thing 
elle which might tend to the ſucceſsful carrying on of this Traffic, not 
onlyto Ophir, but to all other parts, where the Sea, on which theſe Ports 
lay, »pened a paſſage. But his chiefeſt Care was to plant thoſe two Towns 
with'uch Inhabitancs as might be beſt able to ſerve him in this deſign. For 
whict purpoſe he brought thither from the Sea Coaſts of Paleſtine as ma- 
ny, as de could get, of thoſe who had been there uſed to the Sea, eſpecially of 


the Tyrians, whom his Friend and Ally, Hiram King of Tyre, from thence 


furniſhed him with in great numbers, and theſe were the moſt uſeful to 


him in this Affair. For they being in thoſe days, and for many ages after, 


* This Sum is ſo prodigious, as gives reaſon to thiak that the Talents, whereby that Sun is reckoned, 
were another ſort of Talents of a far leſs value than the Moſaick Talents, f which an account is given in 
the Preface. For what is ſaid to be given by David, (1 Chron. xxii. 14, 15, 16. aK, 3,4, 5.) an 
contributed by his Princes, (xxix. 6, 7, 8.) toward the building of the Iemple at Jeruſalem, if valued 
by theſe Talents, exceeded the value eight hundred Millions of dur Money, tw! 
where-with to have built all that Temple of ſolid Silver. 

t For three thouſand Hebrew Talents of Gold reduced to dar Money amount to twenty one Millions 
aud fix hundred thouſand Pound Sterling. 1 1 Chron. xxix. 4. Kings ix. 26, 27, 28. & 
cap. x. I1, 22, 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18. cap. ix. 10---21. * 2 Chron. viii. 18. The 450 Ialents 
here mentioned amount to three Millions two hundred and furty theuſand Pound of our preſent Sterling 
Money, Y 2 Chron. viii. 17. * I Kings ix, 27. 2 Qhron. viil. 18. & cap. ix. 10, 21. 
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the moſt skilful of all others in ſea affairs, they were the beſt able to navi- 
gate his thips, and conduct his fleets, through long voyages. Bu the uſe 
of the Compaſs not being then known, the way of Navigation wasin thoſe 
times only by Coaſting, which often made a voyage to be of three years, 
which now may be finiſhed almoſt in three months. However this Trade 
ſucceeded ſo far, and grew to ſo high a pitch under the wite managment 
of Solomon, that thereby he drew to theſe two Ports, and from thetce to 
Jeruſalem, all the Trade of Africa, Arabia, Perſia, and India, whickyyas 
the chief fountain of thoſe immenſe riches which he acquired, and * whre- 
by he exceeded all the Kings of the Earth in his time, as much as he didby 
his wiſdom, ſo that he made filver to be at Fernfalem as the ſtones of le 
ſtreet, by reaſon of the great plenty with which it there abounded durig 
his reign. After the Diviſion of the Kingdom, Edom being of that pat 
which remained to the Houſe of David, they ſtill continued to carry a 
this Trade © from thoſe two Ports, eſpecially from Eſiongeber, which thy 
chiefly made uſe of till the time of Jehoſaphat. But he having there la 
his Fleet, which he had prepared to fail from thence to Oyhir, in partne- 
ihip with 4haz7ah King of Iſael, this ſpoiled the credit of that Harbou 
For there being nigh the mouth of it * a ridge of Rocks, as this fleet w. 
paſſing out of the Port, they were by a ſudden guſt of wind (which Go 
ſent on purpoſe for the puniſhment of this Confeder acy) driven upon tho{ 
Rocks, where © they were all broken to pieces and loſt. And therefore fc 
the avoiding of the like miſchief for the future, the {tation of the King 
Ships was thenceforth removed to Elath, from whence Jehoſaphat th 
next year after ſent out another Fleet for the ſame place. For whereas 
is ſaid, that he loſt the firſt Fleet for confederating with the idolatrous Kin 
of 1/7ael, and we are told * in another place of his ſending forth a Fleet fr 
Ophir, in which he would not permit Ahazz2h to have any partnerſhip w h 
him, this plainly proves the ſending out of two Fleets by Zeho/aphar, te 
firſt in partnerſhip with Ahagiah, and the other without it. And thus 1's 
Affair was carried on from the time of David till the Death of Jeho/apar. 
For till then the Land of Edom was all in the Hands of the Kings of /#- 
dah, and was wholly governed by a Deputy or Viceroy there place b 

them. But when Jehoram ſucceeded Fehoſaphat, and God for the pmiſh- 
ment of the exceeding great wickedneſs of that Prince had withdravn his 
protection from him, Eſau, according to the Prophecy of 1/aac, didbreak 
che yoke of Jacob from off his Neck, after having ſerved him (as foretold 
by that Prophecy) for ſeveral Generations, that is, from the time of Da- 
vid till then. For on Jehoram's having revolted from God, the Z4om:rtes 
revolted from him, and having expelled his Viceroy choſe them a King of 
their own, and under his conduct recover'd their ancient Liberty, and 
were not after that any more ſubject to the Kings of Fu4ah, And from 
this time the Jewiſh Traffic through the Red Sea had an interruption, till 
the reign of Uriah. But he in the very beginning of his reign © having 
recovered Elath again to Judah fortified it anew, and having driven out 
the Edomites planted it again with his own people, and there renewed their 


— 


28 


1 Kings x. 23. 2 Chron. ix. 22. b 1 Kings x. 27. 2 Chron. ix. 27. © I Kings xxii. 48. 
2 Chron. xx. 36. d Becauſe of theſe Rucks it had the name of Etiongeber, which eus the 
back bone of a Man, for theſe Rocks reſembled it. e Kings xxii. 48. 2 Chron. xx. 26, 27 

f 1 Kings xxii. 49. s 1 Kings xxii. 47, h Gen. XXvii. 40. i 2 Kings viii. 20---22, 


k 2 Kings XIV, 22. 2 Chron, xxvi. 2. 
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old Traffic, which was from thence carried on and continued till the reign 
of Abaz. But then Rezin King of Damaſcus having in conjunction with 
Pekah King of Lſrael oppreſſed and weakened Judah to that degree, which 
I have mentioned, he took the advantage of it to ſeize Elath, and driving 
| out the Jews from thence planted it with Syrzans, purpoling thereby to 
draw to himſelf the whole profit of that Traffic of the Southern Seas, which 
the Kings of Judah had hitherto reaped by having that Port. But the next year 
after, Tiglath-Pileſer having conquered Rez», and ſubdued the Kingdom 
of Damaſcus, he ſeized with it Elath, as then belonging to his new Con- 
queſt; and without having any regard to his Friend and Ally King Ahaz, 
or the juſt claim which he had thereto, kept it ever after, and thereby put 
an end to all that great profit, which the Zews till then had reaped from 
this Traffic, and transferred it to the Hriaus, which became a great dimi- 
nution of their Wealth. For although they did not always carry it on with 
the ſame full gales of Proſperity as in the time of King Solomon, yet it was 
conſtantly, as long as they had it, of very great advantage to them, For 
it included all the Trade of India, Perſia, Africa, and Arabia, which was 
carried on through the Red Sea. But after Regin had thus diſpoſſeſſed 
them of it, they never had it any more reſtored to them, but were ever 
after wholly excluded from it. From thenceforth all the Merchandize that 
came that way, inſtead of being brought to Jeruſalem was carried elſe- 
where. But at what place the Hrians fixed their principal mart for it, 
while it was in their Hands, is no where ſaid. But at length we find the 
whole of this Trade engroſſed by the Tyrians, who managing it from the 
ſame Port, made it by the way ® of Rhznocorura (a ſea- port town lying be- 
tween the confines of Egyyt and Paleſtine) center all at Tyre, and from 
thence they furniſhed all the Weſtern parts of the world with the wares of 
Perſia, India, Africa, and Arabia, which thus by the way of the Red Sea 
they traded to, and hereby they exceedingly enriched themſelves during the 
Perſian Empire, under the favour and protection of whoſe Kings they had 
the full poſſeſſion of this Trade. But when the Prolemys prevailed in E- 
gypt, they did by building * Berenice, Myos-Hormos, and other ports on 
the Egyptian or Weſtern fide of the Red Sea (for Elath and £/iongeber 
lay on the Eaſtern) and by ſending forth Fleets from thence to all thoſe 
Countries, to which the Tyrzans traded from Elath, ſoon draw all this 
Trade into that Kingdom, and there fixed the chief Mart of it at Alex- 
endria, * which was thereby made the greateſt Mart in the world, and there 
it continued for a great many ages after, and all the marine 'Trafhc, which 
the Weſtern parts of the world from that time had with Perſia, India, Ara- 
bia, and the Eaſtern Coaſts of Africa, was wholly carried on through the 
Red Sea, and the Mouth of the Nile, till a way was found * a little above 
two hundred years ſince of failing to thoſe parts by the way of the Cape o# 
Good of Hope. After this the Portugueſe for ſome time managed this Trade, 
but now it is in a manner wholly got into the hands of the Exgliſh and 
Dutch. And this is a full account of the Eaft-India Trade, from the time 
it was firſt begun by David and Solomon to our preſent age. 

Bur though it be by all agreed, that the Trade to Ophir and Tarſhiſh 
was the ſame that is now in the hands of our Zaſt-India Merchants, yet 
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| 2 Kings xvi. 6. = Strabo, lib. 16. » Strabo, lib. 17. * Strabo, lib. 17. p. 798. 
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there are great diſputes among learned men, in what parts of the Eaſtern 
World theſe two places lay. Some will have Oyhir to have been the Iſland 
of Zocatora, which lies on the Eaſtern Coaſts of Africa, a little without 
the Streights of Babelmandel. Others will have it to be the Iſland ancient- 
ly called Taprobana, now Ceilon, and for its being an Iſland they have the 
Authority of Eupolemus (an ancient Author quoted by Euſebius) on their 
ſide. For ſpeaking of David, he ſaith of him, That he built Ships at E- 
lath, a City of Arabia, and from thence ſent Metal-men to the Iſland of Urphe 
(or Ophir) ſituated in the Red Sea, which was fruitful in yielding abun- 
dance of Gold, and the Metal-men brought it from thence to judea. But 
this being a Queſtion no way to be decided but from the Scriptures, all 
that is to be obſerved from thence is, 1/2, That from Elathto Tarſhiſh was 
a voyage * of three years going and coming; but in what compaſs of time 
the voyage to Ophir was compleated is not ſaid, and that therefore Tar- 
ſhiſh might be ſomewhere in the Zaſt Indies, but Ophir might be any where 
nearer home within the reach of thoſe Seas. 240, That the Commodities 
brought from Tarſbiſh © were Gold, and Silver, and Ivory, and Apes, and 
Peacocks : and thoſe of Ophir © were Gold, and Almug Trees, and precious 
Stones. And therefore any place in the Southern, or great Indiau Sea, at 
the diſtance of a then three years voyage from Elath, which can beſt fur- 
nith the Merchants with Gold, Silver, Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks, may be 
gueſſed to be the Tarſhiſh of the Holy Scriptures, and any place within the 
compaſs of the ſame Southern Sea, that can belt furniſh them with Gold, 
Almug- Trees, and precious Stones, and in that quantity of Gold as Solo- 
mon brought home in one voyage, may be gueſled to be the Ophir in the 
ſaid Holy Scriptures mentioned. Only thus much I cannot forbear to ſay, 
That if the Southern part of Arabia did furniſh the World in thoſe times 
with the beſt Gold, and in the greateſt quantity (as good Authors ſay) 
they that would have the Oyhir of the Holy Scriptures to be there ſituated, 
ſeem of all others to have the beſt Foundation for their Conjecture. But 
more than Conjecture no one can have in this matter. | 

Bur for the better underſtanding of what Eupolemus above faith of O- 
phir, that it wwas an Iſland in the Red Sea, it 1s proper here to take notice, 
that he doth not there mean the Arabian Gulph, which lyeth between A. 
rabiaand Egypt, and is now commonly called the Red Sea; but“ the great 
Southern Ocean, which extending it ſelf between India and Africa waſheth 
up to the Coaſt of Arabia and Perſia, where it appearing of a reddiſh Co- 
lour by reaſon of the fierceneſs of the dun- beams conſtantly bearing upon 
it in that hot Climate, it was therefore called the Red Sea, and this alone 
was that, which was truly and properly called ſo by the Ancients. For the 
Arabian Gulph which hath now obtained that name, was never forany ſuch 
redneſs of it ſo called. For neither the Water (as ſome will have it) nor 
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4 Apud Euſeb. Præp. Evang. lib. 9. * I Kings x. 22, 2 Chron. ix. 21. 1 Kings x. 22. 

© 1 Kings x. 11. » Agatharcides (p. 60. Edit. Oxon.) zells us, That the Alileans and Caſ- 
ſandrins in the Southern parts of Arabia had Gold in that plenty among them, that they would 
give double the weight of Gold for Iron, triple its weight for Braſs, and ten times its weight for 
Silver, and that in digging the Earth they found it in gobbets of pure Gold, which needed no re- 
fining, and that the leaſt of them were as big as Olive-ſtones, but others much larger. No 
other Author ſpeaks of any other place in the world, where it was ever found in the like plenty. 


Dionyſi Periegeſis v. 38. & Comment. Eultathii in eundem. Strabo, lib. 16. p. 765. Agathe- 
meri Geographia, lib. 2 C. 11. 
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the Sand (as others ſay) hath there any appearance of that colour, nor was 
it ever by any of the Eaſterus formerly ſo called. Throughout the whole 
Scripture of the Old Teſtament * it is called Zam Suph, that is the weedy 
Sea, by reafon of the great quantity of Sea-weed which is therein, and the 
ſame name it alſo hath in the ancient Hyiac Verſion, as well as in the Tar 
gum, or Chaldee Paraphraſes. But among the ancient Inhabitants of the 
Countries adjoining it was called 7am Edom, i. e. the Sea of Edom. For 
the ſons of Edom having poſſeſſed all that Countrey, which lying between 
the Red Sea and the Lake of Sodom, was by the Greeks called Arabia Pe- 
træa, they then named it from their father Edom the Land of Edom. And 
becauſe that, which we now call the Red Sea waſhed upon it, thence it 
was called the Sea of Edom, or in the Dialect of the Greeks the Edomean or 
Jdumean Sea, in the fame manner as that, which waſheth upon Pamphylia, 
was called the Pamphyiian Sea, and that which waſheth upon Tyrrhenia, 
the Tyrrhenzian Sea, and ſo in abundance of other inſtances. But the Greeks, 
who took this name from the Phenzcans, finding it by them to be called 
Tam Edom, inſtead of rendring it the Sea of Edom, or the Idumean Sea, 
as they ought, miſtook the word EZdom to be an appellative inſtead of a 
proper name, and therefore rendred it ter e# ZaAzauxc that is the Red Sea. 
For Edom in the Language of that Countrey ſignified Red, and it is ſaid in 
Scripture, that Eſau having ſold his birth-right to his Brother Jacob for a 
Meſs of red pottage, he was for that reaſon called Edom, that is the Red. And 
: Strabo, * Pliny, Mela, and others, ſay, that this Sea was called fo, not 
from any redneſs that was in it, but from a great King called Erythrus, 
who reigned in the Countrey adjoyning upon it, which Name Erythrus 
fignifying the ſame in Greek, that Edom did in the Phæuician and Hebrew 
Languages, that is the Red, this plainly proves, that the great King Ery- 
thrus could be none other than Zdom, who having planted his Poſterity in 
the Countrey, as I have ſaid, from him it was called the Land of Edoms 
or with a Greek Termination Edomea, or Idumæa, and from that Land 
the Sea, which waſhed upon it, was called the Sea of Edom, but the Greeks 
tranſlating Edom as an appellative into the word Red, which it ſignified, 
inſtead of rendring it in the ſame Sound, as a proper name, from this mi- 
ſtake it was by them called the Red Sea, and that name it hath retained 
ever ſince. | 

Bur fully to clear what hath been above aid, it is neceſſary farther to 
obſerve, that the Idumæa mentioned by Strabo, Foſephus, Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and other ancient writers, was not that Land of Edom, or Idumæa, which 
gave name to the Red Sea; but another ancient Idumæa, which was vaſtly 
larger than that Idumæa which thoſe Authors deſcribe. For * it included 
all that Land, which was afterwards from Petra the Metropolis of it cal- 


led Arabia Petræa. For all this was inhabited by the Sons of Edom, and 


from thence it was anciently called the Land of Edom. But on a Sedition 
which aroſe among them, a Party going off from the reſt, while the Land 
of Judæa lay deſolate during the Babyloniſh Captivity, they planted them- 
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x See Exod. x. 19. xiii. 18, &e. Gen. XXV. 30. z Lib. 16. p. 766. a Lib. 6. c. 23. 

b Lib. 3. Cap. 8. © Agatharcides Edit. Ox. p. 2. Q Curtius, 1. $. c. 9. & lib. 10. c. x. 
Philoſtratus, lib. 3. c. 15. Arrianus in Rerum Indicarum libro, p. 579. Edit. Blac. See 
Fuller's Miſcellauies, lib, 4. c. 20. * That it reached to the Red Sea appears from 2 Chron. viii. 17. 
for Elath aud Eſiongeber Cities of Edom were Ports on the Red Sea, ! Strabo, lib. 16, p. 760. 
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ſelves on the South-Weſtern part of that Countrey, where they were cal- 
led Idumæans, and that Land alone which they there poſſeſſed, was the J. 


dumæa which thoſe Authors mention. Thoſe who remained behind, join- 


An. 739. 
Ahaz +. 


ing themſelves to the Iſhmaelites, were from Nebatioth or Nabath the 5 Son 
of Iſhmael called Nabatheans, and the Countrey which they poſſeſſed 
Nabathzea, and by that name we often hear of them in the ancient Greek 
and Latin Writers. 

Bur to return from whence I have digreſſed, 4haz having gone ſo far 
with Tiglath-Pileſer, as hath been ſaid, found it necetlary for him to over- 
look all Injuries to avoid provoking greater, and therefore carrying on the 
complement towards him, as if he had really been that Friend and Prote- 
ctor which he pretended to be, as ſoon as he heard that he was returned 
to Damaſcus, "he went thither to him to pay him that reſpect, 21 ei- 
ſance, which after having owned him as his Protector and Sovereign, he 
did now at his Client and Tributary owe unto him. 

Wulf he was at Damaſcus on this occaſion, he ſaw there an idolatrous 
Altar, of a form which he was much pleaſed with, whereon cauſing a pat- 
tern of it to be taken he ſent it to Via, the High Prieſt at Jerv/lcm, 
to have another there made like unto it, and on his return having removed 
the Altar of the Lord out of its place in the Temple, ordered this new 
Altar to be ſet up in its ſtead. And thencetorth giving himſelt wholly up 
to Idolatry, inſtead of the God of Le he worſhipped the Gods of the 
Syrians, and the Gods of the other Nations round him, ſaying, that they 
helped their People, and that therefore he would worthip them, that they 
might help him alſo. And accordingly having filled Zeru/a/em and all Ju- 
dea with their Idols, and their Altars, he would ſuffer no other God but 
them only to be worſhipped in the Land ; whereby having excluded the 
only true God, the Lord his Creator, whom alone he ought to have-ado- 
red, he cauſed his 'Temple to be ſhut up, and utterly ſuppreſſed his worthip 
throughout all his Kingdom. And this he did with an air and profeſlion of 
anger and defiance for that he had not delivered him in his diſtreſs, when 
the Syrians and IH aelites came againſt him, as if it were in his power to 
revenge himſelf on the Almighty, and execute his wrath upon him that 
made him; to ſuch an extravagant height of folly and madneſs had his 
impiety carried him beyond all that had reigned before him in Zeru/alem, 
and in this he continued till at length he periſhed in it, being cut off in 
the flower of his age, before he had out-lived half his Days. 

TIGLATH-PILESE R on his return into AHria carried with him 
great numbers of the People, whom he had taken Captive in the Kingdom 
of Damaſcus, and in the Land of 1/7ael. Thoſe of Damaſcus he planted 
in Kir, and thoſe of Iael“* in Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and on the 
River Goran in the Land of the Medes. Kir was a City in the hither part 
of Media, but Halah, Habor, Hara, and the River Gozan were farther 
remote. And herein was accompliſhed the Prophecy of the Prophet Amos 
" againſt 1/#acl, wherein he foretold in the Days of *Uzzzah the Grandfa- 
ther of Ahaz, that God would cauſe them to go into Captivity beyond 
Damaſcus, that is, unto places beyond where thoſe of Damaſcus ſhould be 
carried. St. Stephen quoting this Prophecy renders it beyond Babylon. 59 
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the common Editions of the Greek Teſtament have it, and it is certainly 
true. For what was beyond Kir was alſo beyond Babylon, for Kir was 
beyond Babylon. But Wicelins's Edition * hath Damaſeus in St. Ste- 
phen's Speech alſo, and no doubt he had ancient Copies, which he follow- 
ed herein. 

Tax planting of the Colonies by Tiglath-Pileſer in thoſe Cities of the 
Medes, plainly proves Media to have been then under the King of Afyr:a. 
For otherwiſe what had he to do to plant Colonies in that Country? And 
therefore Tiglath-Pileſer and Arbaces were not two diſtinct Kings, where- 
of one had Media, and the other Aſyrza, as Archbiſhop Uſher ſuppoſeth, 
but muſt both be the ſame Perſon expreſſed under theſe two diſtinct Names. 
And Diodorus Siculus poſitively tells us, that Arbaces had Aria as well 
as Media for his Share in the Partition of the former Empire, and there- 
fore there is no room for a Tiglath-Pileſer, or a Niuus Junior, diſtin 
from him, to reign in Aſyria during his time, but it mult neceſſarily be 
one and the ſame Perſon, that was ſignified by all theſe different names. 

PE KAH by this Conqueſt, which the A Hrians made upon him, being 
{tripped of ſo large a part of his Kingdom, was hereby brought lower than 
he had afore brought King Abag. For he had now ſcarce any thing left 
but the City of Samarza, and the "Territories of the Tribe of Ephraim, and 
the half Tribe of Manaſſeh only, which bringing him into contempt with 
his People, as well as raiſing their Indignation againſt him, (as is moſt an 
end the Caſe of unfortunate Princes) Hoſhea the Son of E1ah * roſe up a- 
gainſt him, and {lew him, after he had reigned in Samara twenty Years. 
And hereby was fully accompliſhed that Prophecy of 1/azah concerning 
him, which is above related. After this the Elders of the Land ſeem to 
have taken the Government into their Hands. For Ho/hea had not the 


Kingdom till nine years after, that is, towards the end of the twelfth year 
of Ahas. 


Ix the fourteenth year of Ahaz dyed Tiglath-Pileſer King of AGria, An. 729 


after he had reigned * nineteen years, and Salmane ſer his Son (who in * To- 
bit is called Euemeſſar and in * Hoſea Shalmon) reigned in his ſtead. And 
as ſoon as he was {ſettled in the Throne, he came into Syria and Paleſtine, 


and there ſubjected Samaria to his Dominion, making Heſbea the King 


thereof to become his Vaſſal, and pay Tribute unto him. In this Expedi- 


Ahaz 14 


tion among other prey, which he took and carried away with him, was 


the Golden Calf, which Jeroboam had fet up in Bethel, and had been there 
ever ſince his time worſhipped by the ten Tribes of 1/7ae/, that had revolt- 
ed with him from the Houſe of David. The other Golden Calf, which 
was at the ſame time {et up by him in Dan had been taken thence about 
ten years before by Tiglath-Pile er, in the Invaſion which he then made 
upon Galilee, in which Province that City ſtood. And therefore the A- 
poſtate [/rae/ztes being now deprived of the Idols which they had ſo long 
worſhipped, began again to return to the Lord their God, and to go up to 
Jeruſalem there to worſhip before him, and Hoſhea encouraged them here- 
in. For whereas the Kings of 1/-ae/ had hitherto maintained Guards up- 
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on the Frontiers, to hinder all under their Subjection from going up to Je- 
ruſalem to worſhip there, Hoſhea took away thoſe Guards, and gave free 
Liberty to all to worſhip the Lord their God according to his Laws in that 
place which he had choſen; and therefore when Hezekiah invited all Iſyael, 
that is, all thoſe of the ten revolted Tribes, as well as the other two, to 
come up to his Paſſover, Hoſhea hindred them not, but permitted all that 
would to go up thereto. And when thoſe of his Subjects who were at that 
Feſtival, did on their return out of their zeal for the true worſhip of their 
God break in pieces the Images, cut down the Groves, demoliſh the high 
places, and abſolutely deſtroyed all other Monuments of Idolatry through- 
out the whole Kingdom of Samara, as will be hereafter related, Hofhez 
forbad them not, but in all likelihood gave his conſent to it, and concur- 
red with them herein. For he being King, without his encouraging of it, 
and giving his authority for it, it could not have been done. And there. 
fore he hath, as to Religion, the beſt Character given him in Scripture of 
all, that reigned before him over 1/7aet from the diviſion of the Kingdom. 
For although he were not perfe& in the true worſhip of God, and there- 
fore it is ſaid of him, That he did evil iu the ſight of the Lord, yet it is 
ſubjoined in the next words, but not ſo, as the Kings of Lſrael which were 
before him. By which it appears, that his ways were leſs offenſive to God 
than were the ways of any of thoſe that had reigned before him in that 
Kingdom. However {till he was far from being pertectly righteous, which 
this alone ſufhciently proves, that he treacherouſly flew his Maſter to reign 
in his ſtead. 

AHAZ in the ſixteenth year of his Reign being ſmitten of God for his 
iniquities, died in the thirty ſixth year of his age, and was buried in the 
City of David, but not with a Royal burial in the Sepulchres of the Kings. 
For from this honour he was excluded becauſe of his wicked reign, as 
were Jehoram and Joaſh before him, and Manaſſeh and Ammon after him 
for the ſame reaſon, it being the uſage of the Jews to lay this mark of in- 
famy upon thoſe that reigned wickedly over them. | 

Ar TER Ahaz reigned * Hezekiah his Son, a very worthy and religious 


Prince. He had in the laſt year of his Father's reign been admitted a Part- 


An. 726. 
Hezek. 2. 


ner with him in the Kingdom, while he was languiſhing (as it may be ſup- 
poſed) under the ſickneſs, of which he died. However, as long as his 
Father lived he could make no alteration in that evil courſe of affairs, which 
he had put both Church and State into. But as ſoon as he was dead, and 
Hezekiah had the whole power in his hands, he immediately ſet himſelf 
with all his might to work a thorough Reformation in both. 

Tux firſt thing which he did was to open the Houſe of God, which his 
Father had impiouſly ſhut up, and reſtore the true worſhip therein; in or- 
der whereto he called the Prieſts and Levites together out of all parts of 
the Land to attend their duty in the Temple, ordering them to remove 
his Father's new Altar, and to reſtore the Altar of the Lord to its place 
again, and purge the Temple of all other Pollutions, with which it had 
been prophaned during the reign of his Father. But it not being till the 
end of the former year that A4haz died, the beginning of the firſt month of 


the enſuing year (which is called Nz/az, and correſponds partly with March 
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and partly with April in our Kalendar) Was the ſooneſt that they could be 
employed in this work, ſo that it not being compleated till the 16 day of 
that month, the Paſſover could not be kept that year in its regular time, 
which ought to have been begun on the 14 day of the ſaid Month of 
Nt{an. | 

; Ho WEVER, the Houſe of the Lord being now ſanctified, and made fir 
for the ſervice of God, Hezekiah went up thither on the 17" day of that 
Month with the Rulers and great men of his Kingdom, where the People 
being gathered together he offered Sin-Offerings for the Kingdom, and the 
Sanctuary, and for Judah to make atonement to God for them, and for all 
Iſrael, and after that he offered Peace-Offerings, and in all other particu- 
lars reſtored the ſervice of God in the fame manner as it had been perform- 
ed in the pureſt times that had been before him, and there was great joy 
among all the good people of the Land thereon. 

An» ſecing the Paſſover could not be kept on the Regular time this year, 
becauſe neither the Temple, nor the Prieſts, nor the people were ſanctifi- 
ed in order hereto, and in this caſe : the Law of Mo/es allowed a ſecond 
Paſſover to be kept from the 14 day of the ſecond Month, King Heze- 
kiah having taken Counſel hereon with the chief Prieſts, and his Princes, 
and all the Congregation in Zern/alem © decreed, that this ſecond Paſſo- 
ver ſhould be kept by all the Congregation of /rae/ inſtead of the firſt, and 
accordingly he ſent Meſſengers to carry notice hereof not only through all 
Judah, but alſo through all the other Tribes of Vel, and to invite all that 
were of [/7ael to come to it. And accordingly on the day appointed there 
was at Jeruſalem a very great concourſe of people from all parts met to- 
gether to ſolemnize the holy Feſtival, and that as well from thoſe Tribes 
that had ſeparated from the Houſe of David, as from thoſe who had ſtuck 
to it. For although many of Ephraim and Mauaſſeh, and the reſt of thoſe 
Tribes laughed at Hezekiah's Meſſengers when they invited them to this 
ſolemnity, becauſe of the impious contempt which through long diſuſage 
they had contracted of it, yet a great multitude even from thoſe parts came 
to it, and very religiouſly joined in the obſervance of it, whereby it became 
the greateſt Paſſover that had been folemnized at Jeruſalem ſince the Days 
of King Solomon. And becauſe they had long neglected the obſerving of 
this ſolemn Feſtival, ro make ſome amends tor 1t they now doubled the 
time of its continuance. For whereas the Law directs it to be obſerved 
only ſeven days, they kept it fourteen with much joy and gladneſs of Heart, 
and reſolving from thenceforth to ſerve the God of Ie only, as ſoon as 
the ſolemnity was ended they went out into all the Coaſts of Juda and 
Benjamin, and brake the Images in pieces, and cut down the Groves, and 
threw down the high places, and the Altars, and abſolutely deſtroyed all 
the monuments of Idolatry which were any where to be found, either in 
Jeruſalem, udæa, or any of the Coaſts belonging thereto. And thoſe of 
the other Tribes on their return home did the fame in all the reſt of I, 
ſo that the true worſhip of God was again univerſally reſtored throughout 
all the Land, and they might have received a bleſſing proportionable here- 
to, had they with the ſame zeal perſiſted in it. 

Ap the Brazen-Serpent, which Mo/es had ſet up in the Wilderneſs, 
having been by many in the preceding times of iniquity made the object of 
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idolatrous Worſhip, Hezekiah cauſed this alſo to be deſtroyed, whereas 
otherwiſe it might have ſerved, as well as the Pot of Mannah, and Aaron's 
Rod, to have been a monument of the miraculous Mercy of God ſhewn to 
his people on their coming out of Zg yp7, and for this reaſon it ſeems to 
have been ſo long preſerved. 

Bur notwithſtanding it is thus poſitively ſaid in the Holy Scripture, that 
the Brazen-Serpent was deſtroyed by Hezekzah in the manner as ] have re- 
lated, yet the impudence of the Romanz/ts is ſuch, that in the Church of 
St. Ambroſe at Milan they now keep and ſhew to their Devoto's a Brazen- 
Serpent, which they pretend to be the very ſame that Mo/es did ſet up in 
the Wilderneſs, and upon this belief an idolatrous Devotion is there paid 
to it as groſs as was that of the Fews, for which Hezekiah cauſed it to be 
deſtroyed. But it mult not be denied, that among their learned men there 
are thoſe who acknowledge the Cheat and diſclaim it. 

ABour the beginning of the Reign of Hezekiah ' Sabacon the Ethio— 
pian having invaded Eg ypt, and taken Boccharzs the King of that Country 
priſoner, cauſed him with great cruelty to be burnt alive, and then ſeizing 
his Kingdom reigned there in his ſtead. This is the ſame who in Scripture 
is called“ So. And he having thus ſettled himſelf in Zgypr, and after 
ſome time grown very potent there, Hoſhea King of Samaria entred into 
confederacy with him, hoping by his aſſiſtance to ſhake off the yoke of 
Aſſyria, and in confidence hereof he withdrew his Subjection from Fal- 
maneſer, and would pay him no more Tribute, nor bring any more preſents 


An. 524, unto him, as he had formerly uſed every year to do. Whereon * Salma- 
Heck. 4. nc ſer in the beginning of the fourth year of Hezekiah marched with an ar- 


my againſt him, and having ſubdued all the Country round pent him up in 
Samaria, and there beſieged him three years, at the end of which he took 
the City, and thereon putting Haſhea in Chains he ſhut him up in priſon all 
4 his days, and carried the people into Captivity, placing them in Halah, and 

in Habor, and in the other Cities of the Medes, where Tiglatb-Pileſer had 


afore placed thoſe whom he had carried into Captivity out of the ſame 
Land. 


IN this Captivity * Tobit being taken out of his City of Thzsbe in the Tribe 
of Nepthali, was with Auna his Wife, and Tobias his Son, carried into A/- 
Hria, where he became Purveyor to King Salman ſer. But the reſt of his 
Brethren were carried into Media, as is aboveſaid, and planted there, as 
particularly were Gabael in Rages, and Raguel in Ecbatana, which proves 
Media to have been {till under the King of A/yr:a, and that there was no 
King in Media in thoſe days diſtinct from the King of Afr. 
Tux is in the xv” and xv1” Chapters of 1/azah a very terrible Prophecy 
againſt Moab, bearing date in the firſt year of Hezekiah, wherein it was 
foretold, that within three years Arne and Kir-Haraſbeth, the two princi- 
pal Cities of that Country, ſhould be deſtroyed, and all the reſt of it brought 
to contempt, ruin, and deſolation, which muſt have been executed the 
ſame year that Samaria was firſt beſieged. It ſeemeth molt likely that Sa/- 
maneſer to ſecure himſelf from any diſturbance on that fide firſt invaded 
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Moab, and having deſtroyed theſe two Cities brought all the reſt of tha 
Countrey under his Subjection, and placed Garriſons therein ſufficient to 
put a ſtop to all Incurſions of the Arabs, which might that way be made 
upon him, before he would begin that diege. For otherwiſe he could not 
have been able to carry it on with ſucceſs. 

Ix the ſame year that Samaria was taken, e Mardoc-Empadus begun his 
reign at Babylon. He was the Son of Beleſis or Baladan, or Nabonaſſar, 
(for by all theſe names was he called) and was the fame, © who in Scripture 
ic called Merodach Baladan the Son of Baladau. But after the death of 
his Father, ſeveral other Princes had ſucceeded in Babylon before the Crown 
came to him. For Nabonaſſar dying when he had fat in the "Throne four- 
teen years, after him reigned Nadzus two years, and after him Chin Seu 
and Porus Jointly five years, and then after them Jugæus five years. But 
of theſe there being nothing on record beſides their Names in the Canon of 
Ptolemy, we have not hitherto taken any notice of them. After Jugæus ſuc- 
cced Mardoc-Empadus in the twenty icventh year after the beginning of 
his Father's Kingdom in Babylon, and reigned twelve years. 

WIILE Salmaneſer was engaged in the Siege of Samaria, Hezekiah 
took the opportunity of recovering what had been loſt from his Kingdom 
in the Reign of his Father. And therefore making war upon the Ph/:- 
ſtins he not only regained all the Cities of Judab, which they had ſcized 
during the time that Pekah and Resin diſtreſſed the Land, but alſo diſ- 
poſſeſled them of almoſt all their own Countrey, excepting Gaza and Gath. 

As ſoon as the Siege of damaria was over, Salmaneſer ſent to Hezekiah 
to demand the Tribute, which Ahaz had agreed to pay for the Kingdom 
of Judæa in the time of Tiglath-Pileſer his Father, but Hezekzah truſting 
in the Lord his God would not hearken unto him, neither did he pay him 
any Tribute, or ſend any preſents unto him, which would immediately have 


brought Sa/maneſer upon him with all his Power, but that he was diverted 
by another war. 


Fox Elulæus King of Tyreſeeing the Philiſtius brought low by the war, 
which Hezekiah had lately made upon them, laid hold of the opportunity 
of reducing Gath again under his obedience, which had ſome time before 
revolted from him. Whereon the C tes applying themſelves to Salmna- 
eſer engaged him in their cauſe, ſo that he marched with his whole army 
againſt the Tyrians, Whereon Sidon, Ace, (afterwards called Prolemais 
and now Acon) and the other maritim Towns of Phenca, which had till 
then been ſubject to the Tyr:ans, revolted from them, and ſubmitted to 
$7/142ncſer. But the Tyr:ans having in a fea fight with twelve ſhips only 
beaten the Mhriau and Pheniciantlcets both joyned together, which con- 
tilted of fixty ſhips, this gave them ſuch a reputation in naval Affairs, and 
nad their name fo terrible in this fort of war, that Sa/maneſer would not 
venture to cope with them any more at ſea, but turning the war into 4 
Siege left an army to block up the City, and returned into KH eiae The 
Forces which he left there much diſtreſſed the place by ſtopping their A- 
quæducts, and cutting off all the conveyance of water to them. Jo re- 
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lieve themſelves in this Exigency they digged wells, from whence they 
drew up water, and by the help of them held out five years, at the end of 
which Salmaneſer dying, this delivered them for that time. But they be- 
ing over puffed up with this ſucceſs, and growing very inſolent hereon, 
this provoked that Prophecy againſt them in che xxii Chapter of 1/azah, 
which foretold the miſerable overthrow that ſhould afterwards happen 
unto them, and was accordingly effected by Nebuchadnezzar King of 
Babylon, as will be hereafter ſhewn. | 

Ix the ninth year of Hezekiah dyed Sabacon or So King of Egypt, after 


he had reigned in that Countrey “ eight years, and * Sevechus his ton, whom 
! Herodotus calleth Sethon, reigned in his ſtead. 


SALMANESER King of Aſyria being dead after he had reigned 
fourteen years, Sennacherib his ſon ſucceeded him in the Kingdom, and 
reigned about eight years. He is the fame whom the Prophet 1/aiah 
(c. xx. 1.) calleth Sargon. As ſoon as he was ſettled in the Throne, he re- 
newed the demand which his Father had made upon Tezek:ah for the Tri- 
bute, which Ahaz had agreed to pay in the reign of Tiglath-Pileſer his 
Grandfather, and * on his refuſal to comply with him herein denounced 
war againſt him, and marched with a great army into Judea to fall upon 
him. This was in the fourteenth year of the Reign of King Hezekzah. 

Ix this ſame year * Hezekzah falling ſick of the peſtilence, had a Metlage 
from God by the Prophet 1/azah to ſet his Houſe in order, and prepare 
for death. But on his hearty prayer to God he obtained another Metlage 
from him by the ſame Prophet, which promiſed him Life for fifteen years 
longer, and alſo deliverance from the Mriaus, who were then coming 
againſt him; and to give him thorough Aſſurance hereof by a miraculous 
Sign, God did at his requeſt make the Sun go backward ten degrees upon 
the Sun-Dyal of Ahaz. And accordingly a lump of figs having been by 
the Prophet's direction made into a Plaiſter, and laid to the Peſtilential 
boil, he recovered within three days, and went up to the Houſe of God 
to return thanks unto him for ſo wonderful a deliverance. 

MERODACH BAL ADAN King of Babylon (the ſame who in 
Ptolemy's Canon is called Mardoc-Empadus) hearing of this miraculous 
recovery © ſent Ambaſladors unto him to congratulate him hereon, which 
Hezekiah was much pleaſed with. Their coming on this occaſion ſeemeth 
principally to have been for two reaſons. The firſt, to enquire about the 
miracle of the Sun's retrogradation (for the Chaldeaus being above all other 
Nations then given to the ſtudy of Aſtronomy, were very curious in their 
enquiries after ſuch matters.) And the other, to enter into an Alliance with 

him againſt Senuacherib, whoſe growing power the Babylontans had reaſon 
to fear, as well as the ZFews. And to make the Babylouiaus put the greater 
value upon his alliance on this account, ſeems to he the reaſon that Heze- 
kiah ſhewed thoſe Ambaſſadors from them all the riches of his Houſe, his 
Treaſures, his Armory, and all his ſtores and ſtrength for War. But by 
this he having expreſſed the vanity and pride of his mind, God ſent him 
by the Prophet 1/azah a rebuking Meſſage for it, and alſo a Prophecy of 
what the Babylonzans ſhould afterwards do unto his family, in order to the 
humbling of that pride with which his heart was then elated. 
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Towarps the end of the fourteenth year of Hezekiah's reign * Senna- 
cherib came up with a great army againſt the fenced Cities of Fudab, and 
took ſeveral of them, and laid ſiege to ZLachiſh, threatning Jeruſalem it 
ſelf next. W hereon Hezek:ah taking advice of his Princes and chief Coun- 
ſellors made all manner of Preparations for its defence, repairing the walls, 
and making new ones where they were wanting, and fortifying them with 
Towers, and all other works and buildings neceſſary for their defence. 
And he provided alſo Darts and Shields in great abundance, and all other 
Arms and Artillery, which might be any way uſeful for the defending of 
the place, and the annoying of the Enemy on their coming againſt it. And 
he cauſed all the people to be enroll'd and marſhall'd for the war, that were 
fit and able for it, placing over them Captains of Experience to inſtruct 
them in all military Exerciſes, and to conduct and lead them forth againſt 
the Enemy, whenever there ſhould be an occaſion for it. And he took 
care alſo to ſtop up all the Wells that were without the Walls of Zeru/a- 
lem for a great compaſs round the City, and diverted all Brooks and Wa- 
ter-courſes from coming that way, thereby to diſtreſs the Enemy for want 
of Water, ſhould they come and ſet down before that place. And farther, 
to {trengthen himſelf the more againſt fo potent and formidable an Enemy, 
he entered into alliance with the King of Zg ypt for their mutual defence. 
But the Prophet 1/a:zah condemned this alliance, as carrying with it a di- 
ſtruſt in God, telling the Jeu that they ſhould confide in him alone for 
their deliverance, who would himſelf come down to fight for Mount Zion, 
and deliver and preſerve Feruſalem from the power of the enemy that was 
then riſen up againſt it: And that whatſoever truſt they ſhould place in 
Egypt ſhould all come to nothing, and be of no benefit to them, but ra- 
ther turn to their ſhame, their reproach, and their confuſion, and ſo in the 
event it accordingly happened. 

However Sennacherib being informed of all theſe preparations which 
Fezekiah had made for his defence, and perceiving thereby how difficult 
a work it would be to take ſo ſtrong a City, when ſo well appointed and 
provided for its defence, he became inclined to hearken to Terms of ac- 
commodation, and therefore on Hezek:ah's ſending to treat with him, it 
was agreed that Hezek:ah paying unto him three hundred Talents of Sil- 
ver, and thirty Talents of Gold for the preſent, and duly rendring his Tri- 
bute for the future, there ſhould be Peace. But when Sennacherib had re- 
ceived the money he had little regard to this agreement, but ſoon after 
broke it, and again renewed the war, as will be hereafter ſhewn. How- 
ever for the preſent he gave him ſome reſpit and marched againſt Eg ypr, 
and the better to open his way into that Countrey * he ſent Tartan one of 
his Generals before him to take Aſhdod, or Azotus, from the taking of 
which place the Prophet 1/azah dates the beginning of the war which Fen- 
nacherib had with the Egyptians, wherein, according as that Prophet had 
foretold, he much afflicted that people three years together, deſtroying 


42 Kings xx. 2 Chron. xxxii. Iſaiah xxxvi. e Iſaiah XXX. XIII. f An Hebrew Talent 
according to the Scripture (Exod. xxxviii. 25, 26, 27.) containing three thouſund Shekels, and eve 


Shekel being three Shillings of our money, theſe three hundred Talents of Silver muſt contain of our mo- 


ney one hundred thirty five thouſand pound, and the thirty Talents of Gold two hundred and fixteen thou- 
ſand pound. So the whole Sum here paid by Hezekiah amounted to three hundred fifty one thouſand ponnd 
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their Cities, and carrying multitudes of them into Captivity. At that time 
Sevechus the ſon of Sabacon or So the Ethiopian was King of Egypt, whom 
Herodotus calls Sethon, and repreſents him as a Prince of ſo fooliſh a con- 
duct, as was molt likely to bring ſuch a Calamity upon his Kingdom, when- 
ſoever it ſhould be aſſaulted by an enemy. For affecting the office of a 
Prieſt he neglected that of a King, and cauſing himſelf to be conſecrated 
chief Pontif of Vulcau gave himſelf wholly up to Superſtition, and having 
no regard to the warlike defence of his Kingdom, he ſo far neglected and 
diſcouraged the Military order, which were there maintained for it, that 
he took from them their Tenures, which in che time of the former Kings 
his Predeceſſors had been allowed them for their ſupport, which gave them 
ſuch a juſt cauſe of offence and indignation againſt him, that when he had 
need for their valour on this occaſion, they would not fight for him, where- 
on he was forced to raiſe an Army of ſuch raw and inexperienced men as 
he could get out of the Shopkeepers, Tradeſmen, Labourers, and ſuch 
like People, which being wholly unable to cope with ſuch an Army of Ve- 
terans as Sexnacherib brought againſt them, he did with great eaſe over- 
run the Countrey, and work what devaſtation in it he pleaſed. And at this 
time ſeems to have been brought upon No- Amon, a famous City in Ze ypr, 
that deſtruction which the Prophet Nahum {peaks of (Ch. ui. 10.) where 
he tells us, that her Inhabitants were carryed into Captivity, her young 
children daſh'd in Pieces in the top of her Streets, and her great men 
divided by lot among the Conquerors, and put into Chains to be led away 
as Slaves and Captives. All which he tells us happened while Zg yp and 
Ethiopia were her ſtrength, which plainly points out unto us this time, when 


an Ethiopian Prince reigned over Zgypt. For Sabacon or So the Father of 


Sevechus was an Ethiopian, who made himſelf King of Egyyt by Conqueſt, 
and therefore during his and his Son's reign Egyyt and Ethiopia were as 
one Countrey, and they mutually helped each other, an inſtance whereof 
will not be wanting in this War. 

NO-AMON in Egypt was © the fame with Thebes, famous for its hun- 
dred Gates, and vaſt number of Inhabitants. The Greeks called it Dioſpo- 
lis, or the City of Jupiter, becauſe of a famous Temple there built to 7 
piter. And for the ſame reaſon was it called No-Amon by the Eg yptians. 
For Amon was the name of Jupiter among that People. 

Ir is to be obſerved that the deſtruction of No-Amon mentioned in Na- 
hum muſt have been ſome time before that of Nzzzveh. For the former 
is hiſtorically related by him as paſt, and the other only prophetically fore. 
told as to come. And therefore Niuiveh having been deſtroyed in the 
twenty ninth year of Zo/zah, as will hereafter be ſhewn, this deſtruction of 
No- Amon muſt have been long before, and in no time more likely, than 
when Sexnacherib made this war upon Egypt, and harraſſed it from one 
end to the other for three years together. They who refer this deſtructi- 
on of No-Amon ſpoken of by Nahum to the Invaſion of Nebuchaduezzar, 
place it after the deſtruction of Niniveh, and thereby make one part of 
the Text inconſiſtent with the other. | 

Bur Seunacherib did not end this war with the ſame Succeſs as he be- 
gun it, For having laid ſiege to Peluſium, and ſpent much time in it, he 
was at length forced to break up from thence, and retreat out of Zg ypr, 
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becauſe of Tirhakah King of Ethiopia. For he being come into Egypt 4». 710. 
with a great Army to help Sevechus his Kinſman, was on a full march to- 40: 


wards Peluſium to relieve the place, which Sennacherib hearing of durſt 
not abide his coming, but raiſed the ſiege and returning into Judea en- 
camped again at Lachiſb, where he renewed the war with Hezek;ahnot- 
withſtanding the agreement of Peace which he had afore made with him; 
and to let him know as much as he ſent Tartan, Rabſaris, and Rabſhakeh, 
three of his principal Captains, with that proud and blaſphemous meſlage, 
which we have at full recited in two places of the Holy Scripture. It was 
delivered to the King's Officers from under the Walls of Jeruſalem in the 
hearing of all the People, and in the Hebrew tongue. For they hoped 
thereby to draw the People to a Revolt, but they failing of uc herein 
returned to Seunacherib without their deſign. The perion appointed to 
deliver this Meſſage was Rab/hakeh, who by his ready {peaking of e /7e- 
brew tongue ſeems to have been an Apoſtate 7e, or elie one of the Captivity 
of I/rael By office he was the King's chief cup-bearer, as his name imports. 
On their return they found Seunacherib decamped from Lachiſh, and lay- 
ing ſiege to L:bnah, where hearing that Tir haba on his finding him gone 
from Peluſium was marching after him, as in purſuit of one flying from 
him, he led forth his army againſt him, and gave him a great overthrow. 
For it was * from God by the Prophet 1/azah afore laid as a burthen up- 
on Egypt, and as a burthen upon Ethiopia thus to be punithed by him, 
and he was no more than as God's Executioner herein. But before he 
went forth to this laſt war he ſent again to Hezekiah, adding a molt blaſ- 
phemous Letter to his former Meſſage, defying therein both him, and al- 
ſo the Lord his God, in a molt impious manner, which juſtly provoked 
the wrath of God againſt him to that degree, as brought a molt ditmal de- 
{truction upon him to the cutting oft of almolt all his Army. For when 
ſwelling with his freſh victory over the Erhzoprans, he was on his full 


march towards Jeruſalem, with thorough purpoſe utterly to deſtroy that 
place and all in it, an Angel of the Lord went forth, and in one night ſmote 


in the Camp of the AMHriaus an hundred fourſcore and five thouſand men, 
ſo that when he aroſe in the morning he found almoſt all his Army dead 
Corps, with which being terrified he fled out of Judea in great confuſi- 
on, and made all the haſte he could back again to Niuiveh, where he 
dwelt all the remainder of his Life, in diſhonour, ſhame, and regret. This 
hapned in the eighteenth year of King Hezekah, and four years after Sex- 
nacherib firſt came into thoſe parts After this Hezekiah reigned the reſt 
of his time 1n great peace and proſperity, being feared and honoured by 
all the Nations round him, by reaſon of the favour which they ſaw he had 
with the Lord his God, in the great and wonderful deliverance which he 
had vouchſafed unto him. So that none of them after this would any 
more lift up their hand againſt him. | 

Trr Babylouiſb Talmud hath it, that this deſtruction upon the Army ut 
the Afyrians was executed by lightning, and ſome of the Targums are 
quoted for ſaying the ſame thing. But it ſeemeth moſt likely, that it was 
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effected by bringing on them the hot wind, which is frequent in thoſe 
parts, and often when it lights among a multitude, deſtroys great numbers 
of them in a moment, as it frequently happens in thoſe vaſt Caravans of the 
Mahometans, who go their annual Pilgrimages to Mecca. And the words 
of 1/aiah which threatned Sennacherib with a blaſt, that God would ſend 
upon him, ſeem to denote this thing. 

HERODOTVS * gives us from the relation of the Ægyytian Prieſts 
ſome kind of a diſguiſed account of this deliverance from the Afſyrians, in 
a fabulous application of it to the City of Peluſium, inſtead of Jeruſalem, 
and to Sethon the Egyptian King inſtead of Hezekiah: By whoſe piety he 
faith it was obtained, that while the King of Aria laid ſiege to Heluſium, 
a great number of Rats were miraculouſly ſent into his Army, which in one 
night did eat all their Shield-{traps, Quivers, and Bow-{trings, fo that on 
their riſing the next morning finding themſelves without arms for the car- 
rying on of the war, they were forced to raiſe the Siege and be gone. And 
it is particularly to be remarked that Herodotus calls the King of MHria, 
to whom he faith this hapned, by the ſame name of Sernacherzh, as the 
Scriptures do, and the time in both doth alto well agree, which plainly 
ſhews, that it is the ſame fact that is referred to by Herodotus, although 
much diſguiſed in the relation, which may eatily be accounted for, when 
we conſider that it comes to us through the hands of ſuch as had the grea- 
teſt averſion both to the Nation and the Religion of the Zews, and there- 
fore would relate nothing in ſuch manner as might give any reputation to 
either, 

Ar rr this terrible blow, and the loſs of ſo great an Army, Sernache- 
rib was ſo weakned, that he had no way of again recovering himſelf, which 
making him to fall into contempt among his dubjects, ſeveral of his Provin- 
ces revolted from him, and particularly Media, which was the largeſt and 
the molt conſiderable of all his Empire. For the Medes, when they heard 
in how low a condition he was returned to Nh, immediately ſhook 
off his Yoke, and ſet * up for themſelves in a fort of Democratical Govern- 
ment; but ſoon growing ſick of the Confuſions which this cauſed among 
them, they were forced to have recourſe to Monarchy for the remedy, and 
the next year after choſe Dezoces for their King, whom they had formerly 
made great uſe of, as a common Arbitrator of their differences, and for 
the great proof which he had given of his juſtice and abilities on ſuch oc- 
caſions, they advanced him to this dignity. He began his reign in the 
nineteenth year of King Hezekiah, and having repaired, beautified, and 
enlarged the City of Echatana, he made it the Royal Seat of his Kingdom, 
and reigned there with great wiſdom, honour, and proſperity, fifty three 
years, during which time it growing to be a great City, he 1s for this rea- 
ſon reckoned by the Greeks to have been the Founder of it. 

Int fame year Arkianus began his reign at Babylon after the deceaſe 
of Mardoc-Empadus, or Merodach-Baladan, who ended his life with the 
former year, after having reigned over the Baby/onzans twelve years. 

SENNACHERIB after his return to Niuiveh being enflamed with 
rage for liz great loſs and diſappointment, as if he would revenge himſelf 
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upon his Subjects for it, grew thenceforth very cruel and tyrannical in the 
management of his Government, eſpecially towards the Tews and Iſrae- 
lites, abundance of which he cauſed every day to be ſlain and caſt into the 
ſtreets, by which ſavage humour having made himſelf lointolerable, that he 
could be no longer born by his own family, his two eldeſt Sons Adrame- 
lech and Sharezar conſpired againſt him, and falling upon him while he 
was worſhipping in the Houſe of Ni/roch his God, they there flew him 
with the Sword, and thereon having made their etcape into the Land of 
Armenia, Eſarhaddon his third Son reigned in his ſtead. Some Commen- 
tators will have it, that he had vowed to ſacrifice theſe his two Sons to 
appeaſe his Gods, and make them the more favourable to him for the re- 
ſtoration of his Affairs, and that it was to prevent this that they thus {acri- 
ficed him. But for this there is no other foundation, but that ſcarce any 
thing elſe can be thought of, which can afford any excuſe tor ſo wicked 
and barbarous a parricide. 6 

ESARHADDON begun his reign over MHria about the twenty 4-. 705 
ſecond year of King Hezekzah, which was the laſt of the reign of dc vechu FINE: BS: 
or Sethon, in the Kingdom of Ag ypr, who dying after he had reigned 
fourteen years was ſucceeded by Tzirhbakah, the ſame who came with the 
Ethiopian Army to his help. He was the third and laſt of that race, that 
reigned in £Zg ypr. 

Ix the twenty third year of Hezekiah, Arkianus dying without iſſue, * 
there followed an interregnum of two years in the Kingdom of Babylon, 
before they could agree upon a Succeſſor, At length * Belibus being ad- 


vanced to the Throne fat in it three years. After him ſucceeded * Apro- 
nadius, and reigned ſix years. 


Tux ſame year that Apronadius began his Reign at Babylon, He=ekiah An 
ended his at Jeruſalem. For he died there after he had reigned twenty Hel 23. 
and nine years, and all Judah and Jeruſalem did him honour at his Death. 
For they buried him with great Solemnity in the chiefeſt and higheſt place 
of the Sepulchres of the Sons of David, expreſling thereby that they look- 
ed on him as the worthieſt, and beſt of all, that had reigned over them of 
that family ſince him, that was the firſt Founder of it. 

Tax Burial-place called the Sepulchres of the Kings of the Houſe of Da- 
vid (which hath been afore ſpoken of) was a very ſumptuous and ſtately 
thing *. It lies now without the Walls of Jeruſalem, but, as it is ſuppoſed, 
was formerly within them before that City was deſtroyed by the Romans. 
It conſiſts of a large Court of about 120 foot ſquare, with a Gallery or 
Cloyſter on the left hand, which Court and Gallery, with the Pillars that 
ſupported it, were cut out of the ſolid marble rock. At the end of the 
Gallery there 1s a narrow paſlage or hole, through which there is an en- 
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1 Maimonides i his Tra& Beth Habbechirah, c. 7. ſaith, 


In Ferzſalem they do not allow a Se- 
pulchre, except the Sepulchres of the Houſe of David, and 


the Sepulchre of Huldab the Prophe- 
teſs, which were there from the days of the former Prophets. 


been within the walls of Jeruſalem 
David are ſtrictiy to be underſtood. 


This proves theſe Sepulchres to have 
, and that the words of Scripture which place them in the City f 
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trance into a large Room or Hall of about 24 fogt ſquare, within which are 
ſevcral leſſer Rooms one within another, with ſtone- doors opening into 
them; all which Rooms with the great Room were all likewiſe cut out of the 
ſolid marble rock. In the ſides of thoſe leſſer Rooms are ſeveral Niches, in 
which the Corps of the deceaſed Kings were depoſited in ſtone coffins. In 
the innermoſt or chiefeſt of theſe Rooms was the body of Hezekiah laid in 
a Nich, perchance cut of purpoſe at that time for it in the upper end of that 
Room to do him the greater honour. And all this remains entire even to 
this day. It ſeems to have been the work of King Solomon, for it could not 
have been made without vaſt expence, and it is the only true remainder of 
old Jeruſalem, which is now to be ſeen in that place. 

HEZE KI AHduring his Reign much improved the City of Fern/alem 
not only by * new fortifying of it, erecting Magazines therein, and filling them 
with all manner of Armory, which were in uſe in thoſe days; but alſo by 
building ' a new Aqueduct, which was of great convenience to the Inhabi- 
tants for the ſupplying of them with water. And for * the better promo- 
ting of Religion he maintained skilful Scribes to collate together and write 
out Copies of the Holy Scripture, and it 1s particularly mentioned that the 
Proverbs of $9/omon were thus collected together, and wrote out by thoſe 
men. 

AxDp in his time the © $zmeonzzes being ſtreightned in their Habitations 
much enlarged their Borders towards the South. For falling on the Ama- 
lekites, who dwelt in part of Mount Seir and in the rich valley adjoyning 
they ſmote them, and utterly deſtroyed them, and dwelt in their rooms. 

Bur it was the misfortune of this good King Hezekiah to be ſucceeded 
by a ſon, who was the wickedeſt and worſt of the whole race. For after 
him reigned * Manaſeh, who being a minor only of twelve years old at his 
coming to the Crown, had the misfortune to fall into the hands of ſuch of 
the Nobility for his Guardians, and chief Miniſters, who being ill affected 
to his Father's reformation took care to breed him up in the greateſt a- 
verſion to it, that they were able, corrupting his youth with the worſt 
of principles, both as to Religion and Government; ſo that when he 
grew up, he proved the moſt impious towards God, and moſt tyrannical 
and wicked towards his Subjects, of any that had ever reigned either in 
Jeriſalem or Samaria over the Tribes of 1/rael. For he not only reſtored 
all the Idolatry of Ahaæ, but went much beyond him in every abomination, 
whereby the true worſhip of God might be ſuppreſs'd, and his moſt holy 
Name diſhonoured in the Land. For whereas 4haz did only ſhut up the 
Houſe of God, he converted 1t into an Houſe of all manner of idolatrous 
Prophanations, ſetting up an Image in the Sanctuary, and erecting Altars 
for Baalim, and all the Hoſt of Heaven, in both its Courts. And he alſo 
practiſed Waitchcrafts and Enchantments, and dealt with familiar Spirits, 
and made his children paſs thorough the Fire to Mo/ech, and filled Judah 
and Jern/alem with his High places, Idols, Groves, and Altars erected to 


| falſe Gods, and brought in all manner of other 1dolatrous Prophanations, 


whereby the true Religion might be moſt corrupted, and all manner of Im- 
piety be moſt promoted in the Kingdom. And to all theſe ways of abomi— 
nation he made Judah and Zeru/alem to conform, railing a terrible Perſe- 
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cution againſt all that would not comply with him herein, whereby he fil- 
led the whole Land with innocent blood, of which he did ſhed very much 
in the carrying on of theſe and his other wicked purpoſes. And when God 
ſent his Prophets to him to tell him of theſe his iniquities, and to exhort 
him to depart from them, he treated them with contempt and outrage, 
and * ſeveral of them he put to death. And particularly it is ſaid, that J- 
ſaiah the Prophet on this account ſuffered Martyrdom under him, by be- 
ing cruelly ſawn aſunder. This was an old Tradition among the Jews, 
and the holy Apoſtle St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews (Ch. xi. ver. 37.) 
having among the torments undergone by the Prophets and Martyrs of fore- 
going times, reckoned that of being ſawn aſunder, he is generally thought 
in that place to have had reſpect hereto. By which horrid iniquities and 
abominations God was ſo juſtly incenſed againſt the Land, that he declared 
hereon, that he would ſtretch out over Jeruſalem the line of Samaria, 
and the plummet of the Houſe Ahab, and wipe Jeraſalem clean of all 
its Inhabitants as a man wipeth a Dith and turneth it, when empty, upſide 
down. Which accordingly was executed upon it in the deſtruction of that 
City, and the deſolation which was brought upon all 7z4ah at the fame 
time. And among all the iniquitics that drew down thele heavy Judgments 
upon that City and Land, the fins of Manaſſeh are always reckoned as the 


molt provoking cauſe ; by which an eſtimate may be beſt made of the 
greatneſs of them. 


Ix the fifth year of Manaſeh died * Apronadius King of Babylon, and . . 


was ſucceeded by“ Regzbrlus, who reigned only one year. After him 
AM ſeſſimondacus had the Kingdom and held it four years. 

Ix the eleventh year of Manuaſſeth dyed Tirhakah King of Egypt, after 
he had reigned there eighteen years, who was the laſt of the Ethiopian 
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Kings that reigned in that Countrey. The Zz yptrans after his death not 


being able to agree about the Succeſſion continued for * two years toge- 
ther in a ſtate of Anarchy, and great confuſion, till © at length twelve of 
the principal Nobility conſpiring together ſeized the kingdom, and dividing 
it among themſelves into twelve parts, governed 1t by joint confederacy 
fifteen years. 

Tur ſame year that this hapned in Zg ypt by the death of Tirhatab, the 
like hapned in Babylon by the death of Me/e//rmordacus. For he leaving 
no ſon behind him to inherit the kingdom, an interregnum of Anarchy and 
confuſion followed there for eight years together, of which Z/arhaddon 


King of AMHria taking the advantage ſeized Babylon, and adding it to his 4». 689. 
former Empire thenceforth ” reigned over both for thirteen years. He is Man. 19. 


in the Canon of Prolemy called AMfar-Addinus. And in the Scriptures he 
is ſpoken of as King of Babylon and AHria jointly together. In Ezra he 
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is called A/napper, and hath there the honourable epithets of the great 
and noble added to his name by the Author of that Book, which argues 
him to have been a Prince of great excellency and worth in his time, and 
far exceeding all others that had reigned before him in either of the king- 
doms. 

Ix the twenty ſecond year of Manaſſeh, Eſarhaddon, after he had now 
entered on the fourth year of his reign in Babylon, and fully ſettled his au- 
thority there, began to ſet his thoughts on the recovery of what had been 
loſt to the Empire of the Aſyrians in Syria and Paleſtine on the deſtruction 
of his Father's army in Judæa, and on that doleful retreat, which thereon 
he was forced to make from thence, and being encouraged to this underta- 
king by the great augmentation of ſtrength, which he had acquired by ad- 
ding Babylon and Chaldea to his former kingdom of Af57:a, he prepared 
a great army, and marched into thoſe parts, and again added them to the 
Aſſyrian Empire. And then was accompliſhed the Prophecy, which was ſpo- 
ken by 1/azah in the firſt year of 4haz againſt Samarza, that within three- 
ſcore and five years Ephraim ſhould be abſolutely broken, ſo as from thence- 
forth to be no more a people. For this year being exactly ſixty five years 


from the firſt of Abaz, Eſarhaddon, after he had ſettled all affairs in Syrza, 


marched into the Land of /7ae,, and there taking captive all thoſe, who 
were the remains of the former Captivity, (excepting only ſome few, who 
eſcaped his hands, and continued ſtill in the Land) carried them away in- 
to Babylon and Aſſyria. And then to prevent the Land from becoming 
deſolate, he brought others from Babylon, and from Cutha, and from A. 
vah, and Hamath, and Sephervaim, to dwell in the Cities of Samaria in 
their {tead. And fo the ten Tribes of 1/ael, which had ſeparated from the 
Houſe of David, were brought to a full and utter deſtruction, and never 
after recovered themſelves again. For thoſe, who were thus carried away 
as well in this, as the former Captivities (excepting only ſome few, who 
joyning themſelves to the Zews in the Land of their Captivity returned 
with them) ſoon going into the uſages and 1dolatry of the Nations amon 

whom they were planted, (to which they were too much addicted while in 
their own Land) after a while became whouy abſorb'd, and ſwallowed up 
in them, and thenceforth utterly loſing their name, their language, and 
their memorial, were never after any more ſpoke of. And whereas there 
is a ſect of Samarzitans{till remaining in Samarziah, Sichem, and other Towns 
thereabout, even to this day, who {till have the Law of Mo/es in a chara- 
ger peculiar to themſelves, and in a dialect very little, if any thing at all, 


different from that of the Fews ; yet theſe are not of the deſcendents of the 


Iſraelites, but of thoſe Nations which Z/arhaddon brought to dwell in that 
Countrey in their ſtead, after the others had been carried thence into ca 
tivity. And for this reaſon the Jeu call them by no other name, than that 
of Cuthites, (the name of one of thoſe Nations, whom Eſarbaddon had plan- 
ted there) and have that utter hatred and averſion to them, that reckon- 
ing them among the worſt of Hereticks they expreſs on all occaſions a grea- 
ter deteſtation of them, than they do even of the Chriſtians themſelves. 
ESARHAD®DON, after he had thus poſſeſſed himſelf of the Land of 
Iael, ſent ſome of his Princes with part of his Army into Fadea, to re- 
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duce that Countrey alſo under his ſubjection, who * having vanquiſhed Ma- 
naſſeh in battel, and taken him hid in a thicket of Thorns, brought him 
priſoner to Eſarhaddon, who bound him in fetters and carryed him to Ba- 
bylon ; where his chains and his priſon having brought him to himſelf, and 
a due ſenſe of his great ſin, wherewith he had ſinned againſt the Lord his 
God, he returned unto him with repentance and prayer, and in his atHicti- 
on greatly humbled himſelf before him; whereon God being intreated 
by him, he mollifyed the heart of the King of Babylon towards him, ſo 
that on a Treaty he was again reſtored to his liberty, and returned to Je- 
ruſalem; and then knowing the Lord to be God he aboliſhed all thoſe ido- 
latrous prophanations both out of the Temple and out of all other parts of 
the Land, which he had in his wickedneſs introduced into them, and again 
reſtored in all things the Reformation of King Hezekiah his Father, and 
walked according thereto all the remainder of his life, worſhipping the 
Lord his God only, and none other, and all ZFudab conformed to him here- 
in. So that he continued in proſperity after this to the end of his Reign, 
which was the longeſt of any of the Kings that had fat on the Throne of 
David either before or after him. For he reigned full fifty five years, and 
theſe being all reckoned to his Reign without any chaſm, it is argued from 
hence, that his Captivity at Babylon could not have been long, but that he 
was within a very ſhort time after again releaſed from it. 

AND to this time may be referred the completion of the Prophecy of 
T/aiah concerning * the removal of Shebna, the chief miniſter of ſtate, and 
the advancement of Eliabim the fon of Hik:ah in his place. Both of them 
had been miniſters of ſtate under King Hezek:ah, Shebua having been his 
ſcribe or ſecretary, and E/:akim the maſter of his houſhold. And their 
Hiſtory, as far as may be collected from the words of the Prophet, appears 
to be thus. Shebna being a very wicked man was a fit perſon to ſerve the 
Juſts and evil inclinations of Manaſeh in the firſt part of his reign, and 
therefore was made his firſt miniſter of ſtate, and Elia bim, who was of a 
quite contrary character, was quite laid aſide. But on the Revolution that 
hapned on the coming of the army of the Mhriaus, Shebna was taken 
priſoner with his maſter, and carried to Bach lon, and there detained in cap- 
tivity to his death. And therefore Manaſeh on his repentance, and re- 
turn to Jeruſalem, having reſolved on other meaſures, called for E1:akim, 
and put the management of all his affairs into his hands, who being a per- 


ſon of great wiſdom, juſtice, and piety, ſoon re-eſtabliſhed them upon the 


ſame foot as they had been in the days of Hezekiah, and fo preſerved them 
in peace and proſperity all his time, to the great honour of the King, and 
the good of all his people, and therefore he hath the character given him 
of being a Father to the Inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and to all the Houſe 
of Judah, and that having * the key and government of the Houſe of Da- 
vid upon his ſhoulders he was the great ſupport of it all his days. This 
Eliakim is ſuppoſed to have been ofthe pontifical family, and to have him- 
ſelf in the time of Manaſeh born the office of High-Prieſt, and to have 
been the ſame who is mentioned by the name of Joakim, or Eliabim in 
the Hiſtory of Judith, as High-Prieſt at that time. For Foakim and Elia- 
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kim are both the ſame name, being both of the ſame ſignification in the 


Hiebrem tongue, and therefore the ſaid High- Prieſt in Judith is in the Sy. 


riac verſion, and alſo in Ferom's Latin verſion of that Book, called pro- 
miſcuouſly by both theſe names. But of this more will be ſaid hereafter in 
its proper place. 

Tux Nations which Eſarhaddon had brought to dwell in the Cities of 
Samaria, inſtead of the I/raelttes who had been carried thence, being on 
their ſettling in that Countrey *® much inteſted with Lions, and the King of 
Babylon being told that it was becauſe they worſhipped not the God of the 
Countrey, he ordered that one of the Prieſts, which had been carried 
thence, ſhould be ſent back to teach theſe new Inhabitants how to worſhip 
the God of 1/rael. But they only took him hereon into the number of 
their former Deities, and worſhipped him jointly with the Gods of the Na- 
tions from whence they came. And in this corruption of joining the worſhip 
of their falſe Gods with that of the true, they continued till the building of 
the Samaritan Temple on Mount Geri sim by Sanballat. But on that occa- 
ſion abundance of Fews falling off to them, they reduced them from this 
Idolatry to the worſhip of the true God only, as ſhall be hereafter related, 


and they have continued in the ſame worſhip ever ſince, even to this day. 


Ix the eight and twentieth year of the reign of Manaſſeh, the twelve 
confederated Sovereigns of Zg yp, after they had jointly reigned there fif- 
teen years, falling * out among themſelves, expelled P/ammitichus, one of 
their number, out of his ſhare which he had hitherto had with them in the 
Government of the kingdom, and drove him into baniſhment ; whereon 
flying into the fens near the Sea he lay hid there, till having gotten toge- 
ther out of the Arabian Free-booters, and the Pirates of Caria and Ionia, 
ſuch a number of ſoldiers, as with the Egyptian of his party made a con- 
ſiderable army, he marched with it againſt the other eleven, and having 
overthrown them in battel flew ſeveral of them, and drove the reſt out of 
the Land, and thereon ſeizing the whole Kingdom to himſelf reigned over 
it in great proſperity fifty and four years. 

As ſoon as he was well ſettled in the kingdom, he * entred into a war 
with the King of Aria about the boundaries of their two Empires, which 
laſted many years. For after the Aſyrians had conquered Syria, Paleſtine 
only ſeparating their reſpective Territories, it became a conſtant bone of 
contention between them, as it was between the Prolemzes and the Selen- 
cidæ afterwards, both parties ſtriving which of the two ſhould have the 
maſtery of this Province, and according as they prevailed ſometime the 
one, and ſometimes the other poſſeſſed themſelves of it. From the time of 
Hezektiah it appears to have been in the hands of the Zg yptrans till the 
captivity of Manaſſeh. But when Eſerhaddon had conquered Judea, and 
carried the King priſoner to Babylon (as hath been above-mentioned) it's 
plain that from thenceforth the King of AMHria became maſter of all, even 
to the very entry of Egypt; and the Eg yptians being at that time divided 
under ſeveral Princes, and in civil wars among themſelves, were in no ca- 
pacity to put a ſtop to this progreſs. But when P/ammitichns had gained 
the whole Monarchy to himſelf, and again ſettled the affairs of that 
kingdom upon its former foundation, (which hapned about ſeven years af. 
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ter the Captivity of Manaſſeh) he thought it time to look to the frontiers 
of his Kingdom, and ſecure them as well as he could againſt the power of 
this growing neighbour, and therefore marched with an army into Pale- 
line for this purpoſe. But in the entry thereof he found 4/hdod, one of 
the firſt Towns of that Countrey, ſo ſtrong a barrier againſt him, that it 
& coſt him a blockade of nine and twenty years before he could make him- 
ſelf maſter of it. 37 

Tris place had formerly been one of the five capital Cities of the 
Countrey of the Philiſtins. After this the Egyptians got poſſeſſion of it, 
and by well fortifying of it made it ſo ſtrong a barrier of their Empire on 
that ſide, that Sennacherib could not enter Egypt, till he had by Tartan, 
one of his Generals, made himſelf maſter of it; and when he had gotten 
it into his poſſeſſion, finding the importance of the place, he added fo much 
to its ſtrength, that notwithſtanding his unfortunate retreat out of Eg ypr, 
and the terrible loſs of his army in Judea immediately after, the AHrians 
{till kept it even to this time, and it was not without that long and tedi- 
ous ſiege, which I have mentioned, that the Zg yptiaus at laſt became again 
maſters of it. And when they had gotten it, they found it in ſuch a manner 
waſted and reduced by ſo long a war, that it did them but little ſervice 
afterwards, it being then no more than the carcaſs of that City which it had 
formerly been. And therefore the Prophet Jeremiah ſpeaking of it calls it 
" the Remmant of Aſhdod, intimating thereby that it was then only the poor 
remains of what it had been in times foregoing. 

Bur notwithſtanding this long ſiege, the whole war did not reſt there. 
While part of the army lay at the blockade, the reſt carried on the war a- 
gainſt the other parts of Paleſtine, and ſo it continued many years, which 
obliged Manaſſeh to fortity Jeruſalem anew, and to put ſtrong Garriſons in- 
to all his frontier Towns againſt them. For ſince his releaſe from the Captivi- 
ty of the Afyr:arns, and the reſtoration of his kingdom again to him, he was 
obliged to become their homager, and engage on their fide in this war a- 
gainſt the Eg ypt:ans, although they had been his former allies. And the 
better to enable him to ſupport himſelf herein, and alſo the more firmly to 
fix him in his fidelity to them, they ſeem at this time to have put under 
his command all the other parts of the Land of Canaan, that is, all that had 
formerly been poſſeſſed by the Kings of Samara, as well as what belong'd 
to him as King of Judah. For it is certain that Fo/7ah his Grandſon had all 
this, (as will hereafter be ſhewn,) that is, not only the two Tribes which made 
up the Kingdom of Judah, but alſo all that had formerly been poſſeſſed by the 
other ten under the Kings of 1/rael/. And the moſt probable account that 
can be given of his coming by all this, is, that it was all given to Manaſſeh 
on this occaſion to hold in homage of the Kings of A4/r:a, and that after 


his death it was continued to his Son and Grandſon on the ſame conditions, 


in the performance of which that good and juſt Prince King Jo/iah afterwards 
loſt his life, as will be ſhewn in its proper place. 

Ix the thirty firſt year of Manaſeh dyed E/arhaddon, after he had rei gn- 
ed with great felicity thirty nine years over the Ahhyriaus, and thirteen o- 
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ver the Babylonzens, and? Saoſduchinus his Son reigned in his ſtead. Hes! 


is the ſame who in the Book of Judith is called Nabrechodono/or. In the 
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beginning of the twelfth year of his reign, which was the forty third of Ma- 
naſſeh, he fought a great battel in the plains of Ragau with Deioces King 
of Media, (who in the book of Judith is called © Arphaxad) and having 
overthrown him, and put him to flight, purſued after him to the adjacent 
mountains, where he made his retreat, and there having overtaken him he 
cut him off and all his army; and thereon following his blow, and making 
the beſt of the advantage he had gotten, he made himſelf maſter of many 
of the Cities of Media, and among them took Ecbatana it ſelf, the Royal 
_ Seat of the Median Empire, and after having miſerably defaced it return- 
ed in great triumph to Nz#zveh, and there took his pleaſure in banquet- 
ing and feaſting, both he and his army, for an hundred and twenty days. 
AFTER this time of feaſting was over, he called his Officers, Nobles, 
and chief Counſellors together, to take an account of what tributary Coun- 
tries and Provinces had not gone with him to the war. For he had ſum- 
moned them all to attend him herein, and finding that none of the Weſtern 
Countries had paid any regard to his commands in this matter, he made a 
Decree, that Holofernes the chief Captain of his army ſhould go forth to 
execute the wrath of his Lord upon them for it. And accordingly the 
next ycar after he marched weſtward with an army of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe, and there waſted and 
deſtroyed a great many of thoſe Nations; till at length coming into Judea, 
and laying ſiege to Bethulia, he was there deſtroyed, and all his army cut 
in pieces, in the manner as is in the Book of Judith at full related. 
Trar Arphaxad in the ſaid Book of Judith was Deioces, and Nabucho- 
donoſor Saoſduchinus, appears from hence, that Arphaxad is ſaid to be that 
King of Media who was ” the founder of Ecbatana, which all other wri- 
ters agree to have been Dezoces. And the beginning of the twelfth year 
of Saoſduchinus exactly agreeth with the laſt year of Dezoces, when this bat- 
tel of Ragan is ſaid to have been fought. And there are ſeveral particulars 
in that Hiſtory, which make it utterly inconſiſtent with any other times. 
For it was while Ninzveh was the Metropolis of the Aſſyrian Empire; it 
was ? while the Perſians, Syrians, Phenicians, Cilicians, and Egyptians 
were ſubject to them; it was while the Median Empire was in being, and 
not long after the building of Ecbatana; none of which could be after the 
Captivity of 7#dah, where ſome would place this Hiſtory. For before 
that time Niniveh had been long deſtroyed, and both the Arian and 
Median Empires had been wholly extinguiſhed, and the Per/zars inſtead 
of being ſubje to the Aſyrians had made themſelves Lords over them, 
and over all the other Nations of the Eaſt, from the Helleſpont to the Ri- 
ver Indus. For ſo far they had extended and eſtabliſhed their Empire, be- 
fore the Jews were returned from the Babyloniſh Captivity, and ſettled a- 
gain in their own Countrey. And therefore we mult go much higher than 
the times after that Captivity to find a proper ſcene for the matters in that 
Book related, and it can be no where laid more agreeably both with Scri- 
pture, and prophane Hiſtory, than in the time where I have placed it. 
THr1rs Book of Judith was originally written * in the Chaldee language 
by ſome Few of Babylon; (which is not now extant) and from thence at 
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the deſire of Paula and Euſtochium was by St. Jerom tranſlated into the La- 
tin tongue, which is the Tranſlation that 15 now extant in the vulgar Latin 
edition of the Bible, of which he himſelf faith in the Preface before it, that 
he did not tranſlate it word for word, but only render'd it according to 
the ſenſe of the Author, and that cutting off all the Corruptions of various 
readings which he found in different copies, he did put only that into the 
tranſlation which he judged to be the true and entire ſenſe of the Origi- 
nal. But beſides this tranſlation of St. Jerom there are two others, one in 
Greek, and the other in Hriac. That which is in Greek is attributed to 
| Theodotion, who flouriſhed in the time of Commodus, who was made No- 
man Emperor in the year of Chriſt 180. But it muſt be much ancienter. 
For Clemens Romanns in his Epiſtle to the Coriuthiaus (which was wrote 
near 120 years before) brings a quotation out of it. The Syrac tranſlati- 
on was made from the Greek, and ſo was alſo the Eugliſb, which we at 
preſent have among the Apocryphal writings in our Bible. And it is to be 
obſerved, that all theſe three verſions laſt mentioned have ſeveral particu- 
lars which are not in Zerom's, and ſome of theſe ſeem to be thoſe various 
readings, which he profeſſeth to have cut off as corruptions of the Text. 
And particularly that which is added in the thirteenth verſe of the firſt 
chapter appears to be of this fort. For there the battel of Ragau is placed 
in the ſeventeenth year of Nabuchodonoſor, which is directly contradictory 
to what is in the former part of the ſame chapter. For there it is poſitive- 
ly faid, that it was in the twelfth year of his reign, and agreeable hereto 
Jerom's verſion placeth the expedition of Holofernes (that was the next 
year after) in the thirteenth year of Nabuchodonoſor, which is the truth of 
the matter, whercas the other following the blunder of the former con- 
tradition makes another by placing it in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
and fo renders that part of the Hiſtory wholly inconſiſtent with itſelf. And 
therefore certainly in this particular Jerom's verſion is to be preferr'd, 
which gives good reaſon to think, that it ought to be ſo in all the reſt, 
wherever there is any difference between them. 


Bur ſtill, whether the Book be a true or a feigned Hiſtory, is what 
learned men are not agreed in: The Romaniſts will have it all to be true, 
for they have received it into the Canon of divine writ. But on the other 
hand it is the opinion of Grotius, that it is wholly a parabolical fiction, 
written in the time of Autiochus Epiphanes, when he came into Judea to 
raiſe a perſecution againſt the Few: Church, and that the deſign of it was 
to confirm the Zews under that perſecution in their hopes, that God would 


fend them a deliverance. © That therein by Judith is meant Judea, by 


« Bethulia the Temple, or Houſe of God, and by the ſword; which went 
ce out from thence the prayers of the Saints, that Nabuchodomo ſor doth there 
« denote the Devil, and the Kingdom of Mhria the Devil's kingdom, 
pride: That by Holofernes is there meant the inſtrument or agent of the 
“Devil in that perſecution, Autiochus Epiphanes, who made himſelf ma- 
* ſter of Judea, that fair widow, ſo called becauſe deſtitute of relief. That 
« Eltakim ſignifies God, who would ariſe in her defence, and at length 
cut off that inſtrument of the Devil, who would have corrupted her.” 
This particular explication of the Parable (as he will have it to be) is Icon- 
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feſs the peculiar fancy of this great Man. But otherwiſe there are abun- 
dance of other learned writers among the Proteſtants, who agree with him 
in the general, that this Book is rather a parabolical than a real Hiſtory, 
made for the inſtructing and comforting of the People of the Jews under 
that figure, and not to give them a Narrative of any thing really done. And 
their reaſon for it is, that they think it utterly inconſiſtent with all times 
where it hath been endeavoured to be placed, either before or after the 
Captivity of the Fews. My putting it in the time of Manaſeh takes off all 
the Objections, which are brought to prove its inconſiſtency with the times 
after the Captivity, which I confeſs are unan{werable. | 

Bur where it here {tands the objections from the other part {till remain, 
and they are theſe following. 1/7, That 7oakim or Eliakim (for they are 
acknowledged to be both © the ſame name) is ſaid in the Hiſtory of Ju- 
dith to have been then High-pricſt. But there is none of that name to be 
found either in the Scriptures, or in Jaſephus, that was High- prieſt before 
the Captivity. 24ly, Achior the Ammonite in his ſpeech to Holofernes, 
(Chap. v. 18.) there ſpeaks of the Temple, as having been lately caſt to 
the ground, which was not done till the laſt year of the reign of Zedekzah, 
and therefore this cannot be conſiſtent with any time before it. And the 
3 Verſe of the iv Chapter plainly puts it after the Captivity. For there 
the Text is, that the People of the eus were newly returned from their 
Captivity, when Holofernes invaded Zudea. 3dly, The chief management 
of the publick affairs of the ſtate are in that book placed wholly in the 
High-prieſt without any mention made of the King throughout the whole 
of it, or implying in the leaſt, that there was then any ſuch Government in 
the Land, which renders it wholly inconſiſtent with any other times, than 
thoſe in which there was no King in Judah. 4thly, That in the concluſi- 
on of the Book, Judith is ſaid to have lived an hundred and five years, 
and that none made the children of J/ael any more afraid in all her days, nor 
a long time after her death. But ſuppoſing her to have been forty five 
years old when ſhe went out to Holafernes, (and in an older age ſhe can- 
not well be ſuppoſed to have beauty enough to charm ſuch a man) to make 
her an hundred and five years old there muſt be fixty years more added to 
her life, which will carry down her death to the fourth year of Zedekiah, 
when the ſtate of the 7ews had for ſeveral years been exceedingly diſturb'd 
by the Babylonians, and was within a little while after totally ſubverted 
by them, which makes both her life and her death abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with the times in which they are above placed. 

To the firſt of theſe objections it may be anſwered ; %, That tho” there 
be no ſuch perſon as Joakim, or Eliabim, named in Scripture to have been 
High-prieſt before the Captivity, yet this is no argument, but that there 
might have been ſuch an one. For the Scripture no where profeſſeth to 
give us an exact catalogue of all ſuch as had been High-prieſts till the Cap- 
tivity. That which looks molt like it is what we have in the ſixth Chap- 
ter of the firſt Book of Chronzcles. But that is only a direct lineal deſcent 
of the Pontifical family from Aaron to Zo/adak the ſon of Seraiah, who 
was High-prieſt at the Captivity, and not a catalogue of ſuch as had born 
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the pontifical office. For ſeveral are in that pedigree who never were High- 
prieſts, and ſeveral are left out that were. The High- prieſts of the fami- 
ly of Eh are inſtances of the latter. For they are left out of that pedigree, 
tho' they were High- prieſts. And thoſe of the true race, who were exclu- 
ded by them, are inſtances of the former. For they are in it, tho' the 

never were High-prieſts. And it is very likely, that from the time of So 
uon to the Captivity many more ſuch inſtances might have happened to 
hinder that pedigree from being an exact Catalogue of the High-pricits. 
For on the minority, or ſome other unqualifying defect of the right Heir, 
the next collateral muſt have been admitted to the office, whoſe name 
could not come into the pedigree; and on the failing of an elder branch 
(as might have hapned) the {Heir of the next collateral branch muſt have 
come into the office. And then the anceſtors of the collateral ſucceſſor 
mult be in the pedigree, though they had never been in the office. And 
thoſe of the elder branch, though they had been in the office, could not 
be in the pedigree, becauſe it had failed. For it is only the pedigree of 
Foſadack the ſon of Serazah, who was High-prieſt at the Captivity, which 
is, in a direct line from Aaron, given us in the vi” Chapter of the firſt Book 
of Chronicles. And it being the uſage of the Zews in their pedigrees to 
paſs from a remote anceſtor to a remote deſcendent, by leaving out thoſe 
who are between, of which abundance of inſtances may be given in Scri- 
pture, it's poſſible this alſo might have hapned in this cafe. And thus 
much is certain, that four High- prieſts named in Scripture are not in that 
. pedigree, i. e. Jebotada, and Zechariah his fon, who were High-prieſts in 
the reign of Joaſh; Azariah, who was High-prieſt in the reign of VSH; 
and Urijah, who was High-prieſt in the reign of Ahaz, Kings of Judah. 
There are indeed two Azariah's named in that pedigree, beſides the A⁊a- 
7:4h who was the father of Seraiab, but neither of theſe two could be the 
Azartiah that was High-prielt in the time of Uzzzah. For * Amariah the 
ſon of the laſt of the ſaid two Agariab's in that pedigree, was High-prieſt 
in the time of Zeho/aphar, five generations before. As to the pedigrees of 
the High-prieſts in Ezra and Nehemiah, they are but imperfect parts of 
that which we have in the vi“ Chapter of the firit Book of Chronicles. As 
for the Catalogue of 7Zo/ephrs, it is fo corrupted, that ſcarce five of the 
names in it agree with any thing that we have in Scripture. And there- 
fore putting all this together, Foakim or Elakim might have been High- 
prieſt in the time of Manaſſeh, tho there be no mention of him as ſuch 
by either of his names, either in the Holy Scriptures or in the Hiſtory of 
Foſephus. But 2dly, That this Joabim or Eliabim (for both, as hath been 
atore obſerv'd, 1s the ſame name) is not named- in Scripture, is not cer- 
tainly true. For there are ſome, who will have Elakim the ſon of Hil 
kiah, that 1s afore ſpoken of, to have been the perſon, and underſtand 
what is ſaid in the xxii* Chapter of 1/azah, ver. 21. of the robe and the 
girdle, which he was to put on, as meant of the Pontifical robe and girdle, and 
therefore infer from hence that he was High-prieſt, and St. Ferom and 
St. Oril among the ancients both were of this opinion. And it muſt be 
aid, that what is there propheſied of him by 1/a:ah, that God would com- 
mit the government of the ſtate to his hands in the room of Shebna, who 
was chief Miniſter before him, and that he ſhould be a father to the Inha- 
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bitants of Jeruſalem, and to the Houſe of Judah, and that the key of the 
Houſe of David ſhould be laid upon his ſhoulder, to en and to ſhut 
without controul, as he ſhould think fit, doth very well agree with that 
part which Joakim is ſaid to have acted in the Book of Judith. But that 


he was the fame perſon, is what I durſt not from that which is brought 


to prove it, lay much ſtreſs upon, neither is there any need of it for the 
ſatisfying of this objection; what I have elle ſaid being ſufficient for it. 

2dly, As to the objection from the 3* verſe of the iv Chapter of Ju- 
aith, and from the ſpeech of Achior (Ch. v. ver. 16.) the words on which 
they are founded are not in Jerom's verſion, and herefore it is moſt likely 
they were put into the Greek verſion (from whence the Engliſh is taken) 
from ſome of thoſe corrupted Copies of the original which Jerom com- 
plains of. For in his verſion (which he made from the beſt corrected Co- 
pies of the original Chaldee) the 3* verſe of the 1v® Chapter is wholly left 
out, as are alſo thoſe words of the 18“ verſe of the v* Chapter, which 
ſpeak of the Temple's having been caſt to the ground. And altho' there be 
words {till remaining in Jerom's verſion, as well as in our Eugliſb, which 
ſpeak of the Captivity and diſperſion of the Jeu, and their late reſtora- 
tion again to their own Land, yet they are none other than what may be 
better underſtood of the MHrian Captivity in the time of Manaſſeh, than 
of the Babyloniſh which hapned afterwards. 

As to the third objection, it's poſſible Manaſeth might be then engaged 
in the defence of ſome other part of his kingdom, and therefore had en- 
truſted Joakim with the management of all affairs at Zern/a/em during his 
abſence. And if he were the Eliabim mentioned in the xxii Chapter of 
T/aiah, and as chief miniſter of ſtate was then inveſted with all that ampli- 
tude of truſt and power, as is there deſcribed, that might be reaſon enough 
for him only to be made mention of in this tranſaction, without naming of 
his maſter at all therein. 

Bur laſt y, to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to the fourth objection, I muſt 
confeſs is not in my power. Could we put this Hiſtory ſo far back as the 
minority of Manaſeh, this would not only afford us an anſwer to this ob- 


jection, but would alto give us a much clearer one to the laſt preceding. 


For then there would be reaſon enough not to mention the minor King, 
but only the chief miniſter and guardian of the kingdom, in the tranſacting 
of the whole affair. And the death of Judith would on this ſuppoſition be 
at ſuch a diſtance from the deſtruction of the 7ewiſh ſtate, as not to make 
this objection unanſwerable. But the wickedneſs of the pupil will not al- 
low him to have been bred under ſo good a man for his governour, as E- 
liakim is deſcribed to be. And what is ſaid in the 18” and 19* verſes of 
the v Chapter of Judith concerning the Captivity and Reſtoration of the 
Jews, and is retained alſo in Ferom's verſion, muſt neceſſarily refer the 
matters therein related to thoſe times which followed the Captivity of Ma- 
aſſeh, and the reſtoration of him and his people again to their own Land. 
And the Chronology of this Hiſtory will not permit the beginning of it to 
fall any where elſe but in the twelfth year of Sao/duchinus, and the laſt of 
Deioces; and theſe two characters of the time exactly concurring accord- 
ing to Herodotus and Ptolemy do unavoidably determine us to fix it here. 
However our not being able to clear this difficulty is not a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for us to reject the whole Hiſtory. There is ſcarce any Hiſtory writ- 


ten, but what to the next age after may appear as to time, place, and other 
circum- 
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circumſtances, with thoſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies, as cannot then be eaſily 
reconciled, when the memory of men begin to fail concerning them. And 
how much more then may we be apt to be blundered, when we take our 
view at the diſtance of above two thouſand years, and have no other light 
to diſcern the ſo far diſtant object by, than ſuch glimmerings from broken 
ſcraps of hiſtory, as leave us next door to groping in the dark for what- 
ſoever knowledge we get by them? That which ſeemeth moſt probable 
inſ this caſe is, that the writer of this book, the more to magnify his heroine: 
attributed too long a continuance to that peace, which was by her obtain- 
ed for the land. For according to this account it muſt have laſted at leaſt 
eighty years, which being what they never had enjoyed from the time 
they were a nation, or what ſcarce any other nation ever had, I would 
rather chuſe to allow a fiction in this particular, than for the ſake of it 
condemn the whole book as ſuch, which ſeemeth to carry with it the air 
of a true hiſtory in all other particulars. 


However I muſt acknowledge, that what is above faid in the defence 
of this book for its being a true hiſtory doth not ſo far clear the matter, 
eſpecially in reſpect of the fourth objection; but that if any one will {till 
contend, that it is only a religious romance, and not a true hiſtory; that 
according to the intention of the author the ſcene of it was put under the 
reign of Xerxes, when * Joałim the fon of Zoſhua was high-prieſt, and the 
civil government of Judea, as well as the eccleſiaſtical, was in the hands 
of that officer ; and that the inconſiſtency of ſo many particulars in that 
book, with the ſtate and traniactions of thoſe times, was only from the 
ignorance of the author in the hiſtory of the ſaid times, and his unskilful- 
neſs in placing the ſcene of his ſtory in them; I fay, if any one will inſiſt 
on all this, notwithſtanding what is above ſaid, I ſhall not enter into any 
controverſy with him about it; only thus much I muſt inſiſt on, that if it 
be a true hiſtory (which I am inclined moſt to think, though I will not 
be poſitive in 1t) 1t can fall no where elfe, but in the time where I have 
laid it. 

AFTER the death of Dezoces © Phraortes his ſon ſucceeded in the king- 
dom of Media, and reigned over it twenty two years. 


Is the fifty firſt year of Manaſſeth died Sao/duchinus King of Babylon An.648. 
and Aria, and Chyniladanus reigned in his ſtead. Manafl. 
MANASSEH King of Judah, after he had reigned fifty five years, Ip» 
and lived ſixty ſeven, died at Jeruſalem; and notwithitanding his ſignal Viana 
repentance, ſince his former wickedneſs had been fo great, they would not 5 
allow him the honour of being buried in the ſepulchres of the ſons of Da- 
vid, but laid him in a grave made for him in his own garden. 
Ar TEN Manaſſeh reigned Ammon his ſon, who imitating the firſt part As. 643. 
of his father's reign, rather than the latter, gave himſelf up to all manner Ammon 
of wickedneſs and impiety, whereon the ſervants of his houſe conſpired © 
againſt him and flew him, after he had reigned two years. But the people 
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of the land ſeverely reveng'd the murder, putting them all to death, that 
had any hand in it. However they would not give him in his burial the 
honour of a place among the ſepulchres of the ſons of David, but buried 
him in the garden by his father ; which ſhews, that though they condem- 
ned the wickedneſs of his reign, they would not allow of the violence that 
was offered to his perſon, tho” it may well be ſuppoſed, that nothing leſs 
than the higheſt tyranny and oppreſſion could have provok'd his own do- 


meſtic ks to it. 


Ar TER the death of Amon Fo/iah his ſon ſucceeded him in the king- 
dom, being then but eight years old. But having the happineſs to fall un- 
der the conduct of better guardians in his minority, than did Manaſſeh 
his grandfather, he proved, when grown up, a Prince of very extraordi- 
nary worth, equalling in piety, virtue and goodneſs, if not exceeding here- 
in the beſt of his predeceſſors. | 

ALTroucn Ammon reigned but two years, yet the beginning of the 
reign of Joſiah is here put at the diſtance of three years from the beginning 
of the firſt year of Ammon, becauſe the odd months of the reign of Heze- 
kiah, Manaſſeh and Ammon, over and above the round number of years, 
which they are ſaid to have reigned, do by this time amount to a whole 
year more, which the chronology of the enſuing hiſtory makes neceſſary 
to be here ſuppoſed. | 

IN the ſixth year of Joſiah s Phraortes King of Media having brought 
under him all the upper A/a, (which is all that lay north of mount Taurus 
from Media to the river Halys) and made the Perſians alſo to become 
ſubject unto him, elated his thoughts on theſe ſucceſſes to the revenging 
of himſelf upon the Afyrzans for his father's death, and accordingly mar- 
ched with a great army againſt them, and having made himſelf maiter of 
the countrey laid ſiege to Nz#zveh it ſelf, the capital of the empire. But 
he had there the misfortune to meet with the ſame ill fate that his father 
had in the former war, for being overthrown in the attempt, he and all 
his army periſhed in it. 

ZOSIAH in the eighth year of his reign, being now ſixteen years 
old, took on him the adminiſtration of the kingdom, and beginning with 
the reformation of religion endeavoured to purge it of all thoſe corrupti- 
ons, which had been introduced in the time of Ammon and Manaſſeh, his 
father and grandfather, and did ſet his heart to ſeek the Lord his God 
with all his might, as did David his father. 

CYAXARES theſon of Phraortes having ſucceeded his father in the 
kingdom of Media, as ſoon as he had wellſettled himſelf in the government, 
drew together a great army to be revengèd on the Af/yrians for the late 
loſs, and having overthrown them in a great battel led the Medes the ſe- 
cond time to the ſiege of Niuiveh; but before he could make any pro- 
greſs therein he was called oft to defend his own territories againſt a new 
enemy. For the S ythians from the parts about the Palus Mzotis paſſing 
round the Caucaſus had made a great inroad upon them, whereby he was 
forced to leave Niuiveh to march againit them. But he had not the ſame 
ſucceſs in this war, which he had againſt the AHrians, for the Scythians 
having vanquiſhed him in battel diſpoſſeſſed him of all the upper Aſa, and 
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5 there twenty eight years, during which time they enlarg'd their 

N into Sri . as ar as the borders of Eg Dt. But there fam 
mitichus King of Egypt having met them, prevailed with intreaties and 
large gifts, that they proceeded no farther, and thereby ſaved his countrey 
from this dangerous invaſion. In this expedition they ſeized © on Bethjhear, 
a City in the territories of the tribe of Manaſſeh, on this {ide Jordan, and 
kept it as long as they continued in A/za, and therefore from them it was 
afterwards called Scythopolzs, or the city of the Scythians. But how far 
the ravages of theſe barbarians might affect Judea is no where ſaid, altho 
there can be no doubt but that thoſe parts, as well as the reſt of Paleſtine, 
both in their march to the borders of Eg t, and allo in their return from 
thence, muſt have ſuffered much by them. It is related of them, that in their 
paſſage through the land of the Philiſtines, on their return from Fg ypr, 
ſome of the ſtraglers robbed the temple of Venus at Askalon, and that 
for the puniſhment hereof they and their poſterity were afflicted with em- 
rods for a long while after; which lets us know, that the Hiſtines had 
till then {till preſerved the memory of what they had formerly ſuffered on 
the account "of the ark of God. For from that time, it ſeems, they look- 
ed on this diſeaſe as the proper puniſhment from the hand of God for all 
ſuch like ſacrilegious impieties, and for this reaſon aſſigned it to the Scy- 
thians in their hiſtories, on the charging of them there with this crime. 

OSIAH in the twelfth year of his reign, being now twenty years 5 r 
old, and having farther improved himielt in the knowledge of God and 
his Laws, proceeded according hereto farther to perfect that reformation 
which he had begun. And therefore making a ſtrict enquiry by a general 
progreſs through the land after all the relicks of idolatry, which might be 
any where remaining therein, he broke down all the altars of Baalim, with 
the idols erected on high before them, and all the high-places, and cut 
down the groves, and brake in pieces all the carved images, and the mol- 
ten images, and digged up the graves of the idolatrous prieſts, and burnt 
their bones upon all places of idolatrous worſhip, thereby to pollute and 
defile them for ever. And when he had thus cleanſed all Judah and Je- 
ru ſalem, he went into the cities of Ephraim and Mauaſſeh, and all the reſt 
of the land that had formerly been poſſeſs d by the ten tribes of 1/7ae!, 

(for all this was then ſubject to him) and there did the ſame thing. 

Ix the thirteenth year of Jeſah Jeremiah was called to the prophetick Av. 628. 
office, which he afterwards executed for above forty years in warning Jotiah 13, 
Judah and Jeruſalem of the wrath of God impending on them for their 
iniquities, and in calling them to repentance for the averting of it, till at 
length on their continuing wholly obdurate in their evil ways, it was pou- 

red out in full meaſure upon both in a moſt calamitous deſtruction. 
tn the fifteenth year of Joſiah, Chyniladanus King of Babylon and As Au. 626, 
Hria, having by his effeminacy and unprofitableneſs in the ſtate made him- VH. 
ſelf contemptible to his people, Nabopollaſar, who was general of his 
army, took this advantage to ſet up for himſelf, and being a Baby/onian 
by birth, made uſe of his intereſt there to ſeize that part of the Afyrian 
empire, and reigned King of Babylon twenty one years. 
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FOSTAH' in the eighteenth year of his reign took eſpecial care for the 


JONES: repairing of the houſe of God, and therefore ſent ſeveral of the chief othcers 


of his court to take an account of the money collected for it, and to lay 
his command upon H:/k:ah the high-prieſ\t, that he thould fee it be forth- 
with laid out in the doing of the work, fo that all might be put in thorough 
repair. The high-prieſt in purſuance of this order took a general view of 
the houſe, to ſee what was neceſlary to be done, and while he was thus 
examining every place he found the authentick copy of the law of Mo/es, 
This ought to have been laid up * on the ſide of the ark of the covenant in 
the molt holy place, but it was taken out thence and hid elſewhere in the 
time of Mazxaſſeh, as it is conjectur'd, that it might not be deſtroyed by 
him in the time of his iniquity. This Book Hilkiah ſent to the King by 
Shaphan the ſcribe, who on his delivering of it to the King, did by his 
command read ſome part of it to him. The place, which on the opening 
the book he hapned on, was (ſay the Jewiſh doctors) that part of the 
xxviliꝭ chapter of Deuteronomy, wherein are denounc'd the curſes of God 
againſt the people of Iyael, and againſt the King in particular, (Ver. 26.) 
in caſe they ſhould not keep the law which he had commanded them. On 
the hearing of this 7% ah rent his cloaths through grief, and was ſeiſed 
with great fear and conſternation on the account both of himſelf and his 
people, as knowing how much they and their fathers had tranſgreſſed this 
law, and dreading the curſes denounced againſt them for it. Lo eaſe his 
mind under this trouble and anxiety of his thoughts he ſent Hah the 
high-pricſt with ſeveral of his othcers to Huldah the propheteſs, to enquire 
of the Lord. The anſwer which they brought back was a ſentence of 
deſtruction upon Judah and Fern/alem; but that as to Joſiah, becauſe of 
his repentance, the execution of it ſhould be delayed till after his days. How- 
ever the good King, to appeaſe the wrath of God as much as lay in his 
power, called together a ſolemn aſſembly of all the elders and people of 
Judah and Jeruſalem, and going up with them to the temple cauſed the 
law of God to be there read to them, and after that both King and people 
publickly entered into a ſolemn covenant to walk after the Lord, and to 
keep his commandments, and his teſtimonies, and his ſtatutes, with all 
their heart and all their ſoul, and to perform all the words of the cove- 
nant, that were written in that book. And after this he made another 
progreſs through the land, to purge it of all other abominations of idola- 
try or other wickedneſs, which might be {till remaining in it, which he 
thoroughly rooted out in all parts of his kingdom in ſuch manner, as is in 
the xxiii chapter of the 2* book of Kings at large related. And particu- 
larly he deſtroyed the altar and high-place which Jeroboam had built at 
Bethel, firſt polluting them by burning on them the bones of men ta- 
ken out of their ſepulchres near adjoining, and then breaking down the al- 
tar, and burning the high-place and the grove, and ſtamping them all to 
powder, whereby he fulfilled what had been propheſied of him by name 
many ages before, in the time of Jeroboam. And he did the ſame in al] 
the reſt of the cities of Samarza, deſtroying every remainder of idolatry 
which he could any where find in any of them. And when the next paſ- 
ſover approached, he cauſed that feaſt to be kept with ſo great a ſolem- 
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nity, and concourſe of people from all parts of the land, that it not only 
exceeded the paſlover of Hezekiah, which is atore-mention'd, but all o- 
ther paſſovers from the days of Samuel the prophet to that time. 

By the behaviour both of the high-prieſt, as well as of the King, at the 
finding of the book of the law, it plainly appears that neither of them hag 
ſeen any copy of it before; which ſhews into how corrupt a ſtate the 
Church of the Jews was then ſunk, till this good King reformed it. or 
although Hezekiah kept ſcribes on purpoſe to collect together, and write 
out copies of the holy ſcriptures, yet through the iniquity of the times 
that after followed in the reigns of Manaſſeh and Ammon, they had either 
| been ſo deſtroyed, or elſe ſo neglected and loft, that there were then 
none of them left in the land, unleſs in ſome few private hands, where 
they were kept up and concealed till this copy was found in the temple. 
And therefore after this time (by the care we may be atlured of this re- 
ligious Prince) were written out thoſe copies of the law, and other ho- 
ly ſcriptures then in being, which were prefery'd after the captivity, and 
out of which Ezra made his edition of them in ſuch manner as will be 
hercafter rclated. | 

Ix the twenty fourth year of 7o/zab died P/ammitichus King of Egypt, 
after he had reigned fifty four years, and was ſucceeded by Necus his fon, 
the ſame who in ſcripture is called Pharaoh Necho, and often mentioned 
there under that name. He made an attempt to joyn the Nie and the 
Red-Sea, by drawing a canal from the one to the other. But after he had 
conſumed an hundred and twenty thouſand meninthe work, he was forced 
to deſiſt from it. But he had better ſucceſs in another undertaking, for 
having gotten {ome of the experteſt of the Phenician ſailors into his ſer- 
vice he | ſent them out by the Red-Sea through the ſtreights of Babet- 
mandel, to diſcover the coaſts of Mica, who having ſailed round it came 
home the third year through the ſtreights of Gibraltar and the Mediter- 
ranean fea, which was a very extraordinary voyage to be made in thoſe 
days, when the ule of the loadſtone was not known, This voyage was 
performed about two thouſand one hundred years before Fa/quez de 
Gama, a Portugeſe, by diſcovering the Cape of Cod. babe, Anno Domini 
1497, found out the ſame way from hence to the 1xdzes, by which theſe 
Phenicians came from thence. Since that it hath been made the common 
paſlage thither from all theſe weſtern parts of the world. 


—_ 


Ix the twenty ninth year of the reign of 7o/zah, which was the twenty 4. Gta. 
third of Cyaxares in the kingdom of Media, Nabopollaſar King of Baby. I9fiah 29. 


lon having made an affinity with 4/yages the eldeſt ſon of Gaxares, by 
the marriage of Nebuchaduc gar his Son with Amyitis the daughter of Aſty- 
ages, entered into a confederacy with him againſt the AHriaus, and there- 
on joining their forces together they beſieged Nzniveh, and after having 
taken the place, and ſlain Savacus the King, (who was either the ſucceſſor 
of CHyniladanus, or he himſelf under another name) to gratify the Meder 
they utterly deſtroyed that great and ancient city, and from that time Ba- 
bylon became the ſole metropolis of the Mirian empire. From the time 
that Eſarhaddon obtained the kingdom of Babylon both cities equally had 
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this honour, the King ſometimes reſiding at Niuiveh and ſometimes at Ba- 
bylon. But after this Ninzveh loſt it for ever. For although there was a- 
nother city afterwards erected out of the ruins of old Nizzveh, which for 
a long time bore the ſame name, yet it never attained to the grandeur and 
glory of the former. It is at this day called? Maſul, and is only famous 
for being the ſeat of the patriarch of the Ne/torians, of which ſect are 
molt of the chriſtians in thoſe parts. It is ſituated on the weſt fide of the 
river Tigris, where was anciently only a ſuburb of the old Nzzveh, for 
the city it ſelf ſtood on the eaſt {ide of the river, where are to be ſeen 
ſome of its ruins of great extent even to this day. According to Dio- 
dorns Siculns the circuit of Niuiveh was four hundred and eighty fur- 
longs, which make ſixty of our miles. And hence it is that it is ſaid in 
Jonah to be a city * of three days journey, that is in compaſs. For twenty 
miles is as much as a man can well go in one day. S7rabs * faith of it, that 
it was much bigger than Babylon, and in the ſame place he tells us, that 
the circuit of Babylon was three hundred, eighty five furlongs, that is 
forty eight of our miles. The phraſe much bigger may well extend to 
the other twelve miles to make it up ſixty. 

IN this deſtruction of Nini veh was fulfilled the prophecies of Jonah, 
* Nahum and © Zephaniah, againſt it. And we are told in the book of To- 
bit, that Tobias his ſon liv'd to hear of it, and that it was accompliſhed by 
Nabuchodono ſor, and Aſuerus, which exactly agrees with the account which 
out of Alexander Polyhiſtor I have juſt above given of it For that the A 
ſuerus here mentioned was Aſtyages appears from Daniel: For Darius 
the Mede, who was Cyaxares the ſon of Aſtyages, is there called the ſon 
* of Ahaſuerns. And Nabuchodonoſor was a name among the Babylonians 
commonly given to their Kings, as that of Pharaoh was among the Eg yp- 
tians. And that Nabopollaſar in particular was ſo called, not only appears 
from the rabbinical writings of the Zews, but alſo from 7oſephus him- 
ſelf, a writer by reaſon of his antiquity of much better authority in this mat- 
ter. For in his antiquities where he 1s ſpeaking of the ſame King, he 'calls 
him in a quotation, which is there brought out of Beroſus, by the Name of 
Nabuchodonoſor, and afterwards * in his book againſt Apion, repeating the 
ſame quotation, he there calls him Nabulaſſur, the ſame by contraction 
with Nabopollaſar, which plainly proves him to have been called by both 
theſe names. I know there are thoſe who take upon them from this paſ- 
ſage in the book againſt Apion to mend that in the antiquities, and put Na- 
bopollaſar in both places. But I ſee no reaſon for it but their own fancy. 
Others may with as good authority from the paſſage in the antiquities mend 
that in the book againſt Apion, and put Nabuchodonofor in both places. It's 
certain the books of Tobit and Judith can never be reconciled with any 
other ancient writings, either ſacred or prophane, which relate to thoſe 
times, unleſs we allow Nabuchodonoſor to have been a name common to 
the Kings of Babylon, 
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Tu ! archbiſhop of Armagh hath put this deſtruction of Niniveh four- 
teen years earlier, that is, in the laſt year of Chyniladanis in the canon of 
Prolomy, for no other reaſon, I ſuppoſe, but that he reckon'd that the end 
of his life and the end of his reign in that canon hapned both at the ſame 
time, and both together in the deſtruction of that city. Whereas the com- 
putation of that canon being by the years of the Kings that reigned at Ba- 
bylon, Chyniladanns's reign there muſt end where Nabopollaſar's begun, 
whether he then died or no, as it 1s moſt probable he did not, but that he 
continued to hold the kingdom of Afr: after he had loſt that of Baby- 
Jon, and that it was not till ſome time after that loſs that Niniveh was 
deſtroyed. For Euſebius placeth the deſtruction of Niniveh in the twenty 
third year of the reign of Cyaxares, and to put it back fourteen years to the 
laſt of Chyniladanus in the canon will make it fall in the ninth year of Cya- 
xares, which is too early either for his fon A/yages to have a daughter 
marriageable, as for Nebuchadnezzar to be of age ſufficient to take her to 
wife: For after this rate Nebuchaducg gar mult be allowed to have been 
" at the leaſt eighty five years old at the time of his death, and A/tyages 
much older, which is an age very unlikely for ſuch to live, who uſually 
waſte their lives both by luxury and fatigue much faſter than other men. 

Ar the deſtruction of this city of Niniveh ended the book of Tobit. It 
was firſt written "in Chaldee by ſome Babylonian Few, and ſeems in its 
original draught to have been the memoirs of the family to whichit relates, 
firſt begun by Tobit, then continued by Tobias, and laſtly finiſhed by ſome 
other of the family, and afterwards digeſted by the Cha/dee author into that 
form in which we now have it. Jerom "tranſlated it out of the Chaldee 
into Latin, and his tranſlation is that which we have in the vulgar Latin 
edition of the Bible. But there is a Greek verſion much ancienter than this. 
For we find it made ule of by Polycarp, Clemens Alexandrinus, and other 
fathers, who were before Ferom, and from this hath been made the Syriac 
verſion, and alſo that which we have in Eugliſh among the Apochryphalwri- 
ters in our Bible. But the Chaldee original is not now extant. The He- 
brew copies which go about of this book, as well as of that of Judith, ſeem 
both to be of a modern compoſure. It being eaſier to ſettle the chrono- 
logy of this book than that of the book of Judith, it hath met with much 
leſs oppoſition from learned men, and is generally looked on by both Fews 
and Chriſtians, as a genuine and true hiſtory, tho” as to ſome matters in it 
(as particularly that of the angel's accompanying of Tobias in a long jour- 
ney, under the ſhape of Azarzas, the ſtory of Raguel's daughter, the fright- 
ing away of the devil by the ſmoak of the heart and liver of a fiſh, and 
the curing of Tobit's blindneſs by the gall of the ſame fiſh,) it is much leſs 
reconcilable to a rational credibility. For theſe things look more like the 
fictions of Homer, than the writings of a facred hiſtorian, and give an ob- 
jection againſt this book, which doth not lie againſt the other. However 
it may excellently well ſerve to repreſent unto us the duties of charity and 
patience in the example of Tobit's ready helping his brethren in diſtreſs to 
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the utmoſt of his power, and his bearing with a pious ſubmiſſion the cala- 
mities of his captivity, poverty, and blindneſs, as long as inflicted upon 
him. The Latin and Greek Verſions of this book, which I have mentioned, 
do much differ, each having ſome particulars in it which are wanting in the 
other. But here the Latin Verſion mult give place to the Greek, For Je- 
rom made it before he himſelf underſtood Chaldee, by the help of a lear- 
ned Few, from whoſe mouth he tells us he wrote down in Latin what the 
other rendred into Hebrew from the original, and in this manner finiſhed 
the whole work in one day's time. And a work ſo done mull. undoubted- 


ly have abundance of miſtakes, as well as unaccuracies in it. But his tran- 


{lation * of Judith was made afterwards, when by his farther ſtudies in the 
oriental languages he had rendred himſelf as much maſter of the Chaldee, 
as he was before of the Hebrew, and he did it with great care, comparing 
diligently many various copies, and making uſe only of ſuch as he found to 
be the beſt, and therefore his veriion of that book may well deſerve an 
authority beyond the Greek, which cannot be claimed for the other. If the 
copy which Ferom tranſlated his Tot from were a true copy, and he 
were not miſtaken in the verſion, there is one paſlage in it which abſolutely 
overthrows the whole authority of the book. For (ch. xiv. 7.) there is 
mention made of the temple of Jeruſalem, as then burnt and deſtroyed, 
which makes the whole of it utterly inconſiſtent with the times in which it 
is placed. The Greek verſion, as alſo the Engliſb, which is taken from it, 
I acknowledge, ſpeak only prophetically of it, as of that which was to be 
done, and not hiſtorically, as of that which was already done, as Ferom's 
doth. However, this Latin edition is that which the church of Rome hath 
canonized. If the hiſtorical ground-plot of the book be true, which is 
the moſt that can be ſaid of it, yet certainly it is interlarded with many 
fictions of the invention of him that wrote it. 

Tn Babylonians and the Medes having thus deſtroyed Niniveb, as is 
above-related, they became ſo formidable hereon, as raiſed the jealouſy of 
all their neighbours, and therefore to put a ſtop to their growing greatneſs, 
Necho King of Egypt in the thirty firſt year of King Zo//ah marched with 
a great army towards Euphrates, to make war upon them. The words 
of Joſephus are, © That it was to make war upon the Medes and Babyloni- 
ans, who had diſſoluved the Aſſyrian empire, which plainly ſhews, that this 
war was commenced immediately upon that diſſolution, and conſequent- 
ly that the deſtruction of Niniveh, whereby this diſſolution was brought to 


paſs, was juſt before this war, in the year where according to Euſebius 1 
have placed it. 


2 Ox Necho's taking his way through Judea Zofrah reſolved to impede his 
ofiah 31. 


march, and therefore getting together his forces he poſted himſelf in the 
valley of Megiddo, there to ſtop his paſſage; whereon Necho ſent embaſſa- 
dors unto him, to let him know that he had no deſign upon him, that the 
war he was engaged in was againſt others, and therefore adviſed him not to 
meddle with him, leſt it ſhould turn to his hurt. But 7h not hearken- 
ing thereto, on Necho's marching up to the place, where he was poſted 
to ſtop his paſſage, it there came to a battel between them, wherein Jo- 
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[74h was not only overthrown, but alſo unfortunately received a wound, of 
which on his return to Jeruſalem he there died, after he had reigned thir- 
ty one years. 5 ; i 
IT is the notion of many, that 7o/zah engaged raſhly and unadviſedly in 
this war, upon an over- confidence in the merit of his own righteouſneſs, 


as if God for this reaſon muſt neceſſarily have given him ſucceſs in every 


war which he ſhould engage himſelf in. But this would be a preſumption 
very unworthy of ſo religious a perſon. There was another reaſon that 
engaged him in this undertaking, which hath been above hinted at. From 
the time of Manaſſeh's reſtoration the Kings of Judah were homagers to 
the Kings of Babylon, and bound by oath to adhere to them againſt all their 
enemies, eſpecially againſt the Zg yptzans, and to defend that border of 
their empire againſt them. And for this purpoſe they ſeem to have had 
conferred on them the reſt of the land of Canaan, that which had former- 
ly been poſſeſſed by the other ten tribes, till conquered from them by the 
Aſſyrians. It's certain Jaſiah had the whole land of 1/rael in the ſame ex- 
tent, in which it had been held by David and Solomon, before it was divi- 
ded into two kingdoms. For his retormation went through all of it, and 
it was executed by him not only in Bethel (where one of Feroboam's calves 
ſtood) but alſo in every other part thereof, and with the ſame ſovereign 
authority as in Judea it ſelf, and therefore he mult have been King of the 
whole. And it is to be remarked, that the battel was fought, not within 
the territories of Judea, but at Megiddo a town of the tribe of Manaſſeh, 
lying in the middle of the kingdom of 1/7ae/, where Jaſiah would have 
had nothing to do, had he not been King of that kingdom alſo, as well as 
of the other of Judah. And he could have had it no otherwiſe, but by 
grant from the King of Babylon, a province of whoſe empire it was made 
by the conqueſt of it, firſt begun by Tiglath-Pileſer, and afterwards finith- 
ed by Salmaneſer and Eſarhaddou. And if this grant was not upon the ex- 
preſs condition which I have mentioned, yet whatſoever other terms there 
were of this conceſſion, molt certainly fidelity to the ſovereign paramount, 
and a {teddy adherence to his intereſt againſt all his enemies was always re- 
quired in ſuch cafes, and an oath of God exacted for the performance here- 
of. And it is not to be doubted, but that Jo/zah had taken ſuch an oath 
to Nabopollaſar the then reigning King of Babylon, as Fehozakim and Zede- 
kiah afterwards did to Nebuchadnezzar, his ſon and ſucceſſor in that em- 
pire. And therefore ſhould 7o//ah, when under ſuch an obligation, have 
permitted an enemy oi the King of Babylon to paſs through his countrey to 
make war upon him without any oppoſition, it would plainly have amount- 
ed to a breach of his oath, and a violation of that fidelity, which he had in 
the name of his God ſworn unto him, which ſo good and juſt a man as 
Joſiah was, could not but abſolutely deteſt. For altho' the Romaniſts make 
nothing of breaking faith with heretics, yet the breaking of faith with an 
heathen was condemned by * God himſelf in Fehoiakim and Zedehiah, and 
molt certainly it would have been condemn'd in Joſiah alſo, had he become 
guilty of it, which being what a perſon ſo well inſtructed in religion, as 
Joſiah was, could not but be thoroughly convinced of, the ſenſe which he 
had of his duty in this particular ſeems ſolely to have been that which engaged 
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him in this war in which he periſhed. And with him perithed all the glo- 
ry, honour, and proſperity of the Jew: nation. For after that, nothing 
elſe enſued but a diſmal ſcene of God's Judgments upon the land, till at 
length all Judah and Feruſalem were ſwallowed up by them in a woful de- 
ſtruction. 

Tux death of ſo excellent a prince was deſcrvedly lamented by all his 
people, and by none more than by Jeremiah the prophet, who had a tho- 
rough ſenſe of the greatneſs of the loſs, and alſo a full foreſight of the great 
calamities that were afterwards to follow upon the whole people of the 
Jews, and therefore while his heart was full with the view of both, he 
wrote Va ſong of lamentation upon this doleful occaſion, as he afterwards 
did another upon the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. This * laſt is that which 
we ſtill have, the other is not now extant. 

MEGIDDO, where the battel was fought, was a city in the tribe of 
Manaſſeh on this ſide Fordan, which is by Herodotus called Magdolum; nigh 
it was the town of Hadad-Rimmon, afterwards called * Maximianopolis, 
and therefore the Lamentation for the death of 7%ah is in ſcripture called 
the Lamentation of Hadad-Rimmon i the valley of Megiddo, which was 
fo great for this excellent prince, and ſo long continued, that the lamen- 
tation of Hadad-Rimmon afterwards became a proverbial phraſe for the ex- 
preſſing of any extraordinary ſorrow. 

Tuls great and general mourning of all the people of 1/rae/ for the 
death of this prince, and the prophet Jeremiah's joining ſo pathetically 
with them herein, ſheweth in how great a reputation he was with them; 
which he would not have deſerved, had he engaged in this war contrary 
to the words of that prophet ſpoken to him from the mouth of the Lord, 
as the apocryphal writer of the firſt book * of Eſdras, and others from him 
fay. For then he would have died in rebellion againſt God, and diſobe- 
dience to his command, and then neither God's prophet, nor God's 


people, could in this caſe, without ſinning againſt God, have expreſſed ſo 


great an efteem for him, as this mourning implied. And therefore this 
mourning alone is a ſufficient proof of the contrary. Beſides it is to be 
obſerved, that no part of canonical ſcripture gives us the leaſt intimation 
of it, nor can we from thence have any reaſon or ground to believe, that 
there was any ſuch word from the Lord by the prophet Jeremiah, or any 
other prophet, to recal 7o/zah from this war. All that is faid of it, is from 
that apocryphal book I have mentioned, of which it may be truly faid, that 
where it is not a tranſcript from Ezra, or ſome other canonical ſcripture, 
it is no more than a bundle of fables, too abſurd for the belief of the Ro- 
maniſts themſelves, (for they have not taken this book into their canonical 
ſcripture, though they have thoſe of Tobit and of, Bell and the Dragon) 
and therefore it is deſerving of no man's regard in this particular. 

Ir is ſaid indeed (2 Chron. xxxv. 21.) that Necho ſent Meſſengers to 70. 
fiah, to tell him, that he was ſent of God on this expedition; that God 
was with him in it; and that to meddle with him would be to meddle with 
God; and that therefore he ought to forbear, that God deſtroy him not. 
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w 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. x This laſt referring throughout to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem cos 
wot be that which was wrote upon the death of Joſiah. y Joſhua xvii. 11, Judges i. 27. 
Hieronymus. * Zechariah xii, 11, > Chap. i. 28. 


And 


And (ver. 22.) that Joſiah hearkened not to the word of Necho from the 
mouth of God. And from all this put together, ſome would infer that Jo- 
/iah was diſobedient to the word of God in going to that war. But this 
is utterly inconſiſtent with the character, which is given us in ſcripture, of 
that religious and excellent prince. And therefore what is here ſaid muſt 
not be underſtood of the true God, the Lord Fehovah, who was the God 
of T/+ael, but of the Egyptian Gods, whoſe oracles Zoiah had no reaſon 
to have any regard to. For Necho being an heathen prince knew not the 
Lord Jehovah, nor ever conſulted his prophets or his oracles; the Egyptian 
Gods were thoſe only which he worſhipped, and whoſe oracles he conſul- 
ted, and therefore when he ſaith he was ſent of God on this expedition, 
and that God was with him, he meant none other than his falſe Egyptian 
Gods whom he ſerved. For wherever the word God occurs in this text, 
it is not expreſſed in the Hebrew original by the word Zehovah, which is 
the proper name of the true God, but by the word Elohim, which being 
in the plural number is equally applicable to the falſe Gods of the heathens, 
as well as to the true God, who was the God of Iael, and in the ſcri- 

tures of the old teſtament it is equally uſed for the expreſſing of the one, 
as well as the other. For wherever there is occaſion therein to ſpeak of 
thoſe falſe Gods, it is by the word Elohim that they are there mentioned. 


And whereas it is ſaid (ver. 22.) that Jaſiah hearkened not to the words of 


Necho from the mouth of God, (and from hence it is chiefly inferr'd that 
the meſſage which Necho ſent to Joſiah was truly from God) it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the phraſe, which we render from the mouth of God, is in the 
Hebrew original Mippi Elohim, 1. e. from the mouth of Elohim, which 
may be interpreted of the falſe Gods, as well as of the true God, /as hath 
been already ſaid) and much rather in this place of the former, than of 
the latter. For wherever * elſe through the whole Hebrew text of the ho- 
ly ſcriptures there 1s mention made of any word coming from the mouth 
of God, he is there mentioned by the name Fehovah, which determines it 
to the true God; and this is the only place in the whole Hebrew bible, 
where in the uſe of this phraſe it is expreſſed otherwiſe, that is, by the name 
Elohim, and not by the name Fehovah, which change in the phraſe in this 
place is a ſufficient proof to me, that there muſt be here a change in the 


{ignification alſo, and that the word which is here ſaid to come from the 


mouth of Elohim is not the ſame with the word which is every where elſe 
in the uſe of this phraſe in ſcripture faid to come from the mouth of Fe- 
hovah, but that EJohim muſt in this place ſignify the falſe Gods of the E- 
gyptians, and that from their falſe oracles only Necho had this word, which 
he ſent to Joſab. For what had he to do with any word from the true 
God, who knew him not, nor ever worſhipped him? or how could any 
ſuch revelation come to him, who knew not any of his prophets, or ever 
conſulted them? and therefore moſt certainly the word, which is here ſaid 
to come Mippi Elohim, i. e. from the mouth of Elobim, muſt be under- 
ſtood only of Nechs's Elohimn, that is, of thoſe falſe Egyptian Gods whoſe 
oracles he conſulted, before he undertook this expedition, as it was then 
uſual with heathen princes on ſuch occaſions to confult the falſe deluding 
oracles of the Gods they worſhipped. And had it been here Mippi Feho- 
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vah, i. e. from the mouth of Jehovah, inſtead of Mippi Elohim, conſider- 
ing who ſent the meſſage, it would not have much mended the matter. 
For Joſiah would have had no reaſon to believe it from ſuch a meſſenger. 
When Sernacherib came up againſt Judah, he ſent Hezekiah word, that 
the Lord (Jehovah in the Hebrew) ſaid unto him, Go up againſt this land, 
and deſtroy it. But it was not reckoned a fault in Hezekiah, that he be- 
lieved him not, neither could it be reckoned a fault in Zofah in doing the 
ſame. For it is certain that Sennacherib in ſo pretending lyed to King He- 
zekiah, and why might not Fo/iah then have as good reaton to conclude 
that Necho, in the like pretence, might have lyed alſo unto him? For God 
uſed not to ſend his word to his ſervants by fuch meſſengers. But Necho's 
pretence was not ſo large as Sennacherib's. For Sennacherib pretended to 
be ſent by Jehovah, the certain name of the true God, but Necho preten- 
ded to be ſent only by Elohim, which may be interpreted of his falſe E- 
gyptian Gods as well as of the true God. And it ſeems clear he could 
mean none other than the former by that word 1n this text. And there- 
fore Jo/iah could not be liable to any blame in not hearkening to any 
words which came from them. 

Ar rr the death of Jh the people of the land took Fehoahag his 
ſon, who was alſo called Shallum, and made him King in his ſtead. He 
was much unlike his father. For he did that which was evil in the ſight 
of the Lord, and therefore he was ſoon tumbled down from his throne 
into a priſon, where he ended his days with miſery and diſgrace in a ſtrange 
land. 5 

For Pharaoh Necho having had the good ſucceſs in his expedition to 
beat the Babylonians at the Euphrates, and having thereon taken Charche- 
Miſh, a great city in thoſe parts, and ſecured it to himſelf with a good gar- 
riſon, after three months returned again towards Eg ypt, and hearing in 
his way that 7ehoahaz had taken upon him to be King of Judah without 
his conſent, ? he ſent for him to Riblab in Syria, and on his arrival cauſed 
him to be put in chains, and ſent him priſoner into Zg ypt, where he died; 
and then proceeding on in his way came to Jeruſalem, where he made Fe- 
hojakim, another of the ſons of Fo/iah, King inſtead of his brother, and 
put the land to an annual tribute of an hundred talencs of ſilver, and a ta- 
lent of gold, and after that returned with great triumph into his own 
F 8 | Ir 
HERO DOT US making mention of this expedition of Necho's, and 
alſo of the battle which he fought at Megidds (or Magdolum, as he calleth 
it) ſaith, that after the victory there obtained by him, he took the great 
city Cadytis, which city he afterwards deſcribes tobe a mountainous ci 
in Paleſtine, of the bigneſs of Sardis in Lydia, the chief city of all Leger 
Aſia in thoſe times. By which deſcription this city Caahytis could be none 
other than Jeruſalem. For that is ſituated in the mountains of Paleſtine, 
and there was then no other city in thoſe parts which eould be equalled 
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to Sardis, but that only. And it is certain from ſcripture, that after this 
battel Necho did take Jeruſalem. For he was there when he made Jehoi- 
akim King. There is, I confeſs, no mention of this name either in the ſcri- 
ptures or in Joſephus. But that it was however called ſo in the time of 
Herodotus by the Syrians and Arabians doth appear from this, that it is 
called by them and all the eaſtern nations by no other name, but one of 
the ſame original, and the ſame ſignification, even to this day. For Jeru- 
ſalem is a name now altogether as ſtrange among them as Cadytis is to us 
They ” all call it by the name of Al kude, which ſignifies the ſame that Ca- 
dytis doth, that is, The Holy. For from the time that Solomon built the 
temple at Jeruſalem, and it was thereby made to all 1/-ae! the common 
place of their religious worſhip, this epithet of The Holy was commonly 
given unto it. And therefore we find it thenceforth called, in the ſacred 
writings of the Old Teſtament, © Air Hakkodeſþ, i. e. the city of holineſs or 
the Holy City, and fo alſo * in ſeveral places in the New Teſlament. And 
this ſame title they gave it in their coins. For the inſcription of their ſhe- 


kels (many of which are {till extant) was * Zeru/alem Keduſhah, i. e. Je- 


ruſalem the Holy, and this coin going current among the neighbouring na- 
tions, eſpecially after the Babyloniſh captivity had made a diſperſion of that 
people over all the eaſt, it carry'd this name with it among them, and the 
from hence called the city by both names Jeruſalem Keduſhah, and at 
length for ſhortneſs ſake Keduſhah only, and the Syrians (who in their 
dialect uſually turned the Hebrew ſh into th) Kedutha, And the Hriac, 
in the time of Herodotus, being the only language that was then ſpoken in 
Paleſtine (the Hebrew having been no more uſed there, or any where elſe, 
as a vulgar language, after the Babylouiſh captivity) ne found it when he 
travelled thorough that countrey to be called there in the Syrzc dialect 
Kedutha, from whence by giving it a Greek termination he made it in the 
Greek language Kz9vs or Cadytis in his hiſtory, which he wrote about the 
time that Nehemiah ended his twelve years government at Feruſalem. And 
for the ſame reaſon that it was called Keduſha or Kedutha in Syria and 
Paleſtine, the Arabs in their language called it Bait Almokdes, i. e. the 
holy Buildings, or the holy City, and often with another adjective of the 
ſame root and the ſame ſignification Bait :11kuds, and at length ſimply A. 
kuas, 1. e. The Holy, by which name only * it is now called by the Turks, 
Arabs, and all other nations of the Mahometan religion in thoſe parts. 
And that it may not look ſtrange to prove an ancient aame by the modern 
name, which is now given that place, it is neceſſa y I acquaint the reader, 
that the Arabs being the ancienteſt nation in the world, (who have never 
been by any conqueſt diſpoſſeſſed, or driven out of their countrey, but 
have there always remained in a continued deſcert from the firſt planters 
of it even to this day) and being alſo as little given to make changes in their 
manners and uſages, as they are as to their country, they have ſtill retain- 
ed thoſe ſame names of places which were at firſt given them, and on their 
getting the empire of the eaſt reſtored them again to many of them, after 
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they had been for ſeveral ages extinct by the intermediate changes, that 
had hapned in them. And thus the ancient metropolis of Egypt, which 
from Mezraim the ſon of Ham, the firſt planter of that countrey after the 
flood, was called Meſri, and afterwards for many ages had the name of 
Memphis, was on the Arabs making themſelves maſters of Egypt, again 
called Meſri, and hath retained that name ever ſince, tho' by the building 
of Cairo on the other ſide of Nile over-againſt it, (for Meſii ſtands on the 
weſt {ide of that river) that ancient and once noble city is now brought 
in a manner to deſolation. And for the ſame reaſon the city of Brus 
which was anciently called © Zor or Zur, (from whence the whole countrey 
of Syria had its name) hath ſince it fell into the hands of the Arabs on the 
erecting of their empire in the eaſt been again called Sor, and is at this 
day known by no other name in thoſe parts. And by the ſame means the 
city of Palmyra hath again recovered the old name of Tadmor, by which 
it was called © in the time of Solomon, and is now known in the eaſt by no 
other name. And abundance of other like inſtances might be given in the 
eaſt to this purpoſe. And the like may be found nearer home. For it is 
well known that the Welſh in their language do {till call all the cities in 
England by the old Britiſh names, by which they were called 1300 years 
ago, before the Saxons diſpoſſeſſed them of this countrey; and ſhould they 
recover it again, and here get the dominion over it as formerly, no doubt 
they would again reſtore to all places here the ſame Britiſb names by which 
they ſtill call them. E | 

 JZEHOITAKTM, on his taking on him the kingdom, followed the ex- 


529: ample of his brother in doing that which was evil. For he went on in his 
ſteps to relax all the good order and diſcipline of his father, as the other 


had done, and the people (who never went heartily into that good King's 
reformation) gladly laying hold hereof did let themſelves looſe to the full 
bent of their own depraved inclinations, and run into all manner of iniqui- 
ty, whereon the prophet Jeremiah being ſent of God "firſt went into the 
King's houſe, and there proclaimed God's judgments againſt him and his 
family, if he went on in his iniquities, and did not amend and repent of 
them. And after that he went up into the temple, and there ſpoke to all 
the people that came up thicher to worſhip after the ſame manner, decla- 
ring unto them, that if they would turn from their evil ways, God would 


turn from his wrath, and repent of the evil which he purpoſed to bring 


upon them. But that if they would not hearken unto him to walk in the 


law of God, and keep his commandments, then the wrath of God ſhould 


be poured out upon them, and both that city and the temple ſhould be brought 
to utter deſolation. Which angring the prieſts that then attended in the 
temple, they laid hold of him, and brought him before the King's council 


to have him put to death. But Ahibam, one of the chief lords of the coun- 


cil, ſo befriended Jeremiah, that he brought him off, and got him diſ- 
charg'd by the general ſuffrage, not only of the princes, but alſo of all the 
elders of the people that were then preſent. This Abilam was the father 
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of Gedaliah, that was afterwards made governor of the land under the Chat- 
deans, and the ſon of Shaphan the ſcribe, (who was“ chief miniſter of ſtate 
under King Joſiah) and brother * to Gemariab, Elaſah, and © Jaazaniah, 
who were great men in thoſe days, and members allo of the council with 
him, and therefore in conjunction with them he had a great intereſt there, 
which he made uſe of on this occaſion, to deliver the prophet from that 
miſchief which was intended againſt him. 

Bor! Uriah, another prophet of the Lord, who had this ſame year 
propheſicd after the ſame manner, could not lo come oft. For 7ehozakin 
was ſo incenſed againſt him for 1t, that he {ought to put him to death, 
whereon Uriah fled into Eg t; but this did not ſecure him trom his re- 
venge, for he ſent into Eg. after him, and having procur'd him to be 
there ſeized, brought him up from thence, and flew him at Zeru/alem, 
which became a farther enhancing of his iniquity, and allo of God's wrath 
againſt him for it. | 

Az our the ſame time alſo propheſied the Prophets Hababub and Ze- 
phaniah, who being called to the prophetick office in the reign of 7o/iah, 
continued (as ſeems molt likely) to this time. For they propheſied the ſame 
things that Jeremiah did, and upon the ſame occaſion, * that is, deſtruction 
and deſolation upon Judah and Jeruſalem, becauſe of the many heinous 
ſins they were then guilty of. Zephaniah doth not name the Chaldeans, 
who were to be the executioners of this wrath of God upon them ; but 
f Habakuk doth. As to Habakuk, neither the time in which he lived, 
nor the parents from whom he was deſcended, are any where named in 
ſcripture. But he propheſying the coming of the Chaldeaus in the ſame 
manner as Jeremiah did, this gives reaſon to conjecture that he lived in 
the ſame time. Of Zephaniah it is directly ſaid, * that he propheſied in the 
time of Zo//ah; and in his pedigree (which is alſo given us) his father's 
grandfather is called 5 Hezek:ah, which ſome taking to be King Hezekiah 
do therefore reckon this Prophet to have been of royal deſcent. 

Ix the third year of Jehoiatim, Nabopollaſar King of Babylon, finding . 
that on Necho's taking of Carchemiſh all Syria and Paleſtine had revolted to Jehoia- 
him, and that he being old and infirm was unable to march thither himſelf kim 3. 
to reduce them, he took Nebuchadnezzar his fon into partnerſhip with 
him in the empire, and ſent him with an army into thoſe parts, and from 
hence the Jewiſb computation of the years of Nebuchadnezzar's reign be- 
gins, that is, from the end of the third year of Zehozakim, For it was about 
the end of that year that this was done, and therefore according to the 
Fews, the fourth year of Fehoiakim was the firſt year of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, But according to the Babylonzans his reign is not reckoned to begin 
till after his father's death, which hapned two years afterwards; and both 
computations being found in ſcripture, it is necetlary to ſay ſo much here 
tor the reconciling of them. | 

In the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar ' having beaten the 4, 5c 

ehola- 
1 2 5 kia Fi 

2 Kings xxii. a Jer. xxxvi. 10. Jer. $xix. 3. e Fzek. viii. 11. From which 
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army of Necho King of Egypt at the Euphrates, and retaken Carchemiſh, 
marched toward Syria and Paleſtine to recover thoſe provinces again to 
the Babyloniſh empire; on whole approach the Rechabites, who accord- 
ing to the inſtitution of Jonadab the ſon of Rechab their father, had always 
abſtained from wine, and hitherto only liv'd in tents, finding no ſecurity 
from this invaſion in the open countrey retired for their tafe.y to Jeruſa- 
lem, where was tranſacted between them and Jeremiah what we find re- 
lated in the thirty fifth chapter of his prophelics. 

Tn1s very " ſame year Jeremiah propheſied of the coming of Nebu- 
chadneggar againſt Judah and Jeruſalem, that the whole land (>. '1 te 
delivered into his hands, and that a captivity of ſeventy years Coils 
ance ſhould after that enſue upon the people of the Jets, and he alſo de- 
livered ſeveral other propheſies of the many calamities and woful deſola- 
tions that were then ready to be brought upon them, intending thereby 
if poſlible to bring them to repentance, that fo the wrath of God might 
be diverted from them. 


Bur all this working nothing upon their hardned and obdurate hearts, 
God commanded him to collect together, and write in a roll, all the words 
of propheſy, which had been ſpoken by him againſt 7/ae/, and againſt Ju- 
dah, and againſt the nations, from the thirteenth year of Zo/iah (when he 
was firſt called to the prophetick office) to that time; whereon Jeremiah 
called to him Baruch the fon of Neriab, a chief diſciple of his, who bein 
a ready ſcribe wrote from his mouth all as God had commanded, and then 
went with the roll which he had thus written up into the temple, and 
there read it in the hearing of all the people on the great faſt of the expia- 
tion, when all Judah and Zern/alem were aſſembled together at that ſo- 
lemnity. For Jeremiah being then ſhut up in priſon for his former pro- 
pheſying could not go up thither himſelf, and therefore by God's command 
Baruch was ſent to do it in his ſtead, and at his firſt reading of the roll, 
whether it were that Fehozakim and his Princes were then abſent to take 
care of the borders of the kingdom, which Nebuchadneg gar was then juſt 
ready to invade ; or that amidſt the diſtractions, which uſually happen on 
ſuch impending dangers, mens minds were otherwiſe engaged, no reſent- 
ments were at that time expreſs'd either againſt the prophet or his diſciple 
on this occaſion. But Baruch being very much aftrighted and diſmayed 
at the threats of the roll, which he had thus wrote and publickly read, the 
word of propheſy, which we have in the forty fifth chapter of Jeremiah, 
was ſent from God on purpoſe to comfort him, and a promiſe is therein 
given him, that amidſt all the calamities, deſtructions, and deſolations, 
which according to the words of the roll ſhould be certainly brought upon 
Judah and Jeruſalem, he ſhould be ſure to find a deliverance. For that 
none of them ſhould reach him, but God would give him his life for a 
prey in all places whereſoever he ſhould go. 

Tux great faſt of the expiation, wherein Baruch read the roll, as is a- 
bove related, was annually kept by the Zews on the tenth day of the 
month Tizri, which anſwers to our September. Immediately after that 
Nebuchadnezzar invaded Juda, and having laid ſiege to Fera/alem,*® made 
himſelf maſter of it in the ninth month called Caſſeu (which anſwers to our 
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November) on the eighteenth day of that month, (for on that day is {till 


kept by the eta an annual faſt in commemoration of it even to this day) 


and having then taken /ehozakm priſoner, he put him in chains to carry 
him to Babylon. But he having * humbled himſelf to King Nebuchadnez- 
Zar, and ſubmitted to become his tributary, and thereon ſworn fealty to 
him, he was again reftored to his kingdom, and Nebuchadnezzar marched 
from Jeruſalem for the farther proſecuting of his victorics againſt the E- 
gyptians. | | 

Bur before he removed from Jeruſalem, he had cauſed great numbers 
of the people to be ſent captives to Babylon, and particularly gave order 
to Aſhpenas the maſter of his eunuchs, that he ſhould make choice out of 
the children of the royal family, and of the nobility of the land, of ſuch as he 
found to be of the faireſt countenance and the quickeſt parts, to be carri- 
ed to Babylon, and there made eunuchs in his palace. Whereby was ful- 
filled the word of the Lord ſpoken * by 7/2zah the prophet to Hezekiah 
King of Judah above an hundred years before. At the ſame time alſo he 
carried away a great part of the veſſels of the houſe of the Lord to put 
them in the houſe of Bel his God at Babylon. And therefore the people 
being thus carried into Captivity, the {ons of the royal family and of the 
nobility of the Land made eunuchs and ſlaves in the palace of the King of 
Babylon, the veſſels of the temple carried thither, and the King made atri- 
butary, and the whole land now brought into vaſſalage under the Babe 
2ians ; from hence muſt be reckoned the beginning of the ſeventy years of 
the Babyloniſh captivity * foretold by the prophet Jeremiah; and the fourth 
year of Jehozakim mult be the firſt year in that computation. 

AmMmoNG the number of the children that were carried away 1n this cap- 
tivity by the maſter of the eunuchs, were * Daniel, Hananiah, Miſhaet! 
and Azariah. Daniel they called Belteſhazzar, and the other three Ha- 
arach, Meſhach,and Abednego. Some indeed do place their captivity ſome 
years later, but that 1s abſolutely inconſiſtent with what is elſewhere ſaid 
in Scripture. For theſe children after their carrying away to Babylon were 
to be ? three years under the tuition of the maſter of the eunuchs, to be 
inſtructed by him in the language and the learning of the Cha/deans, be- 
fore they were to be admitted to the preſence of the King to ſtand and 
ſerve before him. But in the © ſecond year of Nebuchadnezzar's reign at 
Babylon from his father's death, (which was but the fourth year after his 
firſt taking of Jeruſalem) Danzel had not only admiſſion and freedom of 
accels to the preſence of the King, but we find him * there interpreting of 
his dream, and immediately thereon advanced to be * chief of the gover- 
nors of the wiſe men, and ruler over all the province of Babylon. For 


which truſt leſs than four years inſtruction in the language, laws, uſages 


and learning of the countrey, can ſcarce be thought ſufficient to qualify 
him, nor could he any ſooner be old enough for it. For he was but 2 
youth when he was firſt carried away from Jeruſalem. And therefore all 
this put together doth neceſſarily determine the time of Daniel's and the 
other children's carrying away to Babylon to the year where I have placed 
it. And if we will make Scripture conſiſtent with Scripture, 1t could not 
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poſſibly have been any later. Daniel ſpeaking of the captivity, * begins 
the Hiſtory of it from the third year of Jehoiabim, which placeth it back 
yet {till a year farther than I have done, and this is an objection on the o- 
ther hand. But the anſwer hereto is ealy. Daniel begins his computati- 
on from the time that Nebuchadnezzar was ſent from Babylon by his Fa- 
ther on this expe&tion, which was in the latter end of the third year of 
Fehoiakim. After that two months at leaſt mult have been ſpent in his 
march to the borders of Syria. There in the fourth year of Jeho;akim 
(we ſuppoſe in the beginning of that year) he fought the Zo vp7725s, and 
having overthrown them in battel, beſieged Carchemiſh and two ut, At- 
ter this he reduced all the provinces and cities of HY and Phenicia, in 
which having employed the greateſt part of the year, (and a great deal of 
work it was to do within that time) in the beginning of October he came 
and laid ſiege to Jeruſalem, and about a month after took the city. And 
from hence we date the beginning of Daniels ſervitude, and allo the be- 
ginning of the ſeventy years of the Bach loniſh captivity, and therefore do 
reckon that year to have been the firſt of both. | 

Tur Scythians, who had now for twenty eight years held all the upper 
Aſia, (that is the two Armenias, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis and Iberia, 
were this year again * driven out of it. The Medes, whom they had diſ- 
poſſeſſed of theſe Provinces, had long endeavoured to recover them by o- 
pen force, but finding themſelves unable to ſucceed this way they at length 
accomplithed it by treachery. For under the covert of a peace (which 
they had made on purpoſe to carry on the fraud) they invited the greateſt 
part of them toa feaſt, where having made them drunk they flew them all. 
After which having eaſily ſubdued the reſt they recovered from them all 
that they had loſt, and again extended their empire to the river Halys, 
which had been the ancient borders of it towards the weſt. 

AFTER the Chaideans were gone from Jeruſalem, fehoiabim inſtead of 
beingamended by thoſe heavy chaſtiſements, which by their hand God had 
inthted on him and his kingdom, rather grew worſe under them in all 
thoſe ways of wickedneſs and 1mpiety,: which he had afore practiſed ; and 
Judah and Jeruſalem kept pace with him herein, to the farther provoking 
of, God's wrath, and the haſtning of their own deſtruction. However no 
mcans were omitted to reclaim them; and Jeremiah the prophet, who was 
rarticularly ſent to them for this purpoſe, was conſtantly calling upon them 
and exhorting them to turn unto the Lord their God, that ſo his 
wrath raight be turned from them, and they ſaved from the deſtruction 
which was coming upon them; of which he ceaſed not continually to 
warn them. And they having on the ninth month, called Caſſeu, proclai- 
med a publick faſt to be held on the eighteenth day of the ſame, becauſe 
of the calamity, which they had ſuffered thereon in the taking of Jeruſa- 
lem by the Chaldeans the year foregoing, (which hath ever ſince been an- 
nually obſerved by them in commemoration hereof, as hath been aforeſaid) 
the prophet. laying hold of this opportunity, when all Judah and Fernu/a- 
lem were met together to keep this ſolemnity, ſent Baruch again up into 
the temple with the roll of his propheſies there to read it the ſecond time 
in the hearing of all of them, making thereby another tryal, if by the ter- 
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rors of theſe prophecies it were poſſible to fright them into their duty. 
And it being God's command by the mouth of his prophet, Baruch ac- 
cordingly went up into the temple on the ſaid fait-day, and entering into 
the chamber of Gemariah the ſcribe (which was the room where the Kin g's 
council uſed to fit in the temple near the eaſt gate of the ſame) did there 
from a window aloft read in the hearing of all the people then gathered to- 
gether in the court below all the words of the ſaid roll; which Mzichaziahk 
the ſon of Gemariah, who was then preſent, hearing, went immediately to 
the King's houſe, and there informed the lords of the council of it, where- 
on they ſent for Baruch, and cauſed him to fit down, and read the roll o- 
ver to them; at the hearing whereof, and the threats therein contained, 
they being much afrighted enquired of Baruch the manner of his writing 
of it, and being informed that it was all dictated to him from the mouth 
of the prophet, they ordered him to leave the roll, and depart, adviſing, 
that he and Jeremiah ſhould immediately go and hide themſelves where no 
one might find them; and then went in to the King, and informed him 
of all that had paſſed ; whereon he ſent for the roll, and cauſed it to be 
read to him, but after he had heard three or four leaves of it, as he was ſit- 
ing by the fire in the winter parlour, he took it and cut it with a penknife, 
and caſt it into the fire, that was there before him, till it was all conſumed, 
notwithſtanding ſome of the lords of the council intreated him to the con- 
trary, and immediately thereon iſſued out an order to have Baruch and 
Feremiah ſeiz'd, but having hid themſelves, as adviſed by the council, they 
could not be found. 

Tu Jews keep an annual faſt even to this day for the burning of this 
roll. The day marked for it in their calendar is the 29 day of * Caſter, 


eleven days after that which they keep for that faſt, on which it was read 


in the temple. But the reading of the roll on the fait of the 18* of Caſies 
and the burning of it according to the account given hereof by Jeremiah. 
ſeem immediately to have followed each other. 

AFTER the burning of this roll, another by God's eſpecial command 
was forthwith written in the ſame manner from the mouth of the Prophet 
by the hand of Baruch, wherein was contained all that was in the former 
roll, and there were added many other hke words, and particularly that 
propheſy in reſpect of Zehozakim and his houſe, which is for this impious 
fact in the 30" and 3 1 verſes of the xxxv1® chapter of Jeremiab denoun- 
ced againſt them. 

Is making the roll to be read twice in the temple by Baruch, I confeſs 
I differ from moſt that have commented upon this place of Scripture. But 
as the reading of the roll by Baruch is in the Vi chapter of Feremiah 
twice related, ſo it is plain to me that it was twice done. For in the firſt 
relation * it is ſaid to be done in the fourth year of Jehozakim, and in the 
ſecond it is ſaid to be done in the fifth, which plainly denotes two ditte- 
rent times. And in the firſt relation Feremzah * is ſaid to be ſhut up in pri- 
ſon when the roll was read, but in the ſecond relation it plainly appears he 
was out of priſon, for he was then at full liberty to go out of the way, 
and hide himſelf. For theſe reaſons I take it for certain, that the roll was 
twice read, and I have Archbiſhop Uher with me in the ſame opinion, 
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whoſe judgment muſt always be of the greateſt weight in ſ uch matters 
 NEBUCHADNEZZ AR after his departure from Jeruſalem em- 
ployed all this year in carrying on his war againſt the Eg yprians, in which 
he had that ſucceſs, that before the enſuing winter he had driven them out of 
all Hyia and Paleſtine, and brought in ſubjection to him from the river Eu- 
phrates to the river Egypt all that formerly belonged to the King of Eg ypr, 
7. c. all Syria and Paleſtine. For as the river Euphrates was the boundary of 
Syria towards the north-eaſt, fo the river of Egyyt was the boundary of Pa- 
leſtine towards the ſouth-weſt. This river of Egypt, which is ſo often men- 
tioned in ſcripture as the boundary of the land of Canaan or Paleſtine towards 
Egypt, was not the Nile, as many ſuppoſe, but a ſmall river which running 
thorough the deſert, that lies between theſe two countries, was anciently 
reckoned the common boundary of both. And thus far the land reached, 
which was promiſed to the ſeed of Abraham (Gen. xv. 18.) and was after- 
wards by lot divided among them, Joſhua xv. 4. 

Towarps the end of the fifth year of Jehozakim dyed Nabopollaſar 
King of Babylon, and father of Nebuchadnezzar, after he had reigned one 
and tweny years; which Nebuchadnezzar being informed of he imme- 
diately with a few only of his followers haſtned through the deſert thenear- 
eſt way to Babylon, leaving the groſs of his army, with the priſoners and 
prey, to be brought after him by his generals. On his arrival at the palace, 
he received the government from the hands of thoſe who had carefully re- 
ſerved it for him, and thereon ſucceeded his father in the whole empire, 
which contained Chaldea, Môria, Arabia, Syria, and Paleſtine, and 
reigned over it according to Prolemy forty three years; the firſt of which 
begins from the January following, which is the Babyloniſh account, from 
which the 7euiſh account differs two years, as reckoning his reign from 
the time he was admitted to be partner with his father. From hence we 
have a double computation of the years of his reign, the 7euiſh and the 
Babyloniſh; Daniel follows the latter, but all other parts of Scripture, that 
make mention of him, the other. 

Ix the ſeventh year of 7ehozakim, which was the ſecond year of Nebu- 
chadue gar according to the Bach loniſh account, and the fourth according 
to the 7euiſb, Daniel revealed unto Nebuchadnezzar his dream, and al- 
ſo unfolded to him the interpretation of it, in the manner as we have it at 
large related in the 11? chapter of Daniel, whereon he was advanced to 
great honour, being made chief of the governours over all the wiſe men 
of Babylon, and alſo chief ruler over the whole province of Babylon, and 
one of the chief lords of the council, who always continued in the King's 
court, he being then about the age of two and twenty. And in his pro- 
ſperity he was not forgetful of his three companions, who had been brought 
to Babylon with him, Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego, but having ſpo- 
ken to the King in their behalf, procured that they were preferred to pla- 
ces of honourable truſt under him in the province of Baby/on. Theſe af- 
terwards made themſelves very ſignally known to the King, and alſo to the 
whole empire of Babylon, by their conſtancy to their religion in refuſing 
to worſhip the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar had ſet up, and by 
the wonderful deliverance which God wrought for them thereon, which 
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diy recommending them to the King's higheſt regard, they were 

33 ach higher 8 The whole hiſtory whereof is at full rela- 
ted in the iii! chapter of Daniel. 3 

Tur ſame year Jehoiabim, after he had ſerved the King of Babylon three 
years rebelled againſt him, and refuſing to pay him any more tribute re- 
newed his confederacy with Pharaoh Necho King of Egypt in oppoſition 
to him. Whereon Nebuchadnezzar, not being then at leiſure by reaſon 
of other engagements to come himſelf and chaſtiſe him, ſent orders to all 
his lieutenants and governors of provinces in thoſe parts to make war 
upon him, which brought upon Jehoiabim inroads and invaſions from eve- 
ry quarter, 3 the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Syrians, the Arabians, and 
all the other nations round him, who had ſubjected themſelves to the Ba- 
byloniſh yoke, infeſting him with incurſions, and haraſſing him with depre- 
dations on every ſide. And thus they continued to do for three years to- 
gether, till at length in the eleventh year of his reign all parties joyning to- 4 5 
gether againſt him they ſhut him up in Jeruſalem, where in the proſecu- Jehoia- 
tion of the ſiege having taken kim priſoner in ſome ſally (it may be ſuppo- m '*: 
ſed) which he made upon them, they flew him with the ſword, and then 
caſt out his dead body into the high way without one of the gates of Jeru- 
ſalem, allowing it no other burial, * as the prophet Jeremiah had foretold, 
than that of an aſs, that is, to be caſt forth into a place of the greateſt con- 
tempt, there to rot and be conſumed to duſt in the open air. 

HE year before dyed his confederate, on whom he chiefly depended, 
Pharaoh Necho King of Egypt, after he had reigned ſixteen years, and 
P/ammis his ſon ſucceeded him in the kingdom. | 

FEHOTAKTIM being dead, Zehozachin his ſon (who is alſo called 4». 598. 
Zeconiah, and Coniah) reigned in his ſtead, who doing evil in the ſight of Iehoia- 
the Lord, in the ſame manner as his father had done, this provoked “a ve- Zedckiat 
ry bitter declaration of God's wrath againſt him by the mouth of the pro- 1. 
phet Zeremiah, and it was as bitterly executed upon him. For after Fehoza- 
kim's death the ſervants of Nebnuchadneszar (that is his lieutenants, and 
governours of the provinces, that were under his ſubjection in thoſe parts) 

{till * continued to block up Jeruſalem, and after three months Nebuchad. 
nue g gar himſelf came thither in perſon with his royal army, and cauſed the 
place to be begirt with a cloſe ſiege on every fide; whereon Fehozachin, 
finding himſelf unable to defend it went out to Nebuchadnezzar, with his 
mother, and his princes and ſervants, and delivered himſelf into his hands. 
But hereby he obtained no other favour than to fave his life. For being 
immediately put in chains, he was carried to Babylon, and there continu- 
ed ſhut up in priſon till the death of Nebuchadueg gar, which was full ſe- 
ven and thirty years. 

NEBUCHADNEZZ AR having hereon made himſelf maſter of 
Zeruſalem, took thence all the treaſures of the houſe of the Lord, and 
the treaſures of the King's houſe, and cut in pieces the veſſels of gold, 


which Solomon King of 1/7aet made in the temple of the Lord, and car- 
ried them to Babylon; and he alſo carried thither with him a vaſt number 
of captives, Zehozachin the King, his mother, and his wives, and his offi- 
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cers and princes, and all the mighty men of valour, even to the number of 
ten thouſand men out of Jeruſalem only, beſides the ſmiths and the 
carpenters, and other artificers; and out of the reſt of the land, of the 
mighty men ſeven thouſand, and of the craftſmen and ſmiths one thouſand, 
beſides three thouſand twenty and three, which had been carried awa 
the year before out of the open countrey, before the ſiege of Zeru/alem 
was begun. With the mighty men of valour he recruited his army, and 
the artificers he employed in the carrying on of his building at Babylon, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. | 

In this captivity * was carryed away to Babylon Ezekiel the prophet, the 
fon of Buz: of the houſe of Aaron, and therefore the Ara whereby he 
reckons throughout all his propheſies is from this captivity. 

AFTER this great carrying away of the Jeu into captivity * the poorer 
ſort of the people being {till left in the land, Nebnchadnezzar made Mat- 
taniah, the ſon of Fo/iah and unkle of Jehoiachiu, King over them, taking 
of him a ſolemn oath to be true and faithful unto him. And to engage 
him the more to be ſo, he changed his name from Mattaniab to Zedekiah, 
which ſignifyeth the juſtice of the Lord, intending by this name to put him 
eontinually in mind of the vengeance which he was to expect from the 
juſtice of the Lord his God, if he violated that fidelity which he had in 


his name ſworn unto him. 


ZEDEXRIA Hbeing thus made King reigned eleven years in Jeruſa- 
gem, but his ways being evil in the ſight of the Lord, as were thoſe of his 
nephew and brothers that reigned before him, he did thereby ſo far fill up 
the meaſure of the iniquities of his fore-fathers, that they at lengh drew 
down upon Judah and Jeruſalem that terrible deſtruction in which his 
reign ended. 

AND thus was concluded the ſecond war which Nebuchadueg gar had 
with the Fews. Three years he managed it by his lieutenants and gover- 
nors of the neighbouring provinces of his empire. In the fourth year he 
came himſelf in perſon, and put an end to it in the captivity of Fehoiachin, 
and the taking of Jeruſalem. What hindred him from coming ſooner is 
not ſaid. Only it appears, that in the tenth year of Jehoiabin he was en- 
gaged in an arbitration between the Medes and Lydians. The occaſion 
was this: After © the Medes had recovered all the Upper Aſia out of the 
hands of the Scythzans, and again extended their borders to the river Ha- 
5, which was the common boundary between them and the Zydzans, it 
was not long before there hapned a war between theſe two nations, which 
was managed for five years together with various ſucceſs. In the ſixth year 
they engaged each other with the utmoſt of their ſtrength, intending to make 
that battel deciſive of the quarrel that was between them. But in the midſt 
of it, while the fortune of the day ſeemed to hang in an equal balance be- 
tween them, there hapned an eclipſe, which overſpread both armies with 
darkneſs, whereon being frightned with what had hapned they both de- 
ſiſted from fighting any longer, and agreed to refer the controverſy to the 
arbitration of two neighbouring princes. The LZydzans choſe Heune fis 
King of Cilicia, and the Medes © Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon, who 
agreed a peace between them, on the terms that A/yages, ſon to Cyaxare: 
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King of Media, ſhould take to wife Ariena the daughter of Halyattis King 
of the Lydians, of which marriage within a year after was born Cyaxarer, 
who is called Darius the Median in the book of Daniel. This eclipſe was 
foretold by Thales the Mileſian, and it hapned on the 20" of September. 
according to the Julian account, in the hundred and forty ſeventh year of 
Nabonaſſar, and in the ninth of the reign of Jehoiabim King of Judah, 
which was the year before Chriſt 601. 

Taz ſame year that Cyaxares was born to Aſhyages, he gave his daugh- 
ter Mandana, whom he had by a former wife, in marriage to Cambyſes 
King of Per/ia, of whom the next year after (which was the laſt year of 
Fehotakim) was born Cyrus, the famous founder of the Perſian monar- 
chy, and the reſtorer of the Jews to their countrey, their temple, and 
their former ſtate. 

JE H OI CHN being thus carried into captivity, and Zedekiah ſet- 
led in the throne, Jeremiah had in a viſion, under the type of two baſ- 
kets of figs, foreſhewn unto him the reſtoration which God would again 
give to them who were carried into captivity, and the miſery and deſola- 
tion which ſhould befal them, with their King, that were ſtill in the land; 
that the captivity of the former ſhould become a means of preſervation 
unto them, while the liberty which the others were left in ſhould ſerve on- 
ly to lead them to their utter ruin, as accordingly it befel them in the de- 
ſtruction of Feraſalem, and the utter devaſtation of the land, which hap- 
ned a few years afterwards. 

Tur ſame year God alſo foreſhewed to Jeremiah the confuſion which 
he would bring upon Elam, (a kingdom lying upon the river *O/az caſt- 
ward beyond the Tigris) and the reſtoration which he would afterwards 
give thereto, which accordingly came to paſs. For it was conquered by 


Nebuc haduc g gar, and ſubjected to him in the ſame manner as Jadah was. 


But afterwards joining with Cyrzs, it helped to conquer and ſubdue the 
Babylontans, who had before conquered them; and Shuſhar, which was 
the chief city of that province, was thenceforth made the metropolis of 
the Per ſiau empire, and had the throne of the kingdom placed in it. 
Ar TER the departure of Nebuchadnezzar out of Fudea and Syria, Ze- 
dekiah having ſetled himſelf in the kingdom, f the Kings of the Ammonites, 
and of the Moabites, and of the Edomites, and of the Z7donians, and the 
Tyrians, and of the other neighbouring nations, ſent their embaſſadors to 
Jeruſalem to congratulate Zedekiah on his acceſſion to the throne, and 
then propoſed to him a league againſt the King of Babylon, for the ſhaking 
oft his yoke, and the hindring of him from any more returning into thoſe 
parts. Whereon Jeremiub by the command of God made him yokes and 
bonds, and ſent them by the ſaid embaſſadors to their reſpective matters, 
with this meſſage from God, That God had given all their countries unto 
the King of Babylon, and that they ſhould ſerve him, and his ſon; and his 
ſon's ſon, and that if they would ſubmit to his yoke, and become obedient 
to him, it ſnould be well with them and their land; but if otherwiſe, they 
thould be conſumed and deſtroyed before him. And he ſpake alſo to King 
Zedekiah according to the ſame words, which had that influence on him, 
that he did not then enter into the league that was propoſed to him by the 
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embaſſadors of thoſe princes. But afterwards when it was farther ſtrength- 
ned by the joyning of the Egyptian, and other nations in it, and he and 
his people began to be tired with the heavy burden and oppreſſion of the 
Babyloniſh domination over them, he alſo was drawn into this confedera- 
cy, which ended in the abſolute ruin both of him and his kingdom, as wall 
be hereafter related. 

ZEDEXKTAH about the ſecond year of his reign ' ſent Elaſah the 
ſon of Shaphan, and Gemariah the ſon of Hilkiah, to Babylon on an embaſ- 
ſy to King Nebuchadneggar. By them Jeremiah wrote a letter to the Fews 
of the captivity in Babylon. The occaſion of which was, Abab the fon of 
Kilaiah, and Zedekiah the fon of Maaſeiab, two of the captivity among the 
Jews at Babylon, taking upon them to be prophets ſent to them from 
God, fed them with lying propheſies, and falſe promiſes of a ſpeedy re- 
ſtoration, whereon they neglected to make any ſettlements in the places 
a{ligned them for their habitation, either by building of houſes, cultiva- 
ting their land, marrying of wives, or doing any thing elſe for their own 
intereſt and welfare in the countrey, where they were carried, out of a 
vain expectation of a ſpeedy return. Lo remedy this evil Jeremiah wrote 
to them to let them know, that they were deceived by thoſe who made 
them entertain ſuch falſe hopes; that by the appointment of God their 
captivity at Babylon was to laſt ſeventy years; and thoſe who remained 
in Judah and Jeruſalem thould be ſo far from being able to effect any re- 
ſtoration for them, that God would ſpeedily ſend againſt them the ſword, 
the famine, and the peſtilence, for the conſuming of the greateſt part of 
them, and ſcatter the reſt over the face of the carth to be a curſe, and an 
aſtoniſhment, and an hiſſing, and a reproach among the nations, whither 


he would drive them. And therefore he exhorts them to provide for 


themſelves in the countrey whither they are carried, as ſetled inhabitants 
of the ſame, and comport themſelves there according to all the duties, 
which belong to them as ſuch, without expecting any return till the time 
that God had appointed. And as to their falſe prophets who had prophe- 
fied a lie unto them, he denounced God's curſe againſt them in a ſpeedy 


and fearful deſtruction, which accordingly was ſoon after executed upon 


them. For Nebuchadnezzar finding that they diſturbed the people by their 
vain propheſies, and hindred them from making ſettlements for themſelves 
in the places where he had planted them, cauſed them to be ſeized, and roaſt- 
ed to death in the fire. The latter eus ſay, that theſe two men were 


the two elders, who would have corrupted Sz/arna, and that Nebuc had. 


eZ2ar commanded them to be burnt for this reaſon. The whole foundati- 


on of this conceit is, that Jeremiah in the 23“ verſe of the chapter, where 


he writes hereof, accuſeth them for committing adultery with their neigh- 
hours wives, from whence they conjecture all the reſt. 

Turs x letters being read to the people of the captivity at Babylon. 
ſuch as were loath to be diſpoſſeſſed of their vain hopes were much of. 


fended at them, and therefore Semaiaß the Nehelamite, another falſe pre- 


tender to propheſy among them, writing their as well as his own ſenti- 


ments hereof, ſent back letters by the ſame embaſſadors, directing them to 
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people at Jeruſalem, wherein he complained of Jeremiah for writing the 
laid letters, and required them to rebuke him for the fame; which letters 
being read to Jeremiah, the word of God came unto him, which denoun- 
ced a very ſevere puniſhment upon Semaiah for the fame, 5 

Ix the fourth of Zedekzah, and the fifth month of that year, Hanantah, 2 # 
the ſon Azur of Gibeon, took upon him to propheſy falſely in the name ah a, 
of the Lord, that within two full years God would bring back all the veſ- 
ſels of the houſe of the Lord, and King Zechonzah, and all the captives a- 
gain to Fernſalem ; whereon the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah con- 
cerning Hananiah, that ſeeing he had ſpoken to the people of Judah in the 
name of the Lord, who ſent him not, and had made them thereby to truſt 
in a lye, he ſhould be ſmitten of God, and dye before the year ſhould ex- 
pire; and accordingly he died the ſame year in the ſeventh month, which 
was within two months after. 
Tus ſame year Jeremiah had revealed unto him the propheſies, which 
we have in the fiftieth and fifty firſt chapters of Jeremiah concerning God's 
judgments, which were to be executed upon Chaldea and Babylon by the 
Medes and Perſians. All which Jeremiah wrote in a book, and * delive- 
red it to Seratah, the ſon of Ner:ah, and brother of Baruch, who was then 
ſent to Babylon by Zedekiah, commanding him, that when he ſhould come 
to Babylon, he ſhould there read the fame upon the Banks of Euphrates ; 
and that, when he ſhould have there made an end of reading it, he ſhould 
bind a ſtone to it and caſt it into the midſt of the river, to denote thereby, 
that as that ſhould fink, ſo ſhould Babylon alſo fink, and never rife any 
more; which hath ſince been fully verifyed, about two thouſand years ha- 
ving now palled, ſince Babylon hath been wholly deſolated, and without 
an inhabitant. | 

BARUVCH ſeemeth to have gone with his brother in this journey to 
Babylon. For he is ſaid in the apocryphal book that bears his name, to 
have read that book at Babylon in the hearing of King Fechoniah, or Jehoi- 
achin, and of the elders and people of the Fews then at Babylon, on the 
fifth year after the taking of Feruſalem by the Chaldeaus; which can be un- 
deritood of no other taking of it, than that wherein Jehoiachin was made 
a captive. For after the laſt taking of it, in the eleventh of Zedekiah, Ba- 
ruch could not be in Babylon. For after that he went into Zg ypt with Je- 
remiah, from whence it is not likely that he did ever return. And farther 
it is ſaid in this very book of Baruch, that after the reading of his book as 
aforeſaid, a collection was made at Babylon of money, which was ſent to 
Jeruſalem to Foakim the high-prieſt, the ſon of Hzkiah the ſon of Shal- 
lum, and to the prieſts, and to all the people that were found with him at 
Jeruſalem, to buy burnt-offerings, and ſin-offerings, and incenſe, and to 
prepare the nincha, and to offer upon the altar of the Lord their God, 
nothing of which could be true after the laſt taking of Feruſalem by the 
Chaldeans. For then the city and temple were burnt and utterly deſtroy- 
ed, and after that there was no high-prieſt, altar, altar-ſervice, or people 
to be found at Jeruſalem, till the return of the Jews again thither, after 
the end of their leventy years captivity. And if there were any ſuch per- 
ſon as Joakim, (for he is no where elſe named) ſince he is here ſaid to be 
the ſon: of H1ki4h the ſon of Shallum, he mult have been the unkle of Se. 
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raiah, who was high-prieſt at the burning of the temple, and TR to 
the ſame Hilliah. And therefore he muſt have been high-prieſt before 
Seratah, if there were any ſuch perſon in that office at all. For it is cer- 
tain there was none ſuch in it after him during the life of Jeconiah. But 
of what authority this book 1s, or by whom it was written, whether 
any thing related therein be hiſtorically true, or the whole of it a fiction, is 
altogether uncertain. Grotius * thinks it wholly feigned by ſome helleni- 
ſtical Je under Baruch's name, and ſo do many others, and it cannot be 
denicd but that they have ſtrong reaſons on their fide. The ſubje& of the 
book is an epiſtle ſent, or feigned to be ſent, by King Jehoiachin and the 
Jews in captivity with him at Babylon to their brethren the Jews, that 
were ſtill left in Judab and Zeruſatem, with an hiſtorical preface premiſed; 
in which it is related, how Baruch, being then at Babylon, did in the name 
of the ſaid King and the people by their appointment draw up the faid 
epiſtle, and afterwards read it to them for their approbation ; and how 
that the collection being then made, which is above mentioned, the epi- 
file with the money was ſent to Jeruſalem. There are three copies of it, 
one in Greek, and the other two in Hriac, whereof one agreeth with the 
Greek, and the other very much differs from it. But in what language it 
was originally written, or whether one of theſe be not the original, or 
which of them may be ſo, is what no one can ſay. Jerom rejected it 
wholly, becauſe it is not to be found among the Jews, and calls the epi- 
file annex d to it 146 yex?s!, 2. e. a falſe or feigned writing. The moſt 
that can be ſaid for it is, that Cyril of Jeruſalem, and the Laodicean coun- 
cil held Auno Domini 364, both name Baruch among the canonical books 
of holy Scripture. For in both the catalogues which are given us by them 
of theſe canonical books, are theſe words, Jeremias cum Baruch, lamenta- 
tionibus & epiſtola, i. e. Jeremiah with Baruch, the lamentatious and the 
epiſtle; whereby may ſeem to be meant the propheſies of Jeremiah, the 
lamentations of Jeremiah, the book of Baruch, with the epiſtle of Fere- 
mah at the end of it, as they are all laid together in the vulgar Latin edi- 
tion of the Bible. The anſwer given hereto is, that theſe words were in- 
tended by them to expreſs no more than Jeremiah propheſies and lamen- 
tations only; that by the epiſtle is meant none other, than the epiſtle in the 
xxix" chapter of Jeremiah; and that Baruch's name is added only becauſe 
of the part which he bore in collecting all theſe together, and 5 the 
laſt chapter to the book of his propheſies, which is ſuppoſed to be Baruch's, 
becauſe the propheſies of Jeremiah end with the chapter before, that is, 
the li“, as it is poſitively ſaid in the laſt words of it. And it muſt be ſaid, 
that ſince neither in St. ril, nor in the Laodicean council any of the o- 
ther apocryphal books are named, it is very unlikely, that. by the name 
of Baruch in either of them ſhould be meant the apocryphal book ſo na- 
med, which hath the leaſt pretence of any of them to be canonical, as 
it appeared by. the difficulty which the Treutine fathers found to make 
it ſo. 

Ix the fifth year of Zedekiah, which was alſo the fifth year of Fehoia- 
chin's captivity, and the thirtieth from the great reformation made in the 
gee year of King * 4h, Ezekiel was called of God to be a bro: 
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phet among the Jews of the captivity. And this fame year he ſaw the vi- 
lion of the four cherubims and the four wheels, which 1s related in the 
frit chapter of his propheſies. The ſame year were allo revealed unto 
him the three hundred and ninety years of God's utmoſt forbearance of 
the houſe of 1/rael, and the forty years of God's utmoſt forbearance of 
the houſe of Judah, and the judgment which after that God would inflict 
upon both, as the whole 15 contained in the iv, v, vi“, and vii“ chapters 
of his propheſies. : ; 

Ix the {ame year * died Cyaxares King of Media, after he had reigned 
forty years; and Aſtyages his ſon, who in ſcripture is called Abaſuerus, 
reigned in his ſtead. 1 : 

Ix the ſame year died alſo Pſammis King of E t, in an expedition 
which he made againſt the Erhiopians; and Apries his ſon, the ſame who 
is in Scripture called Pharaoh Hophra, ſucceeded him in that kingdom, and 
rcigned twenty five years. | 

Ix the ſame year Ezekzel being in a viſion was carried to Jeruſalem, 
and there ſhewn all the ſeveral ſorts of 1dolatry, which were practis'd by 
the Fews in that place; had revealed unto him the puniſhments which God 
would inflict upon them for thoſe abominations, and this makes up 
the ſubje& of the viii", ix", x*, and x1* chapters of his propheſies. But 
at the ſame time God promiſed to thoſe “ of the captivity, who avoiding 
theſe abominations kept themſelves ſteady and faithful to his ſervice, that 
he would become a ſanctuary unto them in the ſtrange land, where they 
were carried, and bring them back again unto the land of 1/ae, and there 
make them flouriſh in peace and righteouſneſs as in former times. All 
x which the prophet declared to the Fews of Babylon, among whom he 
dwelt. 

Ix the ſeventh year of Zedekiah God did both by types and words of Zl 
revelation foreſhew unto Ezekzel the taking of Jeruſalem by the Chalde- ab > 
ans, Zedekiah's flight from thence by night, the putting out of his eyes, 
and his impriſonment and death at Babylon; and alſo the carrying away 
of the Jews at the ſame time into captivity, the deſolation of their coun- 
trey, and the many and great calamities which ſhould befal them for their 
iniquities; and this is the ſubject of the xu"® chapter of his propheſies. 
And what 1s contained in the ſeven following chapters was alſo the ſame 
year revealed unto him, and relates moſtly to the ſame ſubject. 

Arx this time Daniel was grown to ſo great a perfection and eminency 
in all righteouſneſs, holineſs and piety of life, in the fight both of God and 
man, that ? heis by God himſelf equalled with Noah and Job, and reckon- 
ed with theſe two to make up the three, who of all the Saints that had 
till then liv'd upon the earth, had the greateſt power to prevail with God 
in their prayers for others. And yet he was then but a young man; for' 
allowing him to be eighteen when he was carried away to Babylon among 
other children to be there educated, and brought up for the ſervice of the 
King, (and a greater will not agree with this character) thirty two at this 
time muſt have been the utmoſt of his age. But he dedicated the prime 


and vigour of his life to the ſervice of God, and that is the beſt time to 
make proficiency therein. 
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ZEDEKIAH having in the ſeventh year of his reign * ſent embaſſa- 
dors into Eg ypr, made a confederacy with Pharaoh Hophra King of Eg ypr. 
And therefore the next year after breaking the oath of fidelity, which he 
had ſworn in the name of the Lord his God unto Nebuchadnezzar King 
of Babylon, he rebelled againſt him, which drew on him that war, which 
ended in his ruine, and in the ruine of all Judah and Jeruſalem with him 
in that calamitous deſtruction, in which both were involved hereby. 

IN the ninth year of Zedekiah, * Nebuchadnezzar having drawn toge- 
ther a great army out of all the nations under his dominion, marched a- 
gainſt him to puniſh him for his perfidy and rebellion. But on his coming 
into Syria, finding that the Amumonites had allo entered into the ſame con- 
federacy with Egypt againſt him, he was in a doubt for ſome time which 
of theſe two people he ſhould firſt fall upon, them, or the ZFews; whereon 
he committed the deciſion of the matter to his diviners, who conſulting 
by the entrails of their ſacrifices, their teraphim, and their arrows, deter- 
mined for the carrying of the war againſt the Jer. This way of divining 
by arrows was uſual among thoſe 1dolaters. Ihe manner of it Jerom tells 
us was thus. They wrote on ſeveral arrows the names of the cities the 
intended to make war againſt, and then, putting them promiſcuouſly all 
together into a quiver, they cauſed them to be drawn out thence in the 
manner as they draw lots, and that city whoſe name was on the arrow firſt 
drawn was the firſt they aſſaulted. And by this way of divination the war 
being determined againſt Judah, Nebuchadnezzar immediately marched 
his army into that Countrey, and in a few days © took all the cities there- 
of, excepting only Lachiſh, Azekah and Jeruſalem. Whereon the Jews 
at Jeruſalem being terrified with theſe loſſes, and the apprehenſions of a 
ſiege then ready to be laid to that place, made a ſhew of returning unto 
the Lord their God, and entered into a ſolemn covenant thenceforth to 
ſerve him only, and faithfully obſerve all his laws. And in purſuance 
hereof * proclamation was made, that every man ſhould let his man ſer- 
vant, and every man his maid ſervant, being an Hebrew or an Hebreweſ7, 
go free according to the law of God, and every man did according 
hereto. | 

Ox the * tenth month of the ſame year and the tenth day of the month, 
(which was about the end of our December,) Nebuchadnezzar with all 
his numerous army laid ſiege to Fern/alem, and blocked it cloſe up on eve- 
ry fide, in memory whereof the tenth day of Tebeth, which is their tenth 
month, hath ever ſince been obſerved * by the Jews as a day of ſolemn 
faſt even to this time. 9 

Ox the ſame * tenth day of the tenth month, in which this ſiege began 
at Jeruſalem, was the ſame revealed to Ezekzel in Chaldea, where by the 
type of a boiling pot was foreſhewn unto him the diſmal deſtruction which 
thould thereby be brought upon that city. And the ' ſame night the wife 
of the prophet, who was the deſire of his eyes, was by a ſudden ſtroke of 
death taken from him, and he was forbid by God to make any manner of 
mourning for her, or appear with any of the uſual ſigns of it upon him, 
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.rcby to foreſhew, that the holy city, the temple, and the ſanctuary, 
lich 1 dearer to them than any wife can be in the eyes of her huſ- 
band, ſhould not only by a ſpeedy and ſudden ſtroke of deſtruction be 
taken from them, but that the calamity enſuing thereon ſhould be ſuch, 
and ſo great, as ſhould not allow them as much as to mourn for the loſs 
of them. 


[x the beginning of the tenth year of Zedexzah, the prophet Jeremiah, =_ 5B. 
being ſent of God declared unto him, That the Babylonzans who were ue ; 


now beſieging of the city ſhould certainly take it, and burn it with fire, and 
take him priſoner, and carry him to Babylon, and that he ſhould die there. 
Whereon * Zedekiah being much diſpleaſed put him in priſon, and while 
he was ſhut up there, even in this very year, he purchaſed of Hanameel 
his unkle's ſon a field in Anathoth, thereby to foreſhew, that although Ju- 
dah and Jeruſalem ſhould be laid deſolate, and the inhabitants led into 
captivity, yet there ſhould be a reſtoration, when lands and poſſeſſions 
ſhould be again enjoyed by the legal owners of them, in the ſame manner 
as in former times. 

PHARAOH HOPHRA *coming out of Eg ypt with a great army 
to the relief of Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar raiſed the ſiege of Jeruſalem 
to march againſt him. But before he went on this expedition * he ſent all 
the captive Fews which he then had in his camp to Babylon, the number 
of which were eight hundred thirty and two perſons. 

Ox the departure of the Chaldeans from Feruſalem, Jeremiah being a- 
gain ſet at liberty, Zedek:ah ſent unto him Fehucal the fon of Shelemiah, 
and Zephaniah the fon of Maaſeiah the prieſt, to enquire of the Lord by 
him, and to deſire him to pray for him and his people. To whom the 
prophet returned an anſwer from God, That the Zg yptians, whom they 
did depend upon, would certainly deceive them; that their army would 
again return into Egyyt without giving them any help at all, and that 
thereon the Chaldeans would again renew the ſiege, take the city, and 
burn it with fire. | | 

Bur the general opinion of the people being, that the Chaldeans were 
gone for good and all, and would return no more to renew the war a- 
gainſt them, they repented of the covenant of reformation, which the 
had entred into before God, when they were in fear of them; and cauſed 
every man his ſervant, and every man his handmaid, whom they had ſet at 
liberty, again to return into ſervitude, to be unto them again for ſervants 
and for handmaids, contrary to the law of the Lord, and the covenant 
which they had lately centred into with him, to walk according to it. For 
* which inhuman and unjuſt act, and their impious breach of the covenant 
lately made with God, Jeremiah proclaim'd liberty to the ſword, and to 
the famine, and to the peſtilence, to execute the wrath of God upon them 


and their King, and their Princes, and all Judah and Jeruſalem, to their 
utter deſtruction. 


10. 


Wirz the Chaldeans were yet abſent from Jeruſalem, Jeremiah in- 


tending to retire to Anarhoth his native place, that thereby he might avoid 
the ſiege, which he knew would be again renewed on the return of the 
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Chaldeans from their expedition againſt the Zg yptians, put himſelf on his 
journey thither, but as he was palling the gate of the city that led that 
way, the captain that kept guard there ſeied him for a deſerter, as if his 
intentions were to fall away to the Cha/deans, whereon he was again put 
in priſon in the houſe of Jonathan the ſcribe, which they had made the 
common jail of the city, where he remained many days. 

Tur Egyptians, on the coming of the Chaldeans againſt them, durſt 
not ſtay to engage in battel with ſo numerous and welb- appointed an army, 
but * withdrawing on their approach retired again into their own coun- 
trey, treacherouſly leaving Zedekiah and his people to periſh in that war, 
which they had drawn them into. Whereon * the prophet Ezekzel re- 
proaching them for their perfidy in thus becoming a ſtaff of reed to thoſe, 
whom by oaths and covenants of alliance they had made to lean and con- 
fide on them, denounced God's judgments againſt them to be executed 
both upon King and people in war, confuſion, and deſolation, for forty 


years enſuing for the puniſhment hereof. And ” alfo foretold, how after 


that, they ſhould ſink low and become a mean and baſe people, and ſhould 
no more have a prince of their own to reign over them. Which hath 
accordingly come to paſs. For not long after the expiration of the ſaid 
forty years they were made a province of the Per/ran empire, and have 
been governed by ſtrangers ever ſince. For on the failure of the Perſian 
empire they became ſubject to the Macedonians, and after them to the 
Romans, and after the Romans to the Saracens, and then to the Mama- 
lukes, and are now a province of the Turkiſh empire. 

Ox the retreat of the Egyptians Nebuchadnezzar returned to Jeru- 
ſalem, and again renewed the ſiege of that place, which laſted about a year 
from the ſecond inveſting of it to the time when it was taken. 

Tu ſiege being thus renewed, Zedekiah * ſent for Jeremiah out of pri- 
ſon to conſult with him, and enquire of him, what word there was from 
God concerning the preſent ſtate of his affairs. To which he found there 
was no other anſwer, but that he was to be delivered into the hands of the 
King of Babylon. However at the intreaty of the prophet he was prevail- 
ed with not to ſend him back again to the common jail of the city, leſt 
he ſhould die there by reaſon of the noiſomeneſs of the place, and there- 
fore inſtead thereof he was ordered to the priſon of the King's court, 
where he continued with the allowance of a certain portion of bread out 
of the common ſtore till the city was taken. 

ZE DEKIAA finding himſelf in the ſiege much preſſed by the CHI. 
deans, * ſent meſſengers to Jeremiah, farther to enquire of the Lord by 
him concerning the preſent war. To which he anſwered, That the word of 
the Lord concerning him was, that God being very much provoked againſt 
him and his people, for their iniquities, would fight againſt the city and 


ſmite it; that both King and people ſhould be delivered into the hands of 


the King of Babylon; that thoſe who continued in the city during the ſiege, 


ſhould periſh by the peſtilence, by the famine, and by the ſword; but that 


thoſe who ſhould go out, and fall to the Chaldeans, ſhould have their lives 
given them for a prey. At which anſwer * ſeveral of the princes and chief 
commanders about the King being very much offended preſſed the King 
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againſt him, as one that weakened the hands of the men of war, and of all 
the people, and ſought their hurt more than their good; whereon he be- 
ing delivered into their hands, they caſt him into a dafigeon, where he 
muſt have periſhed, but that * Ebedmelec an eunuch of the court having in- 
treated the King in his behalf delivered him thence. For which charitable 
act he had a meſſage ſent him from God, of mercy and deliverance unto him. 
After this Zedekiah ſending for Jeremiah into the temple, there ſecretly 
enquired of him, but had no other anſwer than what had been afore given 
him, ſaving only that the prophet told him, That if he would go forthwith 
and deliver himſelf into the hands of the King of Babylon's princes, who 
commanded at the carrying on of the ſiege, this was the only way where- 
by he might fave both himſelf and the city; and he earneſtly preſſed him 
hereto, But Zedekiah would not hearken unto him herein, but ſent him 
back again to priſon, and after that no more conſulted with him. 
I the eleventh year of Zedekzah, in the beginning of the year, God de- — 
clared by the prophet E gefiel his judgments againſt Tyre for their inſulting, ; 
on the calamitous ſtate of Judah and Jeruſalem, foreſhewing that the ſame 
calamities ſnhould be alſo brought upon them by the ſame Nebuchaduce g gar, 
into whoſe hands God would deliver them. And this is the ſubject of the 
xxvi*, xxvii“, and xxviiiò chapters of his propheſies, in the laſt of which 
God particularly upbraideth Ithobal, then King of Tyre, with the inſolent 
and proud conceit he had of his own knowledge and underſtanding, ha- 
ving puffed up himſelf herewith, as * f he were wiſer than Daniel, and 
that there was no ſecret that could be hid from him. Which ſheweth to how 
great an height the fame of Daniel's wiſdom was at that time grown, ſince 
it now became ſpoken of by way of proverb through all the eaſt, And yet 
according to the account above given of his age, he could not at this time 
exceed ſix and thirty years. And in the conoluſion of the xxviii® chapter 
thelikejudgments are denounced alſo againſt Sidon, and for the ſame reaſon, 
Tur ſame year God declared by the ſame prophet his judgments againſt 
Pharoah and the Egyptians, that he would bring the King of Babylon a- 
gainſt them, and deliver them into his hands, and that notwithſtanding 
their greatneſs and pride they ſhould no more eſcape” his revenging hand 
than the AMHrians had done before them, who were higher and greater 
than they; and this is the ſubject of the xxx® and xxx1* chapters of his 
propheſies. | 5 
Is the fourth month, on the ninth day of the month, of the ſame ele- 
venth year of Zedetiab, Feruſalem was taken by the Chaldeans, after the 
ſiege had laſted from their laſt ſetting down before it about a year. Here- 
on Zedekiah with his men of war fled away, and having broken through 
the camp of the enemy endeavoured to make his eſcape over Jordan, but 
being purſued after, he was overtaken in the plains of Jericho, whereon 
all his army being ſcattered from him, he was taken priſoner, and carried 
to the King of Babylon at Riblah in Syria, where he then reſided, who ha- 
ving cauſed his ſons, and all his princes that were taken with him, to be 
ſlain before his face, commanded his eyes to be put out, and then bound 
him in fetters of braſs and ſent him to Babylon, where he died in priſon, 
and hereby was fulfilled the propheſy of the prophet Ezekrel concerning 
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him, That he ſhould be brought to Baby/on in the land of the Chaldeans, 
yet ſhould not ſee the place, tho' he ſhould die there. 

Ix the fiſth month, on the ſeventh day of the month, (z. e. towards the 
end of our 7wly) came Nebuzaradan, captain of the guards to the Kin 
of Babylon, to Jeruſalem, and after having taken out all the veſſels of the 
houſe of the Lord, and gathered together all the riches that could be found 
either in the King's houſe, or in any of the other houſes of the city, he 
did on the tenth day of the ſame month, purſuant to the command of his 


malter, ſet both the temple and city on fire, and abſolutely conſumed and 


deſtroyed them both, overthrowing all the walls, fortreſſes, and towers be- 
longing thereto, and wholly raſing and levelling to the ground every buil- 
ding therein, till he had brought all to a thorough and perfect deſolation, 
and ſo it continued for fifty two years after, till by the favour of Cyrus 
the Jews being releaſed from their captivity, and reſtored again to their 
own land, repaired theſe ruines, and built again their holy City. In me- 
mory of this calamity they keep two faits even to this day, the ſeven- 
teenth of the fourth month (which falls in our June) for the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, and the ninth of the fifth month (which falls in our 7uty) 
for the deſtruction of the temple ; both which are made mention of * in 
the propheſies of the prophet Zechary, under the names of the fait of the 
fourth month and the'faſt of the fifth month, and are there ſpoken of as 
annually obſerved from the deſtruction of Jeruſalem to his time, which was 
ſeventy years after. Fo/ephu ' remarks, that the burning of the temple by 
Nebuchaduezzar hapned on the very ſame day of the year on which it 
was afterwards again burned by Titus. 

NEBUZARADAN having thus deſtroyed the city and the temple 
of Jeruſalem, made all the people he found there captives. Of theſe he 
took Seraiah the high-prieſt, and Zephaniah the ſecond prieſt, and about 
ſeventy others of the principal perſons he found in the place, and carried 
them to Riblah to Nebuchadnezzar, who cauſed them all there to be put 
to death. Of * the reſt of the people he left the poorer ſort to till the 
ground, and dreſs their vineyards, and made Geda/iah the ſon of Ahikam 


governor over them, and all the other he carried away to Babylon. 


Bur concerning Jeremiah, Nebuchaducg gar gave particular charge to 
Nebugaradan, that he ſhould offer him no hurt, but look well to him, and 
do for him in all things according as he ſhould deſire. And therefore as 
ſoon as he came to 7eru/alem with commiſſion to deſtroy the place, he and 
the princes that were with him ſent and took him out of priſon, where he 
had laid bound from the time that Zedek:ah had put him there, and re- 
ſtored him to his liberty, and having carried him with him as far as Ramah 
on his return to Nebuchadueg gar, he then gave him his option, whether 
he would go with him to Babylon, where he ſhould be well looked after 
and maintained at the King's charge, or elſe remain in the land; and he 
having choſen the latter, Nebugaradan gave him victuals, and a reward, 
and ſent him back to Gedaliah the ſon of Abikam, with an eſpecial charge 
to take care of him. | 

Ar TER Nebuchadnezzar was returned to Babylon, * all thoſe, who be. 
fore for fear of the Chaldeaus had taken refuge among the neighbouring 
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nations, or had hid themſelves in the fields and the deſerts after their eſ- 
cape on the diſperſion of Zedetiab's army in the plains of Jericho, hearing 
that Gedaliah was made governor of the land, reſorted to him, and he 
having promiſed them protection, and ſworn unto them that they ſhould 
be ſafe under his government, they ſettled themſelves again in the land, and 

gathered in the fruits of it. The chief among theſe were Zohanan and Jo- 
nat han the ſons of Kereah, Seraiah the ſon of Tanhumeth, Agaria the fon 
of Hoſhaiah, Iſhmael the ſon of Nethaniah, and others. 

Bur * Iſhmael came to him only out of a treacherous deſign. For being 
of the ſeed royal, he reckoned to make himſelf King of the land, now the 
Chaldeans were gone, and for the accomplithing of it had formed a conſpi- 
racy to kill Gedatiah, and ſeize the government, and Baalis the King of 
the Ammonites was confederated with him herein. But Johanan the fon 
of Kereah having got notice of it, he and all the chief men of the reſt of 
the people went r0 Gedaliab, and informed him of it, propoſing to kill 
Iſpmael, and thereby deliver him from the miſchief that was intended a- 
gainſt him. But Gedaliah being of a very benign diſpoſition, and not eaſy 
to entertain jealouſies of any one, would not believe this of Iſhmael, but 
{till carried on a friendly correſpondence with him, of which [/maet ta- 
king the advantage came to him in the ſeventh month, which anſwers to 
our September, when the people were molt of them ſcattered abroad from 
him to gather in the fruits of the land, and while they were cating and 
drinking together at an entertainment, which Gedaliah had in a very 
friendly manner made for him and his men, they roſe upon him, and flew 
him, and at the ſame time ſlew alſo a great number of the Jews and Chal- 
deans, whom they found with him in Migpab, and took the reſt captive. 
And the next day hearing of eighty men, who were going on a rcligious 
account with offerings and incenſe ' to the houſe of God, they craftily drew 
them into M:zpah, and there flew them all, excepting ten of them, who 
offered their ſtores for the redemption of their lives. And then takin 
with them all the captives, among whom were the daughters of King Ze- 
dekiah, they departed thence to go over to the Ammonites. But Johauan 
the ſon of Kereah, and the reſt of the captains, hearing of this wicked fact, 
immediately armed as many of the people as they could get together, and 
purſued after Iſhmael, and having overtaken him at Gibeon retook all the 
captives, but he and eight of his men eſcaped to the Ammoniten. This 
Murder of Gedaliah hapned two months after the deſtruction of the city 
and temple of Zeru/alem, in the ſaid ſeventh month, and on the thirtieth 
day of the month. For that day the Jeu have kept as a faſt in comme- 
moration of this calamity ever ſince, and Zechariah alſo makes mention 
of it as obſerved in his time, calling it by the name of the fa/? of the ſe- 
venth month, and they had reaſon to keep a faſt for it, for it was the com- 
pletion of their ruine. 

AFTER this great misfortune * Fohanan the ſon of Kereah, and the peo- 
ple that were left, fearing the King of Babylon, becauſe of the murder of 
Gedaliah, whom he had made governor of the land, departed from Mzz- 
pah to flee into the land of Egypt, and came to Bethlehem in their way 
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thither. Where they ſtopping awhile conſulted the prophet Jeremiah 
(whom they had carried with them) about their intended journey, and de- 
fired him to enquire of God in their behalf, who after ten days having re- 
ceived an anſwer from God, called them together, and told them, That if 
they would tarry in the land all ſhould go well with them, and God would 


ſhew mercy unto them, and incline the heart of the King of Babylon to be 


favourable unto them. But if they would not hearken unto the word of 
the Lord, but would notwithſtanding his word now delivered to the con- 
trary ſet their faces to go into the land of Egypt, that then the ſword and 
famine ſhould follow cloſe after them thither, and they ſhould be all there 
deſtroyed. But all this was of no effect with them. For their hearts be- 
ing violently bent to go into EgHyt, they would not hearken to the word 
of the Lord ſpoken to them by the mouth of his prophet, but told Jere- 
»miah, That the anſwer which he gave them was not from God, but was 
ſuggeſted to him by Baruch the ſon of Neriab, for their hurt. And there- 
fore Johanan the ſon of Kereah, and the reſt of the captains of the forces, 
took all the remnant of Judah that were returned from all nations whither 
they had been driven, again to dwell in the land, and all the perſons whom 
Nebuzaradan had left with Gedaliab, even men, women, and children, 
and the King's daughters, and alſo Jeremiah the prophet, and Baruch the. 
ſon of Ner:ah, and went into Zg ypt and ſettled in that countrey, till the 
plagues and judgments which God had threatned them with for their diſ- 
obedience to his word, there overtook them to their utter deſtruction. 
And thus ended this unfortunate year, in which the temple and city of Fe. 
ruſalem were deſtroyed, and the whole land of Judah brought in a man- 
ner to utter deſolation for the ſins thereof. 
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Tux fame year Ezekiel propheſied againſt Egypt, 
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Tu Jews which went into Egyyt having ſettled in Migdol, and Tah- 
panes, and Noph, and in the Countrey of Pathros, (1. e. at * Magdalum by 
the Red-Sea, at Daphne near Peluſium, at Memphis, and in the Countrey 
of Thebais) gave themſelves there wholly up to idolatry, © worſhipping the 
queen of heaven, and other falſe deities of the land, and burning incenſe 
unto them, without having any more regard to the Lord their God. Where- 
on the © prophet Jeremiah cried aloud againſt this impiety unto thoſe among 
whom he lived; that is thoſe who had ſettled in the land of Pathros or 
Thebais. (For this being the fartheſt from Judea of all the places, where 
they had obtained ſettlements in that Countrey, they had carried him thi- 
ther the better to take from him all opportunity of again returning from 


them.) But all his exhortations were of no other effect, than to draw 


from them a declaration, that * they would worſhip the Lord no more, 
but would go on in their idolatry ; for they told him, that it had been 
beſt with them, when they practiſed it in Judah and Jeruſalem; that it 
was ſince their leaving of it off, that all their calamities had hapned unto 
them; and that therefore they would no more hearken unto any thing, 
that he ſhould deliver unto them in the name of the Lord. Whereon the 
word of the Lord came unto the prophet denouncing utter deſtruction un- 
to them by the ſword, and by the famine, that thereby all of them, that is 
all the men of Judah then dwelling in Egypt, ſhould be conſumed, ex- 
cepting only ſome few, who ſhould make their eſcape into the land of 
Judah. And for a ſign hereof it was foretold unto them by the ſame pro- 
phet, that Pharaoh Hophra King of Egypt, in whom they truſted, ſhould 
be given into the hands of his enemies, who ſought his life, in the ſame 
manner as Zedekiah was given into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, that 
ſought his life ; that ſo when this ſhould be brought to paſs in their Eyes, 
they might be aſſured thereby, that all theſe words, which the Lord had 
ſpoken againſt them, ſhould certainly be fulfilled upon them, as according- 
ly they were about eighteen years afterwards. 

AFTER this there is no more mention of Jeremiah. It is moſt likely 
that he died in Eg ypt ſoon after, he being then much advanced in years, 
(for he had now propheſied one and forty years from the thirteenth of 7%.) 
and alſo much broken (as we may well ſuppoſe) by the calamities which 
hapned to himſelf and his countrey. Tertullian, Epiphanius, Dorothens, 
Ferom, and Zonaras tell us, that he was ſtoned to death by the Jews for 
preaching againſt their idolatry, and of this ſome interpret St. Paul's 1 
Ha Ong, (i. e. they were ſtoned) Heb. xi. 37. But others ſay, that he was 
put to death by Pharaoh Hophra, becauſe of his propheſy againſt him. But 
theſe ſeem to be traditions founded rather on conjecture, than on any cer- 
tain account of the matter. 

NEBUCHADNEZZ AR being returned to Babylon after the end 
of the Jeuiſh war, and the full ſettling of his affairs in Syria and Paleſtine, 
did out of the ſpoils, which he had taken in that expedition, make that 
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image to the honour of Bel his God, which he did ſet up, and de- 
en in the plain of Dura. The Hiſtory of which is at large re- 
lated in the third chapter of Daniel. But how Daniel eſcaped the fiery 
furnace, which his three friends on that occaſion were condemned unto, 
is made a matter of enquiry by ſome. That he did not fall down and wor- 
ſhip the idol is moſt certain, it abſolutely diſagreeing with the character of 
that holy religious man to make himſelf guilty of ſo high an offence againſt 
God, as ſuch a complyance would have amounted unto; either therefore 
he was abſent, or elſe if preſent was not accuſed. The latter ſeems moſt 
probable. For Nebuchadueg gar having ſummoned all his princes, coun- 
ſellors, governors, captains, and all other his officers and miniſters, to be 
preſent and aſliſting at the ſolemnity of this dedication, it 15 not likely, that 
Daniel, who was one of the chiefeſt of them, ſhould be allowed to be ab- 
ſent. That he was preſent therefore ſeems moſt probable ; but his ene- 
mies thought it fitteſt not to begin with him, becauſe of the great autho- 
rity he had with the King, but rather to fall firſt on his three friends, and 
thereby pave the way for their more ſucceſsful reaching of him after it. But 
what was in the interim miraculouſly done in their caſe, quaſhed all farther 
accuſation about this matter, and for that reaſon it was that Danzel is not 
at all ſpoken of in it. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR in the twenty firſt year of his reign, ac- Cs 
cording to the Jewiſh account, which was the nineteenth according to the * 
Babyloniſh account, and the ſecond from the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, ꝛat 19. 
came again into Hria, and * laid ſiege to Tyre, Ithoball being then King 
of that city; which found him hard work for thirteen years together, it 
being ſo long before he could make himſelf maſter of the place. For it 
was a ſtrong and wealthy city, which had never as yet ſubmitted to any 
foreign empire; and was ' of great fame in thoſe days for its traffic and 
merchandiſe, whereby ſeveral of its inhabitants had made themſelves as 
great as princes in riches and ſplendor. It was built by the Zidonians 
two hundred and forty years before the building of the temple of Solomon 
at Jeruſalem. For Zidon being then conquered and taken by the Phi- 
liſtins of Askalon, many of the inhabitants eſcaping thence in their ſhips, 
built Tyre, and therefore it was called by the prophet 1/azah e the daugh- 
ter of Zidon, but it ſoon out-grew its mother in largeneſs, riches and 
power, and was thereby enabled to withſtand for ſo many years the power 
of this mighty King, to whom all the Ea/? had then ſubmitted. | 

WriLE Nebuchadnezzar lay at this ſiege, Nebuzaradan, the captain Ar. 584. 
of his guards, being ſent out by him with part of his army, invaded the hoo 
land of I/rael to take revenge, as it may be ſuppoſed, for the death of ;.; .; © 
Gedaliah, there being no other reaſon why he ſhould fall on the poor re- 
mains of thoſe miſerable people, whom he himſelf had left and ſettled 
there. In which expedition Nebugaradan ſeizing upon all of the race 
of 1/raet, that he could meet with in the land, made them all captives, 
and ſent them to Babylon. But they all amounted to no more than ſeven 


hundred forty and five perſons, the reſt having been all fled into Egypt, as 
hath been before related. 
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By this laſt captivity was fully compleated the deſolation of the land, no 
more of its former inhabitants being now left therein. And hereby were 
alſo compleated the prophecies of / ſaiah, Feremiah, Ezekiel, and other 
prophets relating hereto, and particularly that of Zzexzel, wherein God's 
forbearance of the houſe of 1/rael is limited to three hundred and ninety 
days, and his forbearance of the houſe of Judah to forty days. For taking 
the days for years according to the prophetic ſtyle of Scripture, from the 
apoſtacy of Jeroboam to the time of this laſt captivity there will be juſt three 


hundred and ninety years, and ſo long God bore the 1dolatry of the houſe 


of Iſrael. And from the eighteenth year of Jeſah, when the houſe of 
Fudah entered into covenant with God to walk wholly in his ways, to the 
{ame time will be jult forty years, and ſo long God bore their walking 


- contrary to that covenant. But now the ſtated time of his forbearance in 


reſpett of both being fully compleated, he compleated allo the deſolation 
of both in this laſt captivity, in which both had an equal ſhare, part of 
them who were now carried away being of the houſe of Judah, and part 
of the houſe of Hal. There are others who end both the computations 
at the deſtruction of Feruſalem; and to make their hypotheſis good, they 
begin the forty years of God's forbearance of the houſe of Judah from the 
miſſion of the prophet Zeremzah to preach repentance unto them, that is 
from the thirteenth of Jah, when he was firſt called to this office, from 
which time to the laſt year of Zedekiah, when Jeruſalem was deſtroyed, 
were exactly forty years. And as to the three hundred and ninety years forbear- 
ance of the houſe of Iael, according as they compute the time from Je- 
roboam's apoſtacy, they make this period to fall exactly right alſo, that is 
to contain juſt three hundred and ninety years from that time to the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem. But this period relating purely to the houſe of 
Iſrael, as contradiſtinct from the houſe of Judah in this propheſy, it can- 
not be well interpreted to end in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, in which 
the houſe of 1/rael had no concern. For Jeruſalem was not within the 
kingdom of 1/7ael, but within the kingdom of Judab, of which it was the 
metropolis, and therefore the latter only and not the former had their pu- 
niſhment in it. But this laſt equally aftected both, and therefore here may 
well be ended the reckoning which belong'd to both. As to the compu- 
ting of the forty years of God's forbearance of the houſe of Judah from 
the miſſion of Jeremiah to preach repentance unto them, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that from thence to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem the number 
of years falls exactly right; and therefore ſince the hundred and twent 
years of God's forbearance of the old world, is reckoned from the like 
miſſion of Noah to preach repentance unto them, I ſhould be inclined to 
come into this opinion, and reckon the forty years of this forbearance of 
Judah, by the forty years of Feremzah's like preaching of repentance un- 
to them; but it cannot be conceived, why Eze4zel ſhould reckon the time 
of his miſſion by an æra from the eighteenth year of Zo/zah, (for the thir- 
tieth year, on which he faith he was called to the prophetic office, is cer- 
tainly to be reckoned from thence) unleſs it be with reſpect to the forty 
years of God's forbearance of the houſe of Judah in his own propheſies. 
ArTER this Nebuzaradan * marchedagainit the Ammouites, and having 
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deſtroyed Rabbab their royal city, and by fire and ſword made great deſo- 
lation in that countrey, he carried their King, and their Princes, and moſt 
of the chief of the land into captivity. And this was done by way of juſt 
revenge for the part which they had in the murder of Gedat:ah, the King 
of Babylon's governor in the land of 1/racl. | 

Ax» during this ſiege of Tyre the other neighbouring nations, that is 
the Philiſtines, the Moabites, the Edomites, and the Z:donians, ſeem alſo 
to have been haraſſed and broken by the excurſions of the Babylonzans, 
and to have had all thoſe judgments executed upon them, which we find 
in the prophecies of Jeremiah and Hebie to have been denounced 


againſt them. 


Ix the fourteenth year after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which was the 4». 574. 
twenty fifth year of the captivity of Jehozachin, were revealed unto the Nau. 


chadne7- 


prophet Ezekiel all thoſe viſions and propheſies concerning the future 2 21 


{tate of the church of God, which we have from the x1* chapter of his 
propheſies to the end of that book. 

T'ars fame year the judgments, which God had denounced by the 
mouth of his prophets againſt Pharaoh Hophra, or Apries, King of Egypt, 
began to operate againſt him. For * the Cyrenians, a colony of the Greeks, 
that had ſettled in Africa, having taken from the Z:byans (a neighbour- 
ing nation lying between them and the #2 yptzans, and bordering upon 
both) a great part of their land, and divided it among themſelves, the Li- 
Hans made a ſurrender both of themſelves and their countrey into the 
hands of Apries to obtain his protection. Hereon Apries ſent a great ar- 
my into Liha to wage war againſt the Cyrenzans, which having the miſ- 
fortune to be beaten and overthrown in battcl, were almoſt all cut off and 
deſtroyed, ſo that very few of them eſcaped the carnage, and returned a- 
gain into Egypt, whereon the Zg yp7zans entertaining an opinion, that this 
army was ſent by Apries into Liha of purpoſe to be deſtroyed, that he 
might, when rid of them, with the more caſe and ſecurity govern the reſt, 
became fo incenſed againſt him, that a great many of them imbodying to- 
gether revolted from him. Apries hearing of this, ſent Amaſes an oflicer 
of his court to appeaſe them, and reduce them again to their duty. But 
while he was ſpeaking to them, they put on his head the enſigns of royal- 
ty, and declared him their King, which he accepting of, ſtayed among 
them and encreaſed the revolt; at which Apries being much incenſed ſent 
Paterbemis another officer of his court, and one of the firſt rank amon 
his followers, to arreſt Amaſis, and bring him unto him, which he not be- 
ing able to effect in the midſt of fo great an army of confpirators as he 
found about him, was on his return very cruclly and unworthily treated 
by Apries. For out of anger for his not effecting that for which he ſent 


him, tho' he had no power to accompliſh it, he outragiouſly commanded. 


his ears and his noſe to be immediately cut off. Which wrong and indig- 
nity offered to a perſon of his character and worth, fo incenſed the. reſt of 
the Zg yptzans, that they almoſt all joyned with the conſpirators in a gene- 
ral revolt from him. Whereon Apries being forced to flee, made his eſcape 
into the upper Egypt towards the borders of Ethiopia, where he main- 
tained himſelf for ſome years, while Amaſcs held all the reft. 
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Bur while this was a doing in Zg ypr, at length * in the twenty ſixth year 
of the captivity of Jehoiachin, which was the fifteenth after the deſtructi- 
on of Jeruſalem, Nebuchadnezzar made himſelf maſter of Tyre, after a 
ſiege of * thirteen years continuance, and utterly deſtroyed the place, that 
is the city, which was on the continent, the ruins of which were after- 
wards called Palæ-Tyrus, or old Tyre. But before it came to this extre- 
mity, the inhabitants had removed moſt of their effects into an iſland a. 
bout half a mile diſtant from the ſhore, and there built them a new city. 
And therefore when Nebuchadnezzar entered that, which he had ſo long 
beſieged, he found little there wherewith to reward his ſoldiers in the 
ſpoil of the place, which they had fo long laboured to take, and therefore 
wrecking his anger upon the buildings, and the few inhabitants who were 
left in them, he raſed the whole town to the ground, and flew all he 
found therein. After this it never more recovered its former glory, but 
the city on the iſland became the Dye that was afterwards ſo famous b 
that name; the other on the continent never riſing any higher, than to be- 
come a village by the name of o/4 Tyre, as was beforeſaid. That it was 
this Tyre 5 that Nebuchadue g gar beſieged, and not the other on the 
iſland, appears from the deſcription of the ſiege, which we have in Eze- 
liel. For thereby we find that Nebuchadnezzar made a fort againſt the 
place, and caſt up a mount againſt it, and crected * engins of battery to 
break down its walls, which could not be ſaid of the Tyre on the iſland. 
For that was all ſurrounded by the ſea. And that he alſo took and utter- 
ly deſtroy'd that city, appears likewiſe from the writings * of the ſame 
prophet. But that the city on the iſland then eſcaped this fate is manifeſt 
from the Phenician hiſtories. For in them after the death of 1thobal (who 
was * {lain in the concluſion of this war) we are told, ® that Baal ſucceed- 
ed in the kingdom, and reigned ten years, and that after him ſucceeded 
ſeveral temporary magiſtrates one after another, who by the name of Judges 
had the government of the place. It is moſt probable that after Nebuchad- 
ner gar had taken and deſtroyed the old town, thoſe who had retired into 
the iſland came to terms and ſubmitted to him, and that thereon Baal was 
deputed to be their King under him, and reigned ten years: That at the 
end of the ſaid ten years, (which hapned in the very year that Nebuchad- 
nc gran Was again reſtored after his diſtraction) Baal being then dead or 
depoſed, the government, to make it the more dependent on the Babylo- 
niaus, Was changed into that of temporary magiſtrates ; who, inſtead of 
the name of Kings, had only that of Sferes or Judges given unto them, 
which was a name well known among the Carthagimians, who were de- 
ſcended of the Tyr:ans, for ſo their chief magiſtrates were called. It had 
its derivation from the Hebrew word Jhophetim, 1. e. Fudges, which was 
the very name, whereby the chief governors of 1/rael were called for ſe- 
veral generations, before they had Kings. And under this ſort of govern- 
ment the Tyrians ſeem to have continued for ſeveral years after, till they 


were reſtored to their former ſtate by Darius Hyſtaphis ſeventy years af. 


ter, as will in its proper place be hereafter related. 
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Ezekiel xxix. 17. b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 10. c. 11. & contra Apionem lib. r. c E 
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Ap here I cannot but obſerve, how exactly the chronology of the Phe 
#ician annals agreeth with that of the holy Scriptures. #zekzel placeth the 
taking of Tyre by Nebrchadnezzar in the twenty.ſixth year of the capti- 
vity of Jehoiachin. For in the firſt month, and in the firſt day of the month 
of the twenty ſeventh year, he ſpeaketh (ch. xxix, 17, 18, Sc.) of that city 
as newly taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and therefore the taking of it muſt 
have been in the year before, that is in the twenty ſixth of the ſaid capti- 
vity. This fell in the thirty ſecond year of the reign of Nebuthadnezzar 
according to the Babyloniſh account; from which year, according to Pro- 
lemys cannon, the firſt year of Cyrus at Babylon will be the thirty ſixth, and 
ſo according to the Phenician annals will it be exactly the ſame. For * 
according to them, after the taking of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, Baal had 
the government of it ten years, Ecuibal two months, Chelbes ten months, 
Abbar three months, Mitgonus and Geraſtratus ſix years, Balator one year, 
Merball four years, and Hirom twenty years, in whoſe fourteenth year ſay 
the ſame annals Cyrus began his empire. And putting all theſe together, 
the fourteenth of Hirom will be exactly the thirty ſixth year from the thirty 
ſecond of Nebuchadnezzar, which was the twenty ſixth of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin, the year according to #zekzet in which Tyre was taken. And 
therefore it doth hereby appear, that the ſaid Phænician annals place the 
taking of Tyre in the very ſame year, that Zzekze/ doth. For the twenty 
ſixth year from the captivity of Zehozachin computed downward, in which 
Ezekiel placeth it, and the thirty ſixth year from the fourteenth of Hirom 
computed upward, in which the Phenician annals place it, will be exactly 
the ſame year. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR and his army having ſerved ſo long be- 
fore Tyre, ' till every head was bald, and every ſhoulder peeled, through 
the length and hardſhip of the war, and gotten little on the taking of the 
place to reward him and his army for their ſervice, in executing the wrath 
of God upon the place, by reaſon that the Tyrians had ſaved the beſt of 
their effects in the iſland, God did by the prophet Ezekze/ promiſe them 
the ſpoils of Egyyt. And accordingly this very ſame year immediately 
after this ſiege was over, Nebuchadnezzar taking the advantage of the in- 
teſtine diviſions which were then in that countrey, by reaſon of the revolt 
of Amaſis, marched with his army thither ; and overrunning the whole land 
from ® Migdslor Magdolum, (which is at the firſt entring into Eg ypr) even 
to Syene, (which is at the fartheſt end of it towards the borders of Ethiopia) 
he made a miſerable ravage and devaſtation therein, ſlaying multitudes of 
the inhabitants, and reducing a great part of the countrey to ſuch a de- 
ſolation, as it did not recover from in forty years after. After this Nebuchad- 
ne gar having loaded himſelf and his army with the rich ſpoils of this coun- 
trey, and brought it all in ſubjection to him, he came to terms with Ama ſis, 

and having confirmed him in the kingdom as his deputy, returned to Babylon. 
Duos thisravage of the land of Egyyt by the Babylonians, molt of the 


i For the 37 year of the captivity of Jchoiachin being the laſt (which was the 4340 year of the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar, (2 Kings xxv. 27. & Jer. lii. 31.) the 26% year of the ſaid cabtivity muſt be in 
the 334 of Nebuchaduezzar. k& Joſeph. contra Apionem, lib. 1. | Ezckiel xxix. 18-20. 
& XXX. I-19. m Ez kiel xxx. 6. Where obſerve this paſſage [from the Tower of Syene] in 
the Engliſh tran/lation of the Bible 15 wrong tranſlated. For the Hebrew word Migdol, which is there 
tranſlated Tower, is the name of the city Magd lum, which was at the entrance of Egypt from Pale- 
tine, i. e. at the hither end of Egypt, whereas Syene was at the other end upon the borders of Ethio- 
pia, the tranſlation ought to be thus, [from Migdol to Syene] that is, from ons end of Egypt to the 
ether. Ezekiel XXix. 30, 31, 32. o Ezekiel xxix. 3. | 
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Jews, who had fled thither after the murder of Gedaliab, fell into their hands. 
Many of them they flew, others they carried captive with them to Baby- 
lon. The few that eſcaped ſaved themſelves by fleeing out of E gt, and 
afterwards ſettled again in their own land at the end of the captivity. 

ArrER Nebuchadnezzar was gone out of £gypt, Apries creeping out 


chad1ez- Of his hiding places got towards the ſea-coalts, molt likely into the parts 
rar 35- of Libha, and there hiring an army of Carians, lonzans, and other fo- 


reigners, marched againſt Amaſrs, and gave him battel near the city of 
Memphis, in which being vanquiſhed and taken priſoner he was carried to 
the city of $azs, and there ſtrangled in his own palace. And hereby were 
compleated all the propheſies of the prophets © Jeremiah and © Ezekzel, 
which they had foretold both concerning him and his people, eſpecially 
that of Jeremiah relating to his death, whereby it was foreſhewn, That 
God would give Pharaoh Hophra King of Egypt into the hands of bis ene- 
mies, aud into the hand of them that ſought his life, as he gave Ledekiah 
King Judah into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar his enemy that ſought his 
life. Which was exactly fulfilled on his being taken priſoner, and execu- 
ted by Ama/is in the manner as I have ſaid. It is remarked of him by He- 
rodotus, that he was of that pride and high conceit of himſelf, as to vaunt, 
that it was not in the power of God himſelf to diſpoſſeſs him of his king- 
dom, ſo ſurely he thought himſelf eſtabliſhed in it; and agreeably hereto 
is it, that the prophet Zze4zel charged him with ſaying, * The river ts mine 
and ] have made it. For the firſt twenty years of his reign he had enjoyed 
as proſperous a fortune as molt of his predeceflors, having had many 
ſucceſſes againſt the Cypriots, the Zidonians, and Philiſtins, and other na- 
tions, but after he took on himſelf, Caligula like, to be thought as a God, he 
fell from his former ſtate, and made that miſerable exit which I have related. 
After his death Amaſis without any farther oppolition became poſſeſſed of 
the whole kingdom of Eg yt, and held it from the death of Apries forty. four 
years. This hapned in the ninteenth year after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
Ix the ſame nineteenth year Nebuchadnezzar being returned from this 
Egyptian expedition to Babylon had there the dream of the wonderful great 
tree, and the cutting down thereof, of which, and the interpretation of it, 
there is a full account in the iv® chapter of Daniel. E 
NEBUCHADNELZZ AR being now at reſt from all his wars, and in 
full peace at home, applied himſelf to the finiſhing of his buildings at Babylon. 
Semiramis is ſaid by ſome, and Belus by others, to have firſt founded 
this city. But by whomſoe ver it was firſt founded, it was Nebuchaduc g- 
zar that made it one of the wonders of the world. The moſt famous 
works therein were, I/, The walls of the city: 240, The temple of Belus 
3aly, His palace, and the hanging gardens in it: 47545, The banks of the 
river: And 5th, The artificial lake, and artificial canals made for the 
draining of that river. In the magnificence and expence of which works 
he much exceeded whatſoever had been fone by any-King before him. 
And excepting the walls of China nothing like it hath been ſince attempt. 
ed, whereby any one elſe can be equall'd to him herein. 
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Book II. the Orp and NEW TESTAMENT. 


iff, TAE walls were every way prodigious. For they were in thick- 
neſs eighty ſeven foot, in height three hundred and fifty foot, and in com- 
paſs four hundred eighty furlongs, which make ſixty of our miles. This 
is Herodotns's account of them, who was himſelf at Babylon, and is the an- 
cienteſt author that hath wrote of this matter. And altho' there are othc:- 
that differ from him herein, yet the moſt, that agree in any meaſures o. 
thoſe walls, give us the ſame, or very near the fame that he doth. "Thoſe 
who lay the height of them at fifty cubits, ſpeak of them only as they were 
after the time of Darius Hyſtaſpis. For the Babylonians having revolted 
from him, and in confidence of their ſtrong walls ſtood out againſt him 
in a long ſiege, after he had taken the place, to * prevent their rebellion 
for the future, he took away their gates, and beat down their walls to the 
height laſt mentioned, and beyond this they were never after raiſcd. Theſe 
walls were drawn round the city in the form of an exact {quare, cach ſide 
of which was an hundred and twenty furlongs, or fifteen miles in length, 
and * all built of large bricks cemented together with bitumen, a glutinous 
{lime ariſing out of the earth in that countrey, which binds in buildin 
much {ſtronger and firmer than lime, and ſoon grows much harder than 
the brick or ſtones themſelves, which they cement together. Theſe walls 
were ſurrounded on the outſide with a vaſt ditch filled with water, and 
lined with bricks on both fides, after the manner of a ſcarpe or counter- 
ſcarpe, and the earth which was dug out of it made the bricks wherewith 
the walls were built; and therefore from the vaſt height and breadth of 


the walls may be inferred the greatneſs of the ditch. In every {ide of this 
great ſquare were twenty five gates, that is an hundred in all, which were 
all made of ſolid braſs; and hence it is, that when God promiſed to Cyrus 
the conquelt of Babylon, he tells him, That he would break in pieces before 
him the gates of braſs. (Iſaiah xlv. 2.) Between every two of theſe gates 
were three towers, and four more at the four corners of this great ſquare, 
and three between each of theſe corners and the next gate on either ſide, 
and every one of theſe towers was ten foot higher than the walls. But 
this is to be underſtood only * of thoſe parts of the wall where there was 
need of towers. For ſome parts of them lying againſt moraſſes always full 
of water, where they could not be approached by an enemy, they had there 
no need of any towers at all for their defence, and therefore in them there 
were none built. For the whole number of them amounted to no more 
than two hundred and fifty, whereas had the ſame uniform order been ob- 
ſerved in their diſpoſition all round, there muſt have been many more. 
From the twenty five gates in each {ide of this great ſquare went twenty 
hive ſtreets in ſtreight lines to the gates, which were directly over againſt 
them in the other ſide oppoſite to it. So that the whole number of the 
ſtreets were fifty, each fifteen miles long, whereof twenty five went one 
way, and twenty five the other, directly croſſing each other at right An- 


e Herodotus, lib. 1. Plinius lib. 6, c 26. Philoſtcatus, lib. 1. c. 18. 

f Herodotus, lid. 3. s Herodotus, lib. 1. Q. Curtius, lib. 5. c. 1. Strabo, tib. 16. Diodo— 
rus Sic. lib. 2. Arrian. de expeditione Alexandti, lib. 5. » Diodorus Siculus, lib. 2. 

i Herodotus, lib. 1. Mach according to this Model hath William be the Quaker laid ont the 
ground for his City of Philadelphia in Penſilvania, and were it all built according to that deſign, it 
would be the faireſt and beſt City in all America, and not much behind any other in the whole world, 
For it lyeth between two navigable rivers at the diſtance of tw» miles from their confluence, and con- 
fiſts of thirty ſtreets, ten of which being arawn jrom river to e ore two miles long, and the 
twenty others being drawn croſs the ſaid ten, and cutting them at rig H angles, are a mile long. In 
the midſt of the whole 1s left a ſquare of ten acres, and in the miadie of each of the four quarters of 
the town, into which it is equally divided, is a ſquare of five acres; which woid places are deſigned 


for 955 building C hurches, Schools, and other publick buildings, and alſo to ſerve for the Inhabitants 
OoL.l. | 2 


e Herodotus, lib. 3. 
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gles. And beſides theſe there were alſo four half ſtreets, which were 
built but of one ſide, as having the wall on the other. Theſe went round 
the four ſides of the city next the walls, and * were each of them two hun- 
dred foot broad, the reſt were about an hundred and fifty. By theſe 
ſtreets thus croſſing each other the whole city was cut out into fix hundred 
ſeventy ſix ſquares, each of which was four furlongs and an half on every 
fide, that is two miles and a quarter in compaſs. Round theſe ſquares on 
every ſide towards the {treets itood the houtes all built three or four ſto- 
ries high, and beautified with all manner of adornments towards the ſtreets. 
The ſpace within, in the middle of cach {quare, was all void ground, em- 
ployed for yards, gardens, and other ſuch utes. A branch of the river 
Euphrates did run quite croſs the city, entring in on the north fide, and 
going out on the ſouth, over which in the middle of the city was a bridge 
of "a furlong in length, and thirty foot in breadth, built with wonderful 
art to ſupply the defect of a foundation in the bottom of the river, which 
was all ſandy. At the two ends of the bridge were * two palaces, the old 
palace on the caſt fide, and the new palace on the weſt ſide of the river; 
the former of theſe took up four of the ſquares above-mentioned, and 
the other unc of them. And the temple of Belus, which {ſtood next the 
old palace, took up another of theſe ſquares. The whole city ſtood on a 
large flat or plain, in a very fat and deep foil. That part of it © which was 
on the caſt ſide of the river was the old city, the other on the welt ſide was 
added by Nebuchadnezzar. Both together were included within that vaſt 


ſquare I have mentioned. The pattern hereof ſeemeth to have been ta- 
ken from Nzzzveh, that having been exactly four hundred and eighty fur- 
longs round, as this was. For Nebuchadnezzar having in conjunction with 
his father deſtroyed that old royal {eat of the AM Hyrian empire, reſolved to 
make this, which he intended ſhould ſucceed it in that dignity, altogether as 
large; only whereas Niniveh was in the form of a parallelogram, he made 
Babylon in that of an exact ſquare, which figure rendred it ſomewhat the 
larger of the two. To fill this great and large city with inhabitants, was 
the reafon that Nebuchadnezzar out of Judea, and other conquered coun- 
tries, carried ſo great a number of captives thither. And could he have 
made it as populous, as it was great, there was no countrey in all the eaſt 
could better than that in which it ſtood, have maintained ſo great a num- 
ber of people as muſt then have been in it. For the fertility of this pro- 


————— — as 2. * 


to walk and otherways divert themſelves in them, in the ſane manner as Moorfields doe in London. 
Above tuo thouſand houſes are in this place already built, and when it ſhall be wholly built according 
to the plan above-mentioned, it will be the Glory of all that part of the wirld And if the C ountry 
round it comes to be thoronghly inhabited, the great canveniency of its ſituatium ſor trade by reaſ; 
of the two navigable rivers on which it ſlaxyds, and the great viver Delaware, to which they buth 
fall within two miles of it, will ſoon draw people enough thither, uot only to finiſh the ſcheme, whic| 
hath been laid of it by its firſt founder, but alſo to enlarge 1t by ſuch additions on each fide, as to make 
its breadth anſwer its length; and then, bating the walls and greaineſi of Babylon, it will imitate i- 
in all things elſe, and in the convenieacy of its ſituation far exceed it. But this is te be underſtood 
as a comparing of a ſmall thing with a great. For tho) Philadelphia were built and inhabited to the 
utmoſt I have mentioned, that is to the full extent of two miles in breadth as well as in length, yet fi 
ty fix of ſuch Cities might ſtand within thoſe walls, that encompaſſed Babylon. * Two petira, 
ſaith Diodorus, that is, wo hundred foot, for a plethrum contained one hundred foot. | Hero- 
dotus, lib. x. m Strabo ſaith, that the river which paſſed thorough Babylon was a furlong broad. 
(lib. 16.) But Diodorus ſaith (lib. 2.) hat the bridge was five furlongs long, if ſo, it mnſt be much 
longer than the river was broad. » Diodorus Sic. lib. 2. Q. Curtius, lib. 5. c. 1. Philoſtratus, lib. 
I. c. 18. Herodotus, lib. 1. o Beroſus apud Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 10. c. 11. Herodotus, lib. 1. 
Diodorus Sic. lib. 2. Q. Curtius, lib. 5. c. 1. Philoſtratus, lib. 1. c. 18. e was thirty fur- 
long in compaſs, Diodorus Sic. lid. 2. q It was ſiæty furlongs in compaſs, Diodorus, Ibid. 

r Herodotus, lib. 1. Diodorus Sic. lib. 2. Diodotus, Ibid. Tuo of its fide; 
were each an hundred and fifty furlongs long, and the other but eighty each, Diodorus, Ibid. 
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vince was ſo great, that "it yielded to the Perſian Kings, during their 
reign over Ala, half as much as did all that large empire beſides, the com- 
mon return of their tillage being between two and three hundred fold e- 
very crop. But it never hapned to have been fully inhabited, it not ha- 
ving had time enough to grow up thereto. For within twenty five ycars 
after the death of Nebuchadue gar the royal ſeat of the empire was remo- 
ved from thence to Shuſhan by Qyrus, which did put an end to the grow- 
ing glory of Babylon, for after that it never more flouriſhed, When 4- 
texander came to Babylon, Curtius tells us, no more than ninety furlongs 
of it was then built, which can no otherwiſe be underſtood than of ſo 
much in length, and if we allow the breadth to be as much as the length, 
(which is the utmoſt that can be allowed) it will follow, that no more 
than eight thouſand one hundred ſquare furlongs were then built upon, 
but the whole ſpace within the walls contained fourteen thouſand four 
hundred ſquare furlongs, and therefore there muſt have been ſix thouſand 
three hundred ſquare furlongs that were unbuilt, which Curtius * tells us 
were plow'd and ſown. And beſides this the houſes were not contiguous, 
but all built with a void ſpace on each fide, between houſe and houſe. 
And the ſame hiſtorian tells us, this was done becauſe this way of building 
ſcemed to them the ſafeſt. His words are, Ac ne totam quidem urbem 
tectis occupaterunt, per nonaginta ſtadia habitatur, nec omnia continua ſunt, 
credo quia tutius viſum eſt pluribus locis ſpangi; 1. e. Neither was the 
whole city built upon, for the ſpace of ninety furlongs it was inhabited, but 
the houſes were not contiguous, becanſe they thought it ſafeſt to be diſperſed 
in many places diſtant from each other. Which words they thought it /a- 
Feſt] are to be underſtood, not as if they did this for the better ſecuring 
of their houſes from fire, as ſome interpret them, but chiefly for the bet- 
ter preſerving of health. For hereby in cities ſituated in ſuch hot coun- 
tries thoſe ſuffocations and other inconveniencies are avoided, which muſt 
neceſſarily attend ſuch as there dwell in houſes cloſely built together. For 
which reaſon Delhi the capital of India, and ſeveral other cities in thoſe 
warmer parts of the world, are thus built; the uſage of thoſe places be- 
ing, that ſuch a ſtated ſpace of ground be left void between every houſe 


and houſe, that is built in them. And old Rome was built after the ſame 


manner. So that putting all this together it will appear, that Babylon was 
ſo large a city rather in ſcheme than in reality. For according to this ac- 
count it muſt be by much the larger part that was never built, and there- 
fore in this reſpect it mult give place to Niuiveh, which was as many fur- 
longs in circuit as the other, and without any void ground in it that we 
are ted of. And the number of its infants at the ſame time, which could 
not diſcern between their right hand and their left, which the Scriptures 
tell us were an hundred and twenty thouſand in the time of Jonah, doth 
ſufficiently prove it was fully inhabited. It was intended indeed, that Ha- 
bylon ſhould have exceeded it in every thing. But Nebnehadnetzar did 
not live long enough, nor the Babylonzſh empire laſt long enough to finiſh 
the ſcheme that was firſt drawn of it. 

Tux next great work of Nebuchadneggar at Babylon was the ? temple 
of Belus. But that which was moſt remarkable in it was none of his work, 
but was built many ages before. It was a wonderful tower that ſtood in 
the middle of it. At the foundation it was a ſquare of a furlong on each 


10. c. 11. z Herodotus, lib. 1. 


{ide, 


w Herodotus, lib. 1. Q. Curtius, lib. 5. c. 1. Y Beroſus apud Joſephum Antiq. lid. 
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fide, that is an half of a mile in the whole compaſs, and conſiſted of eight 
towers one built above over the other. Some following a miſtake of the 
Latin verſion of Herodotus, wherein the loweſt of theſe towers is ſaid 
to be a furlong thick and a furlong high, will have each of theſe tow- 


ers to have been a furlong high, which amounts to a mile in the whole. 


But the Greek of Herodotus, which 1s the authentic text of that author, 
faith no ſuch thing, but only that it was a furlong long and a furlong 
broad, without mentioning any thing of its height at all. And Strabo 
in his deſcription of it, calling it a pyramid, becauſe of its decreaſing or 
benching-in at every tower, * ſaith of the whole, that it was a furlong high, 
and a furlong on every fide. To reckon every tower a furlong, and the 
whole a mile high, would ſhock any man's belief, were the authority of 
both theſe authors for it, much more when there is none at all. Taking 
it only as it is deſcribed by $rrabo it is prodigious enough. For accord- 
ing to his dimenſions only, without adding any thing farther, it was one 
of the wonderfulleſt works in the world, and much exceeding the greateſt 
of the pyramids of Egypr, which hath been thought to excel all other 
works in the world beſides. For * although it fell ſhort of that pyramid at 
the balis, (where that was a ſquare of ſeven hundred foot on every fide, 
and this but of ſix hundred) yet it far exceeded it in the height, the per- 
pendicular meaſure of the ſaid Pyramid being no more than four hundred 
cighty one foot, whereas that of the other was full ſix hundred, and there- 
fore it was higher than that pyramid by one hundred and nineteen foot, 
which is one quarter of the whole. And therefore it was not without rea- 
ſon, that Bochartus aſſerts it to have been the very ſame tower which 
was there built at the confuſion of tongues. For it was prodigious enough 
to anſwer the Scriptures deſcription of it; and it is particularly atteſted 
by ſeveral Authors, to have been all built of bricks and bitumen, as the 
Scriptures tell us the tower of Babel was. Herodotus ſaith, that the going 
up to it was by ſtairs on the outſide round it, from whence it ſeems moſt 
likely, that the whole aſcent to it was by the benching-in drawn in a 
loping line from the bottom to the top eight times round it; and that 
this made the appearance of eight towers one above another, in the 
ſame manner as we have the tower of Babel commonly deſcribed in 
pictures, ſaving only, that whereas that is uſually pictur'd round, this 
was ſquare. For ſuch a benching-in drawn in a {lope eight times round, 
in manner as aforeſaid, would make the whole ſeem on every ſide as con- 


fiſting of eight towers, and the upper tower to be ſo much leſs than that 


next below it, as the breadth of the benching-in amounted to, Theſe eight 


towers being as ſo many ſtories one above another, were eac! of them ſe- 


venty tive foot high, and in them were many great rooms with arched 
roots ſupported by pillars. All which were made parts of the temple after 
the tower became conſecrated to that idolatrous uſe. The uppermoſt ſto- 
ry of all was that which was molt ſacred, and where their chiefeſt devoti- 
ons were performed. Over the whole on the top of the tower was* an 
obſervatory, by the benefit of which it was, that the Babylonzans advanced 
their skill in aſtronomy beyond all other nations, and came to ſo early a 


. 


Sttabo, lib. 16. b See Mr. Greave': Deſcription of the Pyramids, p. 68, 69. < Phaleg. 
Part. I. lid, 1. 6 9. 4 Strabo, lib. 16. Herodotus, lib. 1. Diodor, Sic. lib. 2. Artian. de 
Expeditione Alexandri, lib. 7. * Digdor, Sic. lib. 2. p. 98. 5 
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perfection in it gs js related. For u hen {/exander took Babylo 
nomical oblervations for 1903 years backward from that time, which Car- 
riech up the account a5 high as the one hundredand fifteenth year after the 
flood, which was within fifteen years after the tower of Babel was built. For 
the confuſion F tongues, which followed immediately after the building 
of that tower, hapned in the year wherein Peleg was born, which was an 
hundred and one years after the flood, and fourteen years after that theſe 
obſervations began. This account Caliſthenes ſent from Babylon into Greece 
to his maſter Ariſtotle, as Simplicius from the authority of Porphyry deli- 
vers it unto us in his ſecond book De Cælo. Till the time of Nebuchad- 
ge gar the temple of Belus contained no more than this tower only, and 
the rooms in it ſerved all the occaſions of that idolatrous worſhip. But * he 
enlarged jt by vaſt buildings erected round it in *a ſquare of two furlongs 
on every ſide, and a mile in circumference, which was one thouſand eight 
hundred foot more than“ the ſquare of the temple of Zern/alem. For that 
was bu: three thouſand foot round, whereas this was, according to this 
account, four thouſand eight hundred. And on the outſide of all theſe 
buildings there was a wall encloſing the whole, which may be ſuppoſed to 
have been of equal extent with the {quare in which it ſtood, that is, two 
miles and a half in compaſs, in which were ſeveral gates leading into the 
temple, all of ſolid braſs; and the brazen ſea, the brazen pillars, and the 
other brazen veſſels, which were carried to Babylon from the temple of 
Jeruſalem, ſeem to have been employed to the making of them, For it is 
ſaid, that Nebuchadnezzar did put all the facred veſſels which he carried 
from Jeruſalem into the houſe of his God at Babylon, that is, into this 
houſe or temple of Bel. For that was the name of the great God of the 
Babylonians. He is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame with Nimrod, and to 


have been called Bel from his dominion, and Nimrod from his rebellion. 


For Bel, or Baal, which is the ſame name, ſignifieth Lord, and Nimrod 
a Rebel in the 7ewiſh and Chaldean languages; the former was his Baby- 
Joniſh name by reaſon of his empire in that place, and the latter his Scri- 
pture name by reaſon of his rebellion, in revolting from God to follow his 
own wicked deſigns. This temple ſtood till the time of Xerxes, but he, 
on his return from his Grecian expedition, ' demoliſhed the whole of it, 
and laid it all in rubbiſh, having firſt plundered it of all its immenſe riches, 
among which were ſeveral images or ſtatues of maſſy gold, and one of them 
is ſaid by Diodorus Siculus to have been forty foot high, which might 
perchance have been that, which Nebuchadrezzar conſecrated in the plains 
of Dura. Nebuchaduezzar's golden image is ſaid indeed in Scripture to 
have been ſixty cubits, i. e. ninety foot high, but that muſt be underſtood 
of the image and pedeſtal both together. For that image being ſaid to 
have been but ſix cubits broad or thick, it is impoſlible that the image 
could have been ſixty cubits high. For [that makes its height to be ten 
times its breadth or thickneſs, which exceeds all the proportions of a man, 
no man's height being above ſix times his thickneſs, meaſuring the ſlender- 


— — 
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f Beroſus apud Joſephum Antiq. lib. 10. c. 11. 8 Herodotus, lib. 1. b For it was 4 
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eſt man living at his waiſt. But where the breadth of this image was men- 
ſured is not ſaid, petchance it was from ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and then the 
proportion of fix cubits breadth will bring down the heighth exactly to the 
meaſure which Diodorus hath mentioned. For the uſual heighth of a man 
being four and a half of his breadth between the ſhoulders, if the image 
were ſix cubits broad between the ſhoulders, it muſt according to this pro. 
portion have been twenty ſeven cubits high, which is forty foot” and an 
half. Beſides Dzodorus tells us, that this image of forty foot high con. 
tained a thouſand Babyloniſh talents of gold, which according to Polly; 
(who in his Onomaſticon reckons a Babylouiſh talent to contain ſeven thou. 
ſand Attic drachma's, i. e. eight hundred ſeventy five ounces) * amounts to 
three millions and a half of our money. But if we advance the hcight of 
the ſtatue to ninety foot without the pedeſtal, it will encreaſe the value 
to a ſum incredible, and therefore it is neceſſary to take the pedeſtal alſo 
into the height mentioned by Danze. Other images and facred utenſi!; 
were alſo in that temple, all of ſolid gold. Thoſe that are particularly 
mentioned by Diodorus contain tive thou and and thirty talents, which 
with the thouſand talents in the image above-mentioned, amount to above 
one and twenty millions of our money. And beſides this we may wel! 
ſuppoſe the value of as much more in treaſure and utenſils not mentioned, 
which was a vaſt ſum. But it was the collection of near two thouſand 
years. For ſo long that temple had ſtood. All this Xerxes took away 
when he deſtroyed it. And perchance to recruit himſelf with the plunder, 
after the vaſt expence which he had been at in his Greczan expedition, 
was that which chiefly excited him to the deſtruction of it, what other rea- 


ſon ſoever might be pretended for it. Alexander on his return to Baby- 


on from his Indian expedition * purpoſed again to have rebuilt it, and in 
order hereto he did ſet ten thouſand men on work to rid the place of its 
rubbiſh, but after they had laboured herein two months Alexander died, 
before they had perfected much of the undertaking. And this did put an 
end to all farther proceedings in that deſign. Had he lived, and made 


that city the ſeat of his empire, as it was | ſuppoſed he would, the glory 


of Babylon would no doubt have been advanced by him to the utmoſ! 


height that ever Nebnchadnezzar intended to have brought it to, and 


would again have been the Queen of the eaſt. 

NExx this temple on the ſame eaſt fide of the river ſtood the old palace 
of the Kings of Babylon, being four miles in compaſs. Exactly over again 
it on the other fide of the river * ſtood the new palace, and this was that 
* which Nebuchadnezzar built. It was four times as big as the former, a: 
being eight miles in compaſs. It was ſurrounded with three walls, on: 
within another, and ſtrongly fortified according to the way of thoſe times 
But what was moſt wonderful in it were the hanging gardens, which were 
of ſo celebrated a name among the Greeks. They contained a ſquare o 
four pletha (that is of four hundred foot) on every ſide, and were car- 
ried up aloft into the air in the manner of ſeveral large terraſſes one above 
another, till the higheſt equalled the height of the walls of the city. The 


n Lib. 2. » This is according to the loweſt computation, valuing an Attic drachm at no mort 
than ſeven pence half penny, whereas Dr. Bernard reckons it to be eight pence farthing, which won! 
mount the ſum much higher. * Strabo, lib. 16. Joſephus contra Apionem, lib. 1. Arriagu 
de expeditione Alexandri, lib. 7. P Strabo, lib. 15. p. 73t. q Diodor. Sic. lib. 2. Philo- 


. ftratus, lib. 1. c. 18. r Beroſus apud Joſephum, lib. 10. c. 11. Diodor. lib. 2. He 
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aſcent was from terraſs to terraſs by ſtairs ten foot wide. The whole pile 
was ſuſtained by vaſt arches built upon arches one above another, and 
ſtrengthened by a wall ſurrounding it on every fide of twenty two foot 
thickneſs. The floors of every one of theſe terraſſes were laid in the fame 
manner, which was thus: On the top of the arches were firſt laid large 
flat ſtones ſixteen foot long and four broad, and over them was a layer of 
reed mix'd with a great quantity of bitumen; over which were two rows 
of bricks cloſely cemented together by plaiſter, and then over all were laid 
thick ſheets of lead, and laſtly upon the lead was laid the mould of the 
garden. And all this floorage was contrived to keep the moiſture of the 
mould from running away down through the arches. The mould or earth 
laid hereon was of that depth, as to have room enough for the greateſt 
trees to take rooting in it, and ſuch were planted all over it in every ter- 
raſs, as were alſo all other trees, plants, and flowers, that were proper for 
a garden of pleaſure. In the upper terraſs there was an aqueduct or cn- 
gine, whereby water was drawn up out of the river, which from thence 
watered the whole garden. Amyitis the wife of Nebuchadnezzar having 
been bred in Media, (for ſhe was the daughter of Aſtyages, the King of 
that countrey, as hath been before related) had been much taken with the 
mountainous and woody parts of that countrey, and therefore deſired to 
have ſomething like it at Babylon, and to gratity her herein was the reaſon 
of erecting this monſtrous work of vanity. 

Tas other works attributed to him by * Beroſus and” Abydenus were 
the banks of the river, and the artificial canals, and artificial lake, which 
were made for dreining of it in the times of the overflows. For * on the 
coming on of the ſummer the ſun melting the ſnow on the mountains of 
Armenia, from thence there is always a great overflow of water during 
the months of June, Fuly, and Auguſt, which running into the Euphrates, 
makes it overflow all its banks during that ſeaſon, in the ſame manner as 
doth the river Nile in Egypt, whereby the city and countrey of Babylon 
ſuffering great damage, for the preventing hereof he did a great way up 
the ſtream cut out of it on the eaſt {ide two artificial canals, thereby to 
drain off theſe overflowings into the Tigris before they ſhould reach Ba- 
bylon. The * fartheſt of theſe was the current which did run into the 22 
gris near Seleucia, and the other that which taking its courſe between the 
laſt mentioned and Babylon, diſcharged it ſelf into the ſame river over a- 
gainſt Apamia; which being very large and navigable for great Veſſels * was 
from thence called Naharmalcha, that is in the Chaldean language, the 
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Royal River. This is ſaid to have been made by * Gobaris or Gobrias, 


who being the governor of the province had the overſeeing of the work 
committed to his care, and ſeemeth to have been the ſame, who after- 
wards on a great wrong done him revolted from the Babylonians to Cyrus, 
as will be hereafter related. And for the farther ſecuring of the countrey 
Nebuchadnezzar built © alſo prodigious banks of brick and bitumen on each 
{ide of the river to keep it within its channel, which * were carried along 
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from the head of the ſaid canals down to the city, and ſome way below it. 
But the moſt wonderful part of the work was within the city it ſelf, For 
there © on each ſide of the river he built from the bottom of it a great wall 
for its bank of brick and bitumen, which was of the fame thickneſs with 
the walls of the city, and over againſt every {ſtreet that croſſed the ſaid ri- 
ver he made on each fide a brazen gate in the {aid wall, and gairs leading 
down from it to the river, from whence the citizens uſed to paſs by boat 
from one ſide to the other, which was the only paſſage they had over the 
river, till the bridge was built, which I have above mentioned. The gates 
were open by day, but always ſhut by night. And this prodigious work 
f was carried on on both ſides of the river to the length of an hundred and 
ſixty furlongs, which is twenty miles of our meaſure, and therefore mult 
have been begun two miles and an halt above the city, and continued 
down two miles and an half below it. For thorough the city was no more 
than fifteen miles. While theſe banks were a building the river was turn'd 
another way. For which purpoſe to the welt of Babylon was made a 
prodigious artificial lake, which was * according to the loweſt computati- 
on forty miles ſquare and an hundred and ſixty in compaſs, and in depth 
thirty five foot, ſaith Herodotus, ſeventy five, faith Megaſthenes. The for- 
mer ſeems to meaſure from the ſurface of the ſides, and the other from 
the top of the banks that were caſt up upon them. And into this lake 
was the whole river turned by an artificial canal cut from the welt fide of 
it, till all the ſaid work was finiſhed, and then it was returned again into 
its own former channel. But that the ſaid river in the time of its increaſe 
might not through the gates above mentioned overflow the city, this lake 
with the canal leading thereto was {till preſerved, and proved the beſt and 
the molt effectual means to prevent it. For whenever the river roſe to 
ſuch an height, as to endanger this overflowing, it always diſcharged it ſelt 
by this canal into the lake, through a paſſage in the bank of the river at the 
head of the ſaid canal, made there of a pitch fit for this purpoſe, whereby 
it was prevented from ever riſing any higher below that place. And the 
water received into the lake at the time of theſe overflowings was there 
kept all the year, as in a common reſervatory for the benefit of the coun- 
trey, to be let out by ſluices at all convenient times for the watering of 
the lands below it. So it equally ſerved the convenience of Babylon, and 
allo the convenience of that part of the province, in improving their lands, 
and making them the more fertile and beneficial to them, though at laſt it 
became the cauſe of great miſchief to both. For it afforded to Cyrus the 
means of taking the city, and in the effecting thereof became the cauſe of 
drowning a great part of that countrey, which was never after again reco- 
vered ; of both which an account will be hercafter given in its proper 
place. Beraſus, Megaſthenes, and Abydenus, attribute all theſe works to 
Nebuchadnezzar, but Herodotus tells us, that the bridge, the river-banks 
and the lake, were the work of Nitocris his daughter-in-law. Perchance 
Nitocris finiſhed what Nebuchadnezzar had left unperfected at his death 
and this procured her with that hiſtorian the honour of the whole. ; 
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twenty furlongs ſquare, i. e. fiſty two miles and an half on every ſide, and then the whole compaſs muſt 
be tus hundred and tem miles. But according to Megaſthenes the whole compaſs was but for y 4 
ſangæ, i. e. an hundred and fixty miles, for each paraſanga contained four of our miles. N 
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ALL the flat, whereon Babylon ſtood, being by reaſon of ſo many ri- 
vers and canals running thorough it made in many places marſhy, eſpeci- 
ally near the ſaid rivers and canals, this cauſed it to abound much in wil- 
lows, and therefore it is called in Scripture, The valley of willows, (For 
ſo the words Iſaiah xv. 7. which we tranſlate the brook of willow, ought 
to be rendred.) And for the fame reaſon the Fews (Pſalm cxxxvil. 1, 2.) 
are ſaid, when they were by the rivers of Babylon in the land of their cap- 
tivity, to have hung their harps upon the willows, that is, becauſe of the 
abundance of them which grew by thoſe rivers. 

Ar the end of twelve months after Nebuchadnezzar's laſt dream, 4%. 569 
while he was walking in his palace at Babylun, moſt likely in his hanging * 
gardens, and in the uppermoſt terraſs of them, from whence he might have zac 36. 
a full proſpect of the whole city, he proudly boaſting of his great works 
done therein ſaid, Is not this great Babylon, which ] have built for the 
houfe of the kingdom by the might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majeſty ? But while the words were yet in his mouth, there came a voice 
to him from heaven to rebuke his pride, which told him that his kingdom 
was departed from him, and that he ſhould be driven from the ſociety of 
men, and thenceforth for {even years have his dwelling with the wild beaſts 
of the field, there to live like them in a brutal manner. And immediately 
hereon his ſenſes being taken from him he fell into a diſtracted condition, 
and continuing fo for ſeven years, he lived abroad in the fields, eating graſs 
Eke the oxen, and taking his lodgings on the ground in the open air, as 
they did, till his hair was grown like eagles feathers and his nails like 

birds claws. But at the end of ſeven years his underſtanding returning 2 
unto him, he was reſtored again to his kingdom, and his former majeſty chadnez- 
and honour re-eſtabliſhed on him. And hereon being made fully ſenſible ** 4*- 
of the almighty power of the God of heaven and earth, and that it is he 
only that doth all things according to his will, both in the armies of hea- 
ven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, and by his everlaſting domi- 
nion difpoſeth of all things at his good pleaſure, he did by a publick de- 
cree make acknowledgment hereof through all the Baby/oni/h empire, 
praiſing his almighty power, and magnifying his mercy in his late reſtora- 


tion ſhewn unto him. | 


Ar rER this he lived only one year, and died, having reigned according 4»: 562. 
and according to the Fewz/h account from his firſt coming with an army — 
into Syrze forty five years. His death hapned about the end of the year, 

a little before the concluſion of the thirty ſeventh year of the captivity of 
Fehotachin. He was one of the greateſt princes that had reigned in the 
eaſt for many ages before him, Megaſthenes ' prefers him for his valour 
to Hercules. But his greatneſs, riches and power, did in nothing more 
appear, than in his prodigious works at Babylon above deſcribed, which 
for many ages after were ſpoken of as the wonders of the world. He is 
* faid at his death to have prophefyed of the coming of the Per/iars, and 
their bringing of the Babylonians in ſubjection to them. But in this he 
ſpake no more than what he had been informed of by Danze! the pro- 
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phet, and in the interpretation of his dreams been aſſured by him ſhould | 
ſpeedily come to paſs, as accordingly it did within twenty three years 
after. 

Ox the death of this great Prince“ Evilmerodach his fon ſucceeded 
him in the Babyloniſh empire; and as ſoon as he was ſettled in the throne, . 
he releaſed Fehozachin King of Judah out of priſon, after he had lain there 
near thirty ſeven years, and promoted him to great honour in his palace, 
admitting him to eat bread continually at his table, and placing him there 
before all the other kings, and great men of his empire, that came to him 
to Babylon, and alſo made him a daily allowance to ſupport him with an 
equipage in all things elſe ſuitable hereto. Jerom tells us from an anci- 
ent tradition of the Jews, that Evilmerodach having had the government 
of the Babyloniſh empire during his father's diſtraction, adminuttred it ſo ill, 
that as {oon as the old King came again to himſelf, he put him in priſon 
for it; and that the place of his impriſonment hapning to be the ſame, 
where Jehoiachin had long lain, he there entered into a particular acquain- 
tance and friendſhip with him, and that this was the cauſe of the great 
kindneſs which he afterwards ſhewed him. And ſince the old hiſtorical 
traditions of the Jews ? are often quoted in the new Teſtament, if this 
were ſuch, it is not wholly to be diſregarded, and that eſpecially ſince the 
male adminiſtrations which Evilmerodach was guilty of after his father's 
death, give reaſon enough to believe, that he could not govern without 
them before. For he * proved a very profligate and vicious Prince, and 
for that reaſon was called Evilmerodach, that is, Fooliſh Merodach. For his 
proper name was only Merodach. But whatſoever was the inducing rea- 
ſon, this favour he ſhewed to the captive Prince, as ſoon as his father was 
dead. So that the laſt year of Nebuchadnezzar's reign was the laſt of the 
thirty ſeven years of Jehoiachiu's captivity, and this ſhews us when it be- 
gun, and ſerves to the connecting of the chronology of the Babylonihh and 
Fewiſh hiſtory in all other particulars. For which reaſon it may be uſeful 
to have a particular ſtate of this matter, which I take to have been as 
followeth. In the ſeventh year of the reign of Nebuchadretzzar, accord- 
ing to the Babyloniſh account,“ in the beginning of the Jewiſh year, that 
is, in the month of April according to our year, Jehoiachin was carried 
captive to Babylon. And therefore the firſt year of his captivity beginning 
in the month of April in the ſeventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, the thirt 
ſeventh year of it muſt begin in the fame month of April in the forty third 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, towards the end whereof that great King dying, 
with the beginning of the next year began the firſt year of the reign of 
Evilmerodach, and the March following, that is, on the twenty ſeventh 
day of the twelfth, or laſt month of the Jeuiſhb year, Zehozachin was by 
the great favour of the new King releaſed from his captivity in the man- 
ner as is above expreſſed, about a month before he had fully compleated 
thirty ſeven years 1n 1t. 

IN the ſame year, which was the firſt of Evi/merodach at Babylon, Cre- 
ſus ſucceeded Alyattes his father in the kingdom of Lydza, and reigned 
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there fourteen years. This was the twenty eighth year after the deſtru- 
ction of Jeruſalem, and the forty ſixth of the ſeventy years captivity of 

udah. 
r WuEN Evilmerodach had reigned two years at Babylon, his luſts and 
his other wickedneſs made him ſo intolerable, that at length even his own 
relations conſpired againſt him and put him to death, and Nerzg/:far his 
ſiſter's husband, who was the head of the conſpiracy againſt him, reigned 
in his ſtead. And ſince it is faid, that Fehoiachin was fed by him until ½ 55. 
the day of his death, it is inferred from hence that he did not outlive him, Nerglit 
but that he either died a little before him, or elſe as a favourite was {lain ® © 
with him. The laſt ſeemeth moſt probable, as beit agreeing with the pro- 
pheſy of Feremiah concerning him. For it is therein denounced againſt 
him, * that he ſhould not proſper in his days, which could not be ſo well 
verified of him, if he died in full poſſeſſion of all that proſperity, which 
Evilmerodach advanced him unto. 

Ox the death of Jehoiachin, Salathiet his ſon became the nominal Prince 
of the Jets after him. For after the loſs of the authority they {till kept 
up the title; and for a great many ages after in the parts about Babylon, 
there was always one of the houſe of David, which by the name of ! The 
Head of the Captivity, was acknowledged and honoured as a Prince among 
that people, and had ſome ſort of Juriſdiction, as far as it was conſiſtent 
with the government they were under, always inveſted in him, and ſome- 
times a ratification was obtained of it from the Princes that reigned in that 
Countrey. And it is ſaid, * this pageantry is {ſtill kept up among them; 
and chietly, it ſeems, that they may be furniſhed from hence with an an- 
ſwer to give the chriſtians, when they urge the propheſy of Jacob againſt 
them. For whenſoever from that prophely it is preſſed upon them that the 
Meſſiah muſt be come, becauſe the ſcepter is now departed from Judah, 
and there is no more a lawgiver among them from between his feet, we 
are commonly told of thzs head of the captivity, their uſual anſwer being, 
that the ſcepter is {till preſerved among them in the head of the captivity; 
and that they have alſo in their NA or Prince of the Sanhedrim, (ano- 
ther pageantry officer of theirs) alawgiver from between the feet of Judah 
(that is of his ſeed) ſtill remaining in IVael. But if theſe officers are now 
ceaſed from among them, as ſome of them will acknowledge, then this 
anſwer mult ceaſe alſo, and the propheſy returns in its full force upon 
them, and why do they then any longer reſiſt the power of it? 

Tux ſame year that Evilmerodach was ſlain, died * Aſtyages King of 
Media, and after him ſucceeded Cyaxares the ſecond, his ſon, in the civil 
government of the kingdom, and Cyrus his grandſon by his daughter Mau- 
dana in the military. Cyrus at this time was © forty years old, and Cyaxa- 
res © forty one. And from this year thoſe who reckon to rug a reign 
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of thirty years begin that computation. For Nerigliſſar, on his coming 
to the crown, * making great preparations for a war againſt the Medes 
Cyaxares called Cyrus out of Perſia to his aſſiſtance, and on his arrival 
with an army of thirty thouſand Per/zans, Cyaxares made him general of 
the Medes alſo, and ſent him with the joynt forces of both nations to make 
war againſt the Babylonians. And from this time he was reckoned by all 
foreigners as King ovu1 bot theſe nations, altho' in reality the regal power 
was ſolely in Cyaxares, and Cyrus was no more than general of the confe- 
derated army under him. But after his death he ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom of the Medes, as he did his father a little before in that of Per- 
/ia, which with the countries he had conquer'd made up the Perſian em- 
pire, of which he was the founder, and firſt monarch. 

Hr was a very extraordinary perſon in the age in which he lived, for 
wiſdom, valour, and virtue, and of a name famous in holy writ, not only 
for being * the reſtorer of the ſtate of 1/-ae, but eſpecially in being there 
apointed for it * by name many years before he was born, Which is an 
honour therein given to none, ſave only to him and Je, King of Ju- 
dah. He was born (as hath been already taken notice of) on the ſame 
year in which Jehozakim died. It is on all hands agreed, that his mother 
was Mandana the daug er of Aftyages King of the Medes, and his father 
Cambyſes a Perſian. But whether this Camby/#s was King of thatcountrey, 
or only a private perſon, is not agreed. Herodotns, and thoſe who follow 
him, allow him to have been no more than a private nobleman of the fa- 
mily of Achæmenes, one of the ancienteſt in that countrey. But Xeno- 
phou's account makes him King of the Per/zans, but ſubject to the Medes. 
And not only in this particular, but alſo in moſt things elſe concerning 
this great prince, the relations of theſe two hiſtorians are very much diffe- 
rent. But Herodotus's account of him containing narratives which are 
much more ſtrange and ſurprizing, and confequently more diverting and 
acceptable to the reader, moſt have choſen rather to follow him than Xe- 
nophon, that have written after their times of this matter. Which humour 
was much forwarded by Plato in his giving a character of Xenophon's hi- 
ſtory of Cyrus, (in which he was alſo followed by © Tally) as if therein un- 


nn. 


der the name of Cyrzs he rather drew a deſcription of what a worthy and 


juſt Prince ought to be, than gave us a true hiſtory of what that Prince 
really was. It muſt be acknowledged, that Xenophon being a great com- 
mander as well as a great philoſopher, did graft many of his maxims of war 


and policy into that hiſtory, and to make it a vehicle for this perchance 


was his whole deſign in writing that book. But it doth not follow from 


hence, but that ſtill the whole foundation and ground- plot of the work may 


all be true hiſtory. That he intended it for ſuch, is plain; and that it 
was fo, its agreeableneſs with the holy writ doth abundantly verify. And 
the true reaſon why he choſe the life of Cyrus before all others for the pur- 
poſe above-mentioned, ſeemeth to be no other, but that he found the true 
hiſtory of that excellent and gallant Prince to be above all others the fit- 
teſt for thoſe maxims of right policy and true princely virtue to correſpond 
with, which he grafted upon it. And therefore, bating the military and 
political reflections, the deſcants, diſcourſes, and ſpeeches interſpers'd in 
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that work, which muſt be acknowledged to have been all of Xexophor's 
addition, the remaining bare matters of fact I take to have been related by 
that author, as the true hiſtory of Cyrus. And thus far | think him to 
have been an hiſtorian of much better credit in this matter than Herodoſ us 
For Herodotus having travelled through Egyyt, Syria, and ſeveral other 
countries, in order to the writing of his hiſtory, did as travellers uſe to 
do, that is, put down all relations upon truſt, as he met with them, and 
no doubt he was impoſed on in many of them. But Xenophon was a man 
of another character, who wrote all things with great judgment and due 
conſideration ; and having lived in the court of Cyrus the younger, a de- 
ſcendent of the Cyrus whom we now ſpeak of, had opportunities of being 
better informed of what he wrote of this great Prince than Herodotus Was; 
and confining himſelf to this argument only, no doubt he examined all 
matters relating to it more thoroughly, and gave a more accurate and ex- 
act account of them, than could be expected from the other, who wrote 
of all things at large as they came in his way. And for theſe reaſons in all 
things relating to this Prince I have choſen to follow Xenophor, rather 
than any of thoſe who ditter from him. Wh 
For the firſt © twelve years of his life Cyrzs lived in Perſia with his fa- 
ther, and was there educated after the Per ſiau manner, in hardſhip and 
toil, and all ſuch exerciſes as would belt tend to fit him for the fatigues of 
war, in which he exceeded all his contemporaries. But here it muſt be 
taken notice of, that the name of Pera did then extend only to one pro- 
vince of that large countrey which hath been ſince fo called. For then the 
whole nation of the Perſiaus could number no more than one hundred 
and twenty thouſand men. But afterwards, when by the wiſdom and va- 
lour of Cyrus they had obtained the empire of the eaſt, the name of Per- 
ſia became enlarged with their Fortunes, and it thenceforth took in all that 
vaſt tract, which is extended eaſt and weſt from the river Indus to the T;- 
gris, and north and ſouth from the Caſpian ſea to the ocean. And ſo much 
that name comprehends even to this day. After Cyrzs was twelve years 
old he was ſent for into Media by Aſtyages his grandfather, with whom he 
continued five years. And there by the ſweetneſs of his temper, his ge- 
nerous behaviour, and his conſtant endeavour to do good offices with his 
grandfather for all he could, he did ſo win the hearts of the Medes to 
him, and gain'd ſuch an intereſt among them, as did afterwards turn 
very much to his advantage for the winning of that empire which he ere- 
cted. In the ſixteenth year of his age Evilmerodach, the ſon of Nebu- 
chaduc a gar King of Babylon and Aria, being abroad on an hunting ex- 
pedition a little before his marriage, for a ſhew of his bravery made an in- 
road into the territories of the Medes, which drew out Aſcyages with his 
forces to oppoſe him. On which occaſion Cyrus accompanying his grand- 
father, the arit entered the ſchool of war, in which he behaved himſelf 
ſo well, al the victory, which was at that time gained over the Hei- 
ans, Was chietly owing to his valour. The next year after he went home 
to his father into Per ſia, and there continued till the fortieth year of his 
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life. At which time he was called forth to the afliſtance of his unkle Cy. 
axares on the occaſion which I have mentioned. Hereon he marched out 
of Perſia with his army, and behaved himſelf ſo wiſely, that from this 
ſmall beginning in twenty years time he made himſelf maſter of the grea- 
teſt empire that had ever been erected in the eaſt to that time, and eſta- 
bliſhed it with ſuch wiſdom, that upon the ſtrength of this foundation on- 
ly it ſtood above two hundred years, notwithſtanding what was done by 
his ſucceſſors (the worſt race of men that ever governed an empire) thro' 
all that time to overthrow 1t. 

NERIGLISSAR, upon intelligence that Cyrus was come with fo 
great an army to the aſliſtance of the Medes, farther to ſtrengthen himſelf 
againſt them * ſent embaſſadors to the Lydians, Phrygians, Carians, Cap- 
padocians, Ciliciaus, Paphlagontans, and other neighbouring nations to 
call them to his aid, and by repreſenting to them the ſtrength of the ene- 
my, and the neceſſity of maintaining the ballance of power againſt them 
for the common good of Aſia, drew them all into confederacy with him 
for the enſuing war. Whereon the King of Armenia, who had hitherto 
lived in ſubjection to the Medes, looking on them as ready to be ſwallow- 
ed up by ſo formidable a confederacy againſt them, thought this a fit time 
for the recovering of his liberty, and therefore * refuſed any longer to pay 
his tribute, or ſend his quota of auxiliaries for the war on their being re- 
quired of him; which being a matter that might be of dangerous conſe- 
quence to the Medes, in the example it might give to other dependent 
{tates to do the ſame, Cyrus thought it neceſſary to cruſh this revolt with 
the utmoſt expedition, and theretore marching immediately with the beſt 
of his horſe, and covering his deſign under the pretence of an hunting- 
match, entred Armenia before there was any intelligence of his coming, 
and having ſurprized the revolted King took him and all his family priſo- 
ners; and after this having ſeized the hills towards Chaldea, and planted 
good forts and garriſons on them for the ſecuring of the countrey againſt 
the enemy on that ſide, he came to new terms with the captive King, and 
having received from him the tribute and the auxiliaries which he deman- 
ded, he reſtored him again to his kingdom, and returned to the reſt of his 
army in Media. This hapned about the third year of the reign of Ner- 
gliſſar, and the thirty ſecond after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 

Ar r ER both parties had now been for three years together forming their 
alliances, and making their preparations for the war, in the fourth year of 
Nerigliſſar the confederates on both ſides being all drawn together, both 
armies took the field, and it came to a fierce battle between them, in 
which Nerzg/zſar being ſlain, the reſt of the Mhriau army was put to the 
rout, and Cyrus had the victory. Cræſus King of Lydza after the death of 
Nerigliſſar, as being in dignity next to him, took upon him the command 
of the vanquiſhed army, and made as good a retreat with it as he could. 
But the next day following Cyrus purſuing after them overtook them at a 
diſadvantage, and put them to an abſolute rout, taking their camp, and 
diſpoſſeſſing them of all their baggage, which he effected chiefly by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Wyrcaniaus, who had the night before revolted to him. 


? Cyropzdia, lib. 1. 4 Cyropzdia, lib. 2. : Cyropedia, lib. 3. r Cyropzdis, 
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Hercon Cre/as taking his flight out of AH made the beſt of his way 
into his own countrey. He being aware of what might happen, had the 
night before ſent away his women, and the beſt of his baggage, and there- 
fore in this reſpect eſcaped much better than the reſt of the confederates. 

Tur death of Nerigliſſar was a great loſs to the Babylonians, For he 
was a very brave and excellent prince. The preparations, which he made 
for the war, ſhewed his wiſdom, and his dying in it his valour. And there 
was nothing elſe wanting in him for his obtaining of better ſucceſs in it; 
and therefore, that he had 1t not, was owing to nothing elſe, but that he 
had to deal with the predominant fortune of Cyrus, whom God had de- 
ſigned for the empire of the caſt, and therefore nothing was to withſtand 
him. But nothing made the loſs of Nerigliſſar more appear, than the ſuc- 
ceeding of Laboroſoarchod his fon in the kingdom after him. For he was 
in every thing the reverſe of his father, being given to all manner of wie- 
kedneſs, cruelty, and injuſtice, to which on his advancement to the 
throne he did let himſelf looſe in the utmoſt exceſs, without any manner 
of reſtraint whatſoever, as if the regal office which he was now advanced 
to were for nothing elſe, but to give him a privilege of doing without con- 
troul all the vile and flagitious things that he pleaſed. Two acts of his ty- 
rannical violence towards two of his principal nobility, Gobrias and Ga- 
dates, are particularly mentioned. The only ſon of the former he flew at 
an hunting to which he had invited him, for no other reaſon, but that he 
had thrown his dart with ſucceſs at a wild beaſt when he himſelf had miſſed 
it. And the other he cauſed to be caſtrated, only becauſe one of his concubines 
had commended him for an handſome man. Thefe,wrongs done thoſe two 
noblemen, drove them, with the provinces which they governed, into a re- 
volt to Cyrus, and the whole ſtate of the Babyloniſh empire ſuffered by it. 
For Cyrus encouraged hereby“ penetrated into the very heart of the ene- 
mies countrey, firſt taking poſſeſſion of the province, and garriſoning the 
caſtles of Gobrzas, and afterwards doing the ſame in the province and ca- 
ſtles of Gadates. The Afyrian King was before him in the latter, to be 
revenged on Gadates for his revolt. But Cyrus on his coming having put 
him to the rout, and flain a great number of his men, forced him again to 
retreat to Babylon. After Cyrus had thus ſpent the ſummer in ravaging 
the whole countrey, and twice ſhewn himſelf before the walls of Babylon 
to provoke the enemy to battel, at the end of the year he led back his ar- 


my again towards Media, and ending the campaign with the taking of 


three fortreſſes on the frontiers, there entred into winter quarters, and ſent 
for Cyaxares to come thither to him, that they might conſult together a- 
bout the future operations of the war. 

As ſoon as Cyrus was retreated, Laboroſoarchod being now freed from the 
fear of the enemy gave himſelf a thorough looſe to all the flagitious incli- 
nations that were predominant in him, which carried him into ſo many 
wicked and unjuſt actions, like thoſe which Gobrias and Gadates had ſuf- 
fered from him, that being no longer tolerable, his own people conſpired 
againſt him and flew him, after he had reigned only nine months. He is 
not named in the canon of Prolemy, for it is the method of that canon to 
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aſcribe all the year to him that was King in the beginning of it, how ſoon 
ſoever he died after, and not to reckon the reign of the ſucceſſor but from 
the firſt day of the year enſuing; and therefore if any King reigned in the 
interim, and did not live to the beginning of the next year, his name was 
not put into the canon at all. And this was the caſe of Laboroſoarchod. 
For Nerigliſſar his father being {lain in battel in the beginning of the 
{pring, the nine months of his ſon's reign ended before the next year be- 
gan, and therefore the whole of that year is reckoned to the laſt of Ne- 
riglifar, and the beginning of the next belonged to his ſucceſſor, and this 
was the reaſon that he is not at all mentioned in that canon. 

AFTER him ſucceeded “ Nabonadins, and reigned ſeventeen years.“ Be- 
roſus calls him Nabonnedus, Megaſthenes * Nabonnidochus, Herodotus " La- 
bynetus, and Joſephus © Naboandelus, who he faith is the ſame with Bel- 
ſhazzar. And there is as great a difference among writers, what he was, 
as well as what he was called. Some * will have him to be of the royal 
blood of Nebuchadnezzar, and others no way at all related to him. And 
ſome ſay he was a Babylonian, and others“ that he was of the ſeed of the 
Medes. And of thoſe who allow him to have been of the royal family of 
Nebuchaduezzar, ſome will have it that he was his fon, and others, that 
he was his grandſon. For the clearing of this matter theſe following par- 
ticulars are to be taken notice of, , That he is on all hands agreed to 
have been the laſt of the Baby/onzſh Kings. 24ly, That therefore he muſt 
have been the ſame who in Scripture is called Be/hazzar. For immedi- 
ately after the death of Belſba gar the kingdom was given to the Medis 
and Perſians, [ Dan. v. 28, 30, 31.] 340), That he was of the ſeed of Ne- 
buchadunezzar, for he is called his Son, and Nebuchadnezzar is ſaid to be- 
his father in ſeveral places of the ſame v chapter of Daniel, and in the 2 
book of Chronicles [chap. xxxvi. 20.] it is ſaid that Nebuchadnezzar and 
his children, or offspring, reigned at Babylon till the kingdom of Per ſia. 
4thly, That the nations of the eaſt were to ſerve Nebuchadueg zar and his 
ſon, and his ſon's ſon, according to the prophecy of Zeremzah,[chap. xxvii. 7.] 
and therefore he muſt have had a ſon, and a ſon's ſon, ſucceſſors to him in 
the throne of Babylon. 5thly, That as Evilmerodach was his ſon, ſo none 
but Bel/hazzar, of all the Kings that reigned after him at Babylon, could 
be his ſon's ſon. For Nerigliſſan was only his daughter's husband, and 
Laboro ſoarchod was the ſon of Nerigliſſar, and therefore neither of them 
was either ſon, or ſon's ſon to Nebuchadnezzar. 6thly, That this laſt King 
of Babylon is ſaid by Herodotus to be ſon to the great Queen Nzrocris 
and therefore ſhe muſt have been the wife of a King of Babylon to make 
her ſo, and he could have been none other than Evilmerodach. For by 
that King of Babylon only could the have a ſon, that was ſon's ſon to Ne- 
buchadnezzar. And therefore putting all this together, it appears, that this 
Nabonadius the laſt King of Babylon was the ſame with him that inScripture is 
called Belſhazzar, and that he was the ſon of Evilmerodah by Nitocri; 
his Queen, and fo ſon's ſon to Nebuchaduezzar. And that whereas he is 
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called the ſon of Nebuchadnezzar in the v“ chapter of Daniel, and Ne- 
buchaduezzar is there called his father, this is to be underſtood in the 

large ſenſe, wherein any anceſtor upward 1s often called father, and any 
| deſcendent downward ſon, according to the uſual ſtyle of Scripture. 

Tars new King came young to the crown, and had he been wholly left 
to himſelf, the Babylonians would have gotten but little by the change. For 
he hath in Xenophon the character of an impious prince, and it ſufficiently 
appears, by what is ſaid of him in Daniel, that he was ſo. But his mo- 
ther, who was a woman of great underſtanding and a maſculine ſpirit, 
came in to their relief. For while her ſon followed his pleaſures ſhe took 
the main burden of the government upon her, and did all that could be 
done by. human wiſdom to preſerve it. But God's appointed time for its 
fall approaching, it was beyond the power of any wiſdom to prevent it. 

Ox the coming of Cyaxares to Cyrus's camp, and ' conſultation thereon 
had between them concerning the future carrying on of the war, it was 
found, that by ravaging and plundering the countries of the Babylonisſh 
empire, they did not at all enlarge their own, and therefore it was reſol- 
ved to alter the method of the war for the future, and to apply themſelves 
to the beſieging of the fortreſſes, and the taking of their Towns, that ſo 
they might make themſelves maſters of the countrey, and in this ſort of 
war they employed themſeves for the next ſeven years. 

Id the mean time Nzfocrzs did all that ſhe could to fortify the coun- 
trey againſt them, and eſpecially the city of Babylon, and therefore did ſet 
her ſelf diligently to perfect all the works that Nebuchadnezzar had left 
unfiniſhed there, eſpecially the walls of the city, and the banks of the ri- 
ver within it. By this laſt ſhe fortified the city as much againſt the river 


by walls and gates, as it was againſt the land, and had it been in both pla- 


ces equally guarded, it could never have been taken. And moreover while 
the river was turned for the finiſhing of theſe banks and walls, ſhe * cauſed 
a wonderful vault or gallery to be made under the river, leading croſs it 
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from the old palace to the new, twelve foot high and fifteen foot wide, 


and having covered it over with a ſtrong arch, and over that with a layer 
of bitumen ſix foot thick, ſne turned the river again over it. For it is the 
nature of that bitumen to petrify when water comes over it, and grow as 
hard as ſtone, and thereby the vault or gallery under was preſerved from 
having any of the water of the river pierce through into it. The uſe this 
was intended for was to preſerve a communication between the two pala- 
ces, whereof one ſtood on the one ſide of the river, and the other on the 
other ſide, that in caſe one of them were diſtreſſed (for they were both 
fortreſſes ſtrongly fortifyed) it might be relieved from the other; or in 
caſe either were taken, there might be a way to retreat from it to the o- 
ther. But all theſe cautions and proviſions ſerved in no ſtead, when the 


city was taken by ſurprize, becauſe in that hurry and confuſion, which 
men were then in, none of them were made uſe of. 


In the firſt year of this King's reign, which was the thirty fourth after 4». 55. 
the deſtruction of Feruſalem, Daniel had revealed unto him the viſion of Beiſhaz- 
the four monarchies, and of the kingdom of the Meſſiab, that was to ſuc- ** * 


ceed after them, which is at full related in the vii“ chapter of Daniel 
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I the third year of King Beljſhazzar, Daniel ſaw the viſion of the ram 
and the he-goat, whereby were ſignifyed the overthrow of the Perſian em- 
pire by Alexander the Great, and the perſecution that was to be raiſed a- 
gainſt the Jews by Antiochus Ep:ipanes Ring of Hria. This viſion is at 
full related in the viii“ chapter of Dauiel, and it is there ſaid, that it was 
revealed unto him at Shuſhan in the palace of the King of Babylon, while 
he attended there as a counſellor and miniſter of ſtate about the King's 
buſineſs, which ſhews, that $Shu/har with the province of Elam, of which 
it was the metropolis, was then in the hands of the Babylonians. But a- 
bout three years after Abradates, Viceroy or Prince of Shuſhan, revolting 
to Cyrns, it was thenceforth joyned to the empire of the Medes and Per- 
ſcans, and the Elamites came up with the Medes to beſiege Babylon, ac- 
cording to the propheſy of 1/atah, (chap. xxi. 2.) and Elam was again re- 
ſtored, according to the propheſy of Jeremiah, (ch. xlix. 39.) For it re- 
covered its liberty again under the Perfrans, which it had been deprived 
of under the Babylonzuns. 

Tur Medes and Perſians growing {till upon the Babylonzans, and Cy- 
rus making great progreſs in his conqueſts by taking fortreſſes, towns 
and provinces from them, to put a ſtop to this prevailing power * the 
King of Babylon about the tifth year of his reign, taking a great part of 
his treaſure with him, goes into Lyaza to King Creſas his confederate, 
and there, by his aſliſtance, framed a very formidable confederacy againſt 
the Medes and Per/tans; and with his money hiringa very numerous army 
of Egyptians, Greeks, Thracians, and all the nations of leſſer Aſia, he ap- 
pointed Cra ſus to be their general, and ſent him with them to invade Me- 
dia, and then returned again to Babylon. $ 

CYRUS having full intelligence of all theſe proceedings from one of 
his confidents, who by his order, under the pretence of a deſerter, had 
gone over to the enemy, made ſuitable preparations to withſtand the ſtorm, 
and when all was ready, marched againſt the enemy. By this time Cue 
had paſſed over the river Halys, taken the city of Prerza, and in a man- 
ner deſtroyed all the countrey thereabout. But before he could paſs any 
farther Cyras came up with him, and having engaged him in battel put all 
his numerous army to flight, whereon Cre /as returning to Sardzs the chief 
city of his kingdom, diſmiſſed all his auxiliaries to their reſpective homes, 
ordering them to be again with him by the beginning of the enſuing ſpring, 
and ſent to all his allies for the railing of more forces, to be ready againſt 
the ſame time for the carrying on of the next year's war, not thinking that 
in the interim, now winter being approaching, he ſhould have any need of 
them. But Cyrus purſuing the advantage of his victory followed cloſe after 
him into Lydza, and there came upon him juſt as he had diſmiſſed his auxi- 
haries. However, Cræ ſus getting together all his own forces ſtood battel 
againſt him. But the Zydzians being molt horſe, Cyrus brought his camels 
againſt them, whoſe ſmell the horſes not being able to bear, they were all 
put into diſorder by it, whereon the Lydians diſmounting fought on foot. 
but being ſoon over-powered were forced to make their retreat to Sargjs, 
where Gru immediately ſhut them up in a cloſe ſiege. 1 5 

Wu he lay there, he * celebrated the funeral of Abradates and Pan- 
thea his wife. He was prince of SHhuſhas under the Babyloniaus, and had 
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revolted to Cyrus about two years before, as hath been already mentioned. 
His wife, a very beautiful woman, had been taken priſoner by Cyrus in 
his firſt battle againſt the Babylonians. Cyrus having treated her kindly, 
and kept her chaſtly for her husband, the * ſenſe of this generolity drew 
over this Prince to him, and he hapning to be ſlain in this war, as he was 
fighting valiantly in his ſervice, his wife out of grief for his death flew her- 
{elf upon his dead body, and Cyrus took care to have them both honou- 
rably buried together, and a ſtately monument was erected over them 
near the river Pactolus, where it remained many ages after. 

CROESTUS being ſhut up in Sardis ſent to all his allies for ſuccours, 
but Cyrus preſſed the ſiege ſo vigorouſly, that he took the city before any 
of them could arrive to its relief, and Cra ſus in it, whom he condemned 
to be burnt to death; and accordingly a great pile of wood was laid toge- 
ther, and he was placed on the top of it for the execution, in which ex- 
tremity calling to mind the conference he formerly had with Solon, cryed 
out with a great ſigh three times, Solon, Solon, Solon. This Solo. 'was 2 
wiſe Athenzan, and the greateſt philoſopher of his time, who coming to 
Sardis on ſome occaſion, Cra ſus, out of the vanity and pride of his mind, 
cauſed all his riches, treaſures and {ſtores to be ſhewn unto him, expecting 
that on his having ſeen them he ſhould have applauded his felicity, and 
pronounced him of all men the moſt happy herein. But on his diſcourſe 
with him Solon plainly told him, that he could pronounce no man happy 
as long as he lived, becauſe no one could foreſee what might happen unto 
him before his death. Of the truth of which Cre/zs being now thorough- 
ly convinced by his preſent calamity, this made him call upon the name of 
Solon; whereon Cyras ſending to know what he meant by it, had the 
whole ſtory related to him, which excited in him ſuch a ſenfe of the un- 
certainty of all human felicity, and ſuch a compaſſion for Cre/as, that he 
cauſed him to be taken down from the pile, juſt as fire had been put to 
it; and not only ſpared his life, but allowed him a very honourable {ub{i- 
ſtence, and made uſe of him, as one of his chief counſellors all his lite af- 
ter, and at his death recommended him to his fon Camby/es, as the perſon 
whoſe advice he would have him chiefly to to low. The raking of this 
city happened in the firſt year of the fifty eighth olympiad, which was 
the eighth year of Be//hazzar, and the forty firſt after the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem. | 

CROESTUS being a very religious Prince according to the idola- 
trous ſuperſtition of thoſe times, * entered not on this war without ha- 
ving firſt conſulted all his gods, and taken their advice about it; and 
he had two oracular anſwers given him from them, which chiefly con- 
duced to lead him into this unfortunate undertaking, that coſt him 


the loſs of his kingdom. The one of them was, That Cre/s ſhould 


then only think himſelf in danger, when a mule ſhould reign over the 
Medes; and the other, That when he ſhould paſs over Halys to make 
war upon the Medes, he ſhould overthrow a great empire. The tirit 
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coming of Cyrus under the ſame appeliation, telling the Babylonians at the time of his death, that a * 
Perſian mule ſhould come and reduce them into ſervitude. So ſaith Megaſtheres in Euſedius de 
Prep. Evang. lib. 9. | 
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from the impoſſibility of the thing, that ever a mule ſhould be a King. 
made him argue, that he was for ever ſafe. The ſecond made him be- 
lieve, that the empire that he ſhould overthrow on, his paſſing over the 
river Hatys, ſhould be the empire of the Medes. And this chiefly encou- 
raged him in this expedition, contrary to the advice of one of the wiſeſt 
of his friends, who earneſtly diſſuaded him from it. But now all things 
having hapned otherwiſe, than theſe oracles had made him expect, he 
obtained leave of Cyrus to ſend meſſengers to the temples of thoſe gods, 
who had thus miſ-led him, to expoſtulate with them about it. The anſwers 
which he had hereto were, That Cyrus was the mule intended by the o- 
racle, for that he was born of two different kinds of people, of the Per- 
ſiaus by his father, and of the Medes by his mother, and was of the more 
noble kind by his mother. And the empire which he was to overthrow 
by his paſſing over the Halys, was his own. By ſuch falſe and fallacious 
oracles did thoſe evil ſpirits, from whom they proceeded, delude mankind 
in thoſe days, rendring their an{wers, when contulted, in ſuch dubious and 
ambiguous terms, that whatſoever the event were, they might admit of an 
interpretation to agree with it. 

AFTER this Cyrus continued ſome time in leſſer Aſia, till he had 
brought all the ſeveral nations which inhabited in it, from the Egean ſea to 
the Euphrates, into thorough ſubjection to him. From hence he went in- 
to Syria and Arabia, and there did the fame thing, and then marched into 
the upper countries of Aſia, and having there allo ſettled all things in a tho- 
rough obedience under his dominion, he again centred Afyria, and march- 
ed on towards Babylon, that being the only place of all the eaſt which 
now held out againſt him. And having overthrown Belſbag zar in battel 
he ſhut him up in Babylon, and there beſieged him. This hapned in the 
ninth year after the taking of Sardis, and in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
year of Belſhazzar. But this ſiege proved a very difficult work. For 
the walls were high and impregnable, the number of men within to defend 
them very great, and they were fully furniſhed with all ſorts of proviſions 
for twenty years, and * the void ground within the walls was able both by 
tillage and paſturage to furniſh them with much more. And therefore the 


inhabitants thinking themſelves ſecure in their walls and their ſtores, look- 


ed on the taking of the city by a ſiege as an impracticable thing, and there- 
fore from the top of their walls ſcoffed at Cyrus, and derided him for eve- 
ry thing he did towards it. However he went on with the attempt, and 
firſt he drew a line of circumvallation round the city, making the ditch 
broad and deep, and by the help of palm-trees, * which uſually grow in 
that countrey to the heighth of an hundred foot, he erected towers higher 
than the walls, thinking at firſt to have been able to take the place by aſ- 
fault, but finding little ſucceſs this way, he applied himſelf wholly to 
the ſtarving of it into a ſurrender, reckoning that the more people there 
were within, the ſooner the work would be done. But that he might not 
over-fatigue his army by detaining them all at this work, he divided all the 
forces of the empire into twelve parts, and appointed each its month to 
guard the trenches. But after near two years had been waſted this way, 
and nothing effected, he at length lighted on a ſtratagem, which with little 
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difficulty made him maſter of the place. For © underſtanding, that a great 4». 827 


annual feſtival was to be kept at Babylon on a day approaching, and that 
it was uſual for the Baby/onzans on that ſolemnity, to ſpend the whole 
night in revelling, drunkenneſs, and all manner of diforders, he thought 
this a proper time to ſurprize them, and for the effecting of it he had this 
device. He ſent up a party of his men to the head of the canal Icading to 
the great lake above-deſcribed, with orders at a time ſet to break down 
the great bank or dam, which was between the river and that canal, and 
to turn the whole current that way into the lake. In the interim, getting 
all his forces together, he poſted one part of them at the place where the 
river ran into the city, and the other where it came out, with orders to en- 
ter the city that night by the chanel of the river, as ſoon as they ſhould 
find it fordable. And then toward the evening he opened the head of 
the trenches on both ſides the river above the city, to let the water of it 
run into them. And by this means, and the opening of the great dam, 
the river was ſo drained, that by the middle of the night, it being then in 
a manner empty, both parties according to their orders enter'd the chanel, 
the one having Gobrzas, and the other Gadates, for their guides, and find- 
ing the gates leading down to the river, which uſed on all other nights to 
be ſhut, then all left open, through the neglect and diſorder of that time of 
looſeneſs, they aſcended through them into the city; and both parties be- 
ing met at the palace, as had been concerted between them, they there 
{urprized the guards, and flew them all; and when, on the noiſe, ſome 
that were within opened the gates to know what it meant, they ruſhed 
in upon them and took the palace. W here tinding the King with his ſword 
drawn, at the head of thoſe who were at hand to aſſiſt him, they flew him, 
valiantly fighting for his lite, and all thoſe that were with him. After this, 
proclamation being made of life and ſafety to all ſuch as ſhould bring in 
their arms, and of death to all that ſhould refuſe fo to do, all quietly yield- 
ed to the conquerors, and Cyrzs without any farther reſiſtance became 
maſter of the place, and this concluded all his conqueſts after a war of one 
and twenty years. For ſo long was it from his coming out of Perſia with 
his army for the aſſiſtance of Cyaxares to his taking of Babylon, during all 
which time he lay abroad in the field, carrying on his conqueſts from place 
to place, till he at length had ſubdued all the eaſt, from the Egean ſea to the 
river Indus, and thereby erected the greateſt empire that had ever been 
in A/ia to that time, which work was owing as much to his wiſdom as his 
valour, for he equally excelled in both. And he was alſo a perſon of that 
great candour and humanity to all men, that he made greater conqueſts 
by his courteſy, and his kind treatment of all he had to do with, than by 
his ſword, whereby he did knit the hearts of all men to him, and in 
this foundation lay the greateſt ſtrength of his empire, when he firſt ere- 
cted it. 

Trxrs account Herodotus and Xenophon both give of the taking of Ba- 
bylon by Cyrus, and herein they exactly agree with the Scripture. For 
Daniel tells us, that Belſbag gar made a great feaſt for a thouſand of his 
lords, and for his wives, and for his concubines, and that in that v 
night he was flain, and Darius the Mede, that is, Cyaxares the unkle of 
Cyrus, took the kingdom. For Cyrus allowed him the title of all his con- 
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queſts as long as he lived. In this feaſt Be/hazzar having impioully pro- 
phaned the gold and filver veſſels which were taken out of the temple of 
Feruſalem, in cauſing them to be brought into the banqueting-houſe, and 
there drinking out of them, he and his lords, and his wives, and his con- 
cubines, God did in a very extraordinary and wonderful manner express 
his wrath againſt him for the wickedne!s hereof. For he cautcd an hand 
to appear on the wall, and there write a ſentence of immediate deſtructi- 
on againſt him for it. The King ſaw the appearance of the hand that wrote 
it, for it was exactly over againſt the place where he ſat. And therefore 
being exccedingly affrighted and troubled at it, he commanded all his wiſe 
men, magicians, and aſtrologers to be immediately called for, that they 
might read the writing, and make known unto him the meaning of it. 
But © none of them being able to do it, the Queen-mother on her hearing 
of this wonderful thing came into the banqueting-houſe, and acquainted 
the King of the great skill and ability of Daniel in ſuch matters, whereon 
he being ſent for did read to the King the writing, and boldly telling him 
of his many iniquitics and tranſgreſſions againſt the great God of heaven 
and earth, and particularly in prophaning at that banquet the holy velicls 
which had been conſecrated to his ſervice in his temple at Zern/alem, made 
him underſtand that this hand-writing was a ſentence from hcaven againſt 
him for it, the interpretation of it being, That his kingdom was taken 
from him, and given to the Medes and Perfrans. And it ſeemeth to have 
been immediately upon it that the palace was taken, and Belſbag zar {lain 
For candles were lighted before the hand-writing appear'd, ſome time af- 
ter this mult be required for the calling of the wiſe men, the magicians, 
and aſtrologers, and ſome time mult be waſted in their trying in vain to 
read the writing. After that, the Queen-mother came from her apart- 
ment into the banqueting-houſe to direct the King to ſend for Daniel, and 
then he was called for, perchance from ſome diſtant place. And by this 
time many hours of the night muſt have been ſpent, and therefore we ma 

well ſuppoſe that by the time Daniel had interpreted the writing, the Per- 


aus were got within the palace, and immediately executed the contents 


of it by flay ing Belſha gar, and all his lords that were with him. The 
Queen that entred the banqueting-houſe, to direct the King to call for 
Daniel, could not be his wife; for all his wives and concubines, the text 
tells us, ſat with him at the feaſt. And therefore it muſt have been Niro- 
cris the Queen-mother. And the ſeemeth to have been there called the 
Queen by way of eminency, becauſe ſhe had the regency of the kingdom 
under her ſon, which her great wiſdom eminently qualifyed her for. And 
Belſhazzar ſeemeth to have left this entirely to her management. For 
when Daniel was called in before him, he did“ not know him, though he 
was one of the chief miniſters of ſtate that * did the King's buſineſs in his 
palace, but asked of him whether he were Daniel. But Nitocris, who 
conſtantly employed him in the publick affairs of the kingdom, knew him 
well, and therefore adviſed that he ſhould be ſent for on this occaſion. 
This ſhews Be/hazzar to have been a prince that wholly minded his plea- 
ſures, leaving all things elſe to others to be managed for him, which is a 
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o often followed by ſuch princes, who think Kingdoms made 
for Ns off but to ſerve ele pleaſures and gratify their luſts. And 
therefore that he held the crown ſeventeen years, and againſt ſo potent an 
enemy as Cyrus, was wholly owing to the conduct of his mother, into 
whoſe hands the management of his affairs fell. For ſhe was a lady of the 
greateſt wiſdom of her time, and did the utmoſt that could be done to ſave 
the ſtate of Babylon from ruine. And theretore her name was long after 
of that fame in thoſe parts, that Herodotus ſpeaks of her as if the had been 
ſovereign of the kingdom, in the ſame manner as Semiramis is {aid to have 
been, and attributes to her all thoſe works about Babylon which ' Other 
authors aſcribe to her ſon. For although they were done in his reign, it 
was ſhe that did them, and therefore ſhe had the belt title to the honour 
that was due for them; tho', as hath been above hinted, the great lake, 
and the canal leading to it, (which, tho' reckoned among the works of 
Nebuchadnezzar, mult at leaſt have been finiſhed by her according to He- 
rodotus) how wiſely ſoever they were contrived for the benefit both of the 
city and countrey, turned to the great damage of both. For Cyrus drain- 
ing the river by this lake and canal, by that means took the city. And 
when by the breaking down of the banks at the head of the canal the river 
was turned that way, no care being taken afterwards again to reduce it to 
its former channel by repairing the breach, all the countrey on that ſide 
was overflown and drowned by it. And the current by long running this 
way, at length making the breach fo wide as to become irreparable, un- 
leſs by an expence as great as that whereby the bank was firſt built, a 
whole province was loſt by it. And the current which went to Baby/or 
afterwards grew ſo ſhallow, as to be ſcarce fit for the ſmalleſt navigation, 
which was a farther damage to that place. Alexander, who intended to 
have made Babylon the ſeat of his empire, endeavoured to remedy this 
miſchief, and did accordingly ſet himſelf to build the bank anew, which 
was on the welt {ide of it, but when he had carried it on the length of four 
miles, he was ſtopp'd by ſome dithculties that he met with in the work 
from the nature of the foil, which poſſibly would have been overcome 
had he lived, but his death, which hapned a little after, put an end to 
this, as well as to all other his deſigns. And a while after Babylon falling 
into decay on the building of Seleucia in the neighbourhood, this work was 
never more thought of, but that country hath remained all bog and marſh 
ever ſince. And no doubt this was one main reaſon which helped forward 
the deſertion of that place, eſpecially when they found a new city built in 
the neighbourhood, in a much better ſituation. 

Ix the taking of Babylon ended the Babyloniſh empire, after it had con- 
tinued from the beginning of the reign of Nabonaſſar (who firſt founded 
it) two hundred and nine years. And here ended the power and pride of 
this great city, juſt fifty years after it had deſtroyed the city and temple 
of Jeruſalem, and hereby were in a great meaſure accompliſhed the many 
propheſies which were by the prophets 1/aiah, Jeremiah, Habaktuk, and 
Daniel, delivered againſt it. And here it is to be obſerved, that in refe- 
rence to the preſent beſieging and taking of the place, it was particularly 
foretold by them, That it ſhould be ſhut up, and beſieged by the Medes, 
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Elamites, and Armenians; That the river“ ſhould be dried up; That the 
city ſhould be taken in the time of a feaſt, while her princesand her wiſe 
men, her captains and her rulers, and her mighty men were drunken, and 
that they ſhould be thereon made to fleep a perpetual ſleep, from which 
they ſhould not awake. And fo accordingly all this came to paſs, Belſhaz- 
Sar, and all his thouſand princes who were drunk with him at the feaſt, 
having * being all {lain by Cyrs's ſoldiers when they took the palace. And 
ſo alſo was it particularly foretold by the prophet 1/azah (chap. xiv.) that 
God would make the countrey of Babylon à poſſeſſron for the bittern, and 
pools of water, (ver. 23.) which was accordingly fulfilled by the overflowin g 
and drowning of it, on the breaking down of the great dam in order to 
take the city, which I have above given an account of. And fo alſo that 
God would cut off from that city the /on and the grandſon, (ver. 22.) that 
is, the ſon and grandſon of their great King Nehuchadue S gar; and they 
were accordingly both cut off by violent deaths in the flower of their age, 
Evilmerodach the ſon before this time in the manner as hath been above 
related, and Belſhazzar the grandſon in the preſent taking of Babylon, 
and hereby the ſcepter of Babylon was broken, as was foretold by the famc 
propheſy, (ver. 5.) for it did never after any more bear rule. Where | 
read the ſou and the grandſon, (ver. 22.) it is, I confeſs, in the Eugliſh tranſ- 
lation the /on and nephew. But in the xx1* chapter of Geneſis, (ver. 23.) 
the ſame Hebrew word Need is tranſlated /or's ſou, and fo it ought to hay: 
been tranſlated here; for this is the proper ſignification of the word, 
which appears from the uſe of the ſame word, (J xviii. 19.) For Bildad 
there ſpeaking of the wicked, and the curſe of God which ſhall be upon 
him in the want of a poſterity, expreſſeth it thus, Lo nin lo welo Neked, 
1. e. he ſhall have neither ſon nor grandſon. For nephew, in the Exg1;/j, 
ſignification of the word, whether brother's ſon or ſiſter's ſon, cannot be 
within the meaning of the text, the context not admitting it. 

ArrtEer the death of Belſbag zar, Darius the Mede is ſaid in Scripture 


te Mede to have taken the Kingdom. For rus, as long as his unkle lived, alloy. 
EE: 


ed him a joint title with him in the empire, altho' it was all gained by hi: 
own valour, and out of deference to him yielded him the firſt place of ho- 
nour in it. But the whole power of the army, and the chief conduct of 
all affairs being {till in his hands, he only was looked on as the ſupreme go- 
vernor of the empire which he had erected, and therefore there is no no- 
tice at all taken of Darius in the canon of Prolemy, but immediately after 
the death of Be/hazzar (who is there called Nabonadius) Cyrus is placed 
as the next ſucceſſor, as in truth and reality he was, the other having no 
more than the name and the ſhadow of the ſovereignty, excepting only 
in Media, which was his own proper dominion. | | 
TER Fare ſome that will have Darius the Median to have been NM 
hbonadins, the laſt Babyloniſh King in the cannon of Prolemy. And thei: 
ſcheme is, that after the death of Evilmerodach Nerigliſſan ſucceeded on- 
ly as guardian to Laboroſoarchod his fon, who was next heir in right of 
his mother, the having been daughter to Nebuchadnezzar, and that La- 
boroſoarchod was the Belſhazzar of the Scriptures, who was 1lain in the 
night of the impious feſtival, not by Cyrzs (ſay they) but by a conſpiracy 
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of his own people; That the Scriptures attribute to him the whole four 
years of Belſba gar, which the canon of Ptolemy doth to Nerigliſar (or 
Nericaſfolaſſar, as he is there called) becauſe Nerigliſſar reigned only as 

ardian for him; And that hence it is that we hear of the firſt and the 
third year of Belſhazzar in Danzel, tho' Laboroſoarchod reigned alone 
after his father's death only nine months; That after his death the Baby- 
lonians made choice of Nabonadius, who was no way of kin to the family 
of Nebuchadnezzar, but a Median by deſcent, and that for this reaſon on- 
ly is he called Darius the Median in Scripture. As to what they ſay of 
Nabonadins's not being of kin to the family of Nebrchadnezzar, it muſt 
be confeſled, that the fragments of Megaſthenes may give them ſome au- 
thority for it. But as for all the reſt, it hath no other foundation but the 
imagination of them that ſay it. And the whole is contrary to Scripture. 
For 1/, The hand-writing on the wall told Be//azzar, that his kingdom 
thould be divided, or rent from him, and be given to the Medes and Per- 
ſans, and immediately after the ſacred text tells us, that Be/hazzar was 
ſlain that night, and Darius the Median took the kingdom, who could be 
none other than Cyaxares King of Media, who in conjunction with Cyrus 
the Per/ian conquered Babylon. 24dly, Therefore Belſhazzar muſt have 
been the laſt Baby/onzh King, and conſequently the Nabonadins of Prolemy, 
34%, This laſt King was not a ſtranger to the family of Nebuchadnetzar, 
for the ſacred text makes him his deſcendent. 4thly, Darius is ſaid to 
have governed the kingdom by the laws“ of the Medes and Perſians, which 
cannot be ſuppoſed till after the Medes and Perſians had conquered 
that kingdom. Had this Darius been Nabonadins the Babyloniſh King, he 
would certainly have governed by the Baby/ontſh laws, and not by the laws 
of his enemies, the Medes and Per aus, who were in hoſtility againſt him 
all his reign, and fought his ruine. 57h/y, Darius is ſaid to have divided 
his empire into * an hundred and twenty provinces, which could not have 
been true of the Baby/onzfh empire, that never having been large enough 
for it. But it muſt be underſtood of the Per/rar empire only, which was 
vaſtly larger. And afterwards on the conqueſt of Egypt by Camby/es, and 
of Thrace and India by Darius Hyſtaſpis, it had ſeven other provinces ad- 
ded to its former number. And therefore in the time of E#//her it conſiſt- 
ed of an hundred twenty and ſeven provinces. And this having been the 
diviſion of the Per ſiau empire at that time, it ſufficiently proves the for- 
mer to have been of the ſame empire alſo. For if the Perſian empire from 
India to Ethiopia contained but an hundred and twenty ſeven provinces, 
the empire of Babylon alone, which was not the ſeventh part of the other, 
could not contain an hundred and twenty. The teſtimony which Scaliger 
brings to prove Nabonadius to have been a Mede by deſcent, and by ele- 
ction made King of Babylon, is very abſurd. In the propheſy of Ne4- 
chadnezzar, delivered to the Babylonians a little before his death, con- 
cerning their future ſubjection to the Per/zans, which is preſerved in the 


fragments of Megaſthenes, there are theſe words, A Pertian mule hal! 


come, who by the help of your own Gods fighting for him ſhall bring ſlavery 
upon you, whoſe aſſiſtant, or fellow-cauſer herein, ſhall be the Mede. By 
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which Mede is plainly meant Cyexares King of Media, who was confede- 
rate with Cyrus in the war, wherein Babylon was conquered. But Scali- 
ger faith, it was Nabonadins, and hence proves that he was a Mede, and 
quotes this place in Megaſthenes for it. If you ask him why he faith this, 
his anſwer is, that the perſon, who is in that propheſy ſaid to be the aſſi- 
ſtant of Cyrus, and fellow-cauſer with him in bringing ſervitude upon Ba- 
bylon, muſt be Nabonadius, becauſe he was an aſſiſtant and fellow-cauſer 
with him herein in being beaten, and conquered by him. This argument 
needs no anſwer, it is ſufficiently refuted by being related. And therefore 
Iſaac Voſſius well obſerves, that the arguments which Scaliger brings for 
this are indigna Scaligero, 1. e. unworthy of Scaliger. Chronologia Sacra, 
144. 
. * . TER Cyrus had ſettled his Affairs at Babylon, * he went into Per/ia 
to make a viſit to his father and mother, they being both yet living, and 
on his return through Media, he there married the daughter of Cyaxares, 
having with her for her dower the kingdom of Medzainreverſion after her 
father's death, for ſhe was his only child ; and then with his new wife he 
went back to Babylon. And Cyaxares being earneſtly invited by him thi- 
ther accompanied him in the journey. On their arrival at Babylon, they 
there took counſel in concert together for the ſettling of the whole em- 
pire; and having divided it into one hundred and twenty provinces, 
which I have before ſpoken of, they * diſtributed the government of them 
among thoſe, that had born with Ou the chief burden of the war, and 
beſt merited from him in it. Over theſe were appointed * three preſidents, 
who conſtantly reſiding at court, were to receive from them from time 
to time an account of all particulars relating to their reſpective govern- 
ment, and again remit to them the King's orders concerning them. And 
therefore in theſe three, as the chief miniſters of the King, was entruſted 
the ſuperintendency and main government of the whole empire. And of 
them Daniel was made the firſt. To which preference, not only his great 
wiſdom (which was of eminent fame all over the caſt) but alſo his ſeni- 
ority, and long experience in affairs, gave him the juſteſt title. For he had 
now from the ſecond year of Nebuchadnezzar been employed full ſixty 
five years as a prime miniſter of {tate under the Kings of Babylon. How- 
ever this {tation advancing him to be the next perſon to the King in the 
whole empire, it ſtirred up ſo great an envy againſt him among the other 


courtiers, that they laid that ſnare for him which caſt him into the lion's 


den. Bur he being there delivered by a miracle from all harm, this mali- 
cious contrivance ended in the deſtruction of its authors, and Danzel be- 
ing thenceforth immoveably ſettled in the favour of Darius and Cyrus, he 
proſpered greatly in their time as long as he lived. 

IN the firſt year of Darius, Daniel computing that the ſeventy years of 
Fudab's captivity, which were propheſied of by the prophet Jeremiah, 
were now drawing to an end, " earneſtly prayed unto God, that he would 
remember his people, and grant reſtoration to Jeruſalem, and make his 
face again to ſhine upon the holy city and his ſanctuary, which he had 
placed there. Whercon in a viſion he had aſſurance given him by, the an- 
gel Gabriel, not only of the deliverance of Judah from their temporal 
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captivity under the Babyloniaus, but alſo of a much greater redemption, 
which God would give his church in his deliverance of them from their 
ſpiritual captivity under ſin and ſatan, to be accompliſhed at the end of ſe- 
venty weeks after the going forth of the commandment to rebuild Jeru- 
alem, that is, at the end of four hundred and ninety years. For taking 
each day for a year, according as is uſual in the prophetic ſtyle of Scrip- 
ture, ſo many years ſeventy wecks of years will amount to, which is the 
cleareſt propheſy of the coming of the Meſſiah, that we have in the O/d 
Teſtament. For it determines it to the very time on which he accordingly 
came, and by his death and paſſion, and reſurrection from the dead, com- 
leated for us the great work of our ſalvation. 

C7 RUS immediately on his return to Bachlon had iflued out his or- 
ders for all his forces to come thither to him, which at a general muſter 
he found to be an hundred and twenty thouſand horſe, two thouſand ſith- 
ed chariots, and ſix hundred thouſand foot. Of theſe, having diſtributed 
into garriſons as many as were neceſſary for the defence of the ſeveral parts 
of the empire, he marched with the reſt in an expedition into Syria, where 
he ſettled all thoſe parts of the empire, reducing all under him as far as the 
Red Sea, and the confines of Ethiopia. In the interim + Cyaxares 
(whom the Scriptures call Darius the Median) ſtaid at Babylon, and there 
governed the affairs of the empire, and during that time hapned what 
hath been above related concerning Daniel's being caſt into the lion's den, 
and his miraculous deliverance from it. | 

AN about the ſame time ſeem to have been coined thoſe famous pieces 
of gold called Darzc's, which by reaſon of their fineneſs, were for ſeve— 
ral ages preferred before all other coin throughout all the caſt. For we are 
told that the author of this coin Was not Darius Hyſtaſpis, as ſome have 
imagined, but an ancienter Darius. But there is no ancienter Darius 
mentioned to have reigned in the eaſt, excepting only this Darius, whom 
the Scripture calls Darius the Median, And therefore it is moſt likely that 


he was the author of this coin; and that during the two years that he 


reigned at Babylon, while Cyrus was abſent from thence on his Syrian, E- 
gyptian, and other expeditions, he cauſed it to be made there out of the 
vaſt quantity of gold, which had been brought thither into the treaſury, 
as the ſpoils of the war which he and Cyrus had been ſo long engaged in, 
from whence it became diſperſed all over the caſt, and alſo into Greece, 
where it was of great reputation. According to Dr. Bernard it weighed 
two grains more than one of our guineas, but the fineneſs added much 
more to its value. For it was in a manner all of pure gold, having none 
or at leaſt very little alloy in it, and therefore may well be reckon'd, as 
the proportion of gold and filver now ſtands with us in reſpe& to each o- 
ther, to be worth twenty five ſhillings of our money. In thoſe ' parts of 
Scripture, which were written after the Babylonih captivity, theſe pieces 
are mentioned by the name of Adarkonim, and in the Talmudiſts by the 
name of "Darkonoth, both from the Greek Ange, i. e. Daricks, And it 
1s to be obſerved, that all thoſe pieces of gold, which were afterwards 
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coined of the ſame weight and value by the ſucceeding Kings, not only 
of the Per/iar, but alſo of the Macedonian race, were all called Darics 
from the Darius, that was the firſt author of them. And theſe were ei- 
ther whole Darzcs or half Darzcs, as with us there are guineas and half 
guineas. 


Bur about two years after Cyaxares dying, and Cambyſes being alſo 
dead in Per/ia, © Cyrus returned and took on him the whole government 
of the empire, over which he reigned ſeven years. His reign is reckoned, 
from his firſt coming out of Per/ia with an army for the aſſiſtance of G- 
axares to his death, to have been thirty years, from the taking of Babylon 
nine years, and from his being ſole monarch of the whole empire after the 
death of Cyaxares and Cambyſes ſeven years. Tully ® reckons by the firſt 
account, Prolemy by the ſecond, and“ Xenophon by the third. And the 
firſt of theſe ſeven years is that firſt year of Cyrus mentioned in the firſt 
verſe of the book of Ezra, wherein an end was put to the captivity of 
Fudah, and a licenſe given them by a publick decree of the King's, again 
to return into their own country. The ſeventy years which Jeremias 
had propheſied ſhould be the continuance of this captivity were now juſt 
expired. For it began a year and two months before the death of Nabe. 
pollaſar, after that Nebuchadnezzar reigned forty three years, Evilme- 
rodach two years, Nerigliſſan four years, Belſhazzar ſeventeen years, and 
Darius the Median two years, which being all put together make juſt ſix- 
ty nine years and two months, and if you add hereto ten months more to 
compleat the ſaid feventy years, it will carry down the end of them exact- 
ly into the ſame month in the firſt year of Cyrus, in which it began in the 
laſt ſave one of Nabopollaſar, i. e. in the ninth month of the Ferww2hh year, 
which is the November of ours. For in that month Nebuchaducg gar firſt 
took Feruſalem, and carried great numbers of the people into captivity, 
as hath been before related. And that their releaſe from it happened alſo in 
the ſame month may be thus inferr'd from Scripture. The firſt time the 
Fews are found at Jeruſalem after their return was in their NMiſan, i. e. in 
our April, as will hereafter be ſhewn. If you allow them four months for 
their march thither from Babylon, (which was the time * in which Ezra 
performed the like march) the beginning of that march will fall in the mid- 
ale of the December preceding. And if you allow a month's time after 
the decree of relcaſe for their preparing for that journey, it will fix the end 
of the ſaid captivity, which they were then releaſed from, exactly in the 
middle of the month of November in the firſt year of Cyrus, which was 
the very time, on which it began juſt ſeventy years before. And that this 
firſt of Cyr s is not to be reckoned with Prolemy from the taking of Ba- 
bylon, and the death of Belſhazzar; but with Xenophon from the death 
of Darius the Meade, and the ſucceſſion of Cyrns into the government of 
the whole empire, appears from hence, that this laſt is plainly the Scri— 
pture reckoning. For therein after the taking of Babylon, and the death 
of Bel/hazzar, Darius the Mede is named in the ſucceſſion before C'y- 
rus the Perſian, and the years of the reign of Cyrus are not there rec- 
koned, till the years of the reign of Darius had ceaſed, and therefore 
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according to Scripture, the firſt of Cyrus cannot be till after the death of 
Darius. | 

TERRE can be no doubt, but that this decree in favour of the Jews 
was obtained by Dauiel. When Cyrus firſt came into Babylon on his ta- 
king the city, he found him there an old miniſter of ſtate, famed for his 
great wiſdom all over the eaſt, and long experienced in the management 
of the publick affairs of the government, and ſuch counſellors wife Kings 
always ſeek for; and moreover his late reading of the wonderful hand- 
writing on the wall, which had puzled all the wiſe- men of Babylon be- 
ſides, and the event which hapned immediately after exactly agrecable to 
his interpretation, had made a very great and freſh addition to his reputa- 
tion. And therefore on Cyrus's having made himſelf matter of the 
city, he was ſoon called for, as a perſon that was beit able to adviſe and 
direct about the ſettling of the government on this Revolution, and was 
conſulted with in all the meaſures taken herein. On which occaſion he 
ſo well approved himſelf, that afterwards on the ſetling of the government 
of the whole empire, he was made firſt ſuperintendent, or prime miniſter 
of ſtate over all the provinces of it, as hath been already ſhewn. And 
when Cyrus returned from his Hrian expedition again to Babylon, he 
found a new addition to his fame from his miraculous deliverance from 
the lion's den. All which put together, gave ſufficient reaſon for that 
wiſe and excellent prince to have him in the higheſt eſteem, and there- 
fore it is ſaid, that he proſpered under him, as he did under Darius the 
Median, with whom it appears he was in the higheſt favour and eſteem. 
And ſince he had bcen ſo earneſt with God in prayer for the reſtoration 
of his people, as we find in the ninth chapter of Daniel, it is not to be 
thought that he was backward in his interceſſions for it with the King, 
eſpecially when he was 1n ſo great favour, and of ſo grcat authority with 
him. And to induce him the readier to grant his requeſt, he thewed him 
the propheſies of the prophet {/azah, which ſpake of him by name one 
hundred and fifty years before he was born, as one whom God had de- 
ſigned to be a great conqueror, and King over many nations, and the re- 
ſtorer of his people, in cauſing the temple to be built, and the land of Ju- 
dah, and the city of Feruſalem to be again dwelt in by its former inhabi- 
tants. That Cyrus had ſeen and read theſe propheties, * Jaſephus tells us, 
and it is plain from Scripture that he did fo. For they are recited ! in his 
decree in Ezra, for the rebuilding of the temple. And who was therc 
that ſhould ſhew them unto him but Daniel; who in the ſtation that he 
was in had conſtant acceſs unto him, and of all men living had it moſt at 
heart to ſee theſe propheſies fulfilled in the reſtoration of $972 2 Beſides, 
Cyrus in his late expedition into SJyr:2 and Paleſtine, having ſeen fo large 
and good a countrey as that of Judea lic wholly deſolate, might juſtly be 
moved with a deſire of having it again inhabited. For the ſtrength and 
riches of every empire being chiefly in the number of its ſubjects, no wiſe 
prince would ever deſire, that any part of his dominions thou!« lye un- 
peopled. And who could be more proper again to plant the defolated 
countrey of Fudea than its former inhabitants? They were firſt carried ou! 
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of Judea by Nebuchadnezzar to people and ſtrengthen Babylon, and per- 
chance under this government of the Per/rans, to which the Babylonian: 
were never well affected, the weakning and diſpeopling of Babylon might 
be as ſtrong a reaſon for their being ſent back again into their own conn- 
trey. But whatſoever ſecond cauſes worked to it, God's over-ruling 
power, which turneth the hearts of Princes which way he pleaſeth, brought 
jt to paſs, that in the firſt year of Grus's monarchy over the eaſt, he iſ- 
ſued out his royal decree for the rebuilding of the temple at Jeruſalem, 
and the return of the Jes again into their own countrey. And hereon 
the ſtate of Judah and Jeruſalem began to be reſtored, of which an ac- 
count will be given in the next book. 
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che 55 unto their own land, and the bald of 17%» ? 
Ol | the temple at Jeruſalem, they gathered together out 
of the ſeveral parts of the Kingdom of Babylon to the 
number of forty two thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty perſons, with their ſervants, which amounted to 
ST = ſeven thouſand three hundred thirty and ſeven more. 
Taxis chief leaders were Zerubbabel the ſon of Salathie/ the ſon of 
Fehozachin or Feconias King of Fudah, and Jeſbua the ſon of Jozadack 
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the high- prieſt. Zerubbabel (whoſe Baby/oniſh name was Shegbag gar) 
was made * governor of the land under the title of Tirſhatha, by commil- 
ſion from Cyrus. But Jeſhua was high-prieſt by lineal deſcent from the 
pontifical family. For * he was the fon of 79zadack, who was the fon of 
Seraiah, that was high-prieſt when Jeruſalem was deſtroyed, and the tem. 
ple burnt by the Cha/deans. Serazah being then taken priſoner by Nebnza- 
radai, and carried to Nebuchadnezzar to Riblah in Syria, was then put 
to death by him. But Tozadack his fon being ſparcd as to his life,“ was 
only with the reſt led captive to Bavyor, where he died before the decree 
of reſtoration came forth, and therefore the office of high-prieſt was then 
in Jeſhua his ſon, and under“ that title he is named next Zernbbabel, a- 
mong the firſt of thoſe that returned. The reſt were Nehemiah, Seraiah. 
Reelaiah, Mordecai, Bilſham, Miſpar, Bigvai, Rehum, and Baanah, who 
were the prime leaders of the people, and the chief aſſiſtants to Zerubba 
gel in the reſettling of them again in their own land, and are by the 7er 
ih writers reckoned the chief men of the great ſynagogue. So they cal! 
the convention of elders, which, they ſay, fat at Jeruſalem after the returi 
of the Jews, and did there again re-eſtabliſh all their affairs both as to 
church and ſtate, of which they {peak great things, as ſhall hereafter be 
ſheun. But it is to be obſerved, that the Nehemiah and Mordecai abo 
mentioned were not the Nehemiah and AMordecar, of whom there is { 


1 
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much ſaid in the books of Nehemiabb and Eſiher, but quite different per- 
ſons who bore the fame name. 

Ar the ſame time that Cyrzs iſſued out his decree for the rebuilding ot 
the temple at Jeruſalem, he ordered all the veſſels to be reſtored which 
had been taken from thence. Nebuchaduezzar, on the burning of the for- 
mer temple, had brought them to Baby/on, and placed them there in the 
temple of Bel his God. From thence they were according to Cyrus's or- 
der, by Mithredath the King's treaſurer, delivered to Zerubbabel, whe 
carried them back again to Jeruſalem. All the veſſels of gold and filve 
that were at this time reſtored were five thouſand four hundred, the re. 
mainder was brought back by Era in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimia- 
nus many years after. 

AND not only thoſe of Judah and Benjamin, but ſeveral alſo of the othe 
tribes, took the benefit of this decree to return again into their own land. 
For © ſome of them, who were carried away by T :g/ath-Pileſer, Salmane (ir. 
and Eſ/arhaddon, ſtill retained the true worſhip of God in a ſtrange land, 
and did not go into the idolatrous uſages and impicties of the heathen: 
among whom they were diſperſed, but joined themſelves to the FW. 
when by a like captivity they were brought into the fame parts. And ſom: 
after all the Mhrian captivities were {till left in the land. For we find 
ſome of them {till there in the time of Jh, and they ſuffered the Ha 
bylonihh capuvity as well as the Jeu, till at length they were wholly car. 
ried away in the laſt of them by Nebugaradau, in the twenty third ye: 
of Nebuchaduc San. And many of them had long before left their tribe 
for their religion, and incorporating themſelves with their brethren of 7:- 
dah and Benjamin dwelt in their cities, and there fell into the ſame call 
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mity with them in their captivity under the Baby/onians. And of all theſe 
a great number took the advantage of this decree again to return and 
dwell in their own cities. For both Cyras's decree, as well as that of Ar 
faxerxes, extended to all the houſe of 1/rael. The decree of Artaxerxes 
is by name to all the people of Iſrael, and that of Cyrus ® is to all the 
people of the God of 1/7ael, that is, (as appears by the text) to all thoſe 
that worſhipped God at Jeruſalem, which mult be underſtood of the peo- 
ple of Iſrael as well as of Judah. For that temple was built for both, and 
both had an equal right to worſhip God there. And therefore Ezra, 
when he returned in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, * ſent a copy 
of the King's decree, whereby that favour was granted him through all 
Media, where the ten tribes were in captivity, as well as through all Cha/- 
dea and Aria, where the Fews were in captivity, which plainly implies, 
that both of them were included in that decrce, and that being a renewal 
of the decree of Cyrzs, both mult be underſtood of the ſame extent. And 
we arc told in Scripture, that after the captivity ' ſome of the children of 
Ephraim and Manaſſeh dwelt in Jeruſalem, as well as thoſe of Judah and 
Benjamin. And it appears from ſeveral places in the New "Teſtament, 
that ſome of all the tribes were ſtill in being among the Jews, even to the 
time of their lait diſperſion on the deſtruction of eruſalem by the Romans, 
tho' then all were comprehended under the name of Zews, which after the 
' Babyloniſh captivity became the general name of the whole nation, as that 
of Iſraelites was before. And this being premiſed, it ſolves the difficul- 
ty which ariſeth from the difference that 1s between the general number, 
and the particulars, of thoſe that returned upon Cyrrzs's decree. For the 
general number both in Ezra and Nehemiah is ſaid to be forty two thou- 
fand three hundred and ſixty; but the particulars, as reckoned up in their 
ſeveral families in Eæra, amount only to twenty nine thouſand eight hun- 
dred and eighteen, and in Nehemiah to thirty one*thouſand thirty and one. 
The meaning of which is, they are only the tribes of Judah, Benjamin 
and Levi, that are reckoned by their families in both theſe places, the 
reſt being of the other tribes of Ie are number'd only in the groſs ſum, 
and this is that which makes the groſs ſum ſo much exceed the particulars 
in both the computations. But how 1t comes to paſs, that the particulars 
in Ezra differ from the particulars in Nehemzah, ſince there are ſeveral 
ways how this may be accounted for, and we can only conjecture which 
of them may be right, I ſhall not take upon me to determine. 

Or the twenty four courſes of the prieſts, that were carried away to 
Babylon, only four returned, and they were the courſes of Jedaiah, Immer, 
Paſhur, and Harim, which made up the number of four thouſand two 
hundred eighty and nine perſons ; the reſt either tarried behind or were 
extinct, However, the old number of the courſes, as eſtabliſhed by King 
David, were ſtill kept up. For of the four courſes that returned, each 
ſubdivided themſelves into fix, and the new courſes taking the names of 
thoſe that were wanting, {till kept up the old titles; and hence it is, that 
after this Mattathzias is ſaid to have been of the courſe * of Joarib, and 
Zacharias of the courſe of * Abzas, tho' neither of theſe courſes were of 
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the number of thoſe that returned. For the new courſes took the names 
of the old ones tho' they were not deſcended from them, and ſo they wers 
continued by the ſame names under the ſecond temple as they had been 
under the firſt ; only the fifth courſe, tho' of the number of theſe that re- 
turned, changed its name, and for that of Malchizah, under which it was 
firſt eſtabliſhed, took the name of Paſbur, that is, the name of the ſon in- 
ſtead of that of the father. For Paſhur was the ſon of Malchizah. It is 
a common ſaying among the 7ews, that they were * only the bran, that is, 
the dregs of the people, that returned to Jeruſalem after the end of the 
captivity, and that all the fine flower ſtaid behind at Babylon. It is moſt 
certain, that notwithſtanding the ſeveral decrees that had been granted by 
the Kings of Per ſia, for the return of the Jeus into their own land, there 
were a great many that waved taking the advantage of them, and con- 
tinued {till in CHhaldea, Afſyria, and other eaſtern provinces, where 
they had been carried, and it is molt likely that they were of the beſt and 
richeſt of the nation that did ſo. For when they had gotten houſes and 
lands in thoſe parts, it cannot be ſuppoſed that ſuch would be very for- 
ward to leave good ſettlements, to new plant a countrey that had lain 
many years defolate. But of what fort ſoever they were, it's certain a 
great many ſtaĩd behind, and never returned again into their own countrey, 
And if we may gueſs at their number by the family of Aaron, they muſt have 
been many more than thoſe who ſettled again in Judea. For of the twen- 
ty four courſes of the ſons of Aaron which were carried away, we find 
only four among thoſe that returned, as hath been already taken notice of. 
And hereby it came to pals, that during all the time of the ſecond temple, and 
for a great many ages after, the number ofthe Jews in Chaldea, Aſſyria, and 
Perſia, grew to be ſo very great, that they were all along thought to ex- 
ceed the number of the Zews of Paleſtine, even in thoſe times when that 
countrey. was belt inhabited by them. 

TnosE who made this firſt return into Judea arrived there in Ni/an, 
the firſt month of the Jewiſh year (which anſwers to part of March and 
part of April in our calendar,) for the ſecond month of the next year is 
ſaid to be in the ſecond year after their return, and therefore they. mult 
then have been a whole year in the land. As ſoon as they came thither, 
> they diſperſed themſelves according to their tribes, and the families of 
their fathers, into their ſeveral cities, and there betook themſelves to re- 
build their houſes, and again manure their lands, after they had now from 
the deſtruction of Feruſalem, and the flight of the remainder of the peo- 
ple into Zgypz on the death of Gedaliah, lain deſolate and uncultivated 
fifty two years, according to the number of the ſabbatical years, which 
they had neglected to obſerve. For according to the Mofazeal law they 
ought to have left their lands fallow every ſeventh year. But among o- 
ther commandments of God this alſo they had neglected, and therefore 
i God made the land lie deſolate without inhabitants or cultivation, till it 
had enjoyed the full number of its ſabbaths that it had been deprived of. 
And this tells us how long the Zews had neglected this law of the ſabba- 
tical year. For it's certain the land was deſolated only fifty two years, 
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8 that is, from the death of Gedaliah till the end of the ſeventy years capti- 
vity in the firſt year of the empire of Cyris. And fifty two fabbatical years 
make fifty two weeks of years; which amount to three hundred ſixty four 
years, which carries up the computation to the beginning of the reign of 
Aſa, and therefore from that time the Zews having neglected to obſerve 
the ſabbatical years, till they had deprived: the land of fifty two of them, 
God made that land lie deſolate without cultivation or inhabitants juſt ſo 
many years, till he had reſtored to it that full reſt, which the wickedneſs 
of its inhabitants had, contrary to the law of their God, denied unto 
it. If we reckon the whole ſeventy years of the captivity into thoſe years 
of deſolation, which were to make amends for the {abbatical years that the 
land had been deprived of, then we mult reckon the obſervation of them 
to have been laid aſide for ſeventy weeks of years, that is, four hundred 
and ninety years. But this will carry back the omiſſion higher up than the 
days of David and Samuel, in whoſe time it is not likely, that ſucha breach 
of the law of God would have been permitted in the land. 

Ox the ſeventh month, which is called the month 7½u, all the people 
which had returned to their ſeveral cities gathered * together at Jerr/a- 
lem, and there, on the firſt fday of that month celebrated the feaſt of 
trumpets This month began about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
and was formerly the firſt month of the year, till it was“ changed at the 
time of the coming up of the children of Hael out of Eg ypr. For that 
hapning in the month of Abib, afterwards called Niſau, that month for 
this reaſon had the honour given it as thenceforth to be reckoned among 
the IHaelites for the firſt month of the year, that is in all eccleſiaſtical 
matters. Before this time Ti was reckoned every where to begin the 

ear, becauſe from thence did commence (it was thought) the begin- 
ning of all things, it being the general opinion among the ancients, that 
the world was created and firſt began at the time of the autumnal equinox. 
And for this reaſon the Jews do {till in their AÆra of the creation of the 
world, as well as in their Ara of contracts, compute the beginning of the 
year from the firſt of 77%, and all their bills and bonds, and all other ci- 
vil acts and contracts are {till dated ainong them according to the ſame 
computation. And from this month alſo they ' begun all their jubilees, 
and ſabbatical years. And therefore altho' their eccleſiaſtical year began 
from Nz/an, and all their feſtivals were reckoned according to it, yet their 
Civil year was ſtill reckoned from 7/72, and the firſt day of that month 
was their new- years day; and for the more {olemn celebration of it, this 
feaſt of trumpets ſeems to have been appointed. | 

O the ®tenth day of the ſame month was the great day of expiation, 
when the high-prieſt made atonement for all the people of 1/rae/, and on 
the fifteenth day began the feaſt of tabernacles, and laſted till the twenty 
ſecond incluſively. During all which ſolemnities the people ſtaid at Feru- 
ſalem, and employed all that time to the beſt of their power, to ſer for- 
ward the reſtoration of God's worſhip again in that place, toward which. 
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all that had riches contributed according to their abilities. And the * free- 
will offerings which were made on this occaſion, beſides an hundred veſt- 
ments for the prieſts, amounted to ſixty one thouſand drams of gold, and 
five thouſand minas of ſilver, which in all comes to about ſeventy five 
thouſand five hundred pound of our money. For every dram of gold is 
worth ten ſhillings of our money, and every mina of ſilver nine pound, for 
it contained ſixty ſhekels, and every * ſhekel of ſilver is worth of our mo- 
ney three ſhillings. And upon this fund they began the work. Anda great 
ſum it was to be raiſed by fo ſmall a number of people, and on their firſt 
return from their captivity, eſpecially if they were only of the poorer ſort, 
as the Rabbins ſay. It mult be ſuppoled that theſe oftterings were made 
by the whole nation of the Zews, that is, by thoſe who ſtaid behind, as 
well as by thoſe who returned, otherwiſe it is ſcarce poſſible to ſolve the 
matter. For all having an equal intereit in that temple; and the daily ſa— 
crifices there offered up having been in the behalf of all, it is very reaſo- 
nable to ſuppoſe, that all did contribute to the building of it, and that 
eſpecially ſceing that as long as that temple ſtood, every Few annually 
paid an half ſhekel, z. e. about eighteen pence of our money, towards its 
repair, and the ſupport of the daily ſervice in it, into what parts ſoever 
they were diſperſed through the whole world. : 

Tx firſt thing they did, was to reſtore the altar of the Lord for burnt 
offerings. This {tood * in the middle of the inner court of the temple, 


exactly before the porch leading into the holy place, and hereon were 


made the daily offerings of the morning and evening ſervice, and all o- 
ther offerings ordinary and extraordinary, which were offered up to 
God by fire. It had been beaten down and deſtroyed by the Babyls- 
nians at the burning of the temple, and in the fame place was it now 
again reſtored. That it“ was built, and ſtood in another place with a 
tabernacle round it, till the rebuilding of the temple was fully finiſhed 
and complcated, is a fancy without a foundation. It was certainly built 
in its proper place, that is in the fame place where it before ſtood ; 
and there they daily offered facrifices upon it, even before any thin 

elſe of the temple was built about it. It was! a large pile built all of 
unhewn ſtones, thirty two cubits (i. e. forty eight foot) ſquare at the bot- 
tom. From thence it riting one cubit benched in one cubit: And from 
thence, being thirty cubits ſquare, it did riſe five cubits, and benched- 
in one cubit. And from thence being twenty cight cubits ſquare, it did 
riſe three cubits, and benched-in two cubits. From whence it did riſe 
one cubit, which was the hearth, upon which the offerings were burned, 
and the benching-in of two cubits breadth was the paſſage round it, on 
which the prieſts ſtood, when they tended the fire, and placed the ſacri— 
fices on it. So this hearth was a ſquare of twenty four cubits, or thirty 
{ix foot on every fide, and one cubit high, which was all made of ſolid 
braſs, and from hence it was called the“ brazen altar. For it is not to be 
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imagined, that it was all made of ſolid braſs. For to make up fo big a pile 
all of that metal would coit a vaſt ſum of money. And betides if it were 
ſo made, it would not only be againſt the law, but alſo impractticable for 
the uſe intended. It would be againſt the law, becaute thereby they are 
commanded, that whereloever they ſhould make an altar, other than the 
portable altar of the tabernacle, they ſhould make it of carth, or elſe of 
unhewn ſtone. And it would be impracticable for the utc intended, be- 
cauſe if it were all of braſs, the fire continually burning upon the top of 
it, would ſo heat the whole, and eſpecially that part of it next the hearth, 
that it would be impoſſible for the prieits to ſtand on it, when they were 
to come thither to othciate in tending the altar, and ollering the ſacrifices 
thercon ; and that eſpecially ſince they were always to ofhciate barcioot- 
ed, without any thing at ail upon their {ect to tence them from the heat 
of it. It is not indeed any where commanded, that the pricſts ſhould offi- 
ciate bare-footed, but among the garments atfigncd for the prieſts (Exod. 
x<Xviii.) ſhoes not being named, they were tuppoſed therefore to be for- 
bid, and the text laying verie the 4" Theſe are the garments which they 
ſhall make, this (they tay) excludes all that are not there named. And 
Aoſes being commanded at the burning buſh ? to put off his ſhoes, for 
that the ground on Which he ſtood was holy, becauie of the extraordina- 
ry preſence of God then in that Place; this they Make a further argument 
for it. For, ſay they, the temple was all holy for the fame reaſon, that is 
becauſe of the extraordinary preſence of God there retiding in the Meci- 
nah over the mercy ſeat. And for theſe reaſons it was moſt ſtrictly ex 
acted, that the prieſts ſhould be always bare footed in the temple, although 
their going there with their bare teet upon the marble pavement was very 
pernicious to the health of many of them. On rhe four cor ers of the al- 
tar, on the laſt benching-in, waere the prieſts ſtood when they oflered the 
ſacrifices, there were fixed tour imall pillars of a cubit height, and a cubit 

n every ſide, in the form of an exact cube. And the{c were the horns of 
the altar ſo often mentioned in Scripture. Ihe middle of each of them 
was hollow, becaule therein was to be put lome of the blood of the {acri- 
fices. The aſcent up to the altar was by a gentle riſing on the Qouth fide, 
called the Kibbeſh, which was thirty two cubits in length, and NMcen in 
breadth, and landed upon the upper benching-in next the hearth, or the 
top of the altar. For to go up to the altar by ſteps was forbid by the 
law. The form of the whole will be beſt underſtood by the annexed 
Draught. | = 
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(a) The foundation of the altar thirt 
two cubits ſquare, and one cubit high. 

(aa) The firſt inbenching one cubit 
broad. 

(b) A ſquare ſpace of one cubit ſquare, 
cut out of the foundation at the ſouth-eaſt 
corner of the altar, at the bottom of which 
were two holes, through which the blood 
of the altar did run down into a fink un- 
derneath the pavemenr. 

(c) The tne of the altar from the firit 
Eng, thirty cubits ſquare and five 
cubits hig 

(d) A red line, which went round the 
altar to diſtinguith the holy part, z. e. that 
above it, from the prophane, . e. that 
which was below it, was exactly in the 
middle of the altar, five cubits 3 the 
floor or Sabina of the court, and five 
cubits below the top of the hearth. 

15 (e) The ſecond inbenching, being a cu- 
8 bit broad. 


4) The riſing of che altar from the ſe- 


y cond inbenching, being twenty eight cu- 


bits ſquare and three cubits high. 
g The laſt inbenching, being two cu- 


bits broad, which was the paſſage round 


the altar where the prieſts ſtood when 


they offered the ſacrifices and tended the 


altar. | 


(b) The four horns of the altar placed 
at the four corners of the laſt inbenching, 
each of which was a cube of one cub1: 
every way, and hollow in the middle, 
where ſome of the blood of the ſacrifice; 
were always put. 

(7) The brazen hearth on which all the 
ſacrifices were burnt, it was twenty four 
cubits ſquare, and one cubit high from 
the laſt inbenching. 

(&) The kibbeſ; or ſloping aſcent to 
the top of the altar, being ſixteen cubits 
broad and thirty two long. . 

(1) A paſſage from the kibbeſh to the 
ſecond inbenching, one cubit broad. 
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Bur their zeal for the temple being that, which had brought moſt of he 534 
them back again into Judea, the rebuilding of this was what they had “s 


their hearts moſt intent upon. And therefore having employed the firſt 
year in preparing materials, and contracting with carpenters and maſons 
for the work, in the ſecond month of the ſecond year they laid the foun- 
dation of the houſe, which was done with great folemnity. For Zerub- 
babel the governor, and Zeſhua the high-prieſt, being preſent with all the 
congregation; the trumpeters blew their trumpets, and the muſicians ſoun- 
ded their inſtruments, and fingers ſung, all in praiſe to the Lord their God, 
and all the reſt of the people ſhouted for joy, while the firſt ſtones were 
laid : only the old men, who had ſeen the glory of the firſt temple, and 
had no expectation that this, which was now a building by a few poor 
exiles lately returned into their countrey, could ever equal that which 
had all the riches of David and Solomon, two of the wealthieſt princes of 
the eaſt, expended in the erecting of it, wept at the remembrance of the 
old temple, while others rejoiced at the laying the foundations of the new. 
And indeed the difference between the former temple, and this which was 
now a building, was ſo great, that God himſelf tells the prophet * Haggai, 
that the latter in compariſon with the former was as nothing, ſo much did 
it come ſhort of it; but this is not to be underſtood of its bigneſs. For 
the ſecond tempie was of the ſame dimenſions with the firſt, it being built 
upon the very ſame foundations, and therefore it was exactly of the ſame 
length and breadth. Cyrus's commiſſion may ſeem to make it broader, 
For that allows ſixty cubits to its breadth, whereas Solomon's temple is 
ſaid to have been but © twenty cubits in breadth. But theſe different mea- 
{ures are to be underſtood in reſpect of the different diſtances, between 
which the ſaid meaſures were taken. The twenty cubits breadth ſaid of 
Solomon's temple was only the breadth of the temple it ſelf, meaſuring from 
the inſide of the wall on the one ſide to the inſide of the wall on the other 
ſide. But the ſixty cubits breadth in Cyrzs's commiſſion was the breadth 
of the whole building, meaſuring from the inſide of the outer wall of it on 
the one (ide, to the inſide of the outer wall on the other fide. For be- 
ſides the temple it ſelf, which contained the holy place, and the holy of 
holies, each twenty cubits broad, there were thick walls incloſing it on 
each ſide, and without them chambers on each fide, then another wall, 
then a gallery, and then the outer walls of all encloſing the whole building, 
being five cubits thick ; which all together made up the whole breadth to 
be ſeventy cubits from out to out; from which deducting the five cubits 
breadth of the outer wall on each fide, you have remaining the breadth of 
Cyraus's commiſſion, that is, ſixty cubits, which was the breadth of the 
whole building, from the inſide of one outer wall to the inſide of the other. 
So that the difference of the ſaid twenty cubits breadth, and of the ſaid 
ſixty cubits breadth, is no more than this, that one of them was meaſured 
from the inſide to the inſide of the inner walls, and the other from the in- 
ſide to the inſide of the outer walls of the ſaid temple. 

Bur the glory of Solomon's temple was not in the temple it ſelf, much 
leſs in the bigneſs of it. For that alone was but a ſmall pile of building, 


* as containing no more than an hundred and fifty foot in length, and an 
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z Extra iii. 7. « Ezra iii. 8, 9, 10, Sc. b Haggai ii. 3. Ezra vi. 3. 
4 1 Kings vi. 2 2 Chron. iil. 3. * See Lightfoot of the temple. See my map of 
the temple. 
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hundred and five in breadth, taking the whole of it together from out to 
out, which is exceeded by many of our pariſh churches. The main gran- 
deur and excellency of it conſiſted %, In its ornaments, its workmanſhip be- 
ing every where exceeding curious, and its overlayings vaſt and prodigious. 
For the overlayings of the holy of holies only, which was a room but thir. 
ty foot ſquare and thirty foot high, amounted to tix hundred talents of 
gold, which comes to four millions three hundred and twenty thouſand 
pound of our ſterling money. 24, In its materials. For $9/omon's tem- 
ple was all built of new large ſtones, hewn out in the moſt curious and 
artful manner, whereas the ſecond temple was moſtly built of juch ſtones 
only as they dug up out of the ruines of the former. 34, In its out-buildings. 
For the court in which the temple ſtood, and that without it, called the 
court of the women, were built round with ſtately buildings and cloyſters, 
and the gates entring therein to were very beauti'ul and ſumptuous. And the 
outer court, which was a large iquare encompatling all the reſt, of ſeven 
hundred and fifty foot on every tide, was ſurrounded with a moſt {tately 
and magnincent cloyſter, ſuſtained by three rows of pillars on three ſides 
of it, and by four oa the fourth. And all the out-buildings chen lay in 
their rubbiſh, without any proſpect of a ſpecdy reparation. And there 
could then be no ſuch ornaments or matertals in this new temple, as there 
were in the former. In procels of time indeed all the out-buildings were 
reſtored, and ſuch ornaments and materials were added on Herod's repair- 
ing of it, that the ſecond temple after that came little ſhort herein of the 
former. And there are ſome who will ſay that it exceeded it. But till 
what was the main glory of the firſt temple, thoſe extraordinary marks of 
the divine favour, with which it was honoured, were wholly wanting in 
the ſecond. The Jeu reckon them up in theſe five particulars; 1/7, The 
ark of the covenant, and the mercy ſeat which was upon it: 24/y, The 
Shecinah, or divine preſence: 34ly, The Urim and Thummin : 4thly, The 
holy fire upon the altar: And 57%, The ipirit of propheſy. 

I. Par ark of the covenant was a 1mall cheſt, or cotler, three foot 
nine inches in length, and two foot three inches in breadth, and two foot 
three inches in height: In which were put the two tables of the law, as 
well the broken ones (tay ' the Rabbis) as the whole; and that there was 
nothing elſe in it, when it was brought into Solomon's temple, is aid in 
two places of Scripture. But the Radbbzns raile a controverſy concerning 
Aaron's rod, and the pot of manna, and the original volume- of the law 
written by Mo/es's own hand, whether they were not alſo in the ark. It 
is ſaid of Aaron's rod, and the * pot of manna, that they were laid up be- 
fore the teſtimony, and 1t being agreed on all hands, that by the teſtimony 
are meant the two tables, thote who interpret theſe words [before the 
teſtimony] in the ſtricteſt ſenie, will have the ſaid rod and pot of manna to 
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E 2 Chron. iii. 8. b R. Azarias in Meor E aiim, part 3. e. 51. i Talmad Bab. 
Yoma, c. 1. f. 21. & Talmud Hieroſol. in Taavzith, c. 2. f. 65. K Exod. xxv. 10---22. 

| For the proof of this they bring the 2* verſe of the x" chapter of Deuteronomy, which they read 
thus: And I will write on the tab:es the words that were on the firſt tables, which thou brakeit, 
and haſt put in the ark; and it is true the word is Veſhamata, 7. e. thou haſt put, i» the preter 
tenſe, but it being with a Vau before it, that turns the præter tenſe into the future, and therefore it 
muſt be read thou ſhalt put them, as in our tranſlation, and not thou haſt put them, as zhe fauters 
this opinion would have it. w x Kings viii. 9. 2 Chron. v. 10. a Num. xvii. 10. 

» Exod. xvi. 33. where to lay up before the Lord, is by the Few:ſh commentators interpreted as tht 
ſame with before the teſtimony of the Lord. | 
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have been laid up immediately before the tables within the ark. For other- 
wiſe (ſay they) they would not have been laid up before the teſtimony, 
but before the ark. But others, who do not underſtand the word in {o 
ſtrict a ſenſe, ſay they were laid up in the holy of holies without the ark, 
in a place juſt before it, thinking that in this poſition without the ark, 
they may be as well ſaid to be laid up before the teſtimony or tables of the 
law, as if they had been placed immediately before them within the ark. 
But the holy apoſtle St. Paul decides this controverſy. For he poſitively 
tells us, That * within the ark were the golden pot that had manna, 
and Aaron's rod, and the tables of the covenant. As to the book or volume. 
of the law, it being commanded to be put Mit gad, 1. e. on the ſide of 
the ark, thoſe who interpret that word of the inſide, place it within the 
ark; and thoſe who interpret it of the outſide, place it on the outſide of 
it, in a caſe or coffer made of purpoſe for it, and laid on the right fide, 
meaning by the right ſide that end of it which was on the right hand. And 
the laſt ſeem to be in the right as to this matter. For, 1/7, The ſame word 
* Mitzzad is made uſe of, where it is ſaid, that the Philiſtines ſent back: 
the ark, with an offering of jewels of gold put in a coffer by the {ide of it. 
And there it is certain, that word mult be underſtood of the outſide, and 
not of the inſide. 24h) The ark was not of capacity enough to hold the 
volume of the whole law of Mo/es with the other things placed therein. 
344%, The end of laying up the original volume of the law in the temple 
was, that it might be reſerved there as the authentick copy, by which all 
others were to be corrected and ſet right, and therefore to anſwer this end 
it muſt have been placed ſo, as that acceſs might be had thereto on all oc- 
caſions requiring it, which could not have been done, if it had been put 
within the ark, and ſhut up there by the cover of the mercy ſeat over it, 
which was not to be removed. And 45, When Hilbiah the high-prieſt 
in the time of 7. found the copy of the law in the temple, there is no- 
thing ſaid of the ark, neither is it there ſpoken of as taken from thence, 
but as found elſewhere in the temple. And therefore putting all this toge- 
ther it ſeems plain, that the volume of the law was not laid within the ark, 
but had a particular coffer or repoſitory of its own, in which it was pla- 
ced on the {ide of it. And the word Mit gad, which anſwers to the Latin 
d latere cannot truly bear any other meaning in the Hebre language. And 
therefore tae Chaldee paraphraſe, which goes under the name of Jonathan 
Ben Uriel, in paraphraſing on theſe words of Deuteronomy, * Take this 
book of the late, and put it in the fide of the ark of the covenant, renders it 
thus, Take the book of the law, and place it in a caſe or coffer on the right 
fide of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God. Over the ark was 
the mercy ſeat, and it was the covering of it. It was all made of folid 
gold, and of the thickneſs (ſay the Rabb:ns) of an hand's breadth. At the 
two ends of it were two cherubins looking inward towards each other with 
wings expanded, which embracing the whole circumference of the mercy 
ſeat, did meet on each fide in the middle. All which (ſay “ the Rabb:ns) 
was made out of the ſame maſs, without joyning any of the parts by ſol- 
der. Here it was where the Jhec:zah or divine preſence reſted both in 


v Hebrews ix. 4. and hereto agree Abarbanel oz 1 Kings viii. 9. & R. Levi Ben Gerſom. 


4 Deuteron. xxxi. 26. r I Sam. Vi. 8. 1 2 Kings xxii. 8. . . Deut. xxxi. 26, 
» ExoOd. XXV. 17---22. R. Levi Ben: Gerſom, R. Solomon, Abarbanel, and others. 
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the tabernacle and temple, and was viſibly ſeen in the appearance of a 
cloud over it. And from hence the divine oracles were given out by an 
audible voice, as often as God was conſulted in the behalf of his people. 
And hence it is, that God is ſo often ſaid in Scripture * to dwell between 
the cherubins, that is, between the cherubins on the mercy ſeat, becauſe 
there was the ſeat or throne of the viſible appearance of his glory among 
them. And for this reaſon the high-prieſt appeared before this mercy 
ſeat once every year, on the great day of expiation, when he was to make 
his neareſt approach to the divine preſence, to mediate and make atone. 
ment for the whole people of {/rae/. And all elie of that nation, who 
ſerved God according to the Levitical law, made it the centre of their 
worſhip. And not only in the temple, when they came up thither to wor- 
ſhip, but every where elſe in their diſperſion through the whole world, 
when ever they prayed * they turned their faces towards the place where 
the ark ſtood, and directed all their devotions that way. And therefore 
the author of the book Cori juſtly faith, that the ark, with the mercy 
feat and cherubins, were the foundation, root, heart and marrow of the 
whole temple, and all the Levitical worſhip therein performed. And there- 
fore had there nothing elie of the firſt temple been wanting in the ſecond 
but the ark only, this alone would have been reaſon enough for the old men 
to have wept, when they remembred the firſt temple, in which it was, and 
allo for the ſaying of Haggaz, That the ſecond temple was as nothing in 
compariſon of the firſt; ſo great a part had it in the glory of this temple, 
as long as it remained in it. However the defect was ſupplied, as to the 
outward form. For in“ the ſecond temple there was alſo an ark made of 
the ſame ſhape and dimenſions with the firſt, and put in the ſame place. 
But tho' it was there ſubſtituted in its ſtead, (as there was need, that ſuch 
an one ſhould, for the ſervice, that was annually performed before it on 
the great day of expiation) yet it had none of its prerogatives or honours 
conferred upon it. For there were no tables of the law, no Aaron's rod, 
no pot of manna in it, no appearance of the divine glory over it, no ora- 
cles given from it. The firſt ark was made and conſecrated by God's ap- 
pointment, and had all theſe prerogatives and honours given unto it by 
him. But the ſecond being appointed and ſubſtituted by man only, to 
be in the ſtead and place of the other, could have none of them. And the 
only uſe that was made of it, was to be repreſentative of the former on 
the great day of expiation, and to be a repoſitory of the holy Scriptures, 
that is, of the original copy of that collection, which was made of them 
after the captivity by Zzra, and the men of the great ſynagogue, as will 
be hereafter related. For when this copy was perfected, it was there laid 
up in it. And in imitation hereof the 7eus in all their ſynagogues have a 
like ark or coffer of the ſame ſize or form, in which they keep the ſcri- 
ptures belonging to the ſynagogue, and from whence they take it out with 
great ſolemnity whenever they uſe it, and return it with the like when they 
have done with it. That there was any ark at all in the ſecond temple, 


J Exod. xxv. 22. Numb. vii. 89. * 1 Sam. iv. 4. 2 Sam. vi. 2. 2 Kings xix. 15. 
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many of the Jewiſh writers do deny, and ſay that the whole ſervice of the 
great day of expiation was performed in the ſecond temple, not before any 
ark, but before the ſtone on which the ark ſtood in the firſt temple. But 
ſince on their building of the ſecond temple they found it neceſlary for the 
carrying on of their worſhip in it to make a new altar of incenſe, a new 
ſhew-bread table, and a new candleſtick, inſtead of thoſe which the Baby- 
lonians had deſtroyed, though none of them could be conſecrated, as in 
the firſt temple, there is no reaſon to believe, but that they made a new 
ark alſo, there being as much need of it for the carrying on of their wor- 
ſhip, as there was of the others. And ſince the holy of holies, and the 
veil that was drawn before it, were wholly for the ſake of the ark, what 
need had there been of theſe in the ſecond temple, if there had not been 
the other alſo? Were it clear that it 1s the figure of the ark, that is on 
the triumphal arch of Titus, {till remaining at Rome, this would be an un- 
deniable demonſtration for what I here ſay. For therein his triumph for 
the taking of Jeru ſalem being ſet forth in ſculpture, there is to be ſeen e- 
ven to this day carried before him in that triumph the golden candleſtick, 
and another figure, which Adrichomins and ſome others, ſay, is the ark; 
but Villalpandus, Cornelius a Lapide, Ribera, and the generality of learn- 
ed men, who have viewed that triumphal arch, tell us, that it is the table 
of ſhew-bread. The obſcurity of the figures, now almoſt worn out by 
length of time, makes the difficulty; but by the exacteſt draughts which 
have ſeen of it, it plainly appears to have been the ſhew-bread table, eſ- 
pecially from the two cups on the top of it. For two ſuch cups filled with 
frankincenſe were always put upon the ſhew-bread table, but never upon 
the ark. Fo/ephus, who was preſent at the triumph of Titus, and ſaw the 
whole of it, © tells us of three things therein carryed before him, 1/7, The 
ſhew-bread table; 2 dly, The golden candleſtick; (which he mentions in the 
ſame order as they are on the arch) and, 34/y, The Jaw; which is not on 
the arch: Moſt likely it was omitted there only for want of room to en- 
grave it. For as there is the figure of a table carried aloft before the eu- 
bread table, and another before the golden candleſiick, to expreſs by the 
writings on them, what the things were which they were carried before, 
ſo after the golden candleſtick there is on the faid arch a third table with- 
out any thing after it, the arch there ending without affording room for a- 
ny other ſculpture; where the thing omitted, no doubt, was what Fo/e- 
phus faith, was carried in the third place, that is, The /aw; which is not 
to be underſtood of any common volume, (of which there were hundreds 
every where in common uſe, both in their ſynagogues and in private hands) 
but of that which was found in the temple, (as the other two particulars 
were) and laid up there, as the authentick and moſt ſacred copy of it. 
And it cannot be imagined it thould be carried otherwiſe, than in that re- 
poſitory in which it was laid, that is, in the ark, which was made for it 
under the ſecond temple. But to return to the ark under the firſt temple, 
which was that I was deſcribing. It was made * of wood, excepting only 
the mercy ſeat, but over-laid with gold all over both in the inſide and the 
outſide, and it had a ledge of gold ſurrounding it on the top in form of 
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a crown, into which, as into a ſocket, the cover was let in. 'The place 
where it ſtood * was the innermoſt and moſt ſacred part of the temple, cal- 
led, The holy of holies, and ſometimes, The moſt holy place, which was or- 
dained and made of purpoſe for its reception. The whole end and reaſon 
of that moſt ſacred place being none other, but to be a tabernacle for it. 
This place or room was * of an exact cubic form, as being thirty foot ſquare, 
and thirty foot high. In the centre of it the ark was placed, upon a ſtone 
(ay the Rabbins) riſing there three fingers breadth above the floor, to 
be, as it were, a pedeſtal for it. On the two ſides of it ſtood v two che- 
rubins fifteen foot high, one on the one ſide, and the other on the other 
lide, at equal diſtance between the centre of the ark and each ſide wall; 
where having their wings expanded, with two of them they touched the 
ſaid fide walls, and with the other two they did meet, and touch each o- 
ther exactly over the middle of the ark; fo that the ark ſtood exactly in 
the middle between theſe two cherubins. But 1t 1s not in reſpect of theſe, 
that God is ſo often ſaid in Scripture to dwell between the cherubins, but 
in reſpect of the cherubins only, which were on the mercy ſeat, as hath 
been obſerved. For molt of thoſe places of Scripture, wherein this phraſe 
is found, were written before Solomou's temple was built, and till then there 
were no ſuch cherubins in the moſt holy place. For they were put there 
in the temple only, and not in the tabernacle. Theſe cherubins ſtood not 
with their faces outward, as they are commonly repreſented, but with their 
faces inward, and therefore were in the poſture of figures worſhipping, 
and not in the poſture of figures to be worſhipped, as ſome fautors of ido- 
lary do afſert. The ark, while it was ambulatory with the tabernacle, 
was carried * by ſtaves on the ſhoulders of the Levzres. Theſe ſtaves were 
overlaid with gold, and put thorough golden rings made for them, not on 
the ſides of the ark, as all hitherto have alerted, but on the two ends of 
it: which plainly appears from this, that when it was carried into the tem- 
ple of Solomon, and fixed there in the moſt holy place, which was ordain- 
ed and prepared of purpoſe for it, the Scriptures tell us, * that the ſtaves 
being drawn out reached downward towards the holy place, which was 
without the moſt holy place, or holy of holies. For had they been on the 
ſides of the ark length-way, they would on their being drawn out have 
reached towards the {ide wall, and not downward, unleſs you ſuppoſe the 
ark to have been there put ſideway with one of its ends downward, and 


the other upward, which no one will fay. And it is a plain argument a- 


gainſt it, that the high-prieſt, when he appeared before the ark on the 
great day of expiation, is ſaid to have gone up to it * between the ſtaves : 
but if theſe ſtaves had been drawn out from the ſides, there would then 
have been but two foot three inches between them, which would not have 
afforded the high-prieſt room enough, with all his veſtments on, to have 
paſſed up between them towards the ark for the performance of that du- 
ty. Neither could the bearers, in ſo near a poſition of the ſtaves to each 
other, go with any convenience in the carrying of the ark from place to 
place on their ſhoulders, but they mult neceſſarily have incommoded each 


i 1 Kings viii. 16. 1 Kings vi. 20. Voma, c. v. G. 2. 
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other both before and behind, in going ſo near together. What became 
of the old ark, on the deſtruction of the temple by Nebrchadnezzar, is * a 
diſpute amotig the Rabbms. Had it been carried to Babylon, with the o- 

ther veſſels of the temple, it would again have been brought back with them 
at the end of the captivity. But that it was not ſo, is agreed on all hands, 
and therefore it muſt follow that it was deſtroyed with the temple; as were 
alto the altar of incenſe, the ſhew-bread table, and the golden candleſtick. 
For all theſe in the ſecond temple were made ancw after the rebuilding of 
it. However, the Jews contend that it was hid and preſerved ; by Jeremiah, 
ſay ſome, out of the * ſecond book of Maccabees. But moſt of them will have 
it, that King Jo/#ah being foretold by Hulda the propheteſs, that the temple 
would ſpeedily after his death be deſtroyed, cauſed the ark to be put in a 
vault under ground, which Solomon foreſecing this deſtruction had cau- 
ſed of purpoſe to be built for the preierving of it. And for the proof 

hereof they produce the text, where 7o/z2h commands the Levites to put. 
the holy ark in the houſe, which Solomon the Son of David King of rac) 
did build, interpreting it of his putting of the ark into the ſaid vault, where 
they ſay it hath lain hid ever ſince, even to this day, and from thence ſhall 
be manifeſted, and brought out again in the days of the Meſſiah; whereas 
the words import no more, than that Manaſſehb or Ammon having remo- 
ved the ark from whence it ought to have ſtood, ah commanded it a- 
gain to be reſtored into its proper place. Other dotages of the Rabbins, 
concerning this ark, I forbear troubling the reader with. 

II. Tur ſecond thing wanting in the fecond temple, which was in the 
firſt, was the Shecinah, or the divine preſence, manifeſted by a vitible cloud 
reiting over the mercy-ſeat, as hath been already thewn. This cloud did 
there firſt appear when Mz/es conſecrated the tabernacle, and was after- 
wards on the conſecrating of the temple by Solomon tranſlated thither, 
And there it did continue in the ſame viſible manner till that temple was 
deſtroyed, but after that it never appeared more. Its conſtant place was 
directly over the mercy-ſeat, but it reſted there only when the ark was 
in its proper place in the tabernacle firſt, and afterwards in the temple, and 
not while it was in movement from place to place, as it often was during 
the tune of the tabernacle. 

III. Tas third thing wanting in the ſecond temple, which was in the firſt, 
was the Urim and Thummim. Concerning this many have written very 
much, but by offering their various opinions have helped rather to perplex 
than explain the matter. The points to be enquired into concerning it are 
theſe two: 1. What it was; and 2. What was the uſe of it. 

1. As to what it was, the Scripture hath no where explained it any far- 
ther, than to ſay that it was ſomething which Mo/es did put into the breaſt- 
plate of the high- prieſt. This breaſt- plate“ was a piece of cloth doubled, 
of a {pan ſquare, in which were ſet in ſockets of gold twelve precious 
ſtones bearing the names of the twelve tribes of Lal engraven on them, 
which being fixed to the Zphod, or upper veſtment of the high-prieſt's 
robes, was worn by him on his breaſt on all ſolemn occaſions. In this breaſt- 
plate the Urim and Thummim, ſay the Scriptures, were put. They who 
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hold them to have been ſome corporeal things there placed befides the 
ſtones, will have them to be encloſed within the folding or doubling of 
the breaſt-plate, which they ſay was doubled for this very purpoſe, that it 
might be made fit as in a purſe to contain them in it. Chryſtophorus d 
Caſtro, and from him * Dr. Spencer tell us, that they were two images, 
which being thus ſhut up in the doubling of the breaſt-plate, did from 
thence give the oracular anſwer by a voice. But this is a conceit which 
a late very learned man hath ſufficiently ſhewn to be both abſurd and im- 
pious, as ſavouring more of heatheniſm and idolatry, than of the pure in- 
ſtitution of a divine law. Some will have them to be the Terragrarma- 
ton, or the ineffable name of God, which being written or engraven, ſay 
they, in a myſterious manner, and done in two parts, and in two diflerent 
ways, were the things ſignified by the Vrim and Thummim, which Moſes 
is ſaid to have put into the breaſt-plate, and that theſe did give the oracu- 
lar power to it. And many of the Rabbins go this way. For they have all 
of them a great opinion of the miraculous power of this name. And there- 
fore not being able to gainſay the evidence which there 1s for the miracles 
of Jeſus Chriſt, their uſual anſwer is, that he ſtole this name out of the 
temple from the {tone of foundation, on which it was there written, (that 
is, the ſtone on which the ark formerly ſtood) and keeping it hid always 
about him, by virtue of that did all his wondrous works. Others, who 
hold in general for the addition of ſome things corporeal, denoted by the 
names of Urim and Thummim, think not fit to enquire what they were 
as to the particular, but are of opinion that they were things of a myſteri- 
ous nature, hid and cloſed up in the doubling of the breaſt-plate, which 
A7oſes only knew of, who did put them there, and no one elſe was to pry 
into ; and that theſe were the things that gave the oracular power to the 
high-prieſt when he had the breaſt-plate on. But this looking too much 
like a teleſme, or a ſpell, which were of thoſe abominations that God ab- 
horred, it will be ſafeſt to hold that the words Vrim and Thummim meant 
no ſuch things, but only the divine virtue and power, given to the Breaſt- 
plate in its conſecration, of obtaining an oraculous anſwer from God, when- 
ever counſel was asked of him by the high-prieſt with it on, in ſuch man- 
ner as his word did direct; and that the names of *Urim and Thummim were 
given hereto only to denote the clearneſs and perfection which theſe ora- 
cular anſwers always carried with them. For Urim ſignifieth light, and 
Thummim perfection. For thele anſwers were not, like the heathen ora- 
cles, enigmatical and ambiguous, but always clear and manifeſt, not ſuch 
as did ever fall ſhort of perfection, either of fulneſs in the anſwer, or cer- 
tainty in the truth of it. And hence it is that the Sepruagine tranſlate Vrim 
and Thummim by the words A/Av9wv #, AN ,,,,S» i. e. Manifeſtation and 
Truth, becauſe all theſe oracular anſwers given by Urim and Thummim were 
always clear and manifeſt, and their truth ever certain and infallible. 

2. As to the uſe which was made of the Urim and Thummim, it was to 
ask counſel of God in dithcult and momentous caſes relating to the whole 
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fate of [/rael. In order whereto the high-prieſt did put on his Robes 

and over them his breaſt-plate, in which the Urim and Thumm um * 
and then preſented himſelf before God to ask counſel of him. But be 
* was not to do this for any private man, but only for the King, for the 
preſident of the ſanhedrim, for the general of the army, or for ſome other 
great prince or publick governor in /#ae/; and not forany * private affairs, 
but for ſuch only as related to the publick intereſt of the nation, either in 
church or ſtate. For he appeared before God with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Jyrael upon his breaſt-plate, and therefore whatever counſel 
he asked, was in the name, and on the behalf, of all the tribes, and con- 
ſequently it mult have been concerning matters which related publickly to 
them all. The place where he preſented himſelf before God, was * before 
the ark of the covenant, not within the veil of the holy of holies, (for thi- 
ther he never entred, but once a year on the great day of expiation) but 
without the veil in the holy place. And there ſtanding with his robes and 
breaſt- plate on, and his face turned directly towards the ark, and the mer- 
cy- ſeat over it, on which the divine preience reſted, he propos'd the mat- 
ter, concerning which counſel of God was asked ; and directly behind him, 
at ſome diſtance without the holy place, perchance at the door, (for farther 
no lay-man could approach) ſtood the perſon in whoſe behalf the counſel 
was asked, whether it were the King or any other publick othcer of the 
nation, and there with all humility and devotion expected the anſwer that 
ſhould be given. But how this anſwer was given, is that which is made 
the great diſpute. The moſt common received opinion among the Jews 
is, that it was by the ſhining and protuberating of the letters in the names 
of the twelve tribes, graven on the twelve ſtones in the breaſt-plate of the 
high-pricſt, and that in them he did read the anſwer. They explain it by 
the example which we have in the 1* chapter of the book of Judges. 
There the children of Iael, either by the preſident of the ſanhedrim, or 
ſome other officer entruſted with the publick intereſt, did ask counſel of 
God: * ho ſhall go up for us againſt the Canaanites, firſt, to fight a- 
gainſt them ? The anſwer given by the high-prieſt, who did by Urim and 
Thummim then ask counſel of God for them, was, Z#udah ſhall go up, 
For having asked the counſel, he did immediately (fay they) look into the 
breaſt-plate, and faw there thoſe letters ſhining above the reſt, and protu- 
berating beyond them, which being combined into words made up the an- 
ſwer which was given. And this notion was very ancient among them. 
For both Foſephusand * Philo Judæus have it, and from them ſeveral of the 
ancient fathers of the chriſtian church, give the fame account of this mat- 
ter. But there are unanſwerable objections againſt it. For %, All the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet are not to be found in theſe twelve names, 
four of them, that is, Cheth, Teth, Zaddi, and Koph, being wholly want- 
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ing in them. And therefore an anſwer could not be given this way to e- 
very thing, concerning which counſel might have been asked of God. To 
ſolve this they have added the names of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob to the 
breaſt-· plate. But ſtill the letter Teth will be wanting, and therefore 
farther to botch up the matter they have added alſo theſe words, Col elleh 
ſhilte Iſrael, i. e All theſe are the tribes of Iſrael. But this is not only 
without any foundation in Scripture, but rather contrary to it. For the 
deſcription of the breaſt- plate in ſcripture being very particular in the rec- 
koning up of all its parts, ſeems plainly to exclude whatever is not there na- 
med. 24ly, The aſſertors of this opinion do not tell us, where the words 
which they would have added were placed in the breaſt-plate. They could 
not be written or engraven on the breait-plate it ſelf, for that was only a 


piece of cloth. They mult therefore be engraven, either on ſome of the 


twelve ſtones, or elſe on others ſet there on purpoſe for it. They could 
not be on any one of the twelve ſtones, becauſe on them were only engra- 
ven the names of the twelve tribes of {/7ae/. And they could not be on 
other ſtones, becauſe there were none other ſet there, but theſe twelve 
ſtones only. And in thele two particulars the Scriptures are ſufficiently 


politive to exclude all ſuch additions. 34%, They that hold this opinion. 


are forced to have recourſe to the ſpirit of propheſy in the high-prieſt, for 
the right combining of thoſe ſhining and protuberating letters, that were 
to make up the words of which the anſwer did conſiſt, which is a difficul- 
ty of it ſelf alone ſufficient to explode this conceit. 4thly, There were 
ſome anſwers given of that length (as particularly that in the ſecond of 
Samuel, ch. v. ver. 23, 24.) that all the letters in the breaſt-plate, taking in 
all thoſe alſo which the aſſertors of this opinion have added, will not ſuf. 
fice for them. It would be too tedious to add all elſe, that might be ſaid 
to ſhew the abſurdity of this opinion. Dr. Spencer deſervedly faith of it, 
that it is a Talmudical camel, which no one that is in his wits can ever 
ſwallow. | 

Tak RE are alſo other opinions offered by others concerning this mat- 
ter. But to me it appears plain from Scripture, that when the high-prieſt 
appeared before the veil to ask counſel of God, the anſwer was given him 
by an audible voice from the mercy-ſeat, which was within behind the veil. 
There it was that? Moſes went to ask counſel of God in all cafes, and 
from thence he was anſwered by an audible voice. For from thence God 
communed with him of all thoſe things, which he gave him in command- 
ment unto the children of 1/rae/. And in the fame way did God after- 
wards communicate his will to the governors of 1/rael, as often as he was 
conſulted by them, only with this difterence, that whereas Mo/es through 
the extraordinary favour that was granted unto him, had immediate acceſ: 
to the divine preſence, and God did there commune with him, and ſpeak 
to him, as it were, face to face, as a man ſpeaketh to his friend, none 
other was admitted thither to ask counſel of him, but through the media- 
tion of the high-prieſt, who in his ſtead asked counſel for him by Urim 
and Thummim, that is, by preſenting himſelf with the breaſt-plate on over 
all his other robes before the veil, exactly over againſt the mercy-ſeat, 
where the divine preſence reſted. And when he thus preſented himſelf 
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in duc manner, according to the preſcription of the divine law, God gave 
him an anſwer in the ſame manner as he did unto Moſes, that is, by an 
audible voice from the mercy ſeat. For in many inſtances, which we have 
in Scripture of God's being conſulted this way, the anſwer in every one 
of them, except two, is uſhered in with the Lord /aid; And when the 
Ifraclites made peace with the G7beonites, they are blamed in that the 
asked not counſel * at the month of God; both which phraſes ſeem plainly 
to expreſs a vocal anſwer, and taking them both together, I think they can 
{carce import any thing elſe. And for this reaſon it is, that the holy of 
holies, the place where the ark and the mercy ſcat ſtood, from whence 
this anſwer was given, is ſo often in Scripture called “He oracle, becauſe 
from thence the divine oracles of God were uttered forth to thoſe that 
asked counſel of him. | 

THis, I take it to be plain, was the manner of conſulting God by V- 
im and Thummim in the tabernacle, but how it was done in the cam 
raiſeth another queſtion. For it appeareth by Scripture, that either the 
high-prieſt, or another deputed in his ſtead, always went with the armies 
of 1/rael to the wars, and carried with him the Ephod, and breaſt-plate, 
therewith to ask counſel of God by 'Ur:m and Thummim, in all difficult 
emergencies that might happen. Thus Phineas went to the wars againſt 
the Midianites, with the holy inſtruments, that is, fay the Few:ih commen- 
rators, with the ephod and the breaſt-plate, which were, ſay they, put 
into an ark or coffer made on purpoſe for it, and carried by Levites on 
their ſhoulders, as the other ark was. And of this ark they underſtand 
that place of Scripture, where Saul ſaith to Ahab the high-prieſt, * Bring 
hither the ark of God. For this could not be the ark of the covenant. For 
that was then at K27jath-Zearim, and never ought to have been removed 
from its place in the tabernacle to be carried to the wars, or any where 
elſe from its proper ſtation, and never was ſo but once againſt the Phl;- 


{tins, and then God gave the armies of {/rac!, and alto the ark it ſelf into 


the hands of the enemy, for the puniſhment hereof. It muſt therefore have 
been no other ark which S277 called to Abiah for, than that ark or cofter, 
in which the ephod and breait-plate were carried; and the end for which 
he called for it ſhews the thing. For it was to ask counſel of God, for 
which the ephod and breaſt- plate ſerved. So that the faying of Saul to 
Abiah (Bring hither the Ark) importeth no more, than the ſaying of Da- 
vid afterwards to Abiarhar in the like caſe, * Bring hither the Ephod. For 
this ark was the coffer in which the ud was kept, and with which Abi- 
at har fled to David, when Saul deſtroyed his father's houſe. And of the 
fame ark they underſtand the faying of Uyah the Hittite unto David, 
when he excuſed his not going to his houſe, and lying with his wife. * The 
ark, and Iſrael, and Judah abide in tents, and my lord Joab, and the ſervants 
of my lord are encamped in the open fields; ſhall I then go into my houſe to 
eat, and to drink, and to lie with my wife? For if this be underſtood of 
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the ark of the covenant, and the tent or tabernacle in which it was kept, 
what he ſaid would have been a reaſon for him never to have lain with his 
wife. For that was always kept in ſuch a tent or tabernacle, till the tem- 
ple of Solomon was built. It is moſt likely therefore, that the ark which 
he ſpeaks of, was the ark or coffer in which the ephod and breaſt: plate 
were put, which the prieſt carried with him, who was ſent to the war. 

Tus prieſt that was ſent on this occaſion, that he might be fully qua- 
lifyed to act in the high- prieſt's ſtead, whenever there ſhould be occation 
for him to ask counſel of God by *Urim and Thummim, was © conſecrated 
tothe office by the holy anointing ol, in the ſame manner as the high-prieſt 
was, and therefore he was called, The anointed for the wars. But how 
he had the anſwer is the dithculty. For there was no mercy ſeat in the 
camp to appear before, or from whence to receive the oracle, as there was 
in the tabernacle. And yet that fuch oracles were given in the camp is cer- 
tain from {ſeveral Inſtances which we have of it in Scripture. For David 
did by the ephod and breaſt-plate only ask counſel of God three ſeveral 
times in the caſe of Kez/ah, and * twice at Ziglag, once on the purſuit of 
thoſe who had burat that city, and again on his going from thence for He- 
bron, there to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judah on the death of 
Kaul, and on every one of theſe times he had an anſwer given him, tho' 
it is certain the ark of the covenant was not then preſent with him. It is 
molt likely, ſince God allowed that counſel ſhould be thus asked of himin 
the camp without the ark, as well as in the tabernacle where the ark was, 
that the anſwer was given in the fame manner by an audible voice. It ſeems 
molt probable, that Se prieſt anointed for the wars, had a tent in the camp 
on purpoſe there crected for this uſe, in which a part was ſeparated by a 
veil, in the fame manner as the holy of holies was in the tabernacle, and 
that when he asked counſel of God in the camp, he appeared there be- 
fore that veil in the ſame manner, as the high-pric!: on the like occaſion 
did before that in the tabernacle, and that the anſwer was given from be- 
hind it, tho' no ark or mercy ſeat was there. And the words of Uriah 
above recited plainly refer us to ſuch a tent. And it cannot be agreeable 
to a religion of ſo much ceremony and folemnity, to ſuppoſe them to be 
without it for ſo ſacred an office. 

ALTno' this way of asking counſel of God was frequently uſed during 
the tabernacle, and no doubt continued afterward till the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem by the Chaldeans, yet we have no inſtance of it in ſcripture du- 
ring the whole time of the firit temple; and it is moſt certain, that it was 
wholly wanting in the ſecond temple. For © both Zzra and Nehemiah tel! 
us as much. And hence is that ſaying among the 7eus, That the holy 
ſpirit ſpake to the children of Ie during the tabernacle by Urim and 
Thummim, and under the firſt temple by the prophets, and under the ſe— 
cond by } Bath-Kol. 

Taty who would have the Ur and Thummim abſolutely to have cea- 
ſed under the firſt temple, give two reaſons for it. /, That it was an 
appendent of the theocracy. For as long as God was the immediate go- 
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vernor of 1/ael, it was neceſſary, ſay they, that a method ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed, whereby he might at all times be applyed to, and conſulted with, 
by his people; and for this reaſon, they tell us the oracle by Urim and 
Thummim was appointed. But when the theocracy ceaſed, (which they 
ſay it did, when Solomon the firſt hereditary King fate upon the throne) 
this oracle ceaſed with it. And, 249, they ſay, That the Urim and Thum 
mim was eſtabliſhed to ask couniel only about that, which belonged to the 
common intereſt of all IVael, and therefore whenever the high-prieſt ask- 
ed counſel of God this way, it was with the names of all the tribes of I/ 
ract upon his breaſt, to denote, that what was asked, was for the common 
intereſt of all of them. But that common intereſt ceaſing upon the divi- 
ſion of the kingdom, this way of asking counſel of God mult in the na- 
ture of the thing have then ceaſed alſo, as being no longer practicable. 
But how far theſe arguments may conclude, is left to cvery one to con- 
ſider. 

IV. Taz fourth thing wanting in the ſecond temple, which was in the 
firſt, was the holy fire, which came down from heaven upon the altar. 
It deſcended firſt upon the altar in the tabernacle at the conſecrating of 
Aaron, and his ſons, to the prieſthood, and afterwards it deſcended anew 
upon the altar in the temple of Solomon, at the conſecrating of that tem- 
ple. And there it was conſtantly fed and maintained by the prieſts day and 
night, without ſuffering it ever to go out in the ſame manner, as it had 
been before in the tabernacle, and with ihis all the offerings were offered 
that were made by fire. And for uſing other fire were Nadab and Abihu 
conſumed by fire from the Lord. This, ſay ſome of the 7euiſh writers, 
was extinguiſhed in the days of Manaſeh. But the more general opinion 
among them is, that it continued till the deſtruction of the temple by the 
Chaldeans. After that it was never more reſtored, but inſtead of it they 
had only common fire in the ſecond temple. For what is ſaid of its being 
* hid in a pit by Jeremiah, and again brought thence, and revived upon 
the altar in the ſecond temple, is a fable that deſerves no regard. 

V. Trex fifth thing wanting in the ſecond temple, which was in the firſt, 
was the ſpirit of propheſy ; but this was not wholly wanting there. For 
the prophets Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, lived after the ſecond tem- 
ple was built, and propheſyed under it. But on their death, which (ſay 
the Rabbins) hapned all in one year, the prophetick ipirit wholly ceaſed 
from among them. 

BESIDESs theſe five things there was wanting alſo a fixth, that is, the 
holy anointing oil, which was made by Mo/es for the anointing and con- 
ſecrating of the King, the high-prieſt, and all the ſacred veſſels made uſe 
of in the houſe of God. And for this uſe it was commanded to be kept 
by the children of 1/-ae/ throughout their generations. And therefore it 
was laid up before the Lord in the molt holy place. And as the original 
copy of the law was placed there on the right {ide of the ark of the cove- 
nant, ſo perchance the veſſel containing this oil was placed on the other 
fide of it, and there kept till the firſt temple being deſtroyed that alſo was 
deſtroyed with it. Every“ King was not anointed, but only the firſt of 
the family. For he being anointed for himſelf, and all the ſucceſſors of 
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his race, they needed no other anointing, only if there aroſe any difficulty 


or diſpute about the ſucceſſion, then he that obtained it, though of the 


ſame family, was anointed anew to put an end to the controverſy, and 


after that no one was to queſtion the title; and this was the caſe of Solo- 


mon, Joaſh, and Jehoahas But * every high-prieſt was anointed at his 
conſecration, or firſt admiilion to the office, and ſo allo was * the prieſt, 
that went in his ſtead to the wars. The veſlels and utenſils that were a- 
nointed were the *ark of the covenant, the altar of incenſe, the ſhew-bread 
table, the golden candleſtick, the altar of burnt-offerings, the laver, and 
all other the veſſels and utenſils belonging to them. And as by this * a- 
nointing they were firſt conſecrated at the erecting of the tabernacle by 
Moſes, fo in caſe any of them were afterwards decayed, deſtroyed, or loſt, 
they could, as long as this anointing oil remained, be again reſtored, by 
making and conſecrating new ones in their place of the ſame virtue and 
holineſs with the former. But this being wanting in the ſecond temple, 
the want hereof cauſed a want of ſanctity in all things elſe belonging to it. 
For although on the return of the Jews from the Bavyloniſh captivity, and 
the rebuilding of their temple, they did anew make an ark, an altar of in- 
cenſe, a ſhew-bread table, a golden candlettick, an altar of burnt-offerings, 
and a laver, with the other veſſels and utenſils belonging to them, and did 
put them all in their former places, and applied them to their former uſes, 
yet through want of the holy anointing oil to conſecrate them, theſe all 
wanted that holineſs under the ſecond tempie, which they had under the 
firſt. And their high-prieſt, who othiciated in that temple, was no other- 
wife conſecrated than by the putting on of his veſtments. So that the 
want of this one thing only in the ſecond temple, cauſed a great want and 
defect in all things elſe that were therein, every thing in it falling ſhort of 
its former holineſs by reaſon hereot. And therefore this anointing oi! 
might well under the ſecond temple have been reckoned among the prin- 
cipal things that were wanting in it. But the Fews ſuperſtitiouſly confine 
themſelves to the number of tive particulars in this reckoning. For in the 
8” verſe of the 1* chapter of Haggai, where God ſaith of the ſecond tem- 
ple, 1 will take pleaſure in it, and will be glorified, the Hebrew word 
Aicabedha, 1. e. I will be glorified, being written without the letter He at 
the end of it, which it ought to have been written with, they make a my- 
Kery of it, as if this letter (which is the numerical letter for five) were 
there left out for this purpoſe, that the want of it might denote the five 
things of the firſt temple, that were wanting in the ſecond, and therefore 
will not add a ſixth. But however there are ſome among them, who to 
make room for it contract the MHecinab and the ſpirit of propheſy under 
one and the ſame head, and inſtead of them two (which are two of the 
particulars above-mentioned) put the holy ſpirit, as reckoning them no 
other than different manifeſtations of the ſame holy ſpirit of God, the one 
in a place, and the other in a perſon, and thereby without altering the 
number of tive in the reckoning up of theſe defects, have given the holy 
anointing oil a place among them, and therefore name them * as follow- 
ech. 1. The ark of the covenant with the mercy-ſeat. 2. The holy fire. 
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3. The Urim and Thummim. 4. The holy anointing Oil. And 5. The 
holy ſpirit. And theſe, as well as many other particulars of the glory of 
the firſt temple, being wanting in the ſecond, there was reaſon enough for 
thoſe to weep at the rebuilding of the ſecond temple, who remembred the 
firſt. But all theſe wants and defects were abundantly repaired in the ſecond 
temple, when the deſire of all nations, the Lord, whom they ſought, 
came to this his temple, and Chrz// our Saviour, who was the trueſt She- 
cinah of the divine majeſty, honoured it with his preſence, and in this re- 
ſpect the glory of the latter houſe did far exceed the glory of the former 
houſe. And herein the propheſies of the prophet Haggai, which fore- 
told it ſhould be ſo, had a very full and thorough completion. 

Tur Samaritans hearing that the Zews had begun to rebuild the tem- 4». 534: 
ple of Jeruſalem, came thither, and expreſſing a great deſire of being ad- tu. 
mitted to worſhip God at the ſame temple, in joint communion with them, 
offered to join with them in the building of it, telling them, that ever ſince 
the days of E/arhaddon King of Afſyria they had worſhipped the ſame God 
that they did. But Zerubbabel and feſhua, and the reſt of the elders of 1/- 
rael, made anſwer to them, That they not being of the ſeed of Ie had 
nothing to do to build a temple to their God with them: That Cyrus's 
commiſſion being only to thoſe of the houſe of J/ael, they would 
keep themielves exactly to that, and according to the tenor of it build 
the houſe to the Lord their God themſelves, without admitting any o- 
ther with them into the work. The reaſon of this anſwer was, they law 
they intended not ſincerely what they ſaid, but came with an inſidious de- 
ſign to get an opportunity, by being admitted among them, of doing them 
miſchief. And beſides, they were not truly of their religion. For altho' 
from the time that they had been infeſted with lions in the days of £/ar- 
haddon, they had worſhipped the God of 1/ael, yet it was only in con- 
junction with their other Gods whom they worſhipped before, and there- 
fore notwithſtanding their worſhip of the true God, ſince they worſhipped 
falſe gods too at the ſame time, they were in this reſpect idolaters; and 
this was reaſon enough for the true worthippers of God to have no com- 
munion with them. At which the Samaritans being much incenſed, they 
did all they could to hinder the work, and altho' they could not alter G- 
rus's decree, yet * they prevailed by bribes and under-hand dealings with 
his miniſters, and other othcers concerned herein, to put obſtructions to 
the execution of it, ſo that for ſeveral years the building went but very flow- 
ly on; which the Jeu reſenting, according as it deſerved, this became 
the beginning of that bitter rancour which hath ever ſince been between 
them and the Samaritans ; which being improved by other cauſes, grew at 
length to that height, that nothing became more odious to a Few than a 
Samaritan, of which we have ſeveral inſtances in the goſpels, and fo it {till 
continues. For even to this day a Cutheau (that is, a Samaritan) in their 
language, is the moſt odious name among them, and that which in the 
height of their anger by way of infamy and reproach they beſtow on thoſe 
they moſt hate and abominate. And by this thcy commonly call us chri- 
ſtians, when they would expreſs the bittereſt of their hatred againſt us. 

By theſe under-hand and ſubdolous dealings the work of the temple 
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being much retarded, and Cyrus's decree in many particulars defeated of 
its effect, this ſeems to have been the cauſe, that in the third year of Cy- 
rus, in the firſt month of that year, Daniel did give himſelf up to mourn- 7 
ing and faſting for three weeks together. After this, on the twenty fourth 
day of that month, he ſaw the viſion concerning the ſucceſſion of the | 
Kings of Per/ia, the empire of the Macedonians, and the conqueſts of the | 
Romans, of which the three laſt chapters of his propheſies contain an 
account. And by what is written in the concluſion of the laſt of them, he - WW 
ſeems to have died ſoon after, and his great age makes 1t not likely that | 
he could have ſurvived much longer. For the third of Cyrzs being the | 
ſeventy third year of his captivity, if he were eighteen years old at his car- | 
rying to Babylon, (as | have ſhewn before, 1s the leaſt that can be ſuppo- 
ſed) he mult have been in the ninety firſt year of his age at this time, | 
which was a length of years given to few in thoſe days. He was a very | 
extraordinary perſon both in wiſdom and piety, and was favoured of God | 
and honourcd of men, beyond any that had lived in his time. His pro- 
pheſies concerning the coming of the Meſſiah, and other great events of 
after-times, are the cleareſt and the fulleſt of all that we have in the holy 

Scriptures, inſomuch that * Porphyry, in his objections againſt them, faith, 

they mult have been written after the facts were done. For it ſeems they | 
rather appeared to him to be a narration of matters afore tranſacted, than 

a prediction of things to come, ſo great an agreement was there between 

the facts when accompliſhed, and the propheſies which foretold them. But 
notwithſtanding all this, * the ZFews do not reckon him to be a prophet. 

and therefore place his propheſies only among the Hagographa, and they 

ſerve the P/alms of David after the fame rate. The | reaſon which they 

give for it, in reſpect of both, is, that they lived not the prophetic man- 

ner of life, but the courtly, David in his own palace, as King of Lſrael, 

and Daniel in the palace of the King of Babylon, as one of his chief coun- 

ſellors and miniſters in the government of that empire. And in reſpect of 

Daniel, they farther add, + That altho' he had divine revelations deliver- 

ed unto him, yet it was not in the prophetic way, but by dreams and vi- 

ſions of the night, which they reckon to be the molt imperfe& manner 

of revelation, and below the prophetic. But Zo/ephus, who was one of 

the ancienteſt writers of that nation, reckons him among the greateſt of 

the prophets, and ſays farther of him, that he had familiar converſe with 

God, and did not only foretel future events, as other prophets did, but 

alſo determined the time when they ſhould come to paſs. And that 

whereas other prophets only foretold evil things, and thereby drew on 

them the ill will both of princes and people, Daniel was a prophet of good 

things to come, and by the good report which his predictions carried with 

them on this account, reconciled to himſelf the good will of all men. And 

the event of ſuch of them, ,as were accompliſhed, procured to the reſt a 

thorough belief of their truth, and a general opinion that they came from 

God. But what makes molt for this point with us, againſt all that contra- 
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dict ir, our Saviour Chriſt acknowledgeth Daniel to be a prophet. For 
* he ſo ſtyles him in the goſpel, and this is a ſufficient deciſion of this 
matter. 

Bur Daniel's wiſdom reached not only to things divine and political, 
but alſo to arts and ſciences, and particularly to that of architecture. And 
Foſephus © tells us of a famous editice built by him at 9%, in the manner 
of a caſtle (which he faith was remaining to his time) and finiſhed with 
ſuch wonderful art, that it then ſeemed as freſh and beautiful as if it had 
deen newly built. Within this edifice, he faith, was the place where the 
Perſian and Parthian Kings uſed to be buried, and that for the ſake of 
the founder the keeping of it was committed to one of the 7ewiſh nation 
even to his time. The copies of Jſephus that are now extant, do indeed 
place this building in Ecbataua in Media, but St. Jerom, who gives us the 
{ame account of it word for word out of Zo/ephns, and profetleth ſo to do, 
placeth it in Suſa in Perſia, which makes it plain, that the copy of 7o/e- 
phus, which he made uſe of, had it fo, and it is moſt likely to have been 
the true reading. For d being within the Babylonzſh empire, the Scri- 
pture tells us that Dauiel had ſometimes his reſidenceꝭ there, and the com- 
mon tradition of thoſe parts hath been for many ages paſt, 'That Daniel 
died in that city which is now called Taſter, and there they ſhew his mo- 
nument even to this day. And it is to be obſerved, that Fo/ephus calls this 
building Baris, which is the ſame name by which Daniel himſelf calls the 
caſtle or palace at Shaſhan or $Suſa. For what we tranſlate ar Shuthan 12 
the palace, is in the original Be/hnu/han Habirah, where no doubt the Birah 
of Daniel is the fame with the Baris of Joſephus, and both ſignify this pa- 
face or caſtle there built by Danze, while he was governor of that province. 
For there he did the King's buſineſs, 1. e. was governor for the King of 
Babylon. | 

Parr of the book of Danze! is originally written in the Chaldee lan— 
guage, that is, from the 4* verſe of the ii chapter to the end of the vii“ 
chapter. For there the holy prophet treating of Bahhlouiſh affairs, he wrote 
of them in the Chaldee or Babylouiſh language. All the reſt is in Hebrew. 
The * Greek tranſlation of this book, uſed by the Greek churches through 
all the eaſtern countries, was that which was tranflated by Theodorzon. In 
the vulgar Latin edition of the Bible, there is added in the iii chapter 
after the 23 verſe, between that and the 24" verſe, the ſong of the three 
children; and at the end of the Book, the hiſtory of $7z/annah, and of Bel 
and the Dragon; and the former is made the xi”, and the other the xiy" 
chapter of the book in that edition. But theſe additions © were never re- 
ccived into the canon of holy writ by the Zew/ church, neither are they 
extant either in the Hebrew or the Chaldee language, nor is there any evi- 
dence that they ever were ſo. That there are hebraiſms in them can prove no 
more, than that they were written by an Hebrew in the Greek tongue, 
who transferred the idioms of his own tongue into that which he wrote in, 
as is uſual in this caſe. And that they were thus originally written in the 
Greek tongue, by ſome helleniſtical Je, without having any higher foun- 
tain from whence they are derived, appears from this, That in the hiſto- 
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ry of Suſanna, Daniel in his replies to the elders ' alludes to the Greek 
names of the trees, under which they ſaid the adultery, which they char- 
ged Suſanna with, was committed, which alluſions cannot hold good in a- 
ny other language. However, the church of Rome allows them to be of 
the fame authority with the reſt of the book of Daniel, and by their de. 
cree ® at Trent have given them an equal place with it among the canonical 
Scriptures. But the ancients never did ſo. Africanus, Euſebius, and Apolli- 
1arius, have rejected thoſe pieces, not only as being uncanonical, but alſo 
as fabulous; and Jerom gives the hiſtory of Bel and the Dragon no better 
title, than that of the fables of Bel and the Dragon. And others, who 
have been content to admit them for inſtruction of manners, have yet re- 
jected them from being parts of the canonical Scripture, whom the prote- 
{tant churches following herein do give them a place in their Bibles among 
the Apocryphal writings, but allow them not to be canonical. 

Ix the death of Dauiel the Zews having loſt a powerful advocate in the 
Perſian Court, this gave their enemies the greater advantage of ſucceed- 
ing in their deſigns againſt them. But altho they prevailed by under-hand 
dealings to divert thoſe encouragements which Gruss had ordered for the 
carrying on of the work, yet they could not put an open {top to it. So 
that as far as the Jeu of themſelves were able they till carried on the 
work, in which they were much helped by * the Diaus, and the Zidoni- 
ans, not only in furniſhing them with maſons, and other workmen and ar- 
tificers, but chiefly in bringing the cedars which Cyras had given them out 
of the foreſt of mount Libauus, from thence to Joppa by ſea, from which 
place they were carried by land to Jeruſalem. For the Tyrians and Zido- 
nians being wholly given to traffic and navigation, did very little addict 
themſelves to the planting of oliveyards or vineyards, or the tillage of the 
ground, neither had they indeed any territory for either. For their gain 
being very great by ſea, they did not ſet themſelves to make any enlarge- 
ments by land, but were in a manner pent up within the narrow precincts 
of the cities in which they dwelt, and therefore having very little of corn, 
wine, or oil of their own, they depended moſtly on their neighbours for 
theſe proviſions; from whom they had them either for their money, or b 
way of barter and exchange for other commodities which they ſupplied 
them with; and they were moſtly furniſhed this way * out of the Jews 
countrey, and therefore they readily aſſiſted them with their labour, and 
ſhipping, to be ſupplied with theſe neceſfaries in exchange for it. So that 
as it was by their help that Soon built the firſt temple, ſo alſo was it by 
their help that the Zews were enabled to build the ſecond. 

Ix the ſeventh year after the reſtoration of the Zews died Cyrus their 
great benefactor, after he had reigned from his firſt taking on him the 
command of the Per ſian and Median armies thirty years; from his ta- 
king of Babylon nine years; and from his being ſole monarch of the caſt 


| Inthe examination of the elders, when one of them ſaid that he ſaw the adultery committed ax vis: 


* e. under a maſtick tree, Daniel anſwers in alluſion to e The angel of God hath received ſen- 
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after the death of Cyaxares or Darius the Median his uncle ſeven years, 
being at the time of his death ſeventy years old. There are diflerent 
accounts of the manner of his death. Herodotus, * Diodorus Siculus, 
and ? Juſtin tell us, that having invaded the Scythians he was there cut 
off with all his army, conſiſting of two hundred thouſand men. But * Xe- 
nophon makes him die in his bed as fortunately as he lived, amidſt his 
friends, and in his own countrey, and this is by much the more probable 
account of the two. For it is by no means likely, that ſo wiſe a man as 
Cyrus was, and ſo advanced in years as he then was, ſhould engage in ſo 
raſh an undertaking, as that Scythan expedition is deſcribed to be by thoſe 
who tell us of it. Neither can it be conceived, how after ſuch a blow his 
new erected empire could have been upheld, eſpecially in the hands of 
ſuch a ſucceſſor as Camby/es was, or how it could be poſlible, that he ſhould 
ſo ſoon after it be in a condition to wage ſuch a war, as he did with the 
Egyptians, and make ſuch an abſolute conqueſt of that countrey, as ke 
did. That ſuch a wild-headed man could ſettle himſelf fo ealily in his fa- 
ther's new erected empire, and hold it in ſuch quiet at home, and ſo ioon 
after his coming to it enlarge it with ſuch conqueſts abroad, could cer- 
tainly be owing to nothing elſe, but that it was founded in the higheſt 
wiſdom, and left to him in the higheſt tranquillity. Beſides all authors a- 
gree, that Cyrus was buried at Paſargada in Perſia, in which countrey 
Xenophon ſaith he died, and his monument there continued to the time 
of Alexander. But if he had been ſlain in Scythia, and his body there 
mangled, by way of indignity to it, in ſuch a manner as Herodotus and 
Fuſtin do relate, how can we ſuppole it could ever have been brought 
thence out of the hands of thoſe enraged Barbarians to be buried at Pa- 
ſargada? 

Tris Cambyſes, who ſucceeded his father Cyras, is in © cripture cal- An. $29. 
led Ahaſuerus. As ſoon as he was ſettled in the throne, the enemies of * 
the Zews knowing him to be of a temper fit to be worked upon for the 
doing of miſchief, inſtead of oppoſing the Jeu in their building of the 
temple by ſecret machinations, and underhand dealings with the miniſers 
of the court, and other ſubordinate othcers, as they had hitherto done, 
they now openly addreſſed to the King himſelf to put a ſtop to the work. 
But it ſeems he had ſo much reſpect for the memory of his father that he 
could not be induced publickly to revoke his decree, however he other- 
wiſe defeated in a great meaſure the deſign of it by ſeveral difcourage- 
ments which he put upon it, ſo that the work went but heavily on all his 
reign. 

CAMBTSES had not long been King, ere © he reſolved upon a war 4. gas. 
with the Eg yprians, by reaſon of ſome offence taken againſt Amaſis their gau 
King. Herodotus tells us, it was becauſe Amaſis, when he deſired of him one 
of his daughters to wife, ſent him a daughter of Apries inſtead of one of his 
own. But this could not be true, becauſe Apries having been dead above 
forty years before, no daughter of his could be young enough at that time 
to be acceptable to Camby/es. They ſpeak with more probability, who 
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ſay, it was Cyrus, and not Cambyſes, to whom this daughter of Apries was 
ſent. Her name they ſay was Nitetis, and for ſome time ſhe concealed 
her true parentage, and was content to go for the daughter of Amaſſir. But 
at length, having had ſeveral children by Cyrmws, and fully ſecured her ſelf 
in his favour and affection, ſhe diſcovered to him the whole truth of the 
matter, and excited him all ſhe could, to revenge upon A1a/is her father's 
wrong; which he intended to have done, as ſoon as his other affairs wotild 
have permitted, but dying before he could execute his intentions, Camby- 
ſes (who they ſay was her ſon) undertook the quarrel on her account, 
and made this war upon EH for no other reafon, than to revenge upon 
Amaſis the caſe of Apries. But it is moſt likely, that whereas Amafis had 
ſubjected himſelf to Orus, and become his tributary, he did on his death 
withdraw his obedience from his ſucceſſor, and that this was the true cauſe 
of the war. For * the carrying on whereof Camby/es made great prepa- 
rations both by ſea and land. For the fea ſervice he engaged the Cypri- 
ot and the Phenicians to help him with their fleets. And for the war by 
land, beſides his other forces, he had a great number of Gzeeks, Tonians, 
and ᷑olians, in his army, who were the main ſtrength of it. But the 
greateſt help he had in this war was from Phanes, an Halicarnaſſean, who 
being a commander of ſome of the Greczan auxiliaries, that were in the 
ſervice of Amaſis, on ſome diſguſt given him revolted to Cambyſes, and 
made thoſe diſcoveries to him, of the nature of the countrey, the ſtrength 


of the enemy, and the then ſtate of their affairs, as chiefly conduced to 
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the making of that expedition ſucceſsful. And it was by his advice, that 
Cambyſes contracted with the Arabian King, that lay next the borders of 
Paleſtine and Eg ypt, to ſupply him with water, while he paſſed the de- 
ſerts that lay between theſe two countries, where accordingly it was brought 
him on camel's backs, without which he could never have marched his ar- 
my that way. Being therefore thus prepared, he invaded Egypt in the 
fourth year of his reign. On his arrival on the borders he found Amaſis 
was newly dead, and that P/ammenitus his ſon, being made King in his 
{tead, was drawing together a great army to oppoſe him. To make his 
paſſage open into the country, it was neceſſary for him to take Peluſium, 
which was as the key of Zg yp# on that fide. But that being a ſtrong place 
it was like to give him much trouble. For the preventing hereof, by the 
counſel it's ſuppoſed of Phares, he had recourſe to this ſtratagem. * Find- 


ing that the garriſon were all Zg y7zens, in an aſſault which he made up- 


on the city, he placed a great number of cats, dogs, ſheep, and other of 
thoſe animals, which the Zg yprians reckon'd ſacred, in the front of the ar- 
my; and therefore the ſoldiers not daring to throw a dart, or ſhoot an ar- 
row that way, for fear of killing ſome of thoſe animals, Camby/es made 
himſelf maſter of the place without any oppolition. For theſe being the 
gods which the Zg yprzans then adored, * it was reckoned the higheſt im- 
piety to kill any of them; and when they died of themſelves, they buried 
them with the greateſt ſolemnity. By the time that Camby/es had taken 
this place, P/ammenz:tus came up with his army to oppoſe his farther pro- 
greſs, whereon enſued a bloody battel between them. At the beginning 
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of it the Greeks, that were in P/ammenztus's army, to be revenged on PH. 
nes for his revolt to the enemy, brought forth his children, (whom he was 
forced to leave behind him on his flight) and flew them in the front of 
the battel in the ſight of both armies, and drunk their blood. But this 
ſerved them not in any ſtead for the victory. For the Per/cans being ex- 
aſperated by a ſpectacle of ſo horrid a nature, fell on with ſuch fury and 
rage to revenge it, that they ſoon vanquiſhed and overthrew the whole E- 
gyptian army, and cut the greateſt part of them in pieces. The remain- 
der fled to Memphis, where Cambyſes purſuing them, on his arrival thi- 
ther ſent into the city by the Nile, on which it ſtood, a ſhip of Mitylene, 
with an herald to ſummon them to a ſurrender, but the people riſing on 
him, in their rage flew the herald, and tore him and all that were with 


him to pieces. But Camby/es, after a ſhort ſiege, having taken the place, 


ſufficiehtly revenged their death, cauſing ten Egyptians of the firſt rank 
to be publickly executed for every one of thoſe that were thus ſlain, and 
the eldeſt ſon of Pſammenitus was one of the number. As to P/ammeni- 
tus himſelf, Cumbyſes was inclined to have dealt Kindly with him. For at 
firſt he gave him his life, and allowed him wherewith honourably to live, 
but he not bcing contented herewith endeavoured to raife new troubles 
for the recovery of his crown, whereon he was forced to drink bulls 
blood, and ſo ended his life. His reign was only ſix months. For ſo much 
time only intervencd from the death of his father to the taking of Mem- 


phie, when he fell into the hands of the enemy, and all his power ceaſed. 
For hereon all Egypt ſubmitted to Cambyſes. This hapned in the fifth year 4 525. 


of his reign, and he reigned three years after. The Zibyans, Cyrenians, 
and Barceans, hearing of this ſucceſs ſent embaſſadors with preſents to 
make their ſubmiſſion to him. From Memphis he went to Haig, where 
the Egyptian Kings for ſeveral deſcents paſt had kept their uſual reſidence, 
and there entering into the palace, cauſed the body of Amaſis to be dug, 
up out of his grave, and after all manner of indignities had been offered 
thereto in his preſence, he ordered it to be caſt into the fire and burnt. 
Which rage againſt the carkaſe, ſheweth the anger which he had againſt 
the man, and whatſoever it was that provoked it, this ſeems to be the 
cauſe that brought him into £Zg ypr. 


Tux next year, which was the ſixth of his reign, he deſigned three ex- 4-524 


peditions, the firſt againſt the Carthaginians, the ſecond againſt the Ham- 
monians, and the third againſt the E7hzopzavs. But the Phenicians refu— 
{ing to aſſiſt him againſt the Carthaginiaus, who were deſcended from 
them, (they being a colony of the Tyrzans) and not being able to carry 
on that war without them, he was forced to drop this project. But his 
heart being intent upon the other two, he ſent embaſſadors into E- 
thiopia who under that name were to ſerve him as ſpies, to learn and 
bring him an account of the ſtate and ſtrength of the countrey. But the 
Ethiopiaus being fully appriſed of the end of their coming, treated them 
with great contempt. And the Ethiopian King, in return for the pretent they 
brought him from Camby/es, {ent him back only his bow; adviſing him, 
then to make war upon the Ethiopiaus, when the Peg/ians could as catily 
draw that bow as they could; and in the mean time®to thank the gods, 
that they never inſpired the Ethiopiaus with a deſire of extending their do- 


minions beyond the limits of their own countrey. With which anſwer 


Cambyſes being exceedingly exaſperated, immediately on the receipt of it, 
in 
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in a mad irrational humour, commanded his army forthwith to march, 
(without conſidering, that they were furniſhed neither with proviſions, 
nor any other neceſſaries for ſuch an expedition) leaving only the Grecian 
auxiliaries behind to keep the countrey in awe during his abſence. On his 
coming to Thebes in the upper Egypt, he detatch'd from his army fifty 
thouſand men to go againſt the Hammoniaus, with orders to deſtroy their 
countrey, and burn the temple of Jupiter Hammon, that ſtood in it. But 
after ſeveral days march over the. deſerts, a ſtrong and impetuous wind 
beginning to blow from the ſouth at the time of their dinner, raiſed the 
ſands to fuch a degree, and brought them in ſuch a torrent upon them, 
that the whole army was overwhelmed thereby, and periſhed. In the in- 
terim Camby/es madly marched on with the reſt of the army againſt the 
Ethiopians, tho he wanted all manner of proviſions for their ſubſiſtence, 
till at length, they having eaten up all their beaſts of burden, they came to 
feed upon each other, ſetting out every tenth man by lot for this purpoſe. 
By this Cambyſes being convinced, that it was time for him to return, 
marched back his army to Thebes, after having loſt a great part of it in this 
wild expedition, and from thence returned to Memphis; when he came 
thither he diſmiſſed all the Greeks to their reſpective homes, but on his 
entry into the city, finding it all in mirth and jollity, becauſe their god A 
pis had then appeared among them, he fell into a great rage, ſuppoſing all 
this rejoycing to have been for the ill ſucceſs of his affairs. And when he 
called the magiſtrates, and they gave him a true account of the matter, he 
would not believe them, but cauſed them to be put to death, as impoſing 
a lye upon him. And then he ſent for the prieſts, who made him the 
ſame anſwer, telling him, that their god having manifeſted himſelf unto 
them, (which ſeldom hapned) it was always their cuſtom. to celebrate 
his appearance with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy that they could ex- 
preſs. To this he replied, that if their god was ſo kind and familiar, as to 
appear among them, he would be acquainted with him, and therefore 
commanded them forthwith to bring him unto him. 

Tux chief god of the Eg yptians was Oirzs, him they worſhipped in 
the ſhape of a Bull, and that not only in imagery, but alſo in reality. For 
they kept a bull in the temple of O/frzs, which they worſhipped in his 
ſtead. At Heliopolis he was called Muevis, at Memphis Apis. The Marks 
of Apis * were theſe. His body was to be all black, excepting a ſquare 
ſpot of white on his forehead. He was allo to have the figure of an eagle, 
ſay ſome, of an half moon, ſay others, on his back, a double liſt of hair on 
his tail, and a ſcarabæus, or knot under his tongue. When they had found 
ſuch an one, they brought him with great rejoycing to the temple of O/7;s, 
and there kept him, and worſhipped him for that god as long as he lived, 
and when he was dead, they buried him with great ſolemnity, and then 
ſought for another with the ſame marks, which ſometimes it was man 
years ere they could find; and ſuch an one they having found on Camby- 
ſes's return to Memphis from his Ethiopic expedition, this was the reaſon of 
their great rejoycing at that time. And in imitation of this idolatry was 
it, that Aaron made the golden calf in the wilderneſs, and Jeroboam 
thoſe in Dan and Sethel, and did ſet them up there to be worſhipped 
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by the children of 1/#ae,, as the gods that had brought them out of the 
land of Egypt. 

Turs Apis being brought to Cambyſec, he fell into a rage, as well he 
might, at the ſight of ſuch a god, and drawing out his dagger run it into 
the thigh of the beaſt, and then reproaching the prieſts for their ſtupidity 
and wretchedneſs, in worſhipping a brute for a God, ordered them ſevere- 
ly to be whipp'd, and all the Egyptians in Memphis to be lain, that ſhould 
be found any more rejoicing there on this occaſion. 'The Apis being car- 
ried: back to the temple, there languiſhed of his wound, and died. 

Tux Egyptians ſay, that after this act (which they reckon to have 
been the higheſt inſtance of impiety that was ever found among them) 
Cambyſes was ſtricken with madneſs. But his actions ſhewed him to have 
been mad long before, of which he continucd to give divers inſtanccs. 
They tell us of theſe following. 

H had a brother, the only ſon of Cyrzs beſides himſelf, and born of 
the ſame mother, his name according to Xenophon was Tanaoxares, but 
Herodotus calls him Smerdzis, and Juſtin, Mergis. He accompanyed Cam- 
byſes in his Eg yptzan expedition, but being the only perſon among all the 
Perſians that could draw the bow, which Cambyſes's embaſladors brought 
him back from the Ethiopian King, Camby/es from hence contracted ſuch 
an envy againſt him, that he could no longer bear him in the army, but 
ſent him back into Per/ia. And not long after, dreaming that one came 
and told him that Snerdis ſat on the throne, he thereon ſuſpecting of his 
brother, what was afterwards fulfilled by another of his name, ſent after 
him into Perſia, Prexaſþes, one of his chiefeſt confidents, with orders to 
put him to death, which he accordingly executed. And when one of his 
ſiſters, who was with him in the camp, on the hearing of it lamented his 
death, he gave her ſuch a blow with his foot in the belly, that ſhe died of 
it. She was the youngeſt of his ſiſters, and being a very beautiful woman, 
he fell violently in love with her, ſo that nothing could fatisfie him but 
that he muſt have her to wife; whereon he called together all the royal 
judges of the Perſian nation, to whom the interpretation of their Laws 
did belong, to know of them whether they had any Law that would allow 
it. They being unwilling to authorize fuch an inceſtuous marriage, and 
at the ſame time fearing his violent temper, ſhould they contradict him 
herein, they gave him this crafty anſwer : That they had no law indeed 
that permitted a brother to marry his ſiſter, but they had a law which al- 
lowed the King of Perſia to do what he pleaſed. Which ſerving his pur- 
poſe as well as a direct approbation of the thing, he ſolemnly married her, 
and hereby gave the firſt example to that inceſt which was afterwards pra- 
ctiſed by moſt of his ſucceſſors, and by ſome of them carried fo far as to 
marry their own daughters. This lady he carried with him in all his ex- 
peditions, and her name being Meroe, he from her gave that name to the 
iſland in the Nile, between Egypt and Ethiopia, on the conquering of it, 
which in all our maps of the old geography it {till bears, (for ſo far he ad- 
vanced in his wild march againſt the Ethiopiang.) And ſhe being with 
child by him when he {truck her, the blow cauſed an abortion, and of this 
ſhe died. And fo vile a marriage deſerved no better an end. He cauſed 
alfo ſeveral of the principal of his followers to be buried alive, without a- 
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ny caule deſerving of it, and daily ſacrificed ſome or other of them to his 
wild fury. And when Cre/ws adviſed him againſt theſe proceedings, and 
laid before him the ill conſequences which they would lead to, he ordered 
him to be put to death. And when thole who received his orders, knowing 
he would repent of it the next day, did therefore defer the execution, he 
cauſed them all to be executed for it, becaute they had not obeyed his 
commands, altho' at the ſame time he expreſſed great joy that Cra ſus was 
alive. And out of a mere humour, only to ſhew his skill in archery, he 
ſhot to death a ſon of Prexaſpes, who was the chief of his favourites, and 
in ſuch wild actions he wore out the ſeventh year of his reign. 

Ix the beginning of the eighth year he left Zgypz, and returned towards 
Perſia. On his coming into Hria he there met with an herald, who be- 
ing ſent from Shuſhan came into the army, and there proclaimed $merdis 
the ſon of Cyrus King, and commanded all men to obey him. The mean- 
ing of this was, Camby/es, when he departed from $huſhan on the Eg yp- 
tian expedition, placed there in the ſupreme government of his aflairs, du- 
ring his abſence, Patigithes, one of the chief of the Magians. This Ta- 
tizithes had a brother who did very much reſemble Smerd:s the fon of 
Cyrus, and was (for that reaſon perchance) called by the ſame name. As 
ſoon as he had been fully informed of the death of that prince, (which had 
been concealed from molt others) and found that the extravagancies of 
Cambyſes were grown to an height no longer to be born, he placed this 
brother of his on the throne, giving out that he was the true Se dig, the 
fon of Cyrus, and forthwith ſent out heralds into all parts of the empire 
to give notice hereof, and commanded obedience to be paid unto him. 
Cambyſes having ſeized him that came with this meſſage to the army, on 
the examining of him, and on the examining of Prexaſpes, whom he had 
ſent to kill his brother, found that the true Smerdrs was certainly dead, 
and that this was none other than Smerd:s the Magian who had invaded 
the throne ; whereon much lamenting that he had been led by the identity 
of the name to murder his brother, he gave orders for his army forthwith 
to ſet forward to ſuppreſs the uſurper; but as he mounted his horſe for 
the march, his ſword falling out of the ſcabbard gave him a wound in the 
thigh, of which he died a few days after. The Zg yptrans remarking that 
it was in the ſame part of the body where he had afore wounded the Apis, 
reckoned it as an eſpecial judgment from heaven upon him for that fact, 
and perchance they were not much out in it. For it ſeldom hapning in an 
affront given to any particular mode of worſhip, how erroneous ſoever it 
may be, but that religion is-in general wounded hereby, there are many 
inttances in hiſtory, wherein God hath very ſignally puniſhed the propha- 
nations of religion in the worſt of times, and under the worſt modes of 
heathen idolatry. While he was in Egypt, having conſulted the oracle of 
Butus in that countrey, he was told that he ſhould die at Zchatana, which 
underſtanding of Echatana in Media, he reſolved to preſerve his life by 
never going thither, but what he thought to avoid in Media he found in 
Syria. For the town where he lay fick of this wound was of the fame 
name, being alſo called Ecbatana, of which when he was informed, ta- 
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king it for certain that he mult there dic, he called tor all the cnicf of the 
Perſians together, and acquainting them with the true ſtate of the caſe, 
that his brother was certainly dead, and that it was Smerdzs the Magian 
that then reigned, earneſtly exhorted them not to ſubmit to the cheat, and 
thereby permit the ſovereignty to paſs from the Per ſſans again to the Medes, 
of which nation the Magian was, but to take care to ſet up a King over 
them of their own people. But the Per/zans, thinking all this was ſaid by 
him out of hatred to his brother, had no regard to it, but on his death 
quietly ſubmitted to him whom they found on the throne, ſuppoſing him 
to be the true Serdis. And it being the uſage of the caſtern Kings in 
thoſe times to live retired in their palaces, and there tranſact all their af- 
fairs by the intercourſe of their eunuchs, without admitting any elſe, unleſs 
thoſe of their higheſt confidence, to have acceſs to them, the Magian ex- 
actly obſerved this conduct, and therefore being never ſeen in publick, this 
made it the harder for them to diſcover the cheat. 

CAMBTSES reigned * ſeven years and five months, the remaining 
ſeven months of the eighth year was the reign of the Magian. Herodotus 
calls him Smerdzs, (as hath been already ſaid) Aſchyluc, Mardus ; Cteſras, 
Spendadates; and Faſtin, Orapaſtes; but in the Scripture he is called Ar- 
taxarxes. As ſoon as he was ſettled in the kingdom, after the death of 
Cambyſes, the Samaritans wrote a letter to him, letting forth that the 
Jews were rebuilding their city and temple at Zeru/alem, that they having 
been always a rebellious people, there was reaſon to ſuſpect, that as ſoon 
as they ſhould have finiſhed that work they would withdraw their obedience 
from the King, and pay no more toll nor tribute, which might give an oc- 
caſion for all Hria and Paleſtine to revolt alto, and the King be excluded 
from having any more portion on that ſide the river Euphrates, And 
for the truth of what they had informed him of, as to the rebellious tem- 
per of that people, they referred him to the records of his predeceſſors, 
wherein they deſired ſearch might be made concerning this matter. On 
the receipt of this letter, examination being made according to the purport 
of it into the records of former times, concerning the behaviour of the 
Jews under the Afyrian and Babyloniſh empires, and it being found in 
them with what valour they had long defended themſelves, and with what 
difficulty they were at length reduced by Nebuchadnezzar, an order was 
iſſued forth to prohibit them from proceeding any farther, and tent to the 
Samaritans to fee it put in execution, who immediately on the receipt 
hereof went up to Feruſalem, and having exhibited their order to the Fewws 
made them deſiſt by force and power from going on any farther with the 
work of the houſe; ſo it wholly ceaſed till the ſecond year of Dus King 
of Per ſia, for about the ſpace of two years. The King that now reign2d 
having been a chief leader of the ſect of the Magians, againſt whom the 
Jeus were in the utmoſt oppoſition in point of religion, the averſion he 
had to them on this account no doubt furthered this decree againſt them. 
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Tur Cambyſes was the Abaſuerus, and Smerdis the Artaxerxes, that 
obſtructed the work of the temple, is plain from hence, that they are ſaid 
in Scripture to be the Kings of Perſia, that reigned between the time of 
Cyrus, and the time of that Darius by whoſe decree the temple was fi- 
niſhed ; but that Darius being Darius Hyſtaſpis (as will be unanſwerably 
demonſtrated in its proper place) and none reigning between Cyrus and 
that Darius in Perſia, but Cambyſes and Smerdis, it muſt follow from 
hence, that none but Camby/es and Smerdis could be the Ahaſuerus and 
Artaxerxes, who are ſaid in Ezra to have put a ſtop to this work. 

Bur tho' Smerdis was thus unkind to the Fews, ' he ſtudied to ſhew 
grace and favour to all others, that ſo gaining their affections, he might 
the better ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the throne which he had uſur- 
ped. And therefore as ſoon as he had taken on him the ſovereignty, he 
granted to all his ſubjects a freedom trom taxes, and an immunity from all 
military ſervices, for three years, and alſo did ſo many other things for their 
benefit, as made his death to be very much lamented by a great many of 
them on the change that after followed. And farther to ſecure himſelf he 
took to wife Atoſſa the daughter of Cyrus, aiming thereby to hold the em- 
pire by her title, if in cafe of a diſcovery he could not be allowed to have 
any of his own. She had before been the wife of Cambyſes. For after he 
had, upon the deciſion above-mentioned, married one of his ſiſters, he 
took this other to wife alſo. And the Magian, while he pretended to be 
her brother, married her on the ſame foot. 

Bur theſe ſteps which he took for his ſecurity, made it the more ſuſ- 
pected that he was not the true Smerd:zs, for if he were, there would 
have been no need (it was ſaid) of uſing all theſe arts and precautions for 
his eſtabliſhment in the empire; and the care which he took never to be 
ſeen in publick augmented the ſuſpicion. To be fully ſatisfyed in this mat- 
ter, Otanes a noble Per/ian, brother of Caſſandana, (who is ſaid by Hero- 
dotus to have been mother to Camby/es, and the true Smerd:s his brother) 
having a daughter named Phedyma, that had been one of Camby/es's wives, 
and was now kept by the Magian inthe ſame quality, ſent to her to know 
whether it were Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus that ſhe lay with, or elſe ſome other 
man. The anſwer which ſhe returned, was, That ſhe having never ſeen 
Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, ſhe could not tell. He then, by a ſecond meſ- 
ſage, bid her enquire of Atoſſa (who could not but know her own bro- 
ther) whether this were he or no. Whereon ſhe having informed him, 
that the preſent King kept all his wives apart, ſo that they never converſed 
with each other, and that therefore ſhe could not come at Atoſſa to ask 
this queſtion of her, he ſent her a third meſſage, whereby he directed her, 
that when he ſhould next lie with her, ſhe ſhould take the opportunity, 
while he ſlept, to feel whether he had any ears or no. For Cyrus having 
cauſed the ears of Smerdzs the Magian to be cut off for ſome crime that 
deſerved it, he told her that if the perſon ſhe lay with had ears, ſhe might 
ſatisfy her ſelf that he was Smerazs the fon of Cyrus, but that if the found 
it was otherwiſe, he was certainly Snerdis the Magian, and therefore un- 
worthy of poſſeſſing either the crown or her. Phedyma having received 
theſe inſtructions took rhe next opportunity of making the tryal ſhe was 
directed to, and finding hereon that the perſon ſhe lay with had no ears, 
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ſhe ſent word to her father of it, and hereby the whole fraud became de- 
tected. Whereon Otanes, taking to him ſix other of the nobility of the 
Perſians, entered into the palace, and there falling on the uſurper and 
his brother Patizithes, who had been the contriver of the whole plot, 
flew them both, and then bringing out their heads to the people declared 
unto them the whole impoſture. Which did ſet them into ſuch a rage, 
that they fell on the whole ſect which the impoſtor was of, and flew all of 
them that they met with that day. For which reaſon the ſaid day on which 
this was done, thenceforth became an annual feſtival among them, and for 
a long while after it was celebrated every year by the Perſians in comme- 
moration of the diſcovery of this impoſture, and their deliverance from it. 
And by reaſon of the great {laughter of the Magians then made, it was cal- 
led Magophonia, or the {laughter day of the Magians. And it was from this 
time that they firſt had the name of Magiaus; which ſignifying the cropt- 
ear'd it was then given unto them by way of nick-name and contempt, 
becauſe of this impoſtor, who was thus cropp'd. For Mige-Guſh ſignifyed in 
the language of the countrey then in uſe, one that had his ears cropp'd, 
and * from a ring-leader of that ſect who was thus cropp'd, the author of 
the famous Arabic Lexicon called Camus, tells us, they had all this name 
given unto them. And what Herodotus, and Juſtin, and other authors 
write of this Smerdzs, plainly ſhews that he was the man. After this the 
whole ſect of the Magians grew into that contempt, that they would ſoon 
have ſunk into an utter extinction, but that a few years after it was under 
the name of a reformation again revived by Zoroaſtres, of which an ac- 
count will be hereafter given in its proper place. 

Ix the interim it may be proper to acquaint the reader, that at this time 
all the idolatry of the world was divided between two fects, that is, the 
worſhippers of images, who were called the Sabzans, and the worſhippers 
of fire, who were called the Magiang. The true religion, which Noah 
taught his poſterity, was that which Abraham practis'd, the worſhipping of 
one God, the ſupreme governor and creator of all things, with hopes in 
his mercy through a mediator. For the neceſlity of a mediator between 
God and man was a general notion, which obtained among all mankind 
from the beginning. For being conſcious of their own meanneſs, vileneſs 
and impurity, they could not conceive, how it was poſſible for them of 
themſelves alone to have any acceſs to the all holy, all glorious, and ſupreme 

vernor of all things. They conſidered him as too high, and too pure; 
and themſelves too low and polluted for ſuch a converſe. And therefore 
concluded that there muſt be a mediator, by whoſe means only they could 
make any addreſs unto him, and by whole interceſſion alone any of their 
petitions could be accepted of. But no clear revelation being then made 
of the mediator, whom God had appointed, becauſe as yet he had not 
been manifeſted unto the world, they took upon them to addreſs unto him 
by mediators of their own chuſing. And their notion of the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, being, that they were the tabernacles, or habitations of intelli- 
gences, which animated thoſe orbs, in the ſame manner as the ſoul of man 
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animates his body, and were the cauſes of all their motions ; and that theſe 
intelligences were of a middle nature between God and them, they thought 
theſe the propereſt beings to become the mediators between God and them. 
And therefore the planets being the neareſt to them of all theſe heavenly 
bodies, and generally looked on to have the greateſt influence on this 
world, they made choice of them in the firſt place for their Gods-medi- 
ators, who were to mediate for them with the ſupreme God, and procure 
from him the mercies and favours which they prayed for, and according] 
they directed divine worſhip unto them as ſuch. And here began all the 
idolatry that hath been practis d in the world. They firſt worſhipped 
them per Sacella, that is, by their tabernacles, and afterwards by images 
alſo. By theſe Sacella, or tabernacles, they meant the orbs themſelves, 
which they looked on only as the Sace//a, or ſacred tabernacles, in which 
the intelligences had their habitations. And therefore when they paid their 
devotions to any one of them, they directed their worſhip towards the pla- 
net, in which they ſuppoſed he dwelt. But theſe orbs by their riſing and 
ſetting, being as much under the horizon as above, they were at a loſs how 
to addreſs to them in their abſence. To remedy this, they had recourſe to 
the invention of images, in which, after their conſecration, they thought 
theſe intelligences, or inferior deities, to be as much preſent by their in- 
fluence as in the planets themſelves, and that all addreſſes to them were 
made as effectually before the one, as before the other. And this was the 
beginning of image worſhip among them. To theſe images were given the 
names of the planets they repreſented, which were the tame they are ſtill 
called by. And hence it is, that we find Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
Mercury, Venus and Diaua, to be firſt ranked in the polytheiſm of the 
ancients. For they were their firſt gods. After this a notion obtaining, 
that good men departed had a power with God alſo to mediate and inter- 
cede for them, they deified many of thoſe whom they thought to be ſuch, 
and hence the number of their gods encreaſed in the idolatrous times of the 
world. This religion firſt began among the Chaldeans, which their know- 
ledge in aſtronomy helped to lead them to. And from this it was, that 
Abraham ſeparated himſelf when he came out of Chaldea. From the Chal- 
\ deans it ſpread it ſelf over all the eaſt, where the profeſſors of it had the 
name of Sabzans, From them it paſſed into Egyyt, and from thence to 
the Grecians, who propagated it to all the weſtern nations of the world. 
And therefore thoſe who miſlike the notion advanced by Maimonides, 
that many of the Jewiſh laws were made in oppoſition to the idolatrous 
rites of the $ab:ans, are much miſtaken, when they object againſt it, that the 
Sabians were an inconſiderable ſect, and therefore not likely to have been 
ſo far regarded in that matter. They are now indeed ſince the growth 
of chriſtianity and mahometiſm in the world, reduced to an inconſidera- 
ble ſect; but anciently they were all the nations of the world, that worſhip- 
ped God by images. And that Mazmonides underſtood the name in this 
latitude, is plain from hence, that he tells us: The Sab:ans whom he ſpoke 
of, were a ſect © whole hereſy had overſpread almoſt all mankind. The 
remainder of this ſect {till ſubſiſts in the eaſt under the ſame name of J. 
bians, which they pretend to have received from Fabius a fon of Seth. 
And among the books, wherein the doctrines of their ſect are contained, 


— 
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they have one, which they call the book of Seth, and ſay, that it was writ- 
ten by that patriarch. That which hath given them the greateſt credit a- 
mong the people of the caſt is, that the beſt of their aſtronomers have been 
of this ſect, as Thebet Ebn Korrah, Albattani, and others. For the ſtars 
being the gods they worſhipped, they made them the chief ſubject of their 
ſtudies. Theſe Sabians in the conſecrating of their images uſed many in- 
cantations to draw down into them from the ſtars thoſe intelligences, for 
whom they erected them, whole power and influence, they held, did after- 
ward dwell in them. And from hence the whole foolery of Tele/ms, 
which ſome make ſo much ado about, had its original. 

DirzecTLy oppolite to theſe were the Mazrars, another ſe, who had 
their original in the ſame eaſtern countries. For“ they abominating all ima- 
ges worſhipped God only by fire. They began firſt in Perſſa, and there and 
in India, were the only places where this ſect was propagated, and there 
they remain even to this day. Their chief doctrine was, that there were 
two principles, one which was the cauſe of all good, and the other the 
cauſe of all evil, that is to ſay, God and the Devil: That the former is re- 
preſented by light, and the other by darkneſs, as their trueſt ſymbols; and 
that of the compoſition of theſe two all things in the world are made. The 
good God they name Zagdan, and alſo Ormuzd, and the evil god Ahra- 
man. The former is by the Greeks called Oramaſdes, and the latter Ar:- 
manius. And therefore when Xerxes prayed for that evil upon his ene- 
mies, that it might be put into the minds of all of them to drive their beſt 
and braveſt men from them, as the Athenians had Themiſtocles, * he ad- 
dreſſed his prayer to Arimanius the evil god of the Per/tans, and not to 
Oramaſdes their good God. And concerning theſe two Gods there was 
this difterence of opinion among them, that whereas ſome held both of 
them to have been from all eternity, there were others that contended, 
that the good God only was eternal, and that the other was created. But 
they both agreed in this, that there will be a continual oppoſition between 
theſe two till the end of the world: "That then the good God ſhall over- 
come the evil god, and that from thenceforward each of them ſhall have 
his world to himſelf, that is, the good God his world with all good men 
with him, and the evil god his world with all evil men with him : That 
darkneſs is the trueſt ſymbol of the evil god, and light the trueſt ſymbol 
of the good God. And therefore they always worſhipped him before tire, 
as being the cauſe of light, and eſpecially before the ſun, as being, in their 
opinion, the perfecteſt fire, and cauſing the perfecteſt light. And for this 
reaſon, in all their temples they had fire continually burning on altars, e- 
rected in them for that purpoſe. And before theſe ſacred fires they offer- 
ed up all their publick devotions, as likewiſe they did all their private de- 
votions before their private fires in their own houſes. 'Thus did they pay 
the higheſt honour to light, as being in their opinion the trueſt repreſen- 
tative of the good God, but always hated darkneſs, as being what they 
thought the trueſt repreſentative of the evil god, whom they ever had in 
the utmoſt deteſtation, as we now have the devil; and for an inſtance here- 


» Vide Pocockii ſpecimen Hiſtoriz Arabice, p. 146, 147, &c. & Hiſtoriam Religionis vetecum 
Perſarum per Th. Hyde. v T his Opinion Manes the Heretick received from them, and woult 
have introduced it into the Chriſtian Religion, it being the principal point, which thoſe of his Hereſy, 
called from him Manichees, endeavoured to impoſe upon the world, * Plutarchus in Themittocle. 
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of, whenever they had an occaſion in any of their writings to mention his 
name, they always wrote 1t backward, and inverſed, as thus, uud. ic 
And theſe were the tenets of this ſect, when on the death of Cambyſbs, 
Smerdis and Patisithes, the two chieteſt ringleaders of it, made that at- | 
tempt for the uſurping of the ſovereignty, which I have mentioned. 
An.521., TRE ſeven princes who had {lain theſe uſurpers, entering into conſul- 
ä tation among themſelves about the ſetling of the government, on the ſixth 
day after came to this agreement, That the monarchy ſhould be continu- 
ed in the ſame manner, as it had been eſtabliſhed by Cyrns, and that for 
the determining which of them ſhould be the monarch, they ſhould meet 
on horſeback the next morning againſt the riſing of the ſun, at a place in 
the ſuburbs of the city, which they had appointed for it, and that he whoſe 
horſe ſhould firſt neigh ſhould be the King. For the ſun being then the 
great deity of the Perſians, and equally adored by them all, whether of 
the Sabian or Magian lect, by this method they icemed to refer the ele- 
ction to it. But the groom of Darius, one of the ſeven princes, being in- 
formed of what was agreed on, made ule of a device which ſecured the 
crown to his maſter. For the night before having tyed a mare to the 
place where they were the next morning to meet, he brought Darius“ 
horſe thither, and put him to cover the mare. And therefore as ſoon as 
the princes came thither at the time appointed, Zarzwus's horſe, at the ſight 
of the place remembring the mare, ran thither and neighed, whereon he 
was forthwith ſaluted King by the reſt, and accordingly placed on the 
throne. He was the ſon of Hy/taſpes, a noble Per ſian of the royal family 
of Achemenes, who had followed Cyrus in all his wars. He was at that 
time governor of the Province of Perſia, and ſo continued for many 
years after his ſon's advancement to the throne. This Darius in the wri- 
tings of the later Per ſiaus is called Gu/htaſph, and his father Loraſph, and 
under theſe names they are much ſpoken of in that countrey even to this 
day. 

Tar empire of Per/ia being thus reſtored, and ſettled by the wiſdom 
and valour of theſe ſeven princes, they were afterwards admitted to extra- 
ordinary honours and privileges under the new King. For they were to 
have acceſs to his preſence at all times, whenever they ſhould defire, un- 
leſs only when he was accompanying with any of his wives, and their ad- 
vice was to be firſt had in the management of all the publick affairs of the 
empire. And whereas the King only wore his turbant directly upright, and 
all others till then with its top reverſed, or turned backward, theſe had it 
by way of ſpecial privilege granted unto them from thenceforth to wear 
their turbants with the top turned forward. For they having, when they 
went in to fall upon the Magzans, turned the back part of their turbants 
forward, that they might by that ſignal be the better known to each other 
in the ſcuffle, in memory of this, as an eſpecial mark of honour, they were 
permitted to wear their turbants in that manner ever afterward. And 
from this time the Perſian Kings of this race, had always ſeven chief coun- 
ſellors in the fame manner privileged, who were their prime aſliſtants in 
the government, and by whoſe advice all the publick affairs of the empire 
were tranſacted, and under this character we find them both in * the book 
of Ezra and in the book of Ether made mention of. 
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As ſoon as Darius was ſettled in the throne, to eſtabliſh him the fir- 
mer in it, he took to wife Atoſſa the daughter of Cyrus, and allo another 
daughter of his called Artiſtona. The former had been before wife to 
Cambyſes her brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the Magian, while he 
uſurped the throne. But Artiſtona was a virgin when he married her, and 
was the moſt belov'd by him of all his wives. Beſides theſe, he took alſo 
to wife Parmys, the daughter of the true Smerdis, brother of Cambyſes, 
and Phedyma the daughter of Oranes, by whoſe means the impoſture of 
the Magian was diſcovered, and by thele had a great many children, both 
ſons and daughters. 

ALTHOUGH by the death of the uſurper, his edict, which prohibited 
the building of the temple was now at an end, yet the Jews neglecting to 
reſume the work * God did for this reaſon ſmite the land with barrenneſs, 


1 


ſo that both the vintage and the harveſt fail'd them. But in the ſecond 4»: 529: 


year of Darius, they being by the prophet Haggai informed of the cauſe 
of this Judgment upon them, and exhorted to the doing of their duty for 
the averting of it, they betook themſelves again to prepare for the carry- 
ing on of the work. It was on the firſt day of the fixth month (which 
anſwers to about the middle of our Auguſt) that the word of the Lord 
by Haggai the prophet came to Zerubbabel the lon of Salathiel, governor 
of Judea, and to Jeſhua the ſon of Fozadack the high-prieſt, concerning 
this matter. And * on the twenty fourth day of the fame month they being 
excited hereby aroſe with all the remnant of the people, and obeyed the 
voice of the Lord, and again applied themſelves with all diligence to pro- 
vide ſtone and timber, and all other materials, that were neceſlary for the 
again carrying on of the work. And to encourage them to go on vigo- 
rouſly herewith, on the twenty firſt day of the ſeventh month 77. e. about 
the beginning of our October another meſſage from God came to them 
by the ſame prophet, which not only aſſured them of his preſence with 
them herein, to make 1t proſper in their hands, but alſo promiſed them 
that * the glory of the later houſe, when built, ſhould be greater than the 
glory of the former houſe; which was accordingly accompliſhed, when 
Chriſt our Lord came to this his temple, and honoured it with his pre- 
ſence. In all other reſpects this later temple, the ſame prophet tells us, 
at its firſt building was nothing in compariſon of the former. 

Ix the © eighth month of the ſame year (which anſwers to part of our Oco- 
ber and part of November) the word of the Lord came by Zechariah the 
prophet to the people of the Zews, exhorting them to repentance, and 
promiſing them mercy and favour on their obedience hereto. 

Ox the twenty fourth day of the ninth month (which fell about the 
beginning of our December) the Jews, after they had been employ'd from 
the twenty fourth day of the fixth month, in preparing materials for the 
temple, went on again with the building of it; * whereon the prophet 
Haggai promiſed them from God a deliverance from that barrenneſs of 
their land, with which it had been ſmitten, and plentiful encreaſe of all its 
fruits for the future. And alſo delivered unto Zerubbabel a meſſage from 
God, of mercy and favour unto him. 


= Herodotus, lib. 3. Haggai i. 6, 8, 9, 10, 11. ii. 17, 19. b Haggai 1. 1. 
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Ix the beginning of the next year, (which was the third year of Darius 


Darius 3-according to the | Babylonian and Perſian account, but the ſecond accor- 


ding to the Jewiſh) the Samaritans underſtanding that the building of the 
temple went on again, notwithſtanding the ſtop which they had procured 
to be put to it in the laſt reign, they betook themſelves again to their 
old malicious practices for the obſtructing of the work, and therefore ap- 
plied themſelves to Tatnai, whom Darius had made chief governor or 
prefect of all the provinces of Syria and Paleſtine (which was one of the 
twenty prefectures into which he had lately divided his whole empire) 
and made complaint to him againſt the Zews as to this matter, ſuggeſting 
that they proceeded herein without authority, and that it would tend to 
the prejudice of the King. Whereon Tatnaz being accompanied by Serhar-. 
boznai (who ſeems to have been then governor of Samaria) came to Je- 
ruſalem, to take an account of what was there a doing. But Tatuai be- 
ing a man of temper and juſtice, after he had made a view of the building, 
did not proceed roughly and raſhly to put a ſtop to it, but firſt enquired 
of the elders of the Jews by what authority they had gone on with it. And 
they having produced to him Gruss decree, he would not take upon him to 
contradict the ſame, or order any thing contrary to it upon his own au- 
thority, but firſt wrote lettters to the King, to know his pleaſure concern- 
ing it, wherein he fairly ſtated the caſe, ſetting forth the matter of fact, 
and alſo the Jews plea of Cyrus's decree for the juſtifying of themſelves 
herein, and thereon requeſted, that ſearch might be made among the re- 
cords of the kingdom, whether there were any ſuch decree granted by Cy- 
71s Or no, and that thereon the King would be pleaſed to ſignify unto him 
what he would have done herein. Whereon * ſearch being made, and 
the decree being found among the rolls in the royal palace of Ecbataua in 
Media, where Cyrus was when he granted it, the King reſolv'd to con- 
firm the lame. For having lately married two of the Daughters of Cyras, 
the better to fortify his title to the crown thereby, he thought it concern- 
ed him to do every thing that might tend to ſupport the honour and vene- 
ration which was due to the memory of that great prince, and therefore 
would ſuffer nothing to be infringed of that which he had ſo ſolemnly 
granted, but ordered his royal decree to be drawn, wherein recitement 
being made of the decree of Cyrus, he commanded it in every particular 
to be obſerved, and ſent it to Tatuai, and Setharvoznaz, to lee it fully and 
effectually put in execution, decreeing that whoſoever ſhould alter the fame, 
or put any obſtruction to it, ſhould have his houſe pulled down, and that a 
gallows being made of the timber of it, he ſhould be hanged thereon. 

Ox the twenty fourth day of the eleventh month (that is, about the 
beginning of our February) the prophet Zechariah had in a viſion that re- 
velation made unto him, which is contained in the book of his propheſies, 
from the 7 verſe of the 1* chapter to the 9 verſe of the vi” chapter. The 


| For the Babylonians and Perſians at this time began their year from the beginning of January ; bai 
the Jews from Nitan, about ten or eleven weeks after. And therefore ſeeing the eighth month (which 
anſwers in part to our October) was according to Zechariah (ch. i. v. 1.) in the ſecond year of Darius, 
whatſuever was ated from the beginning of January, within à year after muſs be in the third year of 
Darius, according to the Babyloniſh account, and alſo according to the exadt truth of the matter, Fir 
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ſubſtance of which is to expreſs the mercy that God would ſhew unto his 
people in the reſtoration and redemption of Sion, and the vengeance which 


he would execute upon thoſe that had oppreſſed them. 


Asour the beginning of the fourth year of Darius, his decree which 2 5 5 
confirmed that of Cyrus in favour of the Jews was brought to Jeruſalem. 
It was about the beginning of the former year, that Tatnai ſent to the King 
about it, and leſs than a year's time cannot be well allowed for the diſpatch 
of ſuch an affair. For the King then reſiding at Shyſhan in Perſia, was at 
ſuch a diſtance from Judea, that the journey of the meſſenger thither to 
him could not take up leſs than three months time, (for Ezra was four 
months in coming to Judea from Babylon, which was at leaſt one quarter 
of the way nearer) and on his arrival 1t cannot be ſuppoſed, that in a court 
where the government of ſo great an empire was managed, he could im- 
mediately come at a diſpatch. The multiplicity of other affairs there agi- 
tated mult neceſſarily detain him ſome time, before it could it come to his 
turn to be heard for the delivery of his meſſage, and when he had ob- 
tained an order to ſearch among the records of the empire for the decree 
of Cyrus, (which we cannot 1magine to have been without a farther time 
of attendance) he or ſome other mellenger firſt went to Babylon to make 
the ſearch there, and on his failing of finding it in that place, he went from 
thence to Echatana the capital of Media, where having found the enrol- 
ment of it (for it ſeems Cyrus was there when he granted it) he returned 
with it from thence to $hy/harn. In which three journeys and two ſearches, 
conſidering the diſtance of the ſaid three places from each other, and the 
vaſt number of records which in the regiſtries of ſo large an empire muſt 
be turned over for the finding of that which was ſearched for, leſs than 
five months could not have been expended. And when the record of Cy- 
rus's decree was brought from Ecbataua to Shuſhan, a month is the leaſt 
time that can be ſuppoſed for the diſpatch of the new decree which Da- 
rius made in confirmation of it; and then three months more mult be al- 
lowed for the carrying of it to Tat uai, and from him to Juda. All which 
put together make a full year, from the time of Tatuai's writing his letter, 


to the time of the arrival of Darzuns's decree in anſwer to it. 
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nai and Setharboznat, on the peruſal of it, found how ſtrictly the King re- 
quired obedience to be given thereto, they durſt not but act in conformi- 
ty to it, and therefore they did immediately let the Fews know hereof, 
and forthwith took care to have it fully and eftectually put in execution. 
And from that time the building of the houte went on ſo ſucceſsfully, that 
it was fully finiſhed within three years after. For by virtue of this decree 
the Jews were not only fully authorized to go on with the building, but 
were alſo furniſhed with the expences of it out of the taxes of the Province. 
This had been granted by Cyrus in the former decree, but by the undcr- 
hand dealings of the Samaritans, and other enemies, in corrupting thoſe, 
thro' whoſe hands the adminiſtration of the publick affairs and publick re- 
venues paſled, this part of Cyrzs's decree was rendred ineffectual during a 

eat part of his reign, and thro' the whole reign of Cambyſes. Ard there- 
. during all that time the eus being left to carry on the work at their 
own charges only, and they being then very poor, as being newly returned 
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from their captivity, it went very flowly on. But being now helped a. 
gain by the King's bounty, they followed it with that diligence, that they 
ſoon brought it to a concluſion. 

Tas publiſhing of this decree at Jeruſalem may be reckoned the tho- 
rough reſtoration of the Jeuiſh ſtate. And from the thorough deſtructi- 
on of it in the burning of the city and temple of Zeru/alem by the Chal. 
deans to this time is juſt ſeventy years. The time falling ſo exactly, and 
the prophet Zechariah confirming it by expreſſing under * the fourth year 
of Darius, that the mourning and faſting of the Zews for the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, and the utter driving of them out of the land on the death 
of Gedaliah was then juſt ſeventy years; this hath given a plauſible handle 
to ſome for the placing of the beginning of the ſeventy years of the Baby- 
loniſh captivity, ſpoken of by Jeremiah, at the deſtruction of Jeruſalom, 
and the end of them at the publication of this decree of Darius. But the 
Scripture plainly tells us, that theſe ſeventy years as propheſied of by the 
prophet Feremiah, began from the fourth year of 7ehozakim, and ex- 
pired * on the firſt of Cyrus, on his then granting his decree for the re- 
building of the temple, and the return of the Jet again into their own land. 
But this matter will admit of a very eaſy reconciliation, for both computa- 
tions may very well ſtand together. For though the Babylonzſh captivity 
did begin from the fourth of Zehozakim, when Nebuchadnezzar firſt ſub- 
jugated the land, and carried away to Babylon the firſt captives, yet it was 
not completed till he had abſolutely deſtroyed it in the eleventh year of 
Zedekiah, which was juſt eighteen years after. And ſo likewiſe, tho” the 
deliverance from this captivity, and the reſtoration of the Zewz/h ſtate there- 
on, was begun by the decree of Cyrus in the firſt year of his reign, yet it 
was not completed till that decree was put in full vigour of execution by 
the decree which Darius granted in the fourth year of his reign for the 
confirmation of it, which was alſo juſt eighteen years after. And there- 
fore if we reckon from the beginning of the captivity to the beginning of 
the reſtoration, we mult reckon from the fourth year of Fehozakim to 
the firſt of Cyrus, which was juit ſeventy years; and if we reckon from 
the completion of the captivity to the completion of the reſtoration, we 
mulſt reckon from the eleventh year of Zedekah to the fourth of Darius, 
which was alſo juſt ſeventy years. So that whether we reckon from the 
beginning of the captivity to the beginning of the reſtoration, or from 
the completing of the captivity to the completing of the reſtoration, Je- 
remiah's propheſy of the ſeventy years captivity will be both ways equally 
accompliſhed, and therefore I doubt not but that both ways were equally 
intended therein, tho' the words of the propheſy ſeem chiefly to refer to 
the former. | 

Ox the publication of this decree of Darius, and the care that was ta- 
ked to have it fully put in execution, without ſuffering any of thoſe de- 
vices to obſtruct it, which had rendred the former decree ineffectual, the 
work of the temple went on very ſucceſsfully, and the {tate of the eus 
in Judea and Feruſalem ſeemed ſo thoroughly reſtored, that the Fews who 
were in Babylon, on their having had an account hereof, thought it might not 
be any longer proper to keep thoſe faſts, which hitherto they had obſerved 
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for ſeventy years paſt, for the deſtruction which Judab and Jeruſalem had 
ſuffered from the Chaldeans in the time of Zedekzah, as looking on them 
now to have obtained a thorough reſtoration from it. And therefore ? ſent 
meſſengers to Jeruſalem, Sherezer and Regem-melech, to ask advice of the 
prieſts and prophets that were there, concerning this matter. For from 
the time of the deſtruction of the city and temple of Jeruſalem, the Jews 
of the captivity had kept four faſts in commemoration of the calamities 
which then hapned to their nation; the * firſt on the tenth day of the tenth 
month, becauſe then Nebuchadnezzar firſt laid ſiege to Jeruſalem in the 
ninth year of Zedekzah; the *{econd on the ninth day of the fourth month, 
becauſe on that day the city was taken; the third * on the tenth day of 
the fifth month, becauſe then the city and temple were burnt by Nebu— 
zaradan; and the fourth © on the third day of the ſeventh month, becauſe 
on that day Gedaliah was lain, and the remainder of the people were 
thereon diſperſed and driven out of the land, which completed the deſo- 
lation of it. Concerning all which faſts, and the queſtion of the Baby/o- 
niſh Jews propoſed concerning them, God gave them by the prophet Ze- 
chariah that anſwer, which we have in the ſeventh and eighth chapters of 
his propheſies. Therein the faſts of the fifth and ſeventh month are ſaid 
to have been obſerved for ſeventy years paſt. And from the nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar according to the Jewiſh account, (which was the 
ſeventeenth according to the Bahylonih account) when Jeruſalem was 
deſtroyed to the fourth year of Darius Hyſtaſpis, when the Few: ſtate 
was again thoroughly reſtored, were juſt ſeventy years according to the 
canon of Prolomy. So the ſacred and prophane chronology do both ex- 
actly agree in this matter. Ihe eus {till obſerve theſe four faſts even to 
this day, tho' not exactly on the {ame days in their * preſent calendar, as 
in the former. | | 

I the beginning of the fifth year of Darius hapned the revolt of the 
Babylonians, which coſt him the trouble of a tedious ſiege again to reduce 
them. For it laſted twenty months. This city having for many years du- 
ring the Babylouiſh empire been the miſtreſs of the eaſt, and domineer'd 
over all the countries round about them, could not bear the ſubjection 
which they were fallen under to the Per/rans, eſpecially after they had re- 
moved the imperial ſeat of the empire from Babylon to Shuſhan. For that 
much diminiſhed the grandeur, pride and wealth of the place, which they 
thought they could no other way again retrieve, but by ſetting up for 
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themſelves againſt the Per/zans, under a King of their own, in the ſame + 


manner as they had formerly done under Nabopollaſar againſt the Afri- 
ans. And therefore taking the advantage of the revolution which hapned 
in the Per ſiau empire, firſt on the death of Camby/es, and after on the 


{laying of the Magians, they began to lay in all manner of proviſions for 


the war; and after they had covertly done this for four years together, till 


Zech. vii. z 2 Kings xxv. 1. Jer. Iii. 4. Zech. viii. 19. 2 2 Kings xx. 3, 
Jer. xxix. 2. Zech. viii. 19. b Jer. Iii. 12. Zech. vii. 3. 5. and viii. 19. c Jer. Ali. 1. 
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* Their preſent Calendar was made by R. Hillel, about the year of our Lord 360. Their former year 
was a lunar year reconciled to a ſolar by intercalations, but in what form is uncertain, only it was al- 
ways to have its beginning about the time of the vernal equinox, to which ſeaſon the products of their 
flocks and their fields, which were required to be uſed at their feaſts of the paſſover, and the pentecaſt, 
neceſſarily fixed it. t Herod, lib. 3. Juſtin. lib. 1. c. 10, Poly uus, lib. 7. 
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they had fully ſtored the city for many years to come, in the fifth year 
they broke out into an open revolt, which drew Darius upon them with 
all his forces to beſiege the city. In the beginning of the third year of 
Darius, we learn from the prophet Zechariah, that the whole empire 
was then in peace; and therefore the revolt could not then have hapned; 
and the meſſage of Sherezer and Regem-melech from Babylon, in the 
fourth year of his reign proves the {ame for that year alſo. And therefore 
it could not be till the fifth year that this war broke out. As ſoon as the 
Babylonians ſaw themſelves begirt by ſuch an army as they could not cope 
with in the field, they turned their thoughts wholly to the ſupporting of 
themſelves in the ſiege; in order whereto they took a reſolution, the moſt 
deſperate and barbarous that ever any nation practiſed. For to make their 
proviſions latt the longer, they agreed to cut off all unneceſſary mouths 
among them; and therefore drawing together all the women and children, 
they ſtrangled them all, whether wives, ſiſters, daughters, or young chil- 
dren uſeleſs for the wars, excepting only that every man was allowed to 
ſave one of his wives, which he belt loved, and a maid-ſervant to do the 
work of the houſe. And hereby was very ſignally fulfilled the propheſy 
of 1/aiah againſt them, in which he foretold, That two things ſhould come 
to them in a moment, in one day, the loſs of children and widowhood, and 
that theſe ſhould come upon them in their perfection for the multitude of 
their ſorceries, and the great abundance of their inchantments. And in 
what greater perfection could theſe calamities come upon them, than when 
they themſelves thus upon themſelves became the executioners of them? 
And in many other particulars did God then execute his vengeance upon 
this wicked and abominable city, which was toretold by ſeveral of the pro- 
phets; and the Fews were as often warned to come out of the place be- 
fore the time of its approach, that they might not be involved in it. And 
eſpecially ® the prophet Zechariah about two years before ſent them a 
call from God, that is, 70 Lion, that dwelt with the daughter of Babylon, 
to flee and come forth from that land, that they might be delivered from the 
plague which God was going to inflict upon it. And when Sherezer and 
Regem-melech returned to Babylon, no doubt they carried back with them 
from this prophet a repetition of the ſame call; and altho' it be no where 
ſaid, that they paid obedience to it, and fo ſaved themſelves; yet we may 
take it for certain, that they did, and by ſeaſonably removing from Baby- 
lon before the ſiege begun, avoided partaking of the calamities of it. For 
almoſt all the propheſies concerning this heavy judgment upon Babylon 
ſpeaking of it, as the vengeance of God upon them for their cruel deal- 
ings with his people, when they were delivered into their hands; and 
they all at the fame time promiſing peace, mercy and favour to all that 
were of his people; and particularly ſuch a promiſe having been ſent them 
but the year before by Sherezer and Regem-melech, it is utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the whole tenour of theſe ſacred predictions, that any of the 
Jewiſh nation ſhould be ſufferers with the Babylonzans in this war, and 
therefore we may aſſuredly infer, that they were all gone out of this place 
before this war begun. 

DARIUS having lain before Babylon a year and eight months, 
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at length toward the end of the ſixth year of his reign he took it; by: the. 
ſtratagem of Zopyrus, one of his chief commanders. For he having cut. 
off his noſe and ears, and mangled his body all over with ſtripes, fled in 
this condition to the beſieged, where feigning to have ſuffered all this by. 
the cruel uſage of Darius, he grew thereby ſo far into their confidence, 
as at length to be made the chief commander of their forces, which truſt: 
he made uſe of to deliver the city to his maſter, which could: ſcarce have 
been any other way taken. For the walls by reaſon of their height and 
ſtrength made the place impregnable againſt all ſtorms, batteries and aſ- 
faults; and it being furniſhed with proviſions for a great many years, and; 
having alſo large quantities of void ground within the city, from the cul- 
tivation of which it might annually be ſupplied with much more, it could. 
never have been ſtarved into a ſurrender; and therefore at length it muſk 
have wearied and worn out Darius and all his army, had it not been thus 
delivered into his hands by this ſtratagem of Zapyrus, for which he de- 
ſervedly rewarded him with the higheſt honours he could heap on him all 
his life after. As ſoon as Darius was maſter of the place, he took away 
1 all their hundred gates, and beat down their walls from two. hundred 
cubits (which was their former height) to fifty cubits, and of theſe walls 
only Strabo, and other after-writers are to be underſtood, when they de- 
ſcribe the walls of Babylon to be no more than fifty cubits high. And as 
to the inhabitants, after having given them for a {poil to his Per/iars, who 
had been before their fervants, according to the propheſy of Zechariah, 
(c. ii. 9.) and impaled three thouſand of the moſt guilty and active of 
them in the revolt, he pardoned all the reft. But by reaſon of the dettru. 
Rion they had made of their women in the beginning of the ſiege, he was 
forced to ſend for fifty thouſand of that fex out of the other provinces of 
the empire to ſupply them with wives, without which the place muſt ſoon 
have become depopulated for want of propagation. 

Anp here it is to be obſerved, that the puniſhment of Babylon kept 
pace with the reſtoration of Judah and Jeruſalem, according to the pro- 
pheſy of the prophet Jeremiah (ch. xxv. 12, 13.) whereby he foretold, That 
when the ſeventy years of Judah's captivity ſhould be accompliſhed, God 
would puniſh the King of Babylon, aud that nation for their iniquity, aud 
the land of the Chaldeans, and would make it a perpetual deſolation, and 
world bring upon that land all the words which be had pronounced againſt 
it. For accordingly, when the reſtoration of Judah began in the fir{t of 
Cyrus, after the expiration of the firſt ſeventy years, that is, from the fourth 
of Jehozakim to the firſt of Cyras, then began Babylon's puniſhment in be- 
ing conquered and ſubjected to the Perſians, in the ſame manner as they 
had conquered and ſubjected the Jews to them, in the beginning of the 
faid ſeventy years. And after the expiration of the ſecond ſeventy years, 
that is, from the nineteenth of Nebuchadue g gar, when Judah and Jeru- 
fatem. were thoroughly delolated, to the fourth of Darius, when the re- 
ſtoration of both was completed, then the deſolation of Babylon was alſg 
in a great meaſure completed in the devaſtation, which was then brought 
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upon it by Darius. In the firſt part of their puniſhment their King was 
ſlain, and their city taken, and thenceforth, from being the lady of king- 
dome, and miſtreſs of all the eaſt, it became ſubject to the Per/ians. And 
whereas before it had been the metropolis of a great empire, this honour 
was now taken from it, and the imperial feat removed from thence to 
Shuſhan or Suſa, (for this ſeems to have been done in the firſt year of Cy- 
»us's reign over the whole empire) and Babylon thenceforth inſtead of ha- 
ving a King, had only a deputy reſiding there, who govern'd it as a pro- 
vince of the Per/ian empire. And at the ſame time that the city was thus 
brought under, the countrey was deſolated and deſtroyed by the inunda- 
tion, that was cauſed by turning of the river onthe taking of the city, which 
hath been already ſpoken of, and thereon it became @ poſſeſſion for the bit- 
tern, and pools of water, as the Prophet 1/aiah foretold, (ch. xiv. 23.) and 
the ſea came up upon Babylon, and ſhe was covered with the multitude of the 
waves thereof, according as Jeremiah propheſied hereof (ch. li. 42.) And 
in the ſecond part of their puniſhment on Darius's taking the place, all 
that calamity and devaſtation was brought upon it, which hath been al- 
ready ſpoken of, and from that it did never any more recover it ſelf, but 
languiſhed a while, and at length ended, according to the words of Jere- 
miah, in a perpetual de ſolat ion. X 
Ix the ſixth year of Darius, according to the Zew/h account, and on 
the third day of the twelfth month, called the month of Adar, (which an- 
ſwered to part of the third, and part of the fourth month of the Babyloni/h 
year, and conſequently was in the ſeventh year of Darius, according to 
the Babyloniſh account) the building of the temple at Jeruſalem was finiſh- 
ed, and the dedication of it was celebrated by the prieſts and Levzres, 
and all the reſt of the congregation of 1/rael, with great joy and ſolemnity. 
And among other ſacrifices then offered, there was a ſin- offering for all 1/- 
rael of twelve he- goats, according to the number of the tribes of Yael, 
which is a farther addition of proof to what hath been above- ſaid, that on 
the return of Judah and Benjamin from the Babyloniſh captivity, ſome al- 
ſo of each of the other tribes of /iael returned with them out of Mia, 
Babylon, and Media, whither they had been before carried, and joining 
with them in the rebuilding of the temple, (to which they had originally 
an equal right) partaked alſo in the ſolemnity of this dedication, otherwiſe 
there is no reaſon why any ſuch offering ſhould have been then made in 
their behalf. But the moſt of them that returned being of the tribe of 
Judah, that ſwallowed up the names of all the reſt, for from this time the 
whole people of 1/-aes, of what tribe ſoever they were, began to be cal- 
led Jews, and by that name they have all of them been ever ſince known 
all the world over. | 
Tris work was twenty years in finiſhing. For ſo many years were e- 
lapſed from the ſecond of Cyrus when it was firſt begun, to the ſeventh of 
Darius when it was fully finiſhed. During the latter part of the reign of 
Cyrus, and thro' the whole reign of Camby/es, it met with ſuch diſcou- 
ragements thro” the fraudulent devices of the Samarztars, that it went but 
ſlowly on for all that time. And during the ufurpation of the Magians, 
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and for almoſt * two years after, it was wholly ſuppreſſed, that is, till to- 
wards the latter end of the ſecond year of the reign of Darius. But then 
it being again reſumed on the preaching of the prophets Haggai and Ze- 
chariah, and afterwards encouraged and helped torward by the decree of 
Darius, it was thenceforth carried on with that vigour, eſpecially thro' 
the exhortations and propheſies of the two prophets I have mentioned, 
that in the beginning of the ſeventh year of Darius it was fully finiſhed, 
and dedicated anew to the ſervice of God, in the manner as hath been 
ſaid. In this dedication the cxlvi”, cxlvi”, and the cxlviii* P/a/ms ſeem 
to have been ſung. For in the Septuagint verſion they are ſtyled the P/alms 
of Haggai and Zechariah, as if they had been compoſed by them for this 
occaſion. And this, no doubt, was from ſome ancient tradition, but in 
the original Hebrew theſe Pſalms have no ſuch title prefix'd to them, nei- 
ther have they any other to contradict it. | 

Tur decree whereby this temple was finiſhed, having been granted by 
Darius at his palace in Shuſhan, (or Suſa, as the Greeks call the place) in 
remembrance hereof * the eaſtern gate in the outer wall of the temple was 
from this time called the gate of $huſhan, and a picture and draught of 
that city was portrayed in ſculpture over it, and there continued till the 
laſt deſtruction of that temple by the Romans. 

Is the next month after the dedication, which was the Month Nan, 
the firſt of the Zews/h year, the temple being now made fit for all parts of 
the divine ſervice, ' the paſſover was obſerved in it on the fourteenth da 
of that month, according to the law of God, and ſolemnized by all the 
children of /7ae/ that were then returned from the captivity, with great 
joy and gladneſs of heart, becauſe, ſaith the book of Ezra, © The Lord hath 
made them joyful, and turned the heart of the king of Ailyria unto them, to 
ftrengthen their hands in the work of the houſe of God, the God of Iirael ; 
from whence * archbiſhop *U/ſher infers, that Babylon mult neceſſarily have 
been reduced by Darius before this time. For otherwiſe he thinks he 
could not have been here ſtyled King of AH ia, Babylon being then the 
metropolis of that Kingdom. 

Av if we will add one {tage more to the two above-mentioned, of the 
captivity and reſtoration of Judah, and place the full completion of the 
captivity in the twenty third of Nehuchadnezzar according to the Jewiſh 
account, (which was the twenty firſt according to the Bavbyloni/h) * when 
Nebuzaradan carried away the laſt remainder of the land: And the full 
completion of the reſtoration at the finiſhing of the temple, and the reſto- 
ration of the divine worſhip therein, this ſtage will have the like diſtance 
of ſeventy years. For the dedication of this temple, and the folemnizing 
of the firſt paſſoever in it, being in the ſeventh year of Darius, it will fall 
in the ſeventieth year from the ſaid twenty third of Nebuchadnezzar, ac- 
cording to Prolemy's canon. So that taking it which way you will, and at 
what ſtage you pleaſe, the propheſy of Jeremiah will be fully and exactly 
accompliſhed concerning this matter. And here ending the rebuilding of 
the ſecond temple, I ſhall herewith end this book. 


In the firſt of Eſdras, Ver. 73. it's ſaid, That the time of the ſtop, which was put to the building 
tas to years. x See Lighttoot of the Temple, e. 3. Eta vi. 19---22. - Ezra vi. 22. 
Annales veteris Teſtamenti ſub A. M. 3489. fer. lii. 30. < T hat is, reckoning the 
twenty third year of Nebuchadnezzar according to the Jewiſh account, to be the twenty firſt according 
to the Babyloniſh account, which Ptolemy: wen? by. 
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An. 514. FORTE HE Samaritans ſtill carrying on their former ſpite and 
Darius 8. of er mail} rancor againſt the Jeu, gave them new trouble on 

* this occaſion. The tribute of Samaria had been al. 
ſigned firſt * by Cyrus, and afterwards * by Darius, for 
the reparation of the temple at Jeru/alem, and the fur- 
niſhing of the 7ews with ſacrifices, that © oblations and 
prayers might there daily be offered up for the King 
and the royal family, and for the welfare and pr 0 


ſperity of the Perſian empire. This was a matter of great regret and 
heart-burning to the Samaritans, and was in truth the ſource and the t true 
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original reaſon of all the oppoſitions which they made againſt them. For 
they thought it an indignity upon them to be forced to pay their tribute 
to the Jews, and therefore they did * by bribes, and other underhand 
dealings, prevail with the miniſters, and other othcers to whoſe charge this 
matter belonged, during the latter part of the reign of Cyrzs, and all the 
time of Camby/es, to put a ſtop to this aſſignment, and did all elle that 
they could wholly to quaſh it. But the grant being again * renewed by 
Darius, and the execution of it fo ſtrictly enjoyned in the manner as hath 
been before related, the tribute was thenceforth annually paid to the end 
for which it was aſſigned, without any more gainſaying till this year. But 
now, on pretence that the temple was finiſnhed, (though the our-buildings 
{till remained unrepaired, and were not nnithed till many years after) they 
f refuſed to let the Fews any longer have the tribute, alledging, that it be- 
ing aſſigned them for the repairing of their temple, now the temple was 
repaired the end of that aſſignment was cealed, and that conſequently the 
payment of the ſaid tribute was to ceaſe with it, and for this reaton would 
pay it no longer to them. MW hereon the Zews, to right themſelves in this 
matter, ſent Zerubbabel the governor, with Mordecai and Ananias, two 
other principal men among them, with a complaint to Darius of the wrong 
that was done to them, in the detaining of his royal bounty from them, con- 
trary to the purport of the edict which he had in that behalf made. The 
King, on the hearing of the complaint, and the informing of himſelf about 
it, itTued out his royal order to his officers at Samarza, ſtrictly requiring 
and commanding them to take effectual care, that the Samaritans obſerve 
his edict in paying their tribute to the temple of Jeruſalem as formerly, 
and no more, on any pretence whatſoever, give the Jes any cauſe for 
the future to complain of their failure herein. And after this we hear. no 


more of any oppoſition or conteſt concerning this matter, till the time of 


Sanballat, which was many years after. 

From the time of the reduction of Babylon, Darius had ſet himſelf to 
make great preparations for a war againſt the Scrythians, that inhabited 
thoſe countries which lye between the Danube and the Tauais; his pre- 
tence for it was to be revenged on them for their having invaded Alia, 
and held it in ſubjection to them eight and twenty years, as hath been a- 
fore related. This was in the time of Cyaxares, the firſt of that name 
King of Medza, about an hundred and twenty years before. But for want 
of a better colour for that, which his ambition and thirſt for conqueſt on- 
ly led him to, this was given out for the reaſon of the war. In order 
whereto, having drawn together an army of ſeven hundred thouſand men, 
he marched with them to the Thracian Boſphorus, and having there paſſed 
over it on a bridge of boats he brought all Thrace in ſubjection to him, and 
then marched to the Jer, or Danube, where he appointed his fleet to 
come to him, (which conſiſted moſtly of Tonzans, and other Grecian nati- 
ons, dwelling in the maritime parts of Aſa, and on the Helleſpont) he there 
paſſed over another bridge of boats into the countrey of the Scyrhiars, 
and having there for three months time purſued them through ſeveral de- 
ſert and uncultivated countries, where they drew him, by their flight, of 
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purpoſe to haraſs and deſtroy his army, he was glad at laſt to return with 
one half of them, having loſt the other halt in this unfortunate and ill pro- 
jected expedition. And had not the ſonzans by the perſuaſion of He- 


ſliæus prince of Miletus, (or tyrant, as the Greczans call him) contrary to 


the opinion of others among them, ſtayed with the fleet to afford him a 
paſſage back, he and all the reſt muſt have periſhed alſo. Miltiades, prince 
of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, which lyes at the mouth of the Helleſpont, 
being one of thoſe who attended Darius with his ſhips, was earneſt for 
their departure, and the firſt that moved it, telling them, that by their 
going away, and leaving Darius and his army to perith on the other fide 
of the Danube, they had a fair opportunity of breaking the power of the 
Perſians, and delivering themſelves from the yoke of that tyranny, which 
would be to the advantage of every one of their reſpective countries. 
This was urged by him in a council of the chief commanders, and 
would certainly have taken place, but that Heſtiæus in anſwer hereto 
ſoon made them ſenſible what a dangerous risk they were going to run. 
For he convinced them, that if this were done, the people of each of 
their cities, being freed from the fear of the Per/rans, would immedi- 
ately riſe upon them to recover their liberties, and this would end in the 
ruine of every one of them, who now with ſovereign authority under thc 
protection of Darius ſecurely reigned over them. Which being the truc 
{tate of their caſe, this argument prevailed with them, ſo that they all re- 
ſolved to ſtay, and this gave Darius the means of again repaſling the river 
into Thrace, where having left Megabyzus one of his chief commanders 
with part of his army to finiſh his conqueſts in thoſe parts, and thoroughly 
ſettle the countrey in his obedience, he repaſſed the Boſphorus with the 
reſt, and retired to Sardis, where he ſtayed all the winter, and the moſt 
part of the enſuing year, to refreſh his broken forces, and re-ſettle his af- 
fairs in thoſe parts of his empire, after the ſhock that had been given 
them by the batfle and loſs which he had ſuſtained in this ill-adviſed ex- 
edition. 

: MEGABYTZTUS having reduced moſt of the nations of Thrace under 
the Perſian yoke, returned to Sardis to Darius, and from thence accom- 
panied him to Suſa, whither he marched back about the end of the year, 
after having appointed Artaphernes, one of his brothers, governor of S$ar- 
dis, and Otanes chief commander of Thrace, and the maritime parts ad- 
joining, in the place of Megabyzus. This Otanes was the ſon of S$:/am- 
nec, one of the royal judges of Perſia, who having been convicted of bri- 
bery and corruption by Camby/es, there is related this remarkable inſtance 
of that King's juſtice towards him, that he cauſed him to be flay'd 
alive, and making with his skin a covering for the ſeat of the tribunal, 
made this his ſon, whom he appointed to ſucceed him in his office, to fit 
thereon, that being thus put in mind of his father's puniſhment, he might 
thereby be admoniſh'd to avoid his crime. 

Tu Scythians, to be revenged on Darius for his invading their coun- 
trey, | paſs'd over the Danube, and ravaged all thoſe parts of Thrace that 
had ſubmitted to the Per/rans as far as the Helleſpout, whereon Miltiales 
to avoid their rage fled from the Cher/oneſus, but on the retreat of the e- 
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nemy he returned, and was again reinſtated in his former power by the 
inhabitants of the countrcy. | 


ABour this time Darius, being deſirous to enlarge his dominions eaſt- 4». 50g. 
ward, in order to the conquering of thoſe countries, laid a deſign of firſt Parius 


making a diſcovery of them, for which purpoie having built a fleet of 25 
ſhips at Caſpatyrus, a city on the river Indus, and as far up upon it as the 
borders of Scythia, he gave the command of it to Slax a Grecian of Ca- 
ryandia, a City in Caria, and one well skill'd in maritime affairs, and ſent 
him down the river to make the belt diſcoveries he could of all the parts 
which lay on the banks of it on either ſide, ordering him for this end to 
ſail down the current till he ſhould arrive at the mouth of tte river, and 
that then paſling through it into the ſouthern ocean he could ſhape his 
courſe weſtward, and that way return home. Which orders he having 
exactly executed, he returned by the ſtreights of Babelmandel and tie red 
ſea, and on the thirtieth month after his firſt ſetting out from Caſpatyrus 
landed in Eg yp, at the ſame place, from whence Necho King of Egypt. 
formerly ſent out his Phæniciaus to fail round the coaſts of Africa, which 
it's moſt likely was the port where now the town of Jzes itand>, at the 
hither end of the ſaid red ſea. And from thence he went to da, and there 
gave Darius an account of all the diſcoveries which he had made. After 
this Darius centred India with an army, and brought all that large coun- 
trey under him, and made it the twentieth prefecture of his empire, 
from whence he annually received a tribute of three hundred and ſixty ta- 
lents of gold, according to the number of the days of the then Per/iar 
year, appointing a talent to be paid him for every day in it. This pay- 
ment was made him according to the ſtandard of the Euboic talent, which 
was near the ſame with the Attic, and therefore according to the loweſt 
computation it amounted to the value of one million and ninety five thou- 
| ſand pound of our money. 

A * tedition happening in Naxus, the chief ifland of the Cyc/ades in the 
Eygean ſea, now called the Archipelago, and the better ſort being therein is. 
overpowered by the greater number, many of the wealthieſt of the inha- 
bitants were expelled the ifland, and driven into baniſhment. W hereon 
retiring to Miletus, they there begged the aſſiſtance of 4r;/ageras, forthe 
reſtoring of them again to their countrey. This Ariſtagoras then govern- 
ed that city as deputy to Heſtiæus, whoſe nephew and 1on-in-law he was, 
Heſtiæus being then abſent at Su/a in Perſia. For Darius on his return 
to Sard:s, after his unfortunate expedition againſt the S thiaus, being tho- 
roughly informed that he owed the ſafety of himſelf and all his army to 

Heſtizns, in that he perſuaded the Ioniaus not to deſert him at the Danube, 
ſent for him to come to him, and having acknowledged his ſervice bid him 
ask his reward. Whereon he deſired of him the Edonian Myrcinus, a 
territory on the river Stiymon in Thrace, in order to build a city there, 
and having obtained his requeſt, immediately on his return to Miletus he 
equipped a fleet and failed for Thrace, and having there taken poſſeſſion 
of the territory granted him, did forthwith ſet himſelf on the enterprize 
of building his intended city in the place projected. Megaby zus being then 
governor of Thrace, for Darius, ſoon ſaw what danger this might create 
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to the King's affairs in thoſe parts. For he conſidered that the new-built 
city ſtood upon a navigable river, that the countrey thereabout afforded 
abundance of timber for the building of ſhips, that it was inhabited by fe. 
veral nations both of Greeks and Barbarzans, which could furniſh a great 
multitude of men fit for military ſervice both by ſea and land ; that if theſe 
ſhould get ſuch a crafty and enterprizing perſon as Heſtiæus at the head 
of them, they might ſoon grow to a power both by ſea and land too hard 
for the King to maſter, and that eſpecially ſince from their ſilver and gold 
mines, of which there were many in that countrey, they might be furniſhed 
with means enough to carry on any enterprize they ſhould undertake. All 
this on his return to Sardzs he repreſented unto the King, who being there- 
by made fully ſenſible of the error he had committed, for the remedying of 
it ſent a meſſenger to Myrcinus, to call Heſtiæus to Sardis to him, under 
pretence that having great matters in deſign, he wanted his counſel and 
advice concerning them, by which means having gotten him into his power 
he carried him with him to Su, pretending that he needed ſuch an able 
counſellor and ſo faithful a friend to be always about him to adviſe with 
on all occaſions that might happen, and that he would make him ſo far a 
partaker of his fortunes by his royal bounty to him in Pera, that he ſhould 
have no reaſon any more to think either of Myrcinus or Miletus. Heſtiæus 
hereon ſeeing himſelf under a neceſſity of obeying, accompanied Darius 
to Su ſa, and appointed Ariſtagoras to govern at Miletus in his abſence, 
and to him the baniſhed Nax:ans applied for relief. As ſoon as Ariſtago- 
ras underſtood from them their caſe, he entertained a delign of improving 
this opportunity to the making of himſelf matter of Naxas, and therefore 
readily promiſed them all the relief and aſſiſtance which they deſired. But 
not being ſtrong enough of himfelf ro accompliſh what he intended, he 
went to Jardzs, and communicated the matter to Artaphernes, telling 
him, that this was an opportunity offered for the putting of a rich and fer- 
tile ifland into the King's hands; that if he had that, all the reſt of the Cy- 
clades would of courſe fall under his power alſo; and that then Eubæa, an 
ifland as big as Cyprus, lying next, would be an eaſy conqueſt, from whence 
he would have an open paſſage into Greece, for the bringing of all that 
countrey under his obedience, and that an hundred ſhips would be ſufhci- 
ent to accompliſh this enterprize. Artaphernes on the hearing of the pro- 
poſal was ſo much pleaſed with it, that inſtead of the hundred ſhips which 
Ariſtagoras demanded, he promiſed him two hundred, provided the King 
liked hereof, and accordingly on his writing to him having received his 
anſwer of approbation, he ſent him the next ſpring to Miletus the num- 
ber of ſhips which he had promiſed, under the command of AMegabares, a 
noble Perſiau of the Achæmenian or royal family. But his commiſſion be- 
ing to obey the orders of Ar:i/tagoras, and the haughty Perſian not brook- 
ing to be under the command of an Iouianu, this created a diſſenſion between 
the two generals, which was carried on ſo far, that Megabates to be reven- 
ged on Ariſtagoras betrayed the deſign to the Naxians, whereon they pro- 
vided ſo fully for their defence, that after the Per/ians had in the ſiege of 
the chief city of the ifland ſpent four months, and all their proviſions, they 
were forced to retire for want wherewith there any longer to fubſiſt, and 
ſo the whole plot miſcarried; the blame whereof being by Megabates al! 
laid upon Ariſtagoras, and the falſe accuſations of the one being more fa- 
vourably heard than the juſt defence of the other, Artaphernes charged on 
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him all the expences of the expedition, and it was given him to underſtand, 
that they would be exacted of him to the utmoſt penny; which being more 
than he was able to pay, he foreſaw that this muſt end not only in the loſs 
of his government, but alſo in his utter ruine, and therefore being driven 
into extremities by the deſperateneſs of his caſe, he entertained thoughts 
of rebelling againſt the King, as the only way left him for the extricating 
of himſelf out of this difficulty, and while he had this under conſideration 
came a meſſage to him from Heſtiæus, which adviſed the ſame thing. For 
Heſtiæus, after ſeveral years continuance at the Perſian court, being 
weary of their manners, and exceeding deſirous of being again in his 
own countrey, ſent this advice unto Ariſtagoras, as the likelieſt means to 
accompliſh his aim herein. For he concluded that if there were any com- 
buſtions raiſed in Jonia, he ſhould eaſily prevail with Darius to ſend him 
thither to appeaſe them, as it accordingly came to paſs. Ari/tagoras 
therefore finding his own inclinations backed with the order of Heſtiæus, 
communicated the matter to the chief of the Tonzans, and finding them 
all ready to join with him in what he propos'd, he fixed his reſolutions for 
a revolt, and immediately ſet himſelf to make all manner of preparations 
to put them in execution. 

Tux Tyrians, after the taking of their city by Nebuchadnezzar, having 
been reduced to a ſtate of ſervitude, continued under the preſſure of it 
full ſeventy years. But theſe being now expired, they were again, accor- 
ding to the * propheſy of Iſaiab, reſtored to their former privileges, and 
were allowed to have a King again of their own, and accordingly had ſo 
till the time of Alexander. This favour ſeems to have been granted them 
by Darius, in conſideration of their uſefulnefs to him in his naval wars, and 
eſpecially at this time, when he needed them and their ſhipping ſo much 
for the reducing of the Ionians again to their obedience to him. Hereon 
they ſoon recovered their former proſperity, and by the means of their 
traffic, whereby they had made their city the chief mart of all the eaſt, 
they ſoon grew to that greatneſs both of power and riches, as enabled 
them on Alexander's invading the eaſt to make a greater ſtand againſt him 
than all the Perſian empire beſides. For they {topped the progreſs of 
his whole army full ſeven months, before they could be reduced, as will 
be hereafter ſhewn. This grant was made them by Darius in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign. 


Tux next year after, Ariſtagoras, to engage the Tonzans the more firm- 4» 5-2 


ly to ſtick to him, reſtored them all to their liberties. For beginning: 


firſt with himſelf at Miletus, he there aboliſhed his own authority, and re- 
inſtated the people in the government, and then going round Jonia forced 
all the other tyrants (as the Greeks then called them) in every city to do 
the ſame ; by which having united them into one common league, and got- 
ten himſelf to be made the head of it, he openly declared his revolt from 
the King, and armed both by ſea and land to make war againſt him. This 
was done in the twentieth year of the reign of Darius. 
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ARISTAGORAS, to ſtrengthen himſelf the more againſt the Per- An. 5c. 


ftans in this war, which he had begun againſt them, * went in the beginning Pars 
of the following year to Lacedæmon, to engage that city in his intereſt, and 


gain their aſſiſtance. But being there rejected he came to Athens, where 
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he had a much more favourable reception. For he had the good fortune 
to come thither at a time, when he found the Athenians in a thorough diſ- 
poſition to cloſe with any propoſal againſt the Per ſiaus that ſhould be of- 
fered to them, they being then in the higheſt degree exaſperated againſt 
them on this occaſion. Hippias the fon of Piſitratus tyrant of Athens, 
having been expelled thence about ten years before, after he had in vain 
tried ſeveral other ways for his reſtoration, at length applied himſelf to 
Artaphernes at Sardis, and having there inſinuated himſelf a great way 
into his favour, was well heard in all that he had to ſay againſt the Athe- 
24ans, and he ſpared not to do all that he could to ſet Artaphernes againit 
them; which the Athenzans having advice of, ſent an Embally to Sard;zs 
to make friendſhip with Artaphernes, and to defire him not to give ear 
to their exiles againſt them. The anſwer which Artaphernes gave them, 
was, that they mult receive Hippias again if they would be ſafe. Which 
haughty meſſage being brought back to Athens did ſet the whole city in- 
to a rage againſt the Per/zans; and in this juncture Ariſtagoras coming 
thither, eaſily obtained from them all that he deſired, and accordingly 
they ordered a fleet of twenty ſhips for his aſſiſtance. 

Ix the third year of the war the Ionians having gotten all their forces 
together, and being aſſiſted with twenty ſhips from Athens, and five from 
Eretria, a city in the iſland of Eubæa, they failed to Epheſus, and having 
there laid up their ſhips reſolved on an attempt upon Sardzs; and accord- 
ingly marched thither and took the place. But Sardis being built moſt of 
cane, and their houſes being therefore very combuſtible, one of them be- 
ing accidentally ſet on fire did ſpread the flame to all the reſt, and the 
whole city was burnt down, excepting only the caſtle, where Artaphernes 
retired and defended himſelf. But after this accident the Per/ians and 
Lydians gathering together for their defence, and other forces coming in 
to their afliſtance from the adjacent parts, the Joniaus ſaw it was time for 
them to retreat, and therefore marched back to their ſhips at Ephe/as 
with all the ſpeed they were able; but before they could reach the place 
they were overtaken, fought with, and overthrown with a great {laugh- 
ter. Whereon the Athenians going on board their ſhips hoiſted their ſails 
and returned home, and would not after this be any farther concerned in 
this war, notwithſtanding all the moſt earneſt intreaties with which they 
were ſollicited to it by Ariſtagorac. However their having engaged thus 
far gave riſe to that war between the Per/zans and the Greeks, which be- 
ing carricd on for ſeveral generations after between theſe two nations, 
cauſed infinite calamities to both, and at laſt ended in the utter deſtructi- 
on of the Perſian empire. For Darius, on his hearing of the burning of 
Sardis, and the part which the Athenians had therein, from that time re- 
ſolved on a war againſt Greece, and that he might be ſure not to forget it, 
he cauſed one of his attendants every day, when he was ſet at dinner, to 
fay aloud unto him three times, Sir, remember the Athenians. In the burn- 
ing of Sardzs, it hapned that the temple of Cybe/e, the goddeſs of the coun- 
trey, took fire, and was conſumed with the reſt of the city, which after- 
wards ſerved the Per/zans for a pretence, to ſet on fire all the temples of 
the Greczans which came in their way, tho' in truth that proceeded from 
another cauſe, which ſhall be hereafter related. 
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O the departure of the Athenians the reſt of the confederate fleet 
ſailed to the Helleſpout and the Propontis, and reduced the By grantiges, 
and moſt of the other Greczan cities in thoſe parts under their Power. 
And then failing back again, brought in the Carians to joyn with them in 
this war, and alſo the Cyprzors, who all (excepting the Amathn/ians) en- 
tered into the ſame confederacy againſt Darius, and revolted from him, 
which drawing upon them all the forces that the Per/ians had in Cilicia, 
and the other neighbouring provinces, and alſo a great fleet from Phe- 
nic ia, the Tonians failed thither to their afhiftance, and engaging the Phe- 
nician fleet, gave them a great overthrow. But at the ſame time the Cy- 
priots being vanquiſhed in a battle at land, and the head of that confpiracy 
{lain in it, the Ionians loſt the whole fruit of their victory at ſea, and were 
forced to return, without having at all benefited either themſelves or their 
allies by it. For after this defeat at land the whole iſland was again reduced . 
and within three years after, the fame perſons whom they had now afliſted 
came againſt them with their ſhips, in conjunction with the reſt of the 
Perſian fleet, ro complete their utter deſtruction. 

Tux next year after being the twenty third of Darius, Danriſes, . An. 499. 
meer and Otanes, three Per ſiau generals, and all ſons-in-law of Darius by Dajurs 
the marriage of his daughters, having divided the Per/zan forces between 
them, marched three ſeveral ways to attack the revolters. Daurtſ/es with 
his army directed his courle to the Helleſpont, but after having there re- 
duced ſeveral of the revolted cities, on his hearing that the Carians had 
alſo joyned the confederates, he left thoſe parts, and marched with all his 
forces againſt them. Whereon Hymees, who was firſt ſent to the Propon- 
tis, after having taken the city of Cius in My/ia, marched thence to ſupply 
his place on the Helleſpont, where there was much more need of him, and 
there reduced all the Iliau coaſt; but falling ſick at Tzoas he there died 
the next year after. Artaphernes and Otanes with the third army, reſol- 
ving to ſtrike at the very heart of the confederacy fell into Ionia and o 
lia, where the chief of their ſtrength lay, and toox Clazomene in Iouia, 
and Cyma in Molia, which was ſuch a blow to the whole confederacy, 
that Ariſtagoras hereon deſpairing of his cauſe, refolved to leave Miletus, 
and ſhift elſewhere for his ſafety, and therefore getting together all that 
were willing to accompany him, he went on ſhipboard, and ſet 1ail for the 
river Strymon in Thrace, and there ſeized on the territory of Ae, 
which Darius had formerly given to Heſtiæus, but the next year after, 
while he beſieged the city, he was there flain by the Thracians, and all his 
army cut in pieces. | 

Ix the twenty fourth year of Darius Daur;/es having fallen into the 4» 492. 
countrey of the Carians, overthrew them in two battels with a very great 3 
ſlaughter; but in a third battel, being drawn into an ambuſh, he was 
ſlain with ſeveral other eminent Perſiaus, and his whole army cut off and 
deſtroyed. 

ARTAPHERNEYS with Otanes, and the reſt of the Per ſan gene- Az. 45" 
rals, ſeeing that Miletus was the head, and chief ſtrength of the Joan Darius 
confederacy, * reſolved to bend all their force againſt it, reckoning that“ 
if they could make themſelves maiters of tliis city, all the reſt would fall of 
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courſe. The Tonians being informed of this, agreed in their general coun- 
cil to bring no army into the field, but provide and ſtrengthen Miletus, as 
well as they could, for a ſiege, and to draw all their forces to fight the 
Perſians by ſea, in which ſort of fighting they thought themſelves, by rea- 
ſon of their skill in maritime affairs, moſt likely to prevail; in order where. 
to they appointed Lada, a ſmall iſland before Miletus, for their rendezvous, 
and thither they came to the number of 353 ſhips; at the ſight of which 
the Per ſiaus, though their fleet was double the number, fearing the event, 
came not to a battel with them, till they had, by their emitlaries ſent a- 
mong them, corrupted the major part to deſert the cauſe; ſo that when 
they came to engage, the Samians, Lesbians, and ſeveral others, hoiſting 
their ſails and departing home, there were not above an hundred ſhips left 
to bear the whole brunt of the day; who being ſoon overborn by the num- 
ber of the enemy, were almoſt all loſt and deſtroyed. After this Miletus 
being beſieg'd both by ſea and land ſoon fell a prey into the hands of the 
victors, who abſolutely deſtroyed the place; which hapned in the 1ixth 
year after the revolt of Ariſtagoras. From Miletus the Perſians marched 
into Caria, and having there taken ſome cities by force, and received o- 
thers by voluntary ſubmiſſion, in a ſhort time reduced all that countrey 
again under their former yoke. The Mileſiaus, who were faved from the 
{word in the taking of the city, being ſent captives to Darius to ua, he 
did them no farther harm, but ſent them to inhabit the city of Amp ha, 
which was ſituated at the mouth of the Tigris, where in conjunction with 
the Euphrates it falls into the Per/zan gulph, not far from the place where 
now the city Balſora ſtands, and there they continued a Grecian colony 
for many ages after. 

AFTER the taking of Miletus the Perſian fleet, which moſtly conſiſted 
of Phenicians, Cypriots and Egyptians, having wintered on the coaſts 
thereabout, ? the next year took in Samos, Chius, Lesbus, and the reſt of 
the iſlands. And while they were thus employed at ſea, the armies at land 
fell on the cities of the continent, and having brought them all again un- 
der their power, they treated them as they had afore threatned, that is, 
they made all the beaurifulleſt of their youths eunuchs, ſent all their virgins 
into Per ſia, and burnt all their cities with their temples; into ſo grievous 
a calamity were they brought by this revolt, which the ſelf-deſigns of one 
enterpriſing buly-headed man, Heſtiæus the Mileſian, led them into, and 
he himſelf had his ſhare in it. For this very year being taken priſoner by 
the Perſians, he was carried to Jardzs, and there crucified by the order of 


| Artaphernes. He haſtned his execution, without conſulting Darius about 


it, leſt his kindneſs for him might extend to the granting him his pardon, 
and thereby a dangerous enemy to the Per/zens be again let looſe to em- 
baraſs their affairs. And that it would have ſo hapned, as they conje- 
ctured, did afterwards appear. For when his head was brought to Da- 
ius, he expreſſed great diſpleaſure againſt the authors of his death, and 
cauſed his head to be honourably buried, as the remains of a man that had 
much merited from him. How he was the cauſe of the Ionian war, and 
what was his aim herein, hath been above related. On the breaking out 
of that revolt, and the burning of S$ardzs, * Darius underitanding that 
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Ariſtagoras, the deputy of Heſtizus, was at the head of it, doubted not 
but that Heſtiæus himſelf was at the bottom of the whole contrivance, and 
therefore ſent for him, and charged him with it; but he managed the mat- 
ter ſo craftily with Darius, as to make him believe not only that he was 
innocent, but that the whole cauſe of this revolt was, that he was not there 
to have hindered it. For he told him, that the matter appeared plainly to 
have been long a brewing, and that they had waited only for his abſence 
to put it in execution; and that if he had continued at Miletus it could 
never have hapned ; and that the only way to reſtore his affairs in thoſe 
parts, was to ſend him thither to appeaſe theſe combuſtions; which he 
promiſed not only to do, but to deliver Ariſtagoras into his hands, and 
make the great iſland of Sardinia to become tributary to him; ſwearing 
that if he were ſent on this voyage, he would not change his garments till 
all were effected that he had ſaid. By which fair ſpeech Darius being 
deceived, * gave him permiſſion to return into Jg.. On his arrival at Sar- 
dis his buſy head ſet him at work to contrive a plot againſt the government 
there, and he had drawn ſeveral of the Per/zans into it. But in ſome diſ- 
courſe which he had with Artaphernes, finding that he was no ſtranger to 
the part which he had acted in the 1onzan revolt, he thought it not ſafe 
for him any longer to tarry at Sardis, and therefore the next night after, 
getting privately away, he fled to the ſea coaſt, and got over to the iſland 
of Chins. But the Chiaus, miſtruſting that his coming thither was to act 
ſome part for the intereſt of Darius among them, ſeized on his perſon, 
and put him in priſon; but afterwards, being ſatisfied how he was engaged 
to the contrary, they ſet him again at liberty. Hereon he ſent one, whom 
he had confidence in, with letters to Sardzs, to thoſe Perſians whom he 
bad corrupted while he was there ; but the perſon whom he truſted de- 
ceiving him, delivered the letters to Artaphernes, whereby the plot being 
diſcovered, and all the perſons concerned in it put to death, he failed of 
this deſign. But thinking {till he could do great matters, were he at the 
head of the Ionian league, in order to the gaining of this point, he got the 
Chians to convey him to Miletus. But the Mileſiaus having had their li- 
berty reſtored to them by Ar:/tagoras would by no means run the hazard 
of loſing it again by receiving him into the city, whereon endeavouring in 
the night to enter by force, he was repulſed and wounded, and thereby 
forced to return again to Chins, While he was there, being asked the 
reaſon, why he ſo earneſtly preſſed Ariſtagoras to revolt, and thereby 
brought ſo great a calamity upon Ionia, he told them, it was becauſe the 
King had reſolved to remove the Tonians into Phenicia, and to bring the 
Phenicians into Tonia, and give them that countrey ; which was wholly a 
fiction of his own deviſing. For Darius had never any ſuch intention; 
but it very well ſerved his purpoſe, firſt to excuſe himſelf, and next to ex- 
cite the Jonians with the greater firmneſs and vigour to proſecute the war, 
which accordingly had its effect. For the 1onzans hearing that their coun- 
trey was to be taken from them and given to the Phenicians, were ex- 
ceedingly alarmed at it, and therefore reſolved with the utmoſt of their 
power to ſtand to their defence. However, Heſtiæus finding the Chians 
not any way inclined to truſt him with any of their naval forces, as he de- 
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ſired of them, he paſſed over to the iſle of Lesbus, and having there gain. 
ed eight ſhips he failed with them to HBygantium, where making prize of 
all the ſhips that paſſed the Boſphorus, either to or from the Zuxzme ſea, 
excepting only ſuch as belonged to thoſe who were confederated with 
him, he did there in a ſhort time grow to a great power. But on his 
hearing of the taking of Miletus, he left the conduct of his affairs in thoſe 
parts to a deputy, and failed to Chius, and after ſome little oppoſition at 
his firſt landing made himſelf maſter of the iſland, the Chzans by reaſon of 
the loſs they had lately ſuſtained in the ſea- fight againſt the Per ſians at La- 
da being too weak at that time to reſiſt him. From thence he failed with 
a great army of Tonians and Aolians to Thaſus, an iſland on the Thracian 
coaſt, and laid ſiege to the chief city of that iſland, but hearing that the 
Phenician fleet in the ſervice of the Perſtans was ſailed to take in the 
iſlands on the Aſian coalt, he raiſed the ſiege, and ſailed back to Lesbus 
with all his forces to defend that place, from whence paſling over into the 
continent, which was oppoſite to it, to plunder the countrey, Harpagus, 
one of the Perſian generals, who hapned then to be there with a great ar- 
my, fell upon him, and having routed his Forces, and taken him priſoner, 
ſent him to Sardzs, where he met with the fate which I have mentioned. 
He was a man of the beſt head, and the moſt enterprizing genius of any 
of his age, but he having wholly employed theſe abilities to lay plots and 
deſigns, which produced great miſchiefs in the world, for the obtaining of 
little aims of his own, it hapned to him as it doth moſt an end to ſuch re- 
fined politicians, who while they are ſpinning fine webs of politicks for 
the bringing about of their ſelf deſigns, often find them to become ſnares 
to their own deſtruction. For the providence of the wiſeſt of men being 
too ſhort to over-reach the providence of God, he often permits ſuch 
Achitophels, for the puniſhment of their preſumption, as well as their 
malice, to periſh by their own devices. And fo it hapned to Machia vel, 
the famous maſter of our modern politicians, who after all his politicks 
died in jail for want of bread. And thus may it happen to all elſe, who 
make any other maxims than thoſe of truth and juſtice to be the rules of 
their politicks. 

Ar TER the Phænuicianu fleet had ſubdued all the iflands on the A//as 
coaſt, Artaphernes * ſent them to reduce the Helleſpont, that is, all its 
coaſts on the European ſide, for thoſe on the Alan had been already brought 
under by the armies at land; which Miltiades, prince of the Thracian Cher- 
ſone ſus, having advice of, and that the fleet was come as far as Tenedos to 
put theſe orders in execution, he thought not fit to tarry their arrival, as 
being too weak to reſiſt ſo great a power, but immediately carried all that 
he had on board five ſhips, and ſet fail with them for Athens. But in his 


paſſage one of them, commanded by Metiochus his e deit ſon, was taken by 


the Phæniciaus, and Metiochus was carried to Darius to duſa; but inſtead 
of doing him any hurt, he generouſly gave him an houſe, and lands alſo 
for his maintenance, and married him to a Perſian lady, with whom he 
there lived in an honourable ſtate all his life after, and never more return- 
ed into Greece. In the interim Mzz:ades, with his other four ſhips, got 
ſafe to Athens, and there again ſettled himſelf. For he was a citizen of 
that city, and of one of the moſt honourable families in it. Miltiades, his 
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father Cimon's elder brother by the ſame mother (for they had different fa- 
thers) was the firſt of the Athenians that ſettled in the Thracian Cher ſo- 
neſs, being called thither by the Dolonces, the inhabitants of the countrey, 
to be their prince, who dying without iſſue left his principality to Sre/a- 
goras his nephew, the eldeit ſon of his brother Cimon, and he dying alſo 
without children, the ſons of Piſiſtratus, who then govern'd at Athens, 
ſent this Miltiades his brother thither to ſucceed him, where he arrived 
and ſettled himſelf in that year in which Darius entred on his war againſt 
the Scythians, in which expedition he accompanied him with his ſhips to 
the Danube, as hath been aboveſaid. Three years after he was driven out 
by the Scythiaus, but being afterwards brought back, and reſtored again 
by the Dolonces, he continued there till this time, and then was finally diſ- 
poſſeſs'd by the Phenicians. While he lived in the Cher/one/us, he mar- 
ried for his ſecond wife Hege/ipyla the daughter of Olorus, a I hracian 
King in the neighbourhood, by whom he had Cimon, the famous general 
of the Athenians. After the death of Miltiades ſhe had by a ſecond huſ- 
band a ſon called alſo Olrus, by the name of his grandfather, who was 
the father of Thucydzdes the hiſtorian. She could not have had them both 
by the ſame husband, for Cymon, and Thucydides, and contequently Olo- 
rus, were of two different tribes, and therefore they could not be both 
deſcended from Miltiades. 


DARIUS recalling all his other generals ſent Mardonius, the ſon of 4». 494. 


Gobrias, a young Perſian nobleman, who had lately married one of his 
daughters, to be the chief commander in all the maritime parts of A4/a, 
with orders to invade Greece, and revenge him on the Athenians and Ere- 
triaus for the burning of Sardis. On his arrival at the Helleſpont, all his 
forces being there rendezvouſed for the execution of theſe orders, he 
marched with his land forces through Thrace into Macedonia, ordering his 
fleet firſt to take in Thaſus, and then follow after him, and coaſt it by ſea, 
as he marched by land, that each might be at hand to act in concert with 
each other, for the proſecuting of the end propoſed by this war. On his 


Darius 
28. 


arrival in Macedonia, all that countrey dreading ſo great a power ſub- 


mitted to him. But the fleet, after they had ſubdued Thaſus, as they 
were paſſing farther on towards the coaſts of Macedonia, on their doubling 
of the cape of mount Athos, now called Capo Santo, met there with a ter- 
rible ſtorm, which deſtroyed three hundred of their ſhips, and above twen- 
ty thouſand of their men. And at the ſame time Mardonius fell into no 
leſs a misfortune by land ; for lying with his army in an encampment not 
ſufficiently ſecured, the Thraciaus took the advantage of it, and falling on 
him in the night broke into his camp, and flew a great number of his men, 
and wounded Mardonius himſelf, by which loſſes being diſabled for any 
farther action either by ſea or land, he was forced to march back again 


into Aſia, without gaining any honour or advantage, either to himſelf, or 
the King's affairs, by this expedition. 


DARTUS, before he would make any farther attempt upon the Gre- 85.405 
cians,* to make tryal which of them would ſubmit to him, and which 


would not, ſent heralds to all their cities to demand earth and water, which 


was the form whereby the Per/zans uſed to require the ſubmiſſion of thoſe 
whom they would have yield to them. On the arrival of theſe heralds ſe- 
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veral of the Erecian cities dreading the power of the Per ſians did as was 
required of them. But when thoſe who were ſent to Athens and Lacedæ- 
mon came thither with this commiſſion, they flung them, the one into a 
well, and the other into a deep pit, and bid them fetch earth and water 
thence. But this being done in the heat of their rage, they repented of 
it when come to a cooler temper. For thus to put heralds to death 
was a violation of the law of nations, for which they were afterwards con- 
demned even by themſelves, as well as all their neighbours, and would 
gladly have made any ſatisfaction for the wrong, that would have been ac- 
cepted of, and the Lacedemonzians ſent a perſon of purpoſe to Suſa to 
make an offer hereof. 

DARIUS, on the hearing of the ill ſucceſs of Mardonins, ſuſpecting 
the ſufficiency of his conduct, recalled him from his command, and ſent 
two other generals in his ſtead to proſecute the war againſt the Grec:ans, 
Datis a Median, and Artaphernes a Perſian, the fon of that Artaphernes 
his brother who was lately governor of Sardis, and gave them particularly 
in charge not to fail of exccuting his revenge on the Athenianus, and the 
Eretrians, whom he could never forgive for the part which they had inthe 
burning of $ardzs. On their arrival on the coaſts of Jou they there drew 
together an army of three hundred thouſand men, and a fleet of fix hun- 
dred ſhips, and made the belt preparations they could for this expedition 
againſt the Greczans. 

Ix the beginning of the next ſpring, © the two Per/zan generals having 
ſhipp'd their army, rendezvouſed their whole fleet at Samos, and from 
thence failed to Naxus, and having there burned the chief city of the 
iſland, and all their temples, and taken in all the other iſlands in thoſe ſeas, 
they ſhap'd their courſe directly for Eretria, and after a ſiege of ſeven 
days took the city by the treachery of ſome of its chict inhabitants, and 
burnt it to the ground, making all that they found in it captives. And 
then paſſing over into Attica they were led by the guidance of Hippras, 
the late tyrant of Athens, into the plain of Marathon, where being met 
and fought with by ten thouſand Arhenzans, and one thouſand Plateaus, 
under the leading of Miltiades, that was lately prince of the Thracian Cher- 
foneſas, they were there overthrown by this ſmall number with a great 
ſlaughter, and forced to retreat to their ſhips, and fail back again into Aa 
with baffle and diſgrace, having loſt in this expedition, faith Trogas, by 
the ſword, ſhipwrack, and other ways, two hundred thouſand men. But 
* Herodotus tells us, they were no more than ſix thouſand four hundred that 
were lain in the field of battel, of which Hippias was one, who was the 
chief exciter and conductor of this war. 

DATIS and Artaphernes, on their return into 4/a, © that they might 
ſhew ſome fruit of this expedition, ſent the Eretrians they had taken to 
Darius to Suſa, who without doing them any farther harm {ſent them to 
dwell in a village of the region of CI a, which was at the diſtance of a- 
bout a days journey from Sufa, Where Apollonius Tyancus found their de- 
ſcendents ſtill remaining a great many ages after. 

DARIUS, on his hearing of the unſucceſsful return of his forces 
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from Attica, inſtead of being diſcouraged by that, or the other diſaſters 
that had hapned unto him in his attempts upon the Ce, added the de- 
feat of Marathon to the burning of $ardzs, as a New cauſe to excite him 
with the greater vigor to carry on the war againſt them. And therefore 
reſolving in perſon to make an invaſion upon them with all his power, he ſent 
orders thro' all the provinces to arm the whole empire for it. But after three 
years had been ſpent in making theſe preparations, a neu war broke out in the 


fourth, by the revolt of the Zgyprians. But Darins's heart was ſo earneſtly 4». 42>. 
ſet againſt the Greciars, that reſolving his new rebels ſhould not divert him Per 


IS 


from executing his wrath upon his old enemies, he determined to make war 


againſt them both at the lame time, and that, while part of his forces were 
ſent to reduce Egypt, he would in perſon with the reſt fall upon Greece. 
But he being now an old man, and there being a controverly between two 
of his ſons, to which of them two the ſucceſſion did belong, it was thought 
convenient that the matter ſhould be determined before he did ſet out on 
this expedition, leſt otherwiſe on his death it might cauſe a civil war in the 
empire. For the preventing of which, it was an ancient uſage among the 
Perſians, that before their King went out to any dangerous war his fucceſ- 
ſor ſhould be declared. The matter in diſpute ſtood thus; Darius had 
three ſons by his firſt wife, the daughter of Go iae, all born before his 
advancement to the throne, and four others by Atoſſa, the daughter of G- 
rus, Who were all born after it. Of the firſt, Aitabaſaues (who is by ſome 
called Artemines and by others Ariamenes) was the cldeſt, and of the lat- 
ter, Xerxes. Artabaſanes urged that he was the eldeſt ion, and thereforc, 
according to the uſage and cuſtom of all nations, he ought to be preferred 
in the ſucceſſion before the younger. To this Xerxes replicd, that he was 
the ſon of Darius by Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who was the firſt foun- 
der of the Per ſiau empire, and therefore claimed in her right to ſucceed 
his father in it, and that it was much more agreeable to juſtice, that the 
crown of Cyrus ſhould come to a deſcendent of Cyrys, than to one who 
was not. And he farther added, that it was true, Artabaſanes was the 
eldeſt fon of Darius, but that he was the eldeit fon of the King. For A.- 
zabaſanes was born while his father was only a private perſon, and there- 
fore by that primogeniture could claim no more than to be heir of his pri- 
vate fortunes; but as to him, he was the firit-born after his father was 
King, and therefore had the beſt right to ſucceed him in the kingdom. 
And for this he had an inſtance from the Lacedemnmnians, with whom it 
was the uſage, that the fons of their Kings, who were born after their ad- 
vancement to the throne, ſhould ſucceed before thoſe who were born be- 
fore it. And this laſt argument he was helped to by Damaratus, formerly 
King of Lacedæmon, who having been unjultly depoſed by his ſubjects, was 
then an exile in the Per/zan court. Hereupon Xerxes was declared the 
ſucceſſor, tho' not ſo much by the {trength of his plca, as by the influence 
which his mother Atoſſa had over the inclinations of Darius, who was ab- 
ſolutely governed 1n this matter by the authority the had with him. That 
which was molt remarkable in this conteſt was, the triendly and amicable 
manner with which it was managed. For during the whole time that it 
laſted, all the marks of a moſt entire fraternal affection paſſed between 
the two brothers. And when it was decided, as the one did not inful: 
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ſo neither did the other repine or expreſs any anger or diſcontent on the 
judgment given, and although the elder brother loſt the cauſe, yet he 
chearfully ſubmitted to the determination, wiſhed his brother joy, and 
without diminiſhing his friendſhip or affection to him, ever after adhered 
in his intereſt, and at laſt died in his ſervice, being lain fighting for him 
in the Grecian war, which is an example very rarely to be met with, where 
ſo great a prize is at ſtake, as that of a crown; the ambitious deſire of 
which is uſually of that force with the moſt of mankind, as to make them 
break through all other conſiderations whatſoever, where there is any the 
leaſt pretence to it, to reach the attainment. 

AFTER the ſucceſſion was thus ſettled, and all were ready to ſet out 
both for the Egyptian, as well as the Grecian war, Darius fell tick and 
died in the ſecond year after the Egyptian revolt, having then reigned 
” fix and thirty years, and Xerxes, according to the late determination, 
quietly {ucceeded in the throne. There are writers who place this de- 
termination after the death of Darius, and ſay that it was ſettled by the 
judgment of Artabanus, unkle to the two contending princes, who was 
made the arbitrator between them in this conteſt. But Herodorns, who 
lived the neareſt thoſe times of all that have written of it, poſitively tells 
us, that it was decided by Darius himſelf a little before his death. And 
his deciſion being that which was molt likely to have the greateſt authori- 
ty in this matter, Herodotus's account of it ſeemeth the much more pro- 
bable of the two. 

DAR IV was aprince of wiſdom, clemency and juſtice, and hath the 
honour to have his name recorded in holy writ for a favourer of God's 


people, a reſtorer of his temple at Jeruſalem, and a promoter of his wor- 
ſhip therein; For all which God was pleaſed to make him his inſtrument, 


and in reſpect hereof, I doubt not, it was, that he bleſſed him with a nu- 


merous iſſue, a long reign and great proſperity. For although he were 
not altogether ſo fortunate in his wars againſt the $cythians, and the Gre- 
cians, yet every where elſe he had full ſucceſs in all his undertakings, and 
not only reſtored and thoroughly ſettled the empire of Cyrzs, after it had 
been much ſhaken by Camby/es and the Magzan, but alſo added many large 
and rich provinces to it, eſpecially thoſe of India, Thrace, Macedon, and 
the iſles of the Ion ian ſea. 

Ta Jews have a tradition, that in the laſt year of Darius died the 
prophets Haggai, Zechariah and Malachz, and that thereon ceaſed the ſpi- 
rit of propheſy from among the children of 1/ae}, and that this was the 
obſignation or ſealing up of viſion and propheſy ſpoken of by the prophet 
Daniel. And from the ſame tradition they tell us, that the kingdom of 


the Per/rans ceaſed alſo the ſame year. For they will have it, that this was the 


Darius whom Alexander conquered, and that the whole continuance of 
the Per/ian empire was only fifty two years, which they reckon thus. Da- 
rius the Median reigned one year, Cyrus three years, Camby/es (who they 
ſay was the Ahaſuerns who married Eſther) ſixteen years, and Darius 
(whom they will have to be the ſon of Z/ber) thirty two years. And this 
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laſt Darius, according to them, was the Artaxerxes, who ſent Ezra and 
Nehemiah to Jeruſalem to reſtore the ſtate of the eus. For they tell us, 
that Artaxerxes among the Per ſiaus was the common name of their Kings, 
as that of Pharaoh was among the Eg yprians. Inis ſhews how ill they 
have been acquainted with the affairs of the Per/an empire. And their 
countreyman Fofephns, in the account which he gives of thoſe times, ſeems 
to have been but very little better informed concerning them. 

Is the time of his reign firſt appeared in Perſia the famous prophet of 
the Magians, whom the Per/rans call Zerduſht, or Zaratuſh, and the Greeks 
Zoroaſtres. The Greek and Latin writers much differ about him, ſome 
of them * will have it, that he lived many ages before, and was King of 
Battria; and others, that there were ” two of that name, who lived in 
different ages, one long before the other, both famous in the ſame kind. 
But the oriental writers all unanimouſly agree, that there was but one Zer- 
duſht, or Zoroaſtres, and that the time in which he flouriſhed, was while 
Darius Hyſinſpis was King of Perſia. It is certain he was no King, but one 
born of mean and obſcure parentage, who did raiſe himſelf wholly by his 
craft in carrying on that impoſture, with which he deceived the world. 
They who place him ſo high as the time of Nzus, by whom, they ſay, he 
was {lain in battel, follow the authority of Juſtin for it. But Diodorns 
Siculus out of Creſtas tells us, that the King of Bactria, with whom Ninus 
had war, was called Oxyartes ; and there are ſome ancient manuſcripts of 
Juſtin, in which it is read Oxyarres, and perchance that was the genuine 
reading, and Zoroaſtres came into the text inſtead of it by the error of the 
copier, led thereto perchance by a note in the margin placed there by 

ſome critic, who from the character of the perſon took upon him to alter 
the name. For he is there ſaid, Artes Magicas primo inveniſſe, i. e. That 
he was the firſt inventer of Magianiſme, which Zoroaſtres only was gene- 
rally taken to be, though in truth he was not the founder of that ſect, but 
only the reſtorer and reformer of it, as ſhall be hereafter thewn. | 

HE was the greateſt impoſtor, except Mahometr, that ever appeared in 
the world, and had all the craft and enterprizing boldneſs of that Arab, 
but much more knowledge. For he was excellently skill'd in all the learn- 
ing of the caſt that was in his time; whereas the other could neither write 
nor read; and particularly he was thoroughly verſed in the Jewiſh religi- 
on, and in all the ſacred writings of the old teſtament that were then ex- 
tant, which makes it moſt likely, that he was as to his origine a Few. And 
it is generally ſaid of him, that he had been a ſervant to one of the pro- 
phets of [/rael, and that it was by this means, that he came to be ſo well 
skilfd in the holy ſcriptures, and all other Jeuiſh knowledge, which is a 
farther proof that he was of that people, it not being likely, that a pro- 
phet of 1/rae/ ſhould entertain him as a ſervant, or inſtruct him as a dif- 
ciple, if he were not of the ſame ſeed of 1/rael, as well as of the ſame 
religion with him; and that eſpecially ſince it was the uſage of that peo- 
ple by principle of religion, as well as by long received cuſtom among them, 
to ſeparate themſelves from all other nations, as far as they were able. And 
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it is farther to be taken notice of, that moſt of thoſe who ſpeak of his 
original, ſay that he was of Paleſtine, within which countrey the land of 
Judea was. And all this put together amounts with me to a convincing 

roof, that he was firſt a Jeu, and that by birth, as well as religion, before 
be took upon him to be prophet of the Magian ſect. 

Tur prophet of 1/7ae/ to whom he was a ſervant, ſome * ſay was Elias, 
and © others Ezra; but as the former was too early, ſo the other was too 
late for the time in which he lived; with this beſt agreeth what is ſaid by 
a third ſort of writers, that it was one of the diſciples of Jeremiah with 
whom he ſerved, and if ſo, it muſt have been either Ezekie/ or Daniel. 
For beſides theſe two, there was no other prophet of Jyrael in thoſe times, 
who could have been of the diſciples of Feremiah. And as Daniel was 
of age ſufficient at his carrying away to Babylon (he having been then a. 
bout eighteen years old) to have been ſome time before under the diſci- 
pline and tutorage of that prophet, ſo having continued till about the end 
of the reign of Qrus, he lived long enough to have been contemporary 
with this impoſtor, which cannot be ſaid of Zzekze/. For we hear nothing 
more of him after the twenty ſeventh year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, 
which was the year next after the taking of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, 
And therefore it 15 moſt likely, that he lived not much beyond that time. 
It muſt therefore be Danze! under whom this impoſtor ſerved ; and be- 
ſides him, there was not any other maſter in thoſe times, under whom he 
could acquire all that knowledge both in things ſacred and prophane, which 
he was ſo well furniſhed with. And no doubt his ſeeing that great, good, 
and wiſe man, arrive to ſuch an height and dignity in the empire, by be- 
ing a true prophet of God, was that which did ſet this crafty wretch up. 
on the deſign of being a falſe one, hoping that by acting this part well he 
might obtain the ſame advancement, and by pretending to that, which the 
other really was, arrive to the like honour and greatneſs ; and it muſt be 
ſaid, that by his craft and dexterity in managing this pretence, he wonder 
fully ſucceeded in what he aimed at. It is ſaid, that while he ſerved the 
prophet under whom he was bred, he did by ſome evil action draw on 
him his curſe, and that thereon he was ſmitten with leproſy. But they, 
who tell us this, ſeem to be ſuch, who finding Elah ſaid to be his maſter, 
miſtook Eliſha for Eliab, and therefore thought Gehazz to have been the 

erſon. 

F He did not found a new religion, as his ſucceſſor in impoſture Mahs- 
met did, but only took upon him to revive and reform an old one, thai 
of the Magians, which had been for many ages paſt the ancient national 
religion of the Medes as well as of the Per/ians. For it having fall'n un- 
der diſgrace on the death of thoſe ringleaders of that ſect, who had uſur- 
_ ped the ſovereignty after the death of Camby/es, and the ſlaughter which 
was then made of all the chief men among them, it ſunk ſo low, that i 

became almoſt extinct, and Sabianiſine every where prevail'd againſt it, 
Darius and moſt of his followers on that occaſion going over to it. But 


2 Religio veterum Perſarum per Thomam Hyde, c. 24. > Abulfaragius, p. 54. 
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the affection which the people had for the religion of their forefathers, and 
which they had been all brought up in, not being eaſily to be rooted out, 
Zoroaſires ſaw, that the revival of this was the beſt game of impoſture that 
he could then play, and having ſo good an old ſtock to graft upon, he did 
with the greater caſe make all his new ſcions to grow, which he inſerted 
into 1t. 

HE firſt * made his appearance in Media, now called Aderbijan, in the 
city of Xiz, ſay ſome; in that of Ecbatana, now Taurics, ſay others. For 
Smerdis having been of that province, itis molt likely that the ſe& which 
he was of had {till there its beſt rooting. And therefore the impoſtor 
thought he might in thoſe parts, with the beſt ſucceſs, attempt the revi- 
val of it. And his firſt appearing here 1s that, which I ſuppoſe hath gi- 
ven ſome the handle to aſſert, that this was the countrey in which he 
was born. | 

Tur chief reformation which he made in the Magian religion was in 
the firſt principle of it. For whereas before they had held the being of 
two firſt cauſes, the firſt Light, or the good God, who was the author of 
all good; and the other darkneſs, or the evil god, who was the author of 
all evil; and that of the mixture of theſe two, as they were in a continual 
ſtruggle with each other, all things were made, he introduced a principle 
ſuperior to them both, one ſupreme God, who created both light and 
darkneſs, and out of theſe two, according to the alone pleaſure of his own 
will, made all things elſe that are, according to what is ſaid in the xly® cha 
ter of 1/azah, Ver. 5, 6, 7. I am the Lord, and there is none elſe; there is ng 
God beſides me; 1 girded thee, though thou haſt not known me, that they 
may know from the riſing of the ſun, and from the weſt, that there is none 
beſides me, 1 am the Lord, and there is none elſe. 1 form the light and 
create darkneſs, I make peace and create evil. I the Lord do all theſe 
things. For theſe words being directed to Cyrus King of Perſſa, mult 
be underſtood as ſpoken in reference to the Perſian ſect of the Magians, 
who then held light and darkneſs, or good and evil, to be the ſupreme be- 
ings, without acknowledging the great God, who is ſuperior to both. And, 
I doubt not, it was from hence that Zoroaſtres had the hint of mendin 
this great abſurdity in their theology. But to avoid making God the au- 
thor of evil, his doctrine was, that God originally or directly created only 
light or good, and that darkneſs or evil followed it by conſequence, as the 
ſhadow doth the perſon; that light or good had only a real production 
from God, and the other afterwards reſulted from it, as the defect thereof. 
In ſum, his doctrine, as to this particular, was, that there was one ſupreme 
Being, independent and ſelf-exiſting from all eternity. That under him 
there were two angels, one the angel of light, who is the author and di- 
rector of all good; and the other the angel of darkneſs, who is the author 
and director of all evil; and that theſe two out of the mixture of light and 
darkneſs made all things that are; that they are in a perpetual ſtruggle 
with each other; and that where the angel of light prevails, there the moſt 
is good, and where the angel of darkneſs prevails, there the mot is evil; 
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that this ſtruggle ſhall continue to the end of the world: that then there 
ſhall be a general refurrection, and a day of judgment, wherein juſt re- 
tribution ſhall be rendred to all according to their works. After which 
- the angel of darkneſs and his diſciples ſhall go into a world of their own, 
where they ſhall ſuffer in everlaſting darkneſs the puniſhments of their evil 
deeds. And the angel of light and his diſciples ſhall alſo go into a world 
of their own, where they ſhall receive in everlaſting hight the reward duc 
unto their good deeds, and that after this they ſhall remain ſeparated for 
ever, and light and darkneſs be no more mixed together to all eternity. 
And * all this the remainder of that ſe& which is now in Per/ea and India 
do without any variation after ſo many ages ſtill hold even to this day. 
And how conſonant this is to the truth is plain enough to be underſtood 
without a comment. And whereas he taught, that God originally created 
the good angel only, and that the other followed only by the defect of 
good, this plainly ſhews, that he was not unacquainted with the revolt of 
the fallen angels, and the entrance of evil into the world that way, but 
had been thoroughly inſtructed; how that God at firſt created all his an- 
gels good, as he alſo did man, and that they that are now evil, became 
ſuch wholly through their own fault in falling from the ſtate which God 
firſt placed them in. All which plainly ſhews the author of this doctrine 
to have been well verſed in the ſacred writings of the Few religion, 
out of which it manifeſtly appears to have been all taken, only the crafty 
impoſtor took care to dreſs it up in ſuch a ſtyle and form, as would make 
it beſt agree with that old religion of the Medes and Per/ians, which he 
grafted it upon. 

ANoTHER reformation which he made in the Magian religion, was, 
* that he cauſed fire-temples to be built wherever he came. For whereas 
hitherto they had erected their altars, on which their facred fire was kept, 
on the tops of hills, and on high places in the open air, and there perform- 
ed all the offices of their religious worſhip, where often by rain, tem- 
peſts and ſtorms, the ſacred fire was extinguiſhed, and the holy offices of 
their religion interrupted and diſturbed, for the preventing of this he di- 
rected, that wherever any of thoſe altars were erected, temples ſhould be 
built over them, that ſo the ſacred fires might be the better preſerved, 
and the publick offices of their religion the better performed before 
them. For all the parts of their publick worſhip were performed be- 
fore theſe publick ſacred fires, as all their private devotions were before 
private fires in their own houſes; not that they worſhipped the fire (for 
this they always diſowned) but God in the fire. For Zoroaſtres, among 
other his impoſtures, having feigned, that he was taken up into heaven, 
there to be inſtructed in thoſe doctrines which he was to deliver unto men, 
he pretended not (as Mahomet after did) there to have ſeen God, but on- 
ly to have heard him ſpeaking to him out of the midſt of a great and moſt 
bright flame of fire; and therefore taught his followers, that fire was the 
trueſt SHecinaß of the divine preſence; that the ſun being the perfecteſt 
fire, God had there * the throne of his glory, and the reſidence of his di- 
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vine preſence, in a more excellent manner than any where elſe, and next 
that in the elementary fire with us; and for this reaſon he ordered them 
ſtill to direct all their worſhip to God firſt towards the ſun, (which they 
called Mithra) and next towards their facred fires, as being the things in 
which God chiefly dwelt, and their ordinary way of worſhip was to do ſo 
towards both. For when they came before theſe fires to worſhip, they al- 
ways approached them on the welt fide, that having their faces towards 
them, and alſo towards the riſing ſun at the ſame time, they might direct 
their worſhip towards both. And in this poſture they always performed 
every act of their worſhip. But this was not a new inſtitution of his. For 
thus to worſhip before fire and the ſun, was, as hath been ſaid, the ancient 
uſage of that fect, and according hereto is it, that we are to underſtand 
what we find in the ſixteenth verſe of the eighth chapter of Eze#zel, where 
it is related, that the prophet being carried in a viſion to Jeruſalem to ſee 
the abominations of that place, among other impieties, had there ſhewn 
him about five and twenty men ſtanding between the porch and the altar, 
with their backs towards the temple of the lord, and their fares towards 
the eaſt, and they worſhipped the ſun. The meaning of which is, that they 
had turned their backs upon the true worſhip of God, and had gone over 
to that of the Magzans. For the holy of holies (in which was the Shecinah 
of the divine preſence reſting over the mercy ſcat) being on the weſtern end 
of the temple at Jeruſalem, all that entered thither to worſhip God, did it 
with their faces turned that way. For that was their Kebla, or the point 
towards which they always directed their worthip. But the Keb/a of the 
Magians being the riſing ſun, they always worſhipped with their faces turn- 
ed that way, that is, towards the eaſt. And therefore theſe five and twen- 
ty men by altering their Ke#/a, are ſhewn to have altered their religion, 
and inſtead of worſhipping God according to the Few2/h religion, to have 
gone over to the religion and worſhip of the Magzrans. 

ZOROASTRES having thus retained in his reformation of Magi- 
niſm the ancient uſage of that ſect in worſhipping God before fire, to give 
the ſacred fires in the temples, which he had erected, the greater venera- 
tion, he pretended, that when he was in heaven, and there heard God 
ſpeaking to him out of the midſt of fire, he * brought thence ſome of that 
fire with him on his return, and placed it on the altar of the firſt tire-tem- 
ple that he erected, (which was that at Al in Media) trom whence they 
{ay it was propagated to all the reſt. And this is the reaſon which is given 
for their ſo careful keeping of it. * For their prieſts watch it day and 
night, and never * ſuffer it to go out, or be extinguiſhed. And for the 
{ame reaſon alſo they did treat it with that ſuperſtition, that they fed it 
only with wood {tripped of its bark, and of that fort which they thought 
molt clean, and they never did blow it either with bellows or with their 
breath, for fear of polluting it, and to do this either of thoſe ways, or to 
caſt any unclean thing into it, was no leſs than death by the law of the land, 
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as long as thoſe of that ſe& reigned in it, which from the time of Zoroaſtres 
to the death of 7azdejerd, the laſt Per ſian King of the Magzan religion, 
was about eleven hundred and fifty years; yea, it went ſo far, that the 
prieſts themſelves never approached this fire but with a cloth over their 
mouths, that they might not breath thereon, and this they did, not only 
when they tended the tire to lay more wood thereon, or do any other ſer- 
vice about it, but alſo when they approached it to read the daily offices 
of their liturgy before it. So that they mumbled over their prayers rather 
than ſpoke them, in the ſame manner as the Popiſh prieſts do their maſles, 
without letting the people preſent articulately hear one word of what they 
ſaid, and if they ſhould hear them, they would now as badly underſtand 
them. For all their public prayers are even to this day in the old Per/ian 
language, in which Zoroaſtres firſt compoſed them above two thouſand 
two hundred years ſince, of which the common people do not now un- 
derſtand one word. And in this abſurdity alſo have they the Romaniſts 
partakers with them. When Zoroaſtres compoſed his liturgy, the old 
Perſic was then indeed the vulgar language of all thoſe countries where 
this liturgy was uſed. And ſo was the Latin throughout all the weſtern 
empire, when the Latin ſervice was firſt uſed therein. But when the lan- 
guage changed, they would not conſider that the change, which was made 
thereby, in the reaſon of the thing did require that a change ſhould be 
made in their liturgy alſo, but retained it the ſame, after it ceaſed to be 
underſtood as it was before. So it was the ſuperſtitious folly of adhering 
to old eſtabliſhments againſt reaſon, that produced this abſurdity in both 
of them; though it muſt be acknowledged, that the Magiaus have more 
to ſay for themſelves in this matter than the Romani/ts. For they are 
taught, that their liturgy was brought them from heaven, which the 
others do not believe of theirs, tho' they ſtick to it as if it were. And if 
that ſtiffneſs of humour, which is now among too many of us againſt alter- 
ing any thing in our liturgy, ſhould continue, it muſt at laſt bring us to 
the ſame paſs. For all languages being in fluxu, they do in every age al- 
ter from what they were in the former, and therefore as we do not now 


underſtand the Eugliſh, which was here ſpoken by our anceſtors three or 


four hundred years ago, ſo in all likelihood will not our poſterity three or 
four hundred years hence, underſtand that which is now ſpoken by us. 
And therefore ſhould our liturgy be {till continued without any change or 
alteration, it will then be as much in an unknown language, as now the 
Roman ſervice is to the vulgar of that communion. 

Bur to return to the reformations of Zoroaſtres; How much he fol- 
lowed the Jewiſh platform in the framing of them, doth manifeſtly appear 
from the particulars I have mention'd. For moſt of them were taken ei- 
ther from the ſacred writings, or the ſacred uſages of that people. Mo/es 
heard God ſpeaking to him out of a flame of fire from the buſh, and al! 
I/rael heard him ſpeaking to them in the ſame manner out of the midſt ot 
fire from mount Sinai. Hence Zoroaſtres pretended to have heard God 
ſpeaking to him alſo out of the midſt of a flame of fire. The Fews had a 
viſible Shecznah of the divine preſence among them, reſting over the mer- 
cy ſeat in the holy of holies, both in their tabernacle and temple, toward 
which they offered up all their prayers; and therefore Zoroaſtres taught 
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his Magians to pretend to the like, and to hold the ſun, and the ſacred 
fires in their fire-temples, to be this Shecznah, in which God eſpecially 
dwelt; and for this reaſon they offered up all their prayers to him with 
their faces turned towards both. Ihe Zews had a ſacred fire, which came 
down from heaven upon their altar of burnt oflerings, which they did there 
ever after, till the deſtruction of Feruſalem by the Chaldeans, inexlinguiſh- 
ably maintain, and with this fire only were all their ſacrifices and oblations 
made, and Nadab and Abihu were puniſhed with death for offering in- 
cenſe to God with other fire. And in like manner Zoroaſtres pretended 
to have brought his holy fire from heaven, and therefore commanded it to 
be kept with the ſame care. And to kindle fire on the altar of any new 
erected fire-temple, or to rekindle it on any ſuch altar, where it had been 
by any unavoidable accident extinguiſhed, from any other fire, than from 
one of the ſacred fires in ſome other temple, or elſe from the ſun, was 
reckoned a crime to be puniſhed in the ſame manner. And whereas great 
care was taken among the Jews, that no wood ſhould be uſed on their 
altar in the temple, but that which they reputed clean, and for this reaſon 
they had it all barked and examined before it was laid on; and that when 
it was laid on, the fire ſhould never be blowed up, 5 0 with bellows or 
the breath of man, for the kndling of it; hence Zoroaſtres * ordained both 
theſe particulars to be alſo obſerved in reſpect of his facred fire among his 
Magians, commanding them to ule only barked wood for the maintaining 
of it, and no other means for the kindling of it up into a flame, but the 
pouring on of oyl, and the blaſts of the open air. And that he ſhould in 
ſo many things write after the 7ewz/h religion, or have been ſo well in- 
formed therein, can ſcarce ſeem probable, it he had not; been firſt educa- 
ted and brought up 1n 1t. | 
ZOROASTRES havingthus taken upon himto be a prophet of God, 
ſent to reform the old religion of the Per/rans, to gain the better reputa- 
tion to his pretenſions he retired into a cave, and there lived a long 
time as a recluſe, pretending to be abſtratted from all worldly conſidera- 
tions, and to be given wholly to prayer and divine meditations; and the 
more to amuſe the people, who there reſorted to him, he dreſſed up his 
cave with ſeveral myſtical figures repreſenting Mithra and other myſteries 
of their religion; from whence it became for a long while after a uſage a- 
mong them to chuſe ſuch caves for their devotions, which being dreſſed 
up in the ſame manner were called Mithratic caves. While he was in this 
retirement, he compoſed the book wherein all his pretended revelations 
are contained, which ſhall be hereafter ſpoken of. And Mahomet exactly 
followed his example herein. For he alſo retired to a cave ſome time be- 
fore he broached his impoſture, and by the help of his accomplices there 
formed the Alcoran wherein it is contained. And © Pythagoras, on his re— 
turn from Babylon to Samos, in imitation of his maſter Zoroaſtres, (whom 
Clemens Alexandrinus tells us he emulouſly followed) had there in lige 
manner his cave to which he retired, and wherein he moſtly abided both 
day and night, and for the ſame end as Zoroaſtres did in his, that is, to 
get himſelf the greater veneration from the people. For Pythagoras acted 
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a part of impoſture as well as Zoroaſtres, and this perchance he alſo learnt 
from him. | | 
AFTER he had thus acted the part of a prophet in Media, and there 
ſettled all things according to his intentions, he removed from thence in- 
to Bactria, the molt eaſtern province of Per/za, and there ſettled in the 
city of Balch, which lyes on the river Oxus in the contines of Perſia, In- 
dia, and Cowareſmia, where under the protection of Hyſ/aſpes, the father 
of Darius, he ſoon ſpread his impoſture thro” all that province with great 
ſucceſs. For altho' Darius, after the {laughter of the Magians, had with 
molt of his followers gone over to the ſect of the Sabians, yet Hyſtaſpes 
{till adhered to the religion of his anceſtors, and having fixed his reſidence 
at Balch, (where it may be ſuppoſed he governed thoſe parts of the em- 
pire under his ſon) did there ſupport and promote it to the utmoſt of his 
power. And in order to give it the greater reputation, he went in per- 
{on into India among the Brachmans, and having there learned from them 
all their knowledge in mathematicks, aſtronomy, and natural philoſophy, 
he brought it back among his Magiaus, and thoroughly inſtructed them 
in it. And they continued for many ages after, above all others of thoſe 
times, skilful in theſe ſciences, eſpecially after they had been farther in- 
{tructed in them by Zoroaſtres, who was the greateſt mathematician, and 
the greateſt Philoſopher, of the age in which he lived, and therefore took 
care to improve his ſect not only in their religion, but alſo in all natural 
knowledge, which ſo much advanced their credit in the world, that 
thenceforth a learned man and a Magian became equivalent terms. And 
this proceeded fo far, that the vulgar looking on their knowledge to be 
more than natural entertained an opinion of them, as if they had been actu- 
ated and inſpired by ſupernatural powers, in the ſame manner as too fre- 
quently among us ignorant people are apt to give great ſcholars, and ſuch 
as are learned beyond their comprehenſions, (as were Friar Bacon, Dr. Fau- 
ſtus, and Cornelius Agrippa) the ame of conjurers. And from hence 
thoſe who really practiſed wicked and diabolical arts, or would be thought 
to do ſo, taking the name of Magzans, drew on it that ill ſignification 
which now the word Magician bears among us, whereas the true and an- 
cient Magians were the great mathematicians, philoſophers, and divines, 
of the ages in which they lived, and had no other knowledge but what 
by their own ſtudy, and the inſtructions of the ancients of their ſect, they 
had improved themſelves in. | 
Bur it is not to be underſtood that all Magzans, that is, all of the ſect, 
were thus learned, but only thoſe who had this name by way of eminence 
above the reſt, that is, their prieſts. For they being all * of the ſame tribe, 
as among the 7ews, (none but the ſon of a prieſt being capable of being a 
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b John Fauſt was the firſt inventor of printing as Mentz, and from thence being taken for à con- 
jurer, that ſtory is here in England made of him, which goes under the name of Dr. Fauſtus. 

i That which contributes moſt to the opinion, that Cornelius Agrippa was a Magician, is an aper- 
tinent piece publiſhed under his name, entitled, The Fourth Book De Occultd Philoſophi d, which that 
learned man was never the author of. For it is not to be found in the folio edition of his works, in which 
only th ſe that are genuine, and truly his, are contained Dion Chryſoſtomus 7zell; x; (in 
Oratione Boryſthenici) that the Per ſians call them Magians who are 5killed in the worſhip of the Gad. 
and not as the Greeks, who being ignorant of the meaning of the word, called them ſo who were 22 
in Goetic Magic, i. e. That which juglers and conjurers pretend to make aſe of. * Relig. vet. 
Perſ. cap. 30. p. 367. Theodoreti Hitt. Eccleſ. lib. 5. cap. 38. 
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prieſt among them) they moſtly appropriated their learning to their own fa- 
milies, tranſmitting it in them from father to fon, and ſeldom communi- 
cating it to any other, unleſs it were to thoſe of the royal family, f whom 
they were bound to inſtruct, the better to fit them for government, and 
therefore there were ſome of them as tutors, as well as chaplains, always 
reſiding in the palaces of their Kings. And whether it were, that theie 
Magians thought it would bring the greater credit to them, or the Kings, 
that it would add a greater facredneſs to their perſons, or whether it were 
from both theſe cauſes, the royal family among the Per/zans, as long as 
this ſect prevailed among them, was always reckoned of the ſacerdotal 
tribe. They were divided into ' three orders. 'The lowelt were the infe- 
rior clergy, who ſerved in all the common othces of their divine worſhip; 
next above them were the ſuper-intendents, who in their ſeveral diſtricts 
governcd the inferior clergy, as the biſhops do with us; and above all was 
the Archimagus, or arch- prieſt, who in the ſame manner as the high-prieſt 
among the Zews, or the pope now among the Romani/is, was the head of 
the whole religion. And according to the number of their orders, the 
churches or temples in which they othciated were alſo of three ſorts. The 
lowelt ſort were the parochial churches, or oratories, which were ſerved 
by the inferior clergy, as the parochial churches are now with us. And 
the duties which they there performed were to read the daily offices out 
of their liturgy, and at ſtated and ſolemn times to read ſome part of their 
ſacred writings to the people. In theſe churches there were no fire altars, 
but the ſacred fire, before which they here worſhipped, was maintained 
only in a lamp. Next above theſe were their fire-temples, in which fire 
was continually kept burning on a ſacred altar. And theſe were in the 
ſame manner, as cathedrals with us, the churches or temples where the ſu- 
per-intendent reſided. In every one of theſe were alſo ſeveral of the in- 
ferior clergy entertained, who in the fame manner as the choral vicars 
with us performed all the divine offices under the ſuper- intendent, and al- 
ſo took care of the facred fire, which they conſtantly watched day and 
night by four and four in their turns, that it might be always kept burning, 
and never go out. za, The higheſt church above all was the tire-temple, 
where the Archimagns reſided, which was had in the ſame veneration with 
them, as the temple of Mecca among the Mahometans, to which every one 
of that ſect thought themſelves obliged to make a pilgrimage once in their 
lives. Zoroaſtres firſt ſettled it at Balch, and there he, as their Archima- 
24s, had his uſual reſidence. But after the Mahomerans had over-run Per- 

fa, in the ſeventh century after Chrift, the Archimagus was forced to re- 
move from thence into Kerman, which is a province in Pera, lying upon 
the ſouthern ocean towards IJudia, and there it hath continued even to this 
day. And to the fire-temple there, erected at the place of his reſidency, 
do they now pay the ſame veneration as formeyly they did to that of Baleb. 
This temple of the Archimagns, as alſo the other fire-temples, were en- 
dowed with large revenues in lands; but the parochial clergy depended 
ſolely on the tythes and offerings of the people. For this uiage alſo had 
Zoyoaſtres taken from the Fewiſh church, and made it one of his eſta- 
bliſhments among his Magiansc. 15 
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Tux impoſtor having thus ſettled his new ſcheme of Magiaui ſin through- 
out the province of Bactria, with the ſame ſucceſs as he had before in Me 
dia, he went next to the royal court at Suſa, where he managed his pre- 
tenſions with that craft, addreſs, and inſinuation, that he ſoon got within 
Darius himſelf, and made him a proſelyte to his new-reform'd religion; 
whoſe example in a ſhort time drew after it into the ſame profeſſion the 
courtiers, nobility, and all the great men of the kingdom. This hapned 
in the thirtieth year of Darius, and altho' it ſucceeded not without great 
oppolitions from the ring-leaders of the $2bzans, who were the oppolite 
ſect, yet the craft, addrels, and dexterity of the impoſtor ſurmounted 
them all, and ſo ſettled his new device, that thenceforth it became the na- 
tional religion of all that countrey, and fo continued for many ages after, 
till this impoſture was at laſt ſupplanted by that of Mahomet, which was 
raiſed almoſt by the ſame arts. They who profeſſed this religion in Lu- 
ciau's time, as reckoned up by him, were the Per/zans, the Parthians, the 
Bactrians, the Chowareſmians, the Arians, the Sacans, the Medes, and 
many other barbarous nations. But ſince that, the new impoſture hath 
grown up to the ſuppreſſing of the old in all theſe countries. However, 
there is a remnant of theſe Magzans {hill remaining in Per/ia and India, 
who even to this day obſerve the fame religion which Zoroaſtres firſt 
taught them. For they ſtill have his book, wherein their religion is con- 
tained, which they keep and reverence in the ſame manner as the chriſti- 
ans do the Bible, and the mahometans the Alcoran, making it the ſole rule 
both of their faith and manners. 

T a1s book the impoſtor compoſed, while he lived in his retirement 
in the cave, and therein are contained all his pretended revelations. When 
he preſented it to Darius, it was bound up in twelve volumes, whereof 
each conſiſted of an hundred skins of vellum. For it * was the uſage of the 
Perſians in thoſe times to write all on skins. This book is called Zenda- 
veſta, and by contraction Zend, the vulgar pronounce it Zundaveſtou, and 
Zund. The word originally ſignifieth a fire-kindler, ſuch as is a tinder- 
box with us, which phantaſtical name the impoſtor gave it, becauſe, as he 
pretended, all that would read this book, and meditate thereon, might 
from thence, as from a fire-kindler, kindle in their hears the fire of all 
true love for God and his holy religion. For the better underſtanding of 
which it is to be obſerved, that in thoſe eaſtern countries their way of 
kindling fire is not by a tinder-box, as with us, but by rubbing two pieces 
of cane, one againſt another, till one of them takes fire; and ſuch a firc- 
kindler of his religion in the hearts of men the impoſtor would have his 
book to be, and therefore called it by that name. The firſt part of it con- 
tains their liturgy, which is ſtill uſed among them in all their oratories and 
| fire-temples even to this day. The reſt treats of all other parts of their re- 
ligion. And according as their actions do agree or diſagree with this book, 
do they reckon them to be either good or evil. Thence in their language 
they call a righteous action Zerd-aver, i. e. what the book Lend allows ; 
and an evil action Na-Zendaver, i. e. which the book Lend diſallows. This 
book Zoroaſtres feigned to have received from heaven, as Mahomet aftcr- 
wards (perchance following his pattern) pretended of his alcoran. It is 
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{till preſerved among them in the old Pei ſian language and character; and 
in every oratory and fire-temple, even to this day, there 1s a copy of it 
kept, in the ſame manner as there 1s with us of the Bible in every pariſh 
church, out of which on certain ſtated times the prieſts read a portion 
of it to the people. Dr. Hyde, late profeſſor of the Hebrew and Arabic 
tongues at Oxford, being well skilbd in the old Perſic as well as the mo- 
dern, offered to have publithed the whole of it with a Latin tranſlation, 
could he have been ſupported in the expences of the edition. But for 
want of this help and encouragement the deſign died with him, to the 
great damage of the learned world. For a book of that antiquity, no 
doubt, would be of great uſe, could it be made public among us, and 
would unfold and give us light into many things of the times wherein it 
was written, which we are now 1gnorant of. 

[x this book are found a great many things taken out of the Scriptures 
of the Old Leſtament, beſides thoſe I have already mentioned, which far- 
ther proves the author's original to have been what I have ſaid. For there- 
in he inſerts a great part of the P/alms of David; he makes Adam and 
Eve to have been the firſt parents of all mankind, and gives in a manner 
the ſame hiſtary of the creation and the deluge, that Mo/es doth; only as 
to the former, whereas Moſes tells us, that al things were created in ſix 
days, Zoroaſtres converts thole ſix days into fix times, allowing to each of 
thoſe times ſeveral days; fo that putting them all together, the time of the 
creation, according to his account, amounted to three hundred ſixty tive 
days, that is, a whole year. He ſpeaks therein alſo of Abraham, Joſeph, Mo- 
ſes, and Solomon, in the fame manner as the Scriptures do. And out of a 
particular veneration for Abraham he called his book the book of Abraham, 
and his religion the religion of Abraham. For he pretended, that the re- 
formation which he introduced was no more than to bring back the re- 
ligion of the Per/zans to that original purity in which Abraham practiſed it, 
by purging it of all thoſe defects, abuſes, and innovations, which the cor- 
ruptions of after-times had introduced into it. And to all this Mahomet 
alſo (no doubt from this pattern) afterwards pretended for his religion. 
For the name of Abraham hath for a great many ages paſt been had in great 
veneration all over the eaſt, and among all ſects, ſo that every one of them 
have thought it would give reputation to them, could they entitle them- 
ſelves to him. For not only the Zews, the Magzans, and the Mabometans, 
but the S]) and allo the Indians, (if the Brahama of the latter be Abra- 
ham, as it is with good reaſon ſuppoſed) all challenge him to themſelves, 
as the great patriarch and founder of their ſeveral fects, every one of them 
pretending that their religion is the fame which Abraham profeſſed, and by 
his reformation eſtabliſhed among them, and to reſtore this reformation 
was all that Zoroaſtres, Mahomet, and the author of the Sabian ſect, who- 
ever he was, pretended to. This veneration for Abraham in thoſe parts 
proceeded from the great fame of his piety, which was (it's ſuppoſed) 
there ſpread among them by the 1/aelztes, in their diſperſion all over the 
eaſt, firſt on the Aſſyrian, and after on the Babylon iſb captivity. And this 
fame being once fixed, made all parties fond of having him thought their 
own, and therefore all laid claim to him. And in this book Z9roaſtres 
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commands alſo the ſame obſervances about beaſts clean and unclean, as 
Moſes doth, gives the ſame law of paying tythes to the ſacerdotal order, 
enjoins the ſame care of avoiding all external as well as all internal pollutions, 
the ſame way of cleanſing and purifying themſelves by frequent waſhings, 
the ſame keeping of the prieſthood always within the ſame tribe, and the 
ſame ordaining of one high-prieit over all; and ſeveral other inſtitutions 
are alſo therein contained, of the fame 7euiſh extraction. The reſt of its 
contents are an hiſtorical account of the life, actions, and propheſies of its 
author, the ſeveral branches and particulars of his new-reform'd ſuperſtiti- 
on, and rules and exhortations to moral living, in which he is very preſ- 
ſing, and ſufficiently exact, ſaving only in one particular, that is, about in- 
ceſt. For therein he wholly takes this away, and as if nothing of this na- 
ture were unlawful, allows a man to marry, not only his ſiſter or his 
daughter, but alſo his mother; and it went ſo far with that ſect in the pra- 
ice, that in the ſacerdotal tribe, he that was born of this laſt and worſt 
ſort of inceſt, was looked on as the beſt qualified for the ſacerdotal functi- 
on, none being eſteemed among them more proper for the higheſt ſtations 
in it, than thoſe that were born of mothers, who conceived them of their 
own ſons; which was ſuch an abomination, that tho' all things elſe had been 
right therein, this alone is enough to pollute the whole book. The Per- 
/ian Kings being exceedingly given to ſuch inceſtuous marriages, this ſeems 
to have been contrived out of a vile piece of flattery to them, the better 
to engage and fix them to their ſect. But Alexander, when he conquer- 
ed Perſia, did put an end to this abomination. For he did by a law for- 
bid all ſuch inceſtuous copulations among them. 
ZOROAS? RES having obtained this wonderful ſucceſs in making 
his impoſture to be thus received by the King, and the great men, and 
the generality of the whole kingdom, he returned back again to Balch, 
where according to his own 1aftitution he was obliged to have his reſi- 
dence, as Archimagns, or head of the ſect, and there he reigned in ſpiri- 
tuals with the ſame authority over the whole empire, as the King did in 
temporals, and from hence perchance might proceed the miſtake of ma- 
king him King of Backria, Balch being in that province. And his being 
ſaid to have been there {lain in battel by Niuus, might alſo have its origi- 
nal from his ſuffering this fate in that countrey, although from anothc: 
hand. For after his return to Ba/ch, having enterpriſed upon Argaſb King 
of the oriental Scythians (who was a zealous Sabian to draw him over to 
his religion, and backed this attempt with the authority of Darius, the 
more prevalently to induce him to it; the $cyzhzar prince reſented it with 
ſuch indignation to be thus imperiouſly addreſſed to concerning this matter. 
that he invaded Bactria with an army, and having there defeated the forces 
of Darius that oppoſed him, flew Zoroaſtres with all the prieſts of his 
patriarchal church, which amounted to the number of eighty perſons, and 
demoliſhed all the fire-temples in that province. This hapncd in the thirty 
fifth year of the reign of Darius. The Perſians tell us that Loraſp or 
Hyſtaſpes, the father of Darius, was {lain alſo in the ſame war. But if he 
lived ſo long, he mult then have been excecding old. For allowing him 
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to have been no more than twenty on his firſt coming with Gus out of 
Perſia, he muſt now have been ninety three years old. But this is no 
ſtrange thing in thoſe parts. For the air being there thoroughly pure and 
healthy, the perſpiration free and regular, and all the fruits of the earth 
fully concocted, they, who can there avoid the exceſſes of luſt and luxury, 
uſually live to a great age, of which we have lately had two inſtances, in 
Aurang-Zeb King of India, and Rajah-Simgah King of Candia, in the 
iſland of Ceylon; the former dying in the year 1708, of the age of near an 
hundred, and the other about twenty years before, much older. 

Bur Darins ſoon revenged the injury upon the Scythian King. For 
falling on him before he could make his retreat, he overthrew him with a 
great ſlaughter, and drove him out of the province; after which he re- 
built again all the fire-temples that had been demoliſhed by the enemy, and 
eſpecially that of Balch, which he erected with a grandeur ſuitable to its 
dignity, it being the patriarchal temple of the ſect, and therefore from the 
name of its reſtorer it was thenceforth called“ Aznr Guſtaſp, i. e. the fire- 
temple of Darius Hyſtaſpis. And the care which he took in this matter 
ſhews the zeal which he had for his new religion, which he {till continued 
to propagate after the death of its author with the ſame ardour as before. 
And the better to preſerve its credit and reputation after this accident, he 
thenceforth took it on himſelf to be their Archimagus. For * Porphyry 
tells us he ordered before his death, that among other his titles it thould 
be engraven on his monument, that he was Maſter of the Magians, which 
plainly implies that he bore this othee among them. (For none but the Ar- 
chimagus was maſter of the whole ſect.) But it was not long that he was 
in it, for he died the next year after. However from hence it ſeems to 
have proceeded, that the Kings of Perſia were ever after looked on to be 
of the ſacerdotal tribe, and were always ? initiated into the facred order 
of the Magtans, before they took on them the crown, or were inaugura- 
ted into the kingdom. 

Tax * Greeks had the name of Zoroaſtres in great eſteem, ſpeaking of 
him as the great maſter of all humane and divine knowledge. * Plato, 
* Ariſtotle, © Plutarch, and Porphyry, mention him with honour, ac- 
knowledging his great learning, and ſo do others. Pliny faith much 
of him, and particularly remarks, that he was the only perſon, that laugh- 
ed on the day in which he was born; and that the pulfation of his head 
did then beat fo ſtrong, that it heaved up the hand laid upon it; which 
laſt he ſaith was a preſage of his future learning. S$9/znns tells the ſame 
{tory of his laughing on the day of his birth, and faith that he was i- 
marum artium peritiſſimus, 1. e. moſt skilful in the knowledge of the beſt 
arts. And Apuleius's character of him is that he was, * omnrs divint 
arcani antiſtes, i. e. the chief doctor in all divine myſteries, Cedre- 
uus names him as a famous aſtronomer among the Per/zans, and * Suidas 
faith of him, that he excelled all others in that ſcience. And this reputa- 
tion he ſtill hath over all the eaſt, even among thoſe who are molt averſe 
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w Relig. vet. Perſ. cap. 23. x Porphyrius de abſtinentia, lib. 4. p. 165. Edit. Cantab. 
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to his ſect, to this very day. For they all there, as well Aabometans a+ 
Sabtans, give him the title of Hakim, that is, of a wiſe and learned phi- 
loſopher, and reckon him as the moſt skilful and eminent of their ancient 
aſtronomers. And particularly U/xgh Beigh, that famous and learned Tan- 
tarian prince, writing a book of aſtronomy and aſtrology doth therein 
prefer Zoroaſtres before all others for his skill and knowledge in theſe 
ſciences. It is to be obſerved alſo, that they who write of Pythagores do 
almoſt all of them tell us, that he was the fcholar of Zoroaſtres at Baby- 
lon, and learned of him and his diſciples the Magians moſt of that know- 
ledge which afterwards rendred him ſo famous in the weſt, So ſaith A. 
puteins, and ſo ſay ® Jamblichus, Porphyry, and * Clemens Alexanarimus. 
(For the Zabratus, or Zaratus of Porphyry, and the Na-Zaratus of Cle- 
mens, were none other than this Zoroaſtres) and they relate the matter 
thus: That when Camby/es conquered Egypt, he found Pythagoras there 
on his travels, for the improvement of himſelf in the learning of that 
countrey, and that having taken him priſoner he ſent him with other cap- 
tives to Babylon, where Zoroaſtres (or Zabratus, as Porphyry calls him) 
then lived, and that there he became his diſciple, and learned many things 
of him of the eaſtern learning. The words of Porphyry are, That by La- 
bratus he was cleanſed from the pollutions of his life paſt, and inſtructed 
from what things virtuous per ſons ought to be free, and alſo learn'd from 
him the diſcourſe concerning nature, and what are the principles of the uni- 
ver/e. This doth not diſagree with the age of Zoroaſtres, nor with the time 
in which Pythagoras is ſaid to have lived. For Zoroaſtres being a very old 
man at the time of his death, paſt eighty at leaſt, if we reckon 38 years back 
from the time of his death, it will prove him to be forty two at leaſt, when 
Cambyſes conquered Egypt. And that Pythagoras flouriſhed at the ſame 
time is ſufficiently evidenced, in that he had for his contemporaries Po- 
Herates tyrant of Samos, Amaſis King of Eg ypt, and Milo the Crotonian. 
For when Pythagoras went into Egyyt he carryed with him from Po- 
tycrates letters of recommendation to Amaſis, which Amaſes * dyed in the 
ſame year in which Camby/es invaded that countrey; and Milo, who was 
Pythagoras's * {cholar, was victor in the wreſtling Games at the 624 Olym- 
piad ſeven years before Camby/es invaded Egypt, and about the ſeventh 
year of Darius Hyſtaſpis * marryed his daughter to Democides the Phyſi- 
cian, and about 20 years after Pythagoras * was in Milo's houſe, when he 
was aſſaulted by Cy/on one of his ſcholars and ſlain. Hereby it appears, 
that Zoroaſtres, and Pythagoras both flouriſhed together between the be- 
ginning of the reign of Cyrus and the latter end of that of Darius Hy/ta/- 
p4is. But if what is ſaid of Pythagoras's being taken priſoner by Camby- 
fes's ſoldiers in Egypt doth not exactly accord with what others write 
of the different ſtages of his life, this is owing to the uncertainty of the an- 
cient Grecian Chronology. For Sir Jeb» Marſham obſerves right, tha 


i Relig. vet. Petſ. c. 24. p. 312. k& Relig. vet. Perſ. ibid. | Floridorum 2%. 

In vita Pythagorz, cap. 4. * In vita Pythagoræ, p. 185. Edit. Cantab. 

© Strom. I. p. 223. y Jamblichus de vita Pythagore, cap. 4. Apuleius Floridorum 2. 

In vita Pythagoræ, p. 185. Edit. Cantab. Religio veterum Perſarum, c. 24. p. 326. 

Diogenes Laertius & Porphyrius in vita Pythagorz. Herodot. lib. 3. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus lib. 1. Strabo lib. 6. p. 263. Jamblicus in vitd Pythagoræ, cap. 36. Afticani 
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till after the time of Alexander the Greeks were far from being accurate in 
this matter. But however this be, that Pythagoras was in Egypt, and from 
thence went to Babylon, and learnt there a great part of that knowledge 
which he was afterwards ſo famous for, is agreed by * all. His ſtay there 
FJamblichus tells us, was twelve years, and that in his converſe with the 
Magians he learnt from them (over and above what hath been afore-men- 
tion d out of Porphyry) arithmetic, muſic, and the knowledge of divine 
things, and the ſacred myſteries pertaining thereto. But the moſt 1mpor- 
tant doctrine which he brought home from thence was that of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. For it's generally agreed among the ancients, * that he 
was the firſt of all the Greeks that taught it. And this, I take it for cer- 
tain, he had from Zoroaſtres. For, as I have afore ſhewn, it was his do- 
ctrine, and he is the ancienteſt of any whom we have upon record of all 
the heathen nations that taught it. But Pythagoras did not bring this do- 
ctrine into Greece, with that purity in which he received it from his ma- 
ſter. For having corrupted it with a mixture of the Indian philoſophy, 
(for this alſo he had learn'd in the eaſt) he made this immortality to conſiſt 
in an eternal tranſmigration of the ſoul from one body to another, where- 
as Zoroaſtres's doctrine was * that there is to be a reſurrection of the dead, 
and an immortal ſtate after to follow, in the ſame manner as * Daniel 
taught, and the people of God then held, and we now, and there is no 
doubt but that he had it from them. 

Some of the ancient both Greet and Latiu writers give unto Zoroa- 
ftres a very fabulous antiquity. Juſtin according to our preſent printed 
copies makes him contemporary with Nzzzs, who is ſaid to have reigned 
in Afyr:a 1300 years before the death of Sardanapalus, from which this 
our Hiſtory begins. £&zdoxus *® placeth him fix thouſand years before the 
death of Plato, and ſo did Ariſtotle.  Hermodorns, ' Hermippns, and Plu- 
tarch make him to have flouriſhed five thouſand years before the war of 
Troy. But Xauthus Lydins, and another Anonymous author followed by 
" $#1das reckoning it by hundreds inſtead of thouſands, the latter of them 
brings down his time to five hundred years before the war of Troy, and 
the other to ſix hundred years before the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, 
which was much later; but the beſt evidence is for the age whe:e I have 
placed it, that is between the beginning of the reign of Cyrus over the 
eaſt, and the latter end of that of Darius Hiſtaſpis. This is indeed the 
lateſt that is faid, but in all ſuch pretences to antiquity they that ſay the la- 
teſt are almoſt always neareſt the truth. And that this lateſt is the truth 
in the preſent cafe is confirmed not only by the concurrent teſtimony of 

all the writers of the eaſt, that make mention of this matter, but many 
of the weſtern writers alſo aſſert the fame thing. M hat hath been faid to 
this purpoſe by Apuleius, Jamblicus, Porphyry, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Agathias hath been already alledged. Plato in the tenth book of 
his Politics hath ſaid, that Zoroaſtres had the name of Er of Pamphylia 


Diogenes Laertius, Porphyrius & Jamblichus in vita Pythagoræ. * Jamblichus in vita Py- 
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the ſon of * Armeuius, which fame is the Armenius of Pamphylia, whom 
* Arnobins allerts to have been a familiar acquaintance of Cyrus's. Snidas, 
who had the uſe of many ancient books not now extant, from them tells 
us, that Zoroaſtres was Perſo-Medus, but there was no ſuch perſon or 
name as Per /omedus, till Cyrus had joyned the Medes and Perfrans toge- 
ther, and incorporated them under him into one nation. Pliny {peaking 
of Oftanes, who came into Greece with Xerxes faith of him, that Zoro- 
aſtres lived paulo ante hunc, that is, a little before him. And Diogenes 
Laertins makes mention of this Offanes as the next ſucceſſor of Zoroa- 
ſtres, and d uidas doth the fame, which plainly proves this Zoroaſtres to 
have lived but a little before the time of Xerxes. And Pliny tells us, that 
they were the d:/zgentzores, that is, the more diligent and accurate, that did 
ſo aflert. The greateſt objection againſt this is the teſtimony of Xanthns 
Lydins in Diogenes Laertius. For if he lived at that time, when the 
Athenians burnt Sardis in the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpis, as Suidas tells 
us, he mult then have lived in the ſame age, in which we ſay Zoroaſtres 
flouriſhed ; and how then could he ſay of him, that he lived fix hundred 
years before? one anſwer to be given hereto is, that Athenæus tells us 
from Antemon Caſſaudreus (who wrote a tract of purpoſe to ſhew who 
were the genuin Authors of the books then extant, and who were not) 
that the books which went under the name Xanthus Lydirs in the time 
of Diogenes Laertius, were not written by him, but by Dionyſius Scyto- 
brachion (who lived wa little before the time of Julius Ceſar) and that 
the name of Xanthns Lydins (whole true works had all perithed long be- 
fore) was falſely aſcribed to them. But ſuppoſing it otherwiſe, the Obje- 
ction may be fully ſolved by what % tells us of two Zoroaſtres's, the 
former of which might live ſix hundred years before the latter, and this 
latter might be that a/zns Zoroaſtres, that is that other Zoroaſtres, who ac- 
cording ? to the ſame Pliny lived a little before O/fanes, and was the ſame, 
of which we now treat. But however that matter was, thus much is cer- 
tain, that the Zoroaſtres, that was the Zerduſht of the Perſrans, who was 
the great Patriarch of the Magzans, who wrote the book Zendaveſta 
(which is the Bible of that fect) and whoſe name is ſtill in the ſame vene- 
ration among them, as that of Moſes is among the Jeu, and that of Ma- 
homet among the Mahometans, lived in no other times, than thoſe where 
| have placed him. Poſſibly there might be another before him of the 
ſame name, and he the ſame, of which the book aſcribed to Xanthus Ly- 
dins did ſpeak. If any one {hall ſay, that the former was the founder of 
the Magian ſect, and the latter the reformer of it, and for that reaſon cal- 
led by the ſame name, I ſhall not contradict the conjecture; for I am apt 
to think that may be the truth of the matter. 


o Gr. 3% "Aeutris, which is truly to be interpreted, not the ſon, but the worſhipper of Armenius, 
who is otherwiſe called Arimanius, that 1, Ahraman, who was the evil God of the Magians. 1 
the ſame manner he 1s elſewhere called Te 'Qp21.27t, and 74 Qroyaod wc, i. e. not the ſon, but the 


worſhipper of Oromazes or Oromaſdes, who was the other God, that is the good God of the Magi- 
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SoMe of the * ancient heretics, eſpecially the followers of Prodicus, 
pretended to have the ſecret books of Zoroaſtres, containing nis roelatio 
ons, and other myſteries of religion, and offered to make uie of them in 
defence of their hereſies. Againit theſe © Plotiuus and Porphyry did both 
write, and fully ſhewed them to have been the forgeries of the G'no/tich 
chriſtians. And others have gathered together out of Proclus, Simplicins, 
Damaſeins, Syneſius, Olympiodorus, and other writers, what they call the 
oracles of Zoroaſtres, and ſeveral editions have been publiſhed of them in 
Greek, with the ſcholia or comments of Pletho and P/ellus. But all theſe 
are mere figments, coined by the P/atonzc philoſophers, who lived after the 
time of Chri/t, and are condemned as ſuch by St. Chry/oſtom, who plain- 
ly tells us that they were all igments. If any are deſirous to ſee what un- 
intelligible and nonſenſical ſtuff theſe oracles do contain, they may conſult 
Mr. $:anley's hook of the Chaldaic philoſophy, which is publiſhed at the 
end of his hiſtory of philoſophy, where they will find them tranſlated into 
Engliſh from the collection of Francis Patricius. 

ABUL-PHARAGTODS tells us, that Zerduſht (or Zoroaſtres) 

foretold to his Magzans the coming of Chriſt, and that at the time of his 
birth there ſhould appear a wonderful ſtar, which thould ſhine by day as 
well as by night, and therefore left it in command with them, that when 
that ſtar ſhould appear they ſhould follow the directions of it, and go co 
the place where he ſhould be born, and there offer gifts, and pay their ado- 
ration unto him: And that it was by this command that the three wile 
men came from the eaſt, that is, out of Per/za, to worſhip Chriſt at Beth. 
lehem. And ſo far Shari/tani, tho' a Mahometan writer, doth agree with 
him, as that he tells us, That Zerduſht (or Zoroaſtres) foretold the coming 
of a wonderful perſon in the latter times, who ſhould reform the world both 
in religion and righteouſneſs, and that Kings and Princes thould become 
obedient to hirn, and give him their aſſiſtance in promoting the true re- 
ligion, and all the works thereof. But what theſe attribute to the pro- 
| pheſy of Zoroaſtres, others refer to the propheſy of Balaam, and lay, that 
| it was by his prediction that the wiſe men were led by the {tar to ſeek Chr;/? 
in Judea, and there pay their adoration unto him. But all this ſeems to be 
taken out of the /egendary writings of the eaſtern chriſtians. And Au.. 
Pharagius, tho' an Arab writer, being by religion a chriſtian, it is moſt 
likely, that what he tells us of this matter was taken from them. 

Taoss who are {till remaining of this ſect in Perſia have there the 
name of Gaurs, which in the Arabic fignifieth Iufidels, and is the uſual 
appellation which the Mahometans beſtow on all that are not of their reli- 

gion. But theſe people have this name in Perſia by way of eminency, as 
if there were none other ſuch like them, and therefore they are called 
by it, as if it were their national name, and are known by none other in 
that countrey, and whoſoever ſpeaks of a Gaur there, underſtands none 
other by it than one of this ſect. They have a ſuburb at H:/pahar, the 


Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 1. p. 223. a Vide Lucam Holſtenium de vita & ſeti- 
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metropolis of Per ſia, which is called Gaurabad, or the town of the Gun, 
where they are employed only in the meaneſt and vileſt drudgeries of the 
town. And ſome of them are {ſcattered abroad in other places of that 
countrey, where they are made uſe of in the like ſervices. But the bulk 
of them is in Kerman, which being the barreneſt and worſt province of 
all Per/a, and where others care not to dwell, the Mahometans have been 
content to permit them to live there with ſome freedom, and the ful! 
exerciſe of their religion. But every where elſe they uſe them as dogs; 
eſteeming them, as to their religion, the worſt of all thoſe that differ from 
them, and it is with a wonderful conſtancy that they bear this oppreſlion. 
Some ages ſince for the avoiding of it ſeveral of them fled into India, and 
ſettled there in the countrey about Szrar, where their poſterity are {till re- 
maining even to this day. And a * colony of them is ſettled in Bombay, 
an iſland in thoſe parts belonging td the Eugliſh, where they are allowed, 
without any moleſtation, the full freedom and exerciſe of their religion. 
They are a poor harmleſs ſort of people, zealous in their ſuperſtition, ri- 
gorous in their morals, and exact in their dealings, profeſſing the worſhip 
of one God only, and the belief of a reſurrection and a future judgment, 
and utterly deteſting all idolatry, although reckoned by the Mahometans 
the moſt guilty of it. For although they perform their worſhip before 
fire, and towards the riſing ſun, yet they utterly deny that they worſhip 
either of them. They hold, that more of God is in theſe his creatures, 
than in any other, and that therefore they worſhip God towards them, as 
being in their opinion the trueſt Hecinah of the divine preſence amon 
us, as darkneſs is that of the devils; and as to Zoroaſtres, they {till have 
him in the ſame veneration as the Fews have Moſes, looking on him as 
the great prophet of God, by whom he ſent his law, and communicated 
his will unto them. 


XER AME having aſcended the throne * employed the firſt year of 
his reign in carrying on the preparations for the reduction of Eg ypr, 
which his father had begun. He confirmed to the Jews at Jeruſalem all 
the privileges granted them by his father, eſpecially that of having the tri- 
bute of Samara for the furniſhing them with facritices for the carrying on 
of the divine worſhip in the temple of God in that place. 

Ix the ſecond year of his reign he marched againſt the Zg yptians, and 
having thoroughly vanquiſhed and ſubdued theſe revolters, he * reduced 
them under an heavier yoke of ſervitude than they were before, and then 
towards the end of the year, after having made Achemenes one of his bro- 
thers governor of that province, returned again to S. 

Tuls year Herodotus the famous hiſtorian ' was born at Halicarnaſſi: 
in Caria. For he was fifty three years old when the Pelopone/can war firſt 
began. 


XERXES being pufted up with his ſucceſs againſt the Egyptians, 
upon the advice and inſtigation of Mardonins, the ſon of Gobrias, who 
had married one of his liſters, ” reſolved upon a war with Greece, and in 


order thereto made great preparations for three years together through- 
out all the provinces of the Perſiau empire. 
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JES UA the high-prieſt of the eus at Jeruſalem died in the fifty 
third year of his high- prieſthood, and * Fozakim his fon ſucceeded him in 
that othce. 

XERXNES being reſolved on the Grecian war, entered into a league Az. 482. 
with the Carthaginians, whereby it was agrecd, that while the Perſians Xerxes 4- 
invaded Greece, the Carthagimians ſhould fall on all thoſe who were of the 
Grecian name in Sicily and 1faly, that thereby they might be diverted from 
helping one the other. And the Carthaginians made choice of Hamilcar 

to be their general in this war, who not only raiſed what forces he could 

in Africa, but alſo with the money ſent him by Xerxes hired a great num- 

ber of mercenaries out of Hain, Gallia, and Italy, ſo that he got together 

an army of three hundred thouſand men, and a fleet proportionable ke:e- 

to, for the proſecuting of the intent of this league. 

Ap thus Xerxes, according as was foretold by the prophet Daniel, An. 481. 
having by hzs ſtrength and thorough his great riches ſtirred up all the then Xerxes 8. 
known habitable world agazn/t the realm of Grecia, that is, all the weſt un- 
der the command of Hamilcar, and all the eaſt under his own, he did in 
the fifth year of his reign, which was the tenth after the battel of Mara- 
thou, ſet out from Suſa to begin the war, and having marched as far as 
Sardis wintered there. 

EauLy the next ſpring * Xerxes did ſet out for the Helle/pont, over Av. 480. 
which two bridges of boats having been laid, the one for his army, and Rs. 
the other for his carriages and beaits of burden, he paſled all over in ſe- 
ven days, during all which time they were continually a paſſing day and 
night before all could get over, ſo great was the number of them that at- 
tended him in this expedition. From thence marching thorough the 7 bra- 
cian Cherſoneſits he arrived at Doriſcus, a city at the mouth of the river 
Hebrus in Thracia, at which place having encamped his army, and order- 
ed his fleet alſo to attend him on the adjacent ſhore, he there took an ac- 
count of both. His land army upon the muſter was found to be one mil- 
lion and ſeven hundred thouſand foot, and fourſcore thouſand horſe, be- 
ſides his chariots and his camels, for which allowing twenty thouſand 
more, the whole will amount to one million and eight hundred thouſand 
men. His fleet conſiſted of twelve hundred and ſeven ſhips of the line of 
battel, beſides gallies, tranſports, victuallers, and other ſorts of veſſels that at- 
tended, which were three thouſand more; on board all which were reckon- 
ed to be five hundred and ſeventeen thouſand ſix hundred and ten men. So 
that the whole number of forces by ſea and land, which Xerxes brought 
with him out of Ala ro invade Greece, amounted to two millions three 
hundred and ſeventeen thouſand ſix hundred and ten men. After his paſ- 
ſing the Helleſpont, the nations on this ſide that ſubmitted to him, added to 
his land army three hundred thouſand men more, and two hundred and 
twenty ſhips to his fleet, on board of which were twenty four thouſand 
men. So that putting all together, his forces by ſea and land, by that time 
he came to the SJrrezghts of the Thermopylæ, made up the number of two 
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millions ſix hundred forty one thouſand ſix hundred and ten men. And 
the ſervants, eunuchs, women, ſutlers, and all ſuch other people as followed 
the camp, were computed to be no leſs than as many more. So that the 
whole number of perſons of all ſorts, that followed Xerxes in this expedi- 
tion, were at leaſt five millions. This 1s * Herodotus's account of them, and 
Plutarch and * Iſecrates agree with him herein. But Diodorus Siculus, 
* Pliny, * Alian and others, do in their computations fall much ſhort of 
this number, making the army of Xerxes, with which he paſſed the Helle- 
ſpont againſt Greece, to be very little more than that with which Darius 
his father paſſed the Bo/phorus to make war upon the Scythbzans. It is pro- 
bable they might have miſtaken the one for the other. The verſes engra- 
ved on the monument of thoſe Greczans who were {lain at Thermopyle, 
beſt agree with the account of Herodotus, For in them it is ſaid, that 
they there fought againſt two millions of men. And he being the ancient- 
eſt author that hath written of this war, and having lived in the age in 
wulch it hapned, and treated of it more particularly, and with a greater 
appearance of exactneſs than any other, his computation ſeemeth the moſt 
likely to be the trueſt, and that eſpecially ſince we find it to be the gene- 
ral opinion of the ancients, both Greeks and Latius, that this was the great- 
eſt army that was ever brought into the field. 

FOSEPHUS tells us, that a band of Zews was alſo in this army, 
and brings for proof of it a paſſage out of the poet Cherlus, who in de- 
ſcribing the army of Xerxes, as they paſled on by their ſeveral nations in 
their march, hath theſe verſes. 


Then next did march, in habit and in meen, 

A people wonderful for to be ſeen. 

Their language is in dialect the ſame, 

Which men do ſpeak of the Phoenician name. 

They dwell in the high Solymæan laud, 

On hills, near which there doth a great lake ſtand. 


Jeruſalem having alſo had the name of $9/yma, and all the countrey there- 
about being mountainous, and lying near the great lake Aſphaltites, com- 
monly called the lake of Sodom, this deſcription ſeems plainly to ſuit the 
Fews, eſpecially ſince it is alſo mentioned, that they ſpake the Pheniciar 
language, the Hyiac being then the vulgar language of the Jews. But 
_ © Scaltger, * Cunæus, and Bochartus underſtand it of the Solymi in Piſidia. 

However, Salmaſius maintains the contrary opinion, and juſtifies 70%. 
Pphus in it; and it mult be ſaid, that it is not at all likely, that when Xer- 
xes called all the other nations of the Per//an empire to follow him to this 
war, the Jews alone ſhould be excuſed from it. And therefore whether 
theſe whom Chærilus ſpeaks of were Jews or not, it mult be taken fo: 
certain, that they alſo did bear a part in this expedition. 
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Ar TER Xerxes had taken this account of his fleet and army at Doriſcus, 
he marched from thence with his army through Thrace, Macedon and 
Theſſaly, towards Attica, and ordered his fleet to attend him on the coaſt 
all the way, making the ſame {tations by ſea that he did by land. All 
yielded to him in his march without any oppoſition, till he came to the 
Streights of Thermopyle, where Leonidas King of the Lacedemonians with 
three hundred Spartans, and as many other Greeks as made up a body of 
four thouſand men, defended the paſs againſt him. For two days he made 
it good againſt all the numerous army of the Perſians, repulſing them in 
every aſſault with a great {laughter of their men. But on the third day, 
being ready to be ſurrounded by the Per/rans through the treachery of a 
certain Greek, who led them by a ſecret way over the mountains to fall on 


them in the rear, all retired, ſaving Leonidas and his three hundred Sn. 


tans, and ſome few others that would not deſert them, who reſolutel 
abiding by the poſt they had undertaken to defend, were at length all ſlain 
upon the ſpot. But the Per/zans paid very dear for this victory, having 
lolt in the gaining of it twenty thouſand of their men, and among them 
two of the brothers of Xerxes. 

AFTER this Xerxes © entered through Bæotia into Attica the countrey 
of the Athenzans, having ſpent in his march hither ſince his paſſing the Hel- 
leſpont four months. The Arhenzans, not able to defend themſelves againſt 
ſo great a force, deſerted their city, putting all their men aboard their 
fleet, and ſecuring their wives and children in Salamis, A:gina, and Tre- 
zene, neighbouring cities, which by the intervention of the ſea were out 
of the reach of his army, ſo that on his coming thither he became maſter 
of the place without any oppoſition. 

Ix the interim, the Perſian and Grecian fleets lying near each other, 
the former at Aphetæ, and the other at Artemiſium, above Eubea, had ſe- 
veral encounters with each other, in every one of which the Grec:ians had 
the advantage, and though it was not great, yet 1t ſerved them to ſhew, 
that the enemy, notwithſtanding their great number , were not invincible, 
which gave them the heart afterwards with the greater courage and reſo- 
lution to fight againſt them. However their ſhips being much ſhattered by 
theſe ſeveral encounters, they found it neceſſary to retire to ſome ſafer 
place to refit, and for this purpoſe came into the Streights of Salamis, 
where they not only refitted, but were alſo re- inforced and augmented by 
a great many other ſhips, which from ſeveral parts of Greece came thither 
to them, and there joined them againſt the common enemy, till at length 
they there made up a fleet upward of three hundred fail. It was while 
they lay there, that Xerxes entered Athens, and thereon the Per/iar 
fleet came thither alſo, and anchored at PHalerus, a port on that ſhore, 
The Streights of Salamis, where the Greek fleet lay, was the moſt advan- 
tageous place for them to tight the numerous fleet of the enemy in, that 
they could chuſe. For the Per ſians, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of that 
ſea, not being able to extend their front in it beyond that of the Greeks, 
could there have no advantage from their numbers; but altho' their fleet 
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was four times as great muſt in that place fight upon equal terms: Which 
Themiſtocles the general of the Athenians having wiſely obſerved, did by 
his prudence and dexterity bring it to pals, that there it came to a battel 
between them; wherein the Greciaus by the advantage of the place gain- 
KC ed the victory, and gaye the enemy ſuch an overthrow, as wholly daſhed 
all the aims and detigns af this prodigious expedition, which was one of 
the greateſt, both for expence and number of men, that was ever under- 
taken. For they having deſtroyed two hundred of their ſhips, beſides thoſe 
which they took, the reſt got away to the Aſian coaſt, and having ſet in 
at ma, a city in 01a, they there laid up for the winter, and never 
came again into Greece. And Xerxes being frighted with an apprehen- 
ſion leſt the conquerors ſhould fail to the Helleſpont, and there obſtruct 
his return, fled thither with all the haſte and precipitation he could, and 
having left Mardonius, with three hundred thouſand men, to carry on the 
war in Greece, marched back with the reſt to Sardzs, and there took up 
his quarters for the enſuing year. It is remarkable, that at his coming to the 
Helleſpont, finding the bridge of boats which he had left there broken by 
ſtorms, he who had paſſed over that ſea but a few months before with ſuch 

pomp and pride, was forced to repals it in a poor fiſher-boart. 

ABour the ſame time“ his confederates the Carthaginiaus met with as 
great, or rather a much greater defeat, in Sicily. For Hamilcar, their 
general, having drawn together his numerous army, of which I have al- 
ready ſpoken, and ſhipped them on board the vaſt fleet which he had pre- 
pared for their tranſportation, ſailed with them for S$:c:/y, and having 
there landed them at Pauormus, a port in that iſland, laid ſiege to Himera, 
a maritime city in the neighbourhood. While he lay there, for his better 
ſecurity he cauſed two large camps to be fortified, in the one of which he 
lodged his land-army, and into the other he drew up his ſhips, placing there 
all his marines for their defence. At that time Gelo was King of S$:c:1y, a 
prince of great wiſdom, conduct, and valour. As ſoon as he had an ac- 
count of this invaſion, he drew together an army of fifty thouſand foot, 
and five thouſand horſe, and marched immediately againſt the enemy for 
the defence of the countrey. On his arrival at Himera he intercepted a 
courier carrying letters from the Salinuntines, contederates of the Cartha- 
giniaus, to Hamilcar, whereby he underſtood that the next morning Ha- 
milcar was to celebrate a great ſacrifice to Neptune at the camp of the 
marines, and that he had appointed the Saliuuntine horſe then to come 
thither to him. Gel taking the advantage of this intelligence, the next 
morning at the time appointed ſent thither a party of horſe of his own, who 
being received into the camp of the Salinuntiues, firſt flew Hamilcar, and 
then ſet the fleet on fire. As ſoon as this was done, Gelo having notice of 
it by a ſignal given him from the top of an adjacent hill, where he had 
placed watchmen for this purpoſe, drew out his army before the other camp 
of the enemy, and gave them battel. But the flame aſcending from the 
camp of the marines, ſoon telling the Carthagiuiaus the fate of their fleet, 
and a meſſenger at the ſame time bringing them an account of the death 
of their general, this ſo diſheartned and confounded them, that having no 
longer any courage to ſtand their ground, they were ſoon put to the rout, 
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and Geloflew of them an hundred and fifty thouſand on the field of battel, 
and took all the reſt priſoners, which were as many more, and fold them 
all for ſlaves; 1o that all $:cz/y was filled with them. This defeat was ſo en- 
tire, that of all this prodigious fleet and army, the greateſt that was ever- 
ſet forth in thoſe weſtern parts for any expedition, it's remarked none re- 


turned fave only a few, who eſcaped in a cock-boat to bring this diſmal 
news to Carthage. * Herodotus tells us, that this battel was fought on the 


fame day with that of Salamis, but Diodorus Siculus ſays, it was at the 
time when Leonidas was {lain at Thermopylæ, which ſeems to be the truer 
account of the two. For after this ſucceſs of Geo, * the Grecians ſent to 
him for his aſſiſtance againſt Xerxes, which they would not have done af- 
ter the battel of Salamis. For from thenceforth they thought themſelves 
alone more than tuihcient for the enemy, without needing any other force 
than that of their own to finiſh the war. 


Ox NXerxes's departure out of Greece, Mardonins wintered his army , Fo 
in Jheſſaly and Macedonia, and early the next ſpring marched with it in- Xerxcs 7- 


to Bæotia. From thence he ſent Alexander King of Macedonia to Athens, 
with propoſals of accommodation from the King. "Thereby he offered 
them to rebuild at the King's charges, whatſoever had been burnt or de- 
moliſhed in Attica the former year, to permit them to live according to 


their own laws, to reinſtate them in all their former poſſeſſions, and to 
add to them whatſocver other lands they ſhould deſire. But the Atheni— 


ans not being to be induced to deiert the intereſt of Greece, for any ad- 
vantage whatſoever, would hearken to none of theſe offers; whereon 
* Mardonius being enraged by the refuſal, marched with all his army into 
Attica, deſtroying every thing wherever he came, and entring Athens, 
burnt and demoliſhed whatſoever he there found ſtanding after the former 
year's devaſtation. For the Athenians not being ſtrong enough to reſiſt 
{uch a torrent, had the ſecond time withdrawn to Salamis, Aigina, and 
Tre gene, and left the city empty. In the interim, the joint forces of all 
Greece being drawn together at the Iſhmus of Corinth, Mardonius thought 
fit to march back again into Bæotia. For that being an open and level 
countrey, was much fitter for him to fight in than Attica, which being 
rough, craggy, and full of hills and defiles, could ſcarce any where afford 
him room enough for to draw up his numerous army in, or a ground pro- 
per for his cavalry to do any ſervice in. On his return he encamped on 
the river Aſopus; thither the Greeks marched after him, under the com- 
mand of Pauſauias King of Lacedemon, and Ariſtides general of the At he- 
niaus. They conſiſted of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, and the 
Perſians of three hundred and fifty thouſand, faith © Herodotus; of five 
hundred thouſand, faith * Diodorus Siculus; and with theſe forces near the 
city of Platæa it came to a deciſive battel between them, in which Mas. 
donius was ſlain, and all the Perſian army cut in pieces. Only Artabazus, 
who was aware of the event from the ill conduct which he had obſerved 
in Mardonius, made an early eſcape, with forty thouſand men which he 
commanded, and by his ſpeed out-marching the fame of the defeat got 
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ſafe to Byzantium, and there paſſed over into Aſia. Beſides theſe, not 
four thouſand of all the reſt eſcaped the carnage of that day, but were all 
{lain and cut in pieces by the Greeks, and this quite delivered them from 
all farther invaſions of that people. For from that time a Per/ian army 
was never more ſeen on this fide the Helleſpont. 

Ox the ſame day that the Greeks fought this battel at Platæa, their 
naval forces got as memorable a victory over the remainder of the Pe ſian 
fleet in A/ia. For at the ſame time that their land-forces rendezvouſed at 
the Ithmus of Corinth, their fleet having met together at Aęgina un- 
der the command of Leotychides, the other King of the Lacedæmoniaus, 
and Xantippus the Athenian, there came thither to them embaſſadors from 
the Tonians to invite them into A/a, to deliver the Greek cities there from 
the ſlavery of the Barbarians, whereon they ſailed for Delos in their way 
thither, and while they lay there other embaſladors came to them from 
Samos, who having acquainted them that the Per/zan fleet which wintered 
at Cyma, having failed thence, were then at Samos, and might there be ca- 
ſily vanquiſhed and deſtroyed by them, earneſtly ſollicited them to come 
thither and fall upon them. Whereon they accordingly ſet fail forthwith 
for Samos. But the Perſtans hearing of their approach retired to Mycale, 
a promontory on the continent of Aſia, where their land-army lay, con- 
ſitting of an hundred thouſand men, which were the remainder of thoſe 
which Xerxes had brought back out of Greece the former year, and there 
drew up their ſhips upon the land, and fortified them with a ſtrong ram- 


part drawn round them. But the Greeks following them thither, by the. 


aſſiſtance of the Ioniaus who revolted to them, vanquiſhed their army at 
land, took their rampart, and burnt all their ſhips. And here ended all 
the great deſigns of Xerxes in a molt miſerable diſappointment, there be- 
ing after theſe two battels ſcarce any of all that prodigious army, with which 
the year before he marched ſo proudly over the Helleſpont, now left, 
whom either the famine, the peſtilence, or the ſword, had not abſolutely 
deſtroyed, excepting thoſe whom Artabazus brought back out of Greece. 
And of theſe a great number died on their return into A4/a, by their over- 
glutting themſelves with the plenty of that country, after the hardſhips 
they had ſuffered on the other ſide of the elleſport. A greater fleet and 
army was ſcarce ever ſet forth in the welt for any expedition, than that of 
Hamilcar's againſt Sicily, nor ever was there a greater army brought toge- 
ther any where, than that wherewith Xerxes invaded Greece, yet all theſe 
numerous forces were baffled, defeated, and deſtroyed by thoſe, who in 
number or power, reckoning all the armies on both ſides againſt each other, 
could ſcarce bear the name of an handful of men in compariſon of them; 
and hereby a ſignal inſtance was given, that whatſoever the pride of man 
may deſign, or the power of man think to effect, it is ſtill the providence 
of God that governs the world, and turneth all the affairs thereof which 
way ſoever he pleaſeth. 

Tux battel of Platæa was fought in the morning, and that of Myca!c 
in the afternoon of the ſame day, and yet it is commonly ſaid by the Greet 
writers, that they had an account of the victory of Platæa at Mycale be- 
fore they begun the battel there, though the whole Agean ſea, which was 
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ſeveral days failing, lay between. But Diodorus Sicalns clears this matter. 
For he tells us, that Leotychides, finding the forces that followed him to 
be in great pain for the Greeks at Platæa, leſt they thould be overpow- 
ered and vanquiſhed by the numerous army of Mardonins, the better to 
encourage and enhearten his men for the battel, juſt before he made the 


firſt onſet, cauſed it to be given out through all the army, that the Peri- 
ans were defeated, though he then knew nothing of the matter. But what 


he then feigned hapning to be true, and alto done the fame day, this gave 
occalion for what is {aid of that quick intelligence, which was utter! y im- 
poſſible to have come in ſo ſhort a time, from ſo far diſtant a place by any 
human means. And there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe a miracle in this caſe. 
And that which is ſaid ” of the victory of Paulus Amilius over the Mace- 
donians, being known at Rome on the fame day on which it was got, at a 
greater diſtance than Platæa was from Mycale, no doubt was from the 
fame caute. That hapned to be true which was only feigned when firſt 
reported, and afterwards when it was found to be true, and done on the 
ſame day on which the Romans firſt had the report, it was made a mi- 
racle of, as if there had been ſome ſupernatural power that brought the 
intelligence. 

YXERNXES on his having received theſe two great defeats at Plat ra 
and Mycale, * left Sardis almoſt with the fame precipitation as he did .4- 
thens after the battel of Salamis, making all the haſte he could towards 
Perſta, that thereby he might get as far he could out of the reach of the 
conquering enemies, However, he omitted not before he left thoſe parts 
to give order for the burning and demolithing of all the temples in the 
Grecian cities in Aſia, which was accordingly executed upon all of tuem, 
excepting only that of Diana at Epheſus, which alone eſcaped this gene- 
ral devaſtation. And this he did not out of any particular difpleature to 
the A/ratic Greeks, For he did the ſame wherever elſe he came, deſtroy- 
ing all idolatrous temples that came in his way, throughout this whole 
expedition. The true cauſe of this was his zeal for the Magian religion, in 
which he had been thoroughly inſtructed, and made a zealous proſelyte to 
it by Zoroaſtres. For that fect expreiling * a great deteſtation againſt wor- 
ſhipping of God by images, were for deſtroying all idolatrous temples 
wherever they came. And to keep Xerxes firm to their party, not only 
ſeveral of the chief doctors of the Magiaus, but alſo Oſtanes himſelf, * who 
was then the Archimagus, or great patriarch of the whole ſect, accompa- 
nied him as his chaplains through this whole expedition. And by their in- 
ſtigation Tully tells us it was, that all theſe temples were deſtroyed. This 
Oſtanes is ſaid to have been grandfather to Zoroaſtres, but it is molt like- 
ly that he was his grandſon, and that it was by miſtake that it hath been 
faid otherwiſe. For Zoroaſtres it's certain was a very old man at his 
death. The name of O/tanes was very famous among the Greets. For 
from him, they ſay, they firſt had the Magian philoſophy, he having 
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communicated it unto them, while he followed Xerxes in this war, and 
therefore from him they ſometimes call the whole ſect Offaneans, inſtead 
of Magians, as if he had been the chief founder of it. 

ON of the temples, which by Xerxes's order were thus deſtroyed, was 
that of Apollo Didumæ an near Miletus, from whence he took an immenſe 
treaſure. This was diſcovered to the Per/zans by the Branchide a family 
of the Mileſiaus, that had the keeping of the temple, who thereon find- 
ing themſelves by reaſon of this treachery and ſacrilege to become ver 
odious to their countrey-men, durſt not, on Xerxes's going away, {tay bc. 
hind him, for fear of their wrath, but followed after him into Per/a, and 
were there planted by him in a ſmall territory, which he gave them on the 
river Oz«s in the province of Bactria, where Alexander, on his making 
himſelf maſter of that countrey, finding their poſterity ſtill remaining, 
| cauſed them all to be put to the ſword, thereby cruelly and unreaſonabl 
revenging on the innocent deſcendents, the crime committed by their an- 
ceſtors many ages before. 

XERXES on his return toward Suſa paſſing thorough Babylon, 
made there the ſame devaſtation of their temples, as he had in Greece, 
and the Leſſer Aſia, and as it may be ſuppoſed on the ſame principle, that 
is, his zcal for the Magzar religion, and his averſion to that of the Sabiars, 
who worthipped God by images, of which the Magzians had the utmoit 
deteitation. For the Babylonians were all Sabians, and indeed were the 
firſt founders of the ſect. For they firſt brought in the worſhip of the 
planets, and afterward that of images, and from thence propagated it to 
all the other nations, where it obtained, as hath been already ſhewn. And 
for this reaſon the Magzians having them in abhorrence above all other C. 
bians, prevailed with Xerxes, out of an eſpecial hatred to them, to take 
Babylon in his way to Suſa, of purpoſe to deſtroy all the temples they had 
there; altho' perchance to recruit himſelf with the ſpoils of theſe temples, 
after the vaſt expences which he had been at in his Greczan war, might be 
the moſt forcible motive that wrought him into this reſolution. For the 
wealth of their temples was vaſt and exceſlive, as having been the colle- 
ction of a great number of ages. I have already computed how many mil- 
lions of our money the treaſures of the temple of Belus only amounted to, 
according to the account given us of them by Diodorus Siculnus, and it 
thoſe which he found in the other idol temples in that city were as great, 
as no doubt they were, they muſt more than repay him all that he ſpent in 
the Greczan war. And without ſome ſuch recruit, it is ſcarce poſlible to 
imagine how he could have ſupported himſelf at home after ſo great 
miſcarriage and loſs. And yet we find, that after his return he was ſun. 
ported through all his empire, in the fame manner as before, without 
ſuffering any great damage either in his authority, or power therein, af. 
ter this ſo great and ſo extraordinary a diſaſter, whereas it uſually hap- 


pens, that princes are ruined at home as well as abroad by ſuch misfor- 
tunes. 
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By the pillaging and deſtroying of all theſe heathen temples at Babylon 
was fully completed, what the prophets Iſaiah and Jeremiah propheſied 
hereof many years before. All the graven images of her gods hath he bro- 
ken unto the ground. * I will puniſh Bel in Babylon. I will bring forth 
out of his mouth that which he hath ſwallowed. * And I will do judgment 
upon all the graven images of Babylon. Bel is confounded, Merodach is 
broken in pieces, her idols are confounded, her images are broken in pieces. 
For when Xerxes deſtroyed all theſe temples in Babylon, he took from 
them all their treaſures, which they had been for many ages a ſwallowing ; 
and pulling down all the images that were in them, broke them all to pie- 
ces, and converted the gold and ſilver, of which they were made, to all 
thoſe common ufes for which he had occaſion of them. 

Ar rx the battel of Mycal? the Grecian fleet failed to the Helleſpont, 
to ſeize the bridges which Xerxes had laid over thoſe ſtreights, ſuppoſing 
that they had been ſtill whole. But on their coming thither, finding that 
they had been broken by ſtorms, Leotychides with the Peloponeſians ſailed 
home; but Xantippus with the Athenians and allies of Tonza ſtill ſtaying 
there, made themſelves maſters of Seſtus and the Thracian Cherſoneſis, 
where they took much ſpoil, and a great number of priſoners, and then on 
the approch of winter returned to their reſpective Cities. Xantippus 
finding all the materials of Xerxes's bridge at Cardia, where the Per/tans 
had cauſed them to be brought before his arrival in thoſe parts, he carry- 
ed them with him to Athens, and there laid them up to be a memorial of 
that total overthrow which they gave their enemy in this war, by the ma- 
ny victories which they had obtained over them. From this time all the 
Tonian cities in Aſia revolted from the Per/zans, and entering into confe- 
deracy with the Grec:zans, by their help maintained their liberty for the 
molt part ever after, during the continuance of that empire. 

Tux Greeks having re-ſettled their affairs at home, after the great ruffle 4». 477. 
that was made in them by the late invaſion of the Per/ans, * reſolved far- Xetxes 9. 
ther to proſecute the war againſt them for the driving of them out of all 
the cities abroad that were of the Grecian original. For which purpoſe 
they equipped a ſtrong fleet, of which Pauſanias King of the Lacedæmo- 
nian and Ariſtides the Athenian having the command, they ſailed with it 
to Cyprus, and there having freed a great many Greciau cities from their 
Perſian garriſons, reſtored them again to their own liberty. 8 

Asovr this time Xerxes at Suſa was acting a very cruel and barbarous 
tragedy in the houſe of Maſiſtes his Brother, which had its riſe from an 
inceſtuous love firſt begun at $ardzs. For Xerxes, after his return thither 
from his flight out of Greece, fell in love with Ma/ites's wife, who was 
then in that city, but ſhe being a very virtuous woman, and very loving 
and faithful to her husband, could on no ſolicitations be prevail ed with to 
defile his bed. But Xerxes thinking to win her at laſt, heaped all manner 
of favours and obligations upon her, to engage her to yield to him; and 
particularly he married a daughter which ſhe had, named Artaynta, to Da- 
rius his eldeſt ſon, whom he intended for his ſucceſſor in the throne, and 
on his return to Iſa cauſed the marriage to be conſummated, which be- 
ing the greateſt favour he could beſtow upon the mother, he expected it 
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would engage her to a compliance with his deſires. But finding the lady's 
virtue to be ſtill impregnable againſt all his attempts, he at length turned 
the amour from the mother to the daughter, and fell in love with Artayn- 
ta, where he ſoon found a ready compliance to all he deſired. While this 
was a doing, Hameſtris, Xerxes's Queen, having wrought a very rich and 
curious mantle, preſented it to the King, who being very much pleaſed 
with it, wore it when he made his next viſit to his miſtreſs; and on his 
having enjoyed his luſt on her, to expreſs the ſatisfaction he had therein, 
he bad her ask what ſhe would of him for her reward, promiting her with 
an oath, that whatſoever it ſhould be he would give it unto her. Here. 
on ſhe asked of him the mantle which he had then on him, Xerxes be- 
ing aware of the miſchief which might follow from his giving of it unto 
her, did all that he could to divert her from this requeſt, offering her 
whatever elſe was in his power to redeem it from her. But nothing elſe 
being able to content the lady, and his promiſe and the oath being urged 
for the grant, he was forced to give it unto her, and ſhe out of the vani- 
ty and pride of her mind, as ſoon as ſhe had it put it on, and as by way 
of trophy wore it publickly; whereby Hameſtris being thoroughly con- 
firmed in what ſhe was afore only jealous of, became enraged to the utmoſt 
degree, but inſtead of.turning her wrath againſt the daughter, who only 
was faulty in this matter, reſolved to be revenged on the mother, as if al! 
this intrigue had been of her contrivance, who was wholly innocent of 
it. And therefore waiting the great feſtival that uſed annually to be cele- 
brated on the King's birth-day, which was then approaching, whereon it 
was the cuſtom for the King to grant her whatſoever ſhe ſhould then de- 
fire, ſhe asked of him the wife of Maſiſtes to be given unto her. The King 
perceiving the malice of the woman, and what ſhe intended, abhorred it 
to the utmoſt, both for the ſake of his brother, and alſo for what he knew 
of the innocency of the lady, as to that for which Hameſtris was exaſpe- 
rated againſt her, and therefore at firſt withſtood! her in this requeſt all 
that he could. But her importunity not being to be diverted, nor what 
was ſaid for the cuſtom to be gainſaid, he was forced to yield to her. 
Whereon the lady being ſeized by the King's guards, and delivered to her, 
ſhe cauſed her breaſts, her tongue, noſe, ears and lips, to be cut off and 
thrown to the dogs before her face, and then. ſent her home again thus 
mangled to her husband's houſe. In the interim, Xer-xes, to mollity the 
matter as much as he could, ſent for Ma/ites, and told him, that it was 
his deſire that he mult part with his wife, and that inſtead. of her he would 
give him one of his daughters in marriage. But Maſiſtes having an entire 
affection for his wife could not be induced to conſent hereto; whereon 
Xerxes told him in an angry manner, that, ſince he refuſed. to accept of his 
daughter, when offered to him, he ſhould neither have her nor his wife 
neither, and ſo diſmiſſed him in diſpleaſure. Whereon 2a/iftes ſuſpecting 
ſome miſchief was done him, made haſte home, to. ſee. how matters there 
ſtood, where finding his wife in that mangled condition, as hath been men- 
tioned, and being thereby exaſperated to the utmoſt, as the caſe deſerved, 
he immediately got together all his family, ſervants, and dependants, and 
made all the haſte he could towards Bactria, the province: of which he 
was governor, purpoling, as ſoon as he could arrive thither, to raiſe an 
army and make war upon the King, to be revenged of him for this barba- 
rous uſage. But Xerxes hearing of his ſudden retreat, and ſuſpeRing from 
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thence what he intended, ſent a party of horſe after him, who overtaking 
him on the road, cut him off, with his wife and children, and all that be- 
longed to him. This Mates was brother of Xerxes by Atoſſa, the ſame 
mother as well as by the ſame father, and was a perſon of great worth and 
honour, as well as of great fidelity to the King, and he had done him great 
ſervices in his Grecian war, having been one of his chief generals, who 
had the leading of his army in that expedition, and he was perſonally en- 
gaged for him in the battel of Mycale, and was in truth the chief honour 
of his houſe, and never gave him any jult cauſe to be offended with him. 
However all this could not protect him from Xerxes's cruelty ; which ſuf- 
ficiently ſhews, that where there 1s a vicious prince, with an arbitrary 
power in the government, there is nothing that can be ſufficient to ſecure 
any man's ſafety under him. 

AND there is “another fact related of Hameſtris equally cruel and im- 
pious, that is, that ſhe cauſed fourteen boys of the belt families in Per ſia 
to be buried alive, as a ſacrifice to the infernal gods. And in the relating 
of this, as well as her other cruelties above-mention'd, I have been the 
more particular, becauſe * ſeveral having been of opinion, by reaſon of the 
ſimilituce that is between the names of Hameſtris and Eſther, that Xerxes 
was the Ahaſuerus, and Hameſtris the Eſther mentioned in Scripture, it 
may from hence appear, how impoſſible it is, that a woman of ſo vile and 
abominable a character, as Hameſtris was, could have ever been that Queen 
of Per ſia, who by the name of &/tbey is ſo renowned in holy writ, and is 
there recorded, as the inſtrument, by whom God was pleaſed in fo ſignal 
a manner to deliver his people from that utter deſtruction which was de- 
ſigned againſt them. | 


AFTER the death of Maſiſtes Xerxes appointed Hyſtaſpis his ſecond 
ſon to be governor of Bactria in his ſtead ; which obliging him to be ab- 


ſent from court, gave Artaxerxes his younger brother the opportunity of 


mounting the throne before him on the death of Xerxes, as will be here- 
after related. 


Tux Grecian fleet having effected at Cyprus what they went thither for, 4 455. 
* failed from thence to the Helleſpont, and took in Byzantinm ; where Xctxes 
ſeveral Perſians of eminent note, and ſome of them of the kindred of © 
Xerxes, being taken priſoners, Pauſanias treacherouſly releaſed them all, 
pretending they had made their eſcape, and by ſome of them entred in- 
to a treaty with Xerxes to betray Greece unto him, upon condition that 
he would give him one of his daughters in marriage; which being readi- 
ly agreed to by Xerxes, Pauſanias thenceforth took upon him to live at- 
ter another rate than formerly, affecting the pomp and grandeur of the 
Per ſiaus, and carrying himſelf haughtily and tyrannically towards the al- 
lies; whereon they being diſguſted with his conduct, and not being able 
any longer to bear it, did put themſelves under the Athenians, who thence- 
forth by this means obtained the chief command at ſea in all the Grecian 
affairs, and held it for many years after. The Lacedæmoniaus having re- 
ceived an account of theſe miſcarriages of Panſanias depoſed him from his 


command on the Helleſpout, and recalling him home put him under pub- 
lick cenſure for them. 
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4s. 475 However * the next year he went again to the Helleſpont, although 


without the conſent of the ſtate or any commiſſion from them, ſailing thi- 
ther in a private ſhip, which he hired on pretence of fighting againſt the 
Per ſiaus as a voluntier in that war; but in reality to carry on his treaſona- 
ble deſigns with them, Artabagus being appointed governor on the Pro- 
poutis, of purpoſe to be there at hand to treat with him. But while he 
was at Byzantium his behaviour was ſuch, that the Athenians drove him 
thence ; whereon he went to the countrey of Troas, and there tarried 
ſome time, the better to carry on his correſpondence with Artabaxus; of 
which there being ſome ſuſpicions, the Lacedemonzians ſummoned him 
home by a publick officer, but on his return put him in priſon; but no 
evidence appearing of this thing in his tryal, he was again diſcharged. 
But ſome time after the whole of it being brought to light, and diſcovered 
by one whom he had made ule of to carry on the correſpondence, they 
put him to death for it. 
THEMISTOCLES, * by his wiſdom and great application, having 
much advanced the power and intereſt of the Atheniaus, hereby drew on 
him the bitter enmity of the Lacedemonians. For they ſeeing their honour 
eclipſed, and that authority, whereby they had hitherto born the chief 
ſway among the Greeks, now rivall'd and diminiſh'd by the growing up of 
this flouriſhing ſtate, could not with patience bear it, and therefore to gra- 
tify their revenge, reſolved on the ruine of him that had been the author 
of it. In order whereto they cauſed him firſt to be accuſed at Athens, of 
being a confederate with Pau ſauias in his treaſon againſt Greece, but 
nothing being proved of what was laid to his charge, he was there ac- 
uitted. 
4 Bur the next year after, Themiſtocles being baniſhed Athens, they re- 
newed their deſign againſt him. He was not baniſhed for any crime, but 
by Oſtraciſme, which was a way among them, whereby for the better ſe- 
curing of their liberty they uſed to ſuppreſs thoſe that were grown to too 
great a power and authority among them, by baniſhing them the city for 
a certain term of years. Themiſtocles being thus neceſſitated for a time to 
leave his countrey, ſettled at Argos, of which the Lacedemonians taking 
the advantage, proſecuted anew their charge againſt him before the gene- 
ral council of all Greece then met at Sparta, and ſummoned him to appear 
before them to anſwer to it, acculing him there of treaſon againſt the whole 
community of Greece. Themiſtocles ſeeing how bitterly the Lacedamoni- 
aus were ſet againſt him, and knowing that they could carry every thing 
as they pleaſed in that aſſembly, durſt not truſt his cauſe with them, but 
fled firſt to Corcyra, and from thence to Admetus king of the Moltoffaxs, 
by whoſe aſſiſtance being conveyed to the coaſts of the Ægean ſea, he 
took ſhipping at Yydua in Macedonia, and from thence paſſed over to Cy- 
744, a city of Molia in the leſſer Aſia. But Xerxes having puta price of two 
hundred talents upon his head, (which amounted to thirty ſeven thouſand 
five hundred pound of our money) ſeveral were there upon the hunt after 
him for the gain of ſo great a reward. For the avoiding of this danger he was 
forced there to lye hid for ſome time, till at length by the contrivance and 
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aſſiſtance of his friend and hoſt Nzcogeres, the richeſt man of that coun- 
trey, he was conveyed ſafe to u, in one of thoſe cloſe chariots in which 
the Perſians uſed to carry their women; they that had the conducting of 
him, giving out that they were carrying a young Greek lady to the 
court for one of the nobility, by which means he got to the Perſian court 
without any danger; where being arrived, he addreſſed himſelf to Arta- 
banus the captain of the guards, to whoſe office it belonged to bring thoſe 
to the audience of the King that had any buſineſs with him; by him he 
was introduced into Xerxes'spreſence ; and being there asked who he was, 
he told him he was Themiſtocles the Athenian; that though he had done him 
great hurt in his wars, yet he had in many things much ſerved him, parti- 
cularly in hindering the Greeks from purſuing him after the battel of Sala- 
ani, and obſtructing his retreat over the Helleſpout; that for theſe his ſer- 
vices to him being driven out of his countrey, he was now fled to him for 
refuge, hoping that he would have more regard to what he had done for 
his intereſt, than to what, with the reſt of his countreymen, he had in the 
wars acted againſt it. Xerxes then faid nothing to him, though as ſoon 
as he was withdrawn he expreſſed a great deal of joy and ſatisfaction, that 
ſo conſiderable a perſon was come over to him, wiſhing that God would 
always put it into the minds of his enemies, thus to drive their beſt men 
from them. But the next morning having aſſembled the chief of the Per- 
ſian nobility about him, and ordered him again to be brought into his pre- 
ſence, he received him with great kindneſs, telling him in the firſt place, 
that he owed him two hundred talents. For he having ſet that price up- 
on his head, it was due to him, who had brought him his head by thus 
rendring himſelf unto him, and accordingly commanded it to be paid him, 
and then ordered him to ſay, what he had concerning the affairs of Greece 
to impart unto him. But Themiſtocles being then no otherwiſe able to de- 
liver himſelf than by an interpreter, begged leave that he might be per- 
mitted firſt to learn the Per/zan language, hoping that then he might be in 
a capacity to communicate to the King, what he had to impart to him, in 
a much more perfect manner than he could then promiſe to do by the in- 
terpretation of another ; which being granted to him, and he having after 
a year's time made himſelf thorough maſter of that tongue, he was again 
called in to the King, to whom having communicated all that he thought 
proper, he grew very much into his favour, ſo that when Mandana his fitter, 
who had loſt ſeveral of her ſons in the battel of Salamis, had proſecuted 
an accuſation againſt Themiſtocles for their death, and was very importu- 
nate and clamorous to have him delivered up to her, a ſacrifice to her re- 
venge, he not only cauſed him to be acquitted by the ſuftrages of all the 
nobility then attending the court, but conterred many royal bounties upon 
him. For he gave him a wife of a noble Per/ian family, with an houſe, 
ſervants, and an equipage in all things ſuitable hereto, and an annual re- 
venue ſuthcient to enable him in the beſt manner to ſupport the ſame, and 
on all occaſions much careffed him as long as he continued in his court. 
And it 1s mentioned as one particular inſtance of his favour to him, that 
by his eſpecial command he was admitted to hear the lectures and diſ- 
courſes of the Magians, and was inſtructed by them in all the ſecrets of 


their philoſophy. But at length it being thought beſt for the King's inte- 
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reſt that he ſhould reſide in ſome of the maritime towns near Greece, that 
he might be there ready at hand for ſuch ſervices as the King might have 
occaſion of from him in thoſe parts, he was ſent to live at Magneſia on the 
river Meander, where he had not only all the revenues of that city, (which 


were fifty talents a year) but alſo thote of Hus and Lampſacus allowed 


him for his maintenance, amounting all together to one hundred and fifty 
talents a year, which was little leſs than thirty thouſand pound of our mo- 
nev. And here he lived all the time of Xerxes, and ſeveral Years after, 
in the reign of Artaxerxes, his ſon, in a very plentiful and ſplendid man- 
ner, as well he might on ſo large a revenue, till at length he ended his days 
in that city, in the manner as thall be hereafter related. 

Bur according to Thecydides, Xerxes was dead, and Artaxerxes had 
newly ſucceeded in the throne, when Themzſtocles fled out of Greece to 
the Per/ian court; and therefore he tells us that it was Artaxerxes Longi- 
14s, and not Xerxes by whom Themiſtocles was received with ſo much 
favour; and Thucydides being an hiſtorian of great credit, and havin 
wrote this not many years after the Death of Artaxerxes, the lord pri- 
mate Uſher, moved by ſo great an authority, follows him in this matter, 
and to make it accord with the other tranſactions of thoſe times, takes 
nine years from the reign of Xerxes, and adds them to the two follow. 
ing reigns, making Xerxes to end his reign nine years ſooner, and Artax- 
erxes to begin his reign nine years ſooner, than any other author ſays. 
Hereby the learned primate doth exceedingly help his hypotheſis of the 
computation of the ſeventy weeks of Daniel's propheſy, and that, no doubt, 
induced him to prefer the authority of Thucydzdes before all others in this 
particular. For if we put the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanits 
(from whence he reckons the beginning of theſe ſeventy weeks) nine years 
higher than others do, the middle of the laſt week will fall exactly in with 
the time when Chri/? was crucified. And therefore were the authority of 
Thucydides ſufficient to juſtify him in this matter, the primate's computa- 
tion would appear much more plauſible than now it doth. But the canon 
of Ptolemy, Diodorns Siculus, Plutarch, Africanus, Enuſebius, and all 
others that write of theſe times, being againit him herein, it is much more 
probable that Thucydides was out in this particular. For although he be a 
very exact hiſtorian in the affairs of Greece, of which he profeſſedly writes, 
yet it is poſlible he might be miſtaken in thoſe of Per ſia, which he treats 
of only by the by. 

Ix the interim, the Arhenzans having ſet out a fleet under the command 
of Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, conquered Ezone on the river Strymon, 
and other parts of Thrace, and then took in the iſlands of Scyrus and 
Nax1s, which had revolted from them, and while they were aſſaulting 
the laſt of theſe, Themiſtacles paſſed by them in his flight into Alia, and 
dithcultly eſcaped falling into their hands. 

Tur next year after, Cimon failing from Athens with a fleet of two 
hundred ſail, paſſed over to the coaſts of Ala, where having augmented it 
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Lib. 1 8 In annalibus veteris Teſtamenti ſub anno Julianæ periodi 4241. 

i e. To the reigns of Artaxerxes, and his ſon Xerxes, whom the primate makes to reign one year 
after him. Flor theſe authors ſay that Xerxes reigned one and twenty years, and Artaxerxes 
one and forty ; but according to the primate, Xerxes reigned but twelve years, Artaxerxes fifty. 
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with an hundred ſail more from the allies, he took in all the maritime 
rts of Caria and Lycza, driving the Perſians out of all the cities they 
were poſſeſſed of in thoſe parts, and then hearing that they had a great 
fleet on the coaſts of Pamphyiia, and were alſo drawing down thither as 
great an army by land for ſome expedition, he haſtned thither with two 
hundred and fifty of his beſt ſhips in queſt of them; and finding their fleet 
conſiſting of three hundred and fifty fail at anchor, in the mouth of the fi- 
ver Eurymedon, and their land-army encamped on the ſhore by, he firſt aſ- 
ſaulted their Fleet, which being ſoon put to the rout, and having no other 
way to flee but up the River, were all taken, every ſhip of them, and tweti- 
ty thouſand men in them, the reſt having either eſcaped to land, or been 
flain in the fight. After this, while his forces were thus fluſhed with ſuc- 
ceſs, he put them aſhore and fell upon the land-atmy, and overthrew them 
alſo with a great fJaughter ; whereby he got two great victories in the ſame 
day, of which one was equal to that of Salamis, and the other to that of Pla- 
tea. And having gotten information that there were eighty more Phe. 
nician ſhips coming to join the Per/zan fleet, he ſurprized them in harbour 
before they had any notice of the late defeat, and deſtroyed every ſhip of 
them, and all the men on board were either drowned or {lain in the fight. 
After which ſuccefs Cimon returned home in great triumph, and very much 
enriched and adorned Athens with the ſpoils got in this expedition. 

Tus next year Cimon ſailed to the Helleſpout, and falling on the Per- 4». 469. 
fans who had taken poſſeſſion of the Thracian Cher ſonoſus drove them Xe 
out thence, and ſubjected their countrey 75 to the Atheniaus, though * 
in truth (it having been the principality * of his father Mz/tiades) he had 
the beſt right to it himſelf. After this he ſubdued the Thaſaus who had 
revolted from the Athenians, and then landing his army on the oppoſite 
ſhore of Thrace, he ſeized all the gold mines on thoſe coaſts, and brought 
under him all that countrey as far as Matedon, and thereby opened a way 
for the conquering of that realm alſo, would he have purſued the oppor- 
tunity. For * the omitting! of which he was afterwards on his return 
brought to tryal for his life before the Arhenians, as if he had been corrup- 
ted by the Macedonians to ſpare them, and hardly eſcaped being con- 
donned for it; 55-0 == 9 75 | | 

XERXES being at laſt daunted, and wholly diſcouraged by the con- 
tinued ſeries of ſo many loſſes and defeats, gave over all thoughts of any 
longer carrying on the Grecian war, and therefore from this time no more 
of his ſhips were ſeen in the Agzar ſea, or any of his forces on the coaſts 
adjoining to it, all the remainder of his reign. 5 99855 

Arx this, Xerxes giving himſelf wholly up to luxury and eaſe, min- ,, 467 
ded nothing but the gratifying of his pleaſures and his luſts, whereby grow- Xerxcs | 
ing into contempt with the people, Artabanus, the captain of his guards, 2“ 
and one who had been long in prime favour and authority with him, con- 
ſpired againſt him, and having drawn Mithridates, one of his eunuchs, 
that was his chamberlain, into the plot, by his means got into his bed- 
chamber, and there flew him while he {lept in his bed; and then going 
to Artaxerxes, his third ſon, acquainted him of the murder, and accuſed 
Darius his elder brother to be the author of it, telling him that it was 
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done to make his way to the throne, and that it was his deſign to cut him 
off next to ſecure himſelf in it, and that therefore it behoved him to 
look to himſelf, All which Artaxerxes, as being then a very young man, 
raſhly believing without any farther examination to be true, and being irri. 
tated thereby in ſuch a manner as Artabanus intended, went immediately 
to his brother's apartment, and there, by the aſſiſtance of Artabanus ang 
his guards, ſlew him alſo. And this he did, as he thought, by way of juſt 
revenge for the death of his father, and for the ſecuring of his own ſafe. 
ty, being impoſed on and deceived by the craft of the traytor, who exci. 
ted him hereto. The next heir was Hyſtaſpes the ſecond ſon of Xerxes, but 
he being abſent in Bactria, of which province he was governor, Artaba. 
uus took Artaxerxes, as being next at hand, and put him on the throne: 
but with deſign to let him fit on it no longer than till he had formed a par. 
ty ſtrong enough to ſeize it for himſelf. He having been long in grea 
authority had made many creatures, and he had alfo {even ſons, all grown 
up to be men of robuſt bodies, and advanced to great dignities in the 
empire, and his confidence in theſe was that which put his ambition on thi, 
deſign; but while he was haſtning it to a concluſion, Artaxerxes havin 
got a full diſcovery of the whole plot by the means of Megabygus, who 
had married one of his ſiſters, was before-hand with him in a counter. 
plot, and cut him off before his treaſon was fully ripened for execution; 
whereby having ſecured himſelf in thorough poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
he held it forty one years. x 
HA is ſaid to have been the handſomeſt perſon of the age in which he 
lived, and to have been a prince of a very mild and generous diſpoſiti- 
on; he is called by the Greet hiſtorians Mare gg, or Longimanus, (+. e 
the long-handed) by reaſon of the more than ordinary length of be 
hands; for they were ſo long, that on his ſtanding upright he could touch 
his knees with them. But in ſcripture he hath the name of Abaſuerur | 
well as that of Artaxerxes, and was the fame who had Eſter for his Queen 
I acknowledge there are two very great men whoſe opinion differ from] 
me herein, archbiſhop *Uſher, and Joſeph Scaliger. | 75 
Tus former * holdeth that it was Darius Hyſtaſpic that was the King 
Ahaſuerus who married Eſther, and that Atoſſa was the Vaſbti, and A. 
tyſtona the Eſther of the holy ſcriptures. But all what is ſaid of thoſe per 
ſons by the hiſtorians that have written of them, is wholly inconſiſtent here 
with. For Herodotus poſitively tells us, that Artyſtona was the daughte 
of Cyrus, and therefore ſhe could not be Eſther; and that Atofſa hai 
four ſons by Darius beſides Daughters, all born to him by her after he ws 
King, and therefore ſhe could not be that Queen Haſbti, who was dive: 
ced from the King her husband * in the third year of his reign, nor be 
that Ahaſuernus that divorced her. Furthermore: Atofa is ſaid to have had 
that predominant intereſt with Darius, even to the time of his death, 
that it was by her means, that in the laſt act of his life;* he was influen- 
ced to ſettle the ſucceſſion of his crown on Xerxes her ſon, to the. dilin- 
heriting of all his elder ſons, who were born to him by a former wife 
whereas the Abaſuerus of the book of Eſther, had removed YVaſhr; both 
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from his bed and from his preſence by an unalterable decree, and there- 
fore never could admit her again to either all his life after. That which 


_ chiefly induced the learned archbiſhop to be of this opinion was, that 


whereas it is ſaid of Ahaſuerus in the book of Eſther, that he laid a tribute 
upon the land, and upon the iſles, the ſame is alſo ſaid of Darius Hy- 
Paſpis by Herodotus; and therefore he thought that they were both the 
fame perſon. But Strabo, who is an author of as good if not better cre- 
dit, attributeth this to * Longimanus. It muſt be acknowledged that in 


the printed copies which we now have of that author, it is read Darius 


Longimanus in the place which I refer to. But the title Longimanus, and 
the deſcription of the perlon after in that place added, can belong to none 
but to the Artaxerxes whom we now {peak of; and therefore it is ma- 
nifeſt, that there Darius is put inſtead of Artaxerxes by the corruption 
of the text. 

SCALIGE R's opinion is, © that Xerxes was the Ahaſuerus, and Ha- 
meſtris his Queen the Eſther of the holy ſcriptures. His main reaſon for 
it is the ſimilitude that is between the names of Hameſtris and Eſther. But 
how much more the diſſimilitude of their characters proves the contrary 
hath been already ſhewn; and what will be hereafter ſaid of her dealing 
with 1narus, and the Greeks taken with him in Zg pt, and her frequent 
adulteries will be a farther confirmation of it. Farthermore it appears 
from * Herodotus, that Xerxes had a fon by Hameſtris, that was marriage- 
able in the ſeventh year of his reign, and therefore it is impoſlible the 
could be Eſther. For Eſther was not marryed to Ahaſuerus till the ſe- 
venth year of his reign, nor could poſſibly have been taken into his bed 
ſooner than two years before. For according to the facred hiſtory * it was 
the fourth year of Abaſuerus, when the choice of virgins was made for 
him, and a whole year being imployed in the puritications, whereby they 
were prepared for his bed, ſhe could not be called thither till the fifth 
year of his reign; and therefore the ſixth was the ſooneſt that ſhe could 


have a ſon by him. Beſides, Artaxerxes the third ſon of Hameſtris ® be- 
ing grown up to the {tate of a man at the death of his father, (which 


hapned in the twenty firſt year of his reign) he muſt have been born be- 
fore the ſixth year of his reign. All which put together do ſufficiently 
prove, how much ſoever the names Esther and Hameſtris may be alike, the 


. perſons could not be the ſame. 


Bur there being no ſuch objections as to Artaxerxes Longimanus, it is 
molt probable that he was the perſon. The ancienteſt and beſt evidences 
that can be had of this matter, are from the Gree+ verſion of the ſa— 
cred text called the ſeptuagint, the apocryphal additions to the book of 
Eſther, and Jaſephus, and all theſe agree for Artaxerxes Longimanus. For 
Joſephus poſitively tells us it was he; and the ſeptuagint through the 
whole book of Eſther, wherever the Hebrew text hath Aha ſuerus, tran- 
flate Artaxerxes; and the apochryphal additions to that book every where 
call the husband of Eſther Artaxerxes, who could be none other than Ar- 


| taxerxes Longimanus. For there are ſeveral circumſtances related of him 


both in the canonical and apocryphal Z/her, which can by no means be 
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applicable to the other Artaxerxes called Muemon. And Severus Fulpi- 
tis, and many other writers, as well of the ancients as the moderns, come 
alſo into this opinion. And the extraordinary favour and kindneſs, which 
Artaxerxes Longimanus ſhewed the Jeu, beyond all the other Kings that 
reigned in Per ſia, firſt in ſending Ezra, and after Nehemiah, for the re- 
pairing of the broken affairs of that people in Judah and Jeruſalem, and 
the reſtoring of them again to their ancient proſperity, is what can ſcarce 
be accounted for on any other reaſon, but that they had in his boſom ſuch 
a powerful advocate as Z/ther to ſolicite for them. But theſe and the other 
tranſactions of this King will be the ſubject of the next enſuing book. 


—— — — 


o There were two other Kings of Perſia that ſhewed kindneſs to the Jews, Cyrus and Datius Hy 
ſtaſpis. Each of them granted a decree in favour of the Jews, but Artaxerxes went beyond them both. 
For he granted two decrees, by virtue of which both the eccleſiaſtical and political ſlate of the Jows were 
thoroughly reſtored, and therefore where the Scripture names thoſe Kings of Perſia, by whoſ» favour this 
reſtoration was made, he is named among them in the order as he reigned. For it is ſaid(Enravi. 14) 
that this was done by the commandment of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes, i.e. Cyrus the founder 
of the Perſian empire, Darius Hyſtaſpis, aud Artaxerxes Longimanus. For of theſe, and none other, 
is that text undoubtedly to be underſtood, aud no doubt when the church aud ſtate were reſtored, mach 
was done for the reſtoration of the temple alſo. 
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NAX E RX E having by the death of Artabauus re- An. 5. 
B 


moved one grand obſtacle to his quiet poſſeſſing of the ung 


throne, had {till two others to ſtruggle with, his brother 
Hyſtaſpes in Bactria, and Artabanus's party at home. And 
this laſt being neareſt at hand gave him the firſt trouble. 
For * although Artabauus was dead, he had left behind 
him ſeven ſons, and many partiſans, who immediately 
gathered together to revenge his death; whereon a fierce conflict enſued 
between them, and thoſe who ſtood by Artaxerxes, in which many noble 
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Perſians were {lain; but at length Artaxerxes having prevailed did cut off 
all that were concerned in this conſpiracy ; and eſpecially he took a ſignal 
revenge of every one of thoſe who had an hand in the murther of his fa- 
ther, and particularly of the eunueh Mithridates that betrayed him, whom 
he cauſed to be boated to death. The manner of this puniſhment was 
thus: The perſon condemned to it being laid on his back in a boat, and 
having his hands ſtretched out and tied faſt to each fide of it, had another 
boat put over him, his head only being left out thorough a place made fit 
for it. In this poſture they fed him, till the worms which were bredin the 
excrements, that he voided as he thus lay, did eat out his bowels, and fo 
cauſed his death, which was uſual this way twenty days in effecting, the 
criminal lying all this while in exquiſite torments. | 

ARTAXERXES having maſtered this difficulty, was at leiſure to 
ſend an army into Ber: * againſt his brother. But there he did not 
meet with ſo eaſy ſucceſs, * for a fierce battel enſuing, tho' Hyſtaſpes did 
not get the victory, yet he did ſo well make good his ground, that no ad- 
vantage was gotten againſt him, but both armies parted with equal ſucceſs, 
and each retired to make better preparations for a {ſecond encounter. 

Bur the next year Artaxerxes having drawn together a much ſtron- 
ger army, as having the greateſt part of the empire at his devotion, over- 
powered Hyſtaſpes, and utterly overthrew him in a ſecond battel; where- 
by having removed all difficulties and oppoſitions, he now became fully 
poſſeſſed of the whole empire, and the better to ſecure himſeif in it, he 
removed all thoſe governors of cities and provinces, of whom he had any 
ſuſpicion, that they had been concerned with, or any way well affected to 
either of the parties which he had ſuppreſſed, and put into their places 
only ſuch as he had a thorough confidence in. After tis he did ſet himſelf 
to reform all the abuſes and diforders of the government, whereby he 
gained to himſelf much credit and authority throughout all the provinces 
of the empire, and thoroughly eſtabliſhed himſelf in the atiections of the 
people, wherein lyeth the ſureſt intereſt of princes. 

ArTER Artaxerxes had obtained theſe ſucceſſes, and thereby firmly 
ſettled himſelf in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole Per/zan empire, he 
appointed a ſolemn rejoycing on this account, and cauſed it to be celebra- 
ted in the city of Huſhan or Suſaà in feaſtings and ſhews, for the term of 
an hundred and eighty days, on the concluſion of which he made a great 
feaſt for all the princes and people that were then in $hy/-az for ſeven 
days. And Vaſhti the Queen, at the ſame time, made a like feaſt in her apart- 
ment for the women. On the ſeventh day the King's heart being merry with 
wine, he commanded his ſeven chamberlains to bring Qucen /afhzz before 
him, with the crown royal on her head, that: he might thew to the prin- 
ces and people her beauty; for ſhe was exceeding fair. But for her thus 
to ſhew herſelf in ſuch an afſembly being contrary to the uſage of the 
Perſtens, and appearing to her (as indeed it was) very undecent, and 
much unbecoming the modeſty of a lady, as well as the dignity of her ſta- 
tion, ſhe refuſed to comply herewith, and would not come; whereon the 
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King being very much incenſcd, called his ſeven counſellors to take advice 
with them about it, who fearing this might be of ill example through the 
whole empire, in encouraging women to contemn and diſobey their huf- 
bands, adviſed that the King ſhould put Yaſhri away for ever from him, 
and give her royal {tate to another that ſhould be better than ſhe; and b 
his royal edict give command throughout the whole empire, that all wives 
ſhould pay honour and obedience to their husbands, and that every man 
ſhould bear rule in his own houſe. Which advice pleaſing the King, he 
commanded it accordingly to be put in execution, and Vaſhti never more 
after that came again into the King's preſence. For the decree whereby ſhe 
was removed from him was regiſtred among the laws of the Medes and Per fi- 
ans, and therefore it could never again be altered. After this, orders were 
given out through the whole empire, for the gathering together to the pa- 
lace at HHhuſban all the fair virgins in every province, that out of them one 
might be choſen, whom the King ſhould beſt like, to be made Qucen in 
her place. | 

Ar! the time when this collection of virgins was made, there lived in 1 
Shuſhan a certain Jew named Mordecai, who was of the deſcendents of Artax 
thoſe who had been carried captive to Babylon with Jeconiab King of Ju 
dah, and by his attendance at the King's gate ſeems to have been one of 
the porters of the royal palace. He having no children, did breed up Ha- 
daſſah his unkle's daughter, and adopted her for his own. This young wo- 
man being very beautiful and fair, was made choice of among other vir- 
gins on this occaſion, and was carried to the King's palace, and there com- 
mitted to the care of Hegai the King's chamberlain, who was appointed to 
have the cuſtody of theſe virgins; whom ſhe pleaſed ſo well by her good 
carriage, that he ſhewed her favour before all the other virgins under his 
care; and therefore he aſſigned her the beſt apartment of the houſe, and 
provided her of the firſt with thoſe things that were requiſite for her puri- 
fication. For the cuſtom was, that every virgin thus taken into the palace 
for the King's uſe, was to go through a courſe of puritication, by ſweet 
oils and perfumes, for a whole year; and therefore Hadaſſah having been 
by the favour of the chamberlain of the earlieſt provided with theſe things, 
was one of the firſt that was prepared and made ready for the King's bed, 
and therefore was one of the ſooneſt that was called to it. 

Tu term therefore of her purification being accompliſhed, her turn ½ 460 
came to go in unto the King, who was ſo well pleaſed with her that he Artax- 
often again called for her by name, which he uſed not to do, but to“? 
thoſe only of his women whom he was much delighted with. From this 
time ſhe ſeems to have had the name of Eſther, for it is of a Per/ian ori- 
ginal; the ſignification of it is not now known. 

Trex *© Zgyprians being very impatient of a foreign yoke, in order to 
deliver themſelves from it rebelled againſt Artaxerxes, and making Inarus 
prince of the Libyaus their King, called in the Athenians to their atlift- 
ance, who having then a fleet of two hundred fail at Cyprus gladly laid hold 
of the invitation, and forthwith failed for Ze yp?, looking on this as a fa- 
vourable opportunity for the cruſhing of the Per/ran power, by driving 
them out of that countrey. 


i Eſther ii. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 11. c. 6. e Thucydides, lib. 1. Cteſias. 
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ARTAXERXES, on the hearing of this revolt, made ready an ar- 
my of three hundred thouſand men for the ſuppreſſing of it, purpoſing 
himſelf to march into Egyyt at the head of them; but being diſſuaded 
from hazarding his perſon in this expedition, he committed it to the care 
of Achementides, one of his brothers.“ Herodotus and Diedorus Siculus 
ſay, that it was Achæmenes the brother of Xerxes, and uncle of Artax- 
erxes, the ſame who afore had the government of Ag yp7 in the beginning 
of the reign of Xerxes, that had the conduct of this war, but herein they 
were deceived by the ſimilitude of the names. For it appears by Creſcas, 
that he was the ſon of Hameſtris, whom Artaxerxes ſent with this army 
into Egypt. | 

ACHAMENIDESY being arrived in Egypt with his numerous ar- 
my, encamped on the river Nile. In the interim * the Atheniaus having 
beaten the Pei ſſan fleet at ſea, and deſtroyed or taken fifty of their ſhips, 
failed up the Nile, and having landed their forces under the command of 
Charitimis their general, joined Inarus and the Egyptians; whereon fal- 
ling on Achementides with their joint forces they overthrew him in a great 
battel, killing an hundred thouſand of his men, and among them Acheme- 
aides himſelf. The remainder fled to Memphis, where the victors pur- 
ſuing them took two parts of the town; but the Perſians ſecuring them- 
ſelves in the third, called the White Mall, which was by much the largeſt 
and the ſtrongeſt part, there ſuffered a ſiege of near three years; during 
all which time they valiantly defended themſelves againſt their ailailants, 
till at length they were ſuccoured by thoſe who were ſent to their relief. 

ARTAXERXES having received an account of the defeat of his ar- 
my in Egypt, and what part the Arhenians bore in the efiecting of it, in 
order to divert their forces from being thus employed againit him, he ſent 
an embaſſador to the Lacedæmouiaus, with great ſums of money, to induce 
them to make war upon the Athenians, but they not being by any means 
to be wrought to it, Artaxerxes reſolved to endeavour this diveriion ano- 
ther way, by ſending himſelf an army into Attica with Themiſtocles at the 
head of it; which he thought could not fail of making them recal their 
forces out of Egypt, becauſe then they would nced them at home tor their 
own defence. And accordingly orders were ſent to Themi/tocles to pre- 
pare for the expedition, and an army and a fleet was drawing towards the 
Tonian coalt, to be committed to his conduct for this purpoſe. But The- 
miſtocles not knowing how to decline the command, by reaſon of the great 
benefits he had received from the King, and the promiſes he had made of 
ſerving him on any ſuch occaſion; and, on the other hand, abhorring the 
bringing of a war upon his countrey ; to extricate himſelf from this difficulty 
reſolved to put an end to his life; and therefore inviting all his friends toge- 
ther, and having ſacrificed a bull, he drank a large draught of his blood, and 
ſo died. But? there are others that ſay this was done not ſo much out of a love 
to his countrey, as out of a fear of encountring the valour and good fortune 
of Cimon, who being then general of the Atheniaus carried victory with 
him wherever he went. But had this been all the matter, ſo wile and va- 
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liant a man would have ſeen enough in this caſe not to have run upon ſo 
fatal a reſolution. It's poſſible he might have beaten Cimon; if not, it would 
have been time enough for him to have ſalved his credit this way, by dy- 
ing in battel when vanquiſhed, and therefore he needed not to have an- 
ticipated it by a poiſonous draught. In the interim Artabarus governor 
of Cilicia, and Megabygus governor of Syria were ordered to get ready 
an army for the relief of thoſe who were beſieged in the hite Hall, and 
for the carrying on of the Eg yp7:an war. This Megabyzas was the ſon 
of Zopyrus, and had been one of the generals that commanded in the ar- 
my which Xerxes led into Greece, whoſe daughter Amytis he had marry- 
ed; but ſhe having very much abuſed his bed by her frequent adul erics, 
which ſhe was very infamoufly addicted to, he grew very much diſguſted 
at it, and that not only with her, but allo with the whole royal family, 
where perchance ſhe found too much countenance in her crime, eſpecial. 
ly from her mother, who was as infamouſly guilty of it as herſelf. This 
induced Artabanus to communicate to him the plot which he had contrived 
againſt the life of Artaxerxes after the murder of his father, hoping while 
he was under this diſcontent to draw him into his party. Put Megaby- 
Zu abhorring the treaſon made diſcovery of the whole to Arta verxes. 
and gave him that counſel, which put him in the way to get rid of this 
danger. And after the death of Artabanus, he headed the King's forces 
againſt the partizans of the traitor ; and it was chiefly by his valour and 
conduct that they were ſuppreſſed, and Artaxerxes ſecured on the throne, 
and in the accompliſhing of this he received a dangerous wound, of which 
he very dithcultly recovered. By all which merit he very deſervedly ob- 
tained the firſt place in the King's favour, and therefore was chiefly cont- 
ded on in this important commiſſion for the reduction of gt. 

Id the beginning of this year Zzra obtained of King Artaxerxes and 
his ſeven chief counſellors, a very ample commiſſion for his return to Fe- 
ruſalem, with all his nation that were willing to accompany him thither, 
giving him full authority there to reſtore and ſettle the ſtate, and reform 


the church of the Jews, and to regulate and govern both according to 


their own laws. 'This extraordinary favour not being likely to have been 
obtained but by ſome more than ordinary means, it ſeems to have been 
granted at the ſollicitation of Eſher, who was now become the belt be. 
loved of all the King's concubines, though not yet advanced to the digni- 
ty of Queen. For it was * uiual for the Kings of Per/ia, on ſome par- 
ticular days and occaſions, to allow their women to ask waat boons 
they pleaſed, and upon {ome ſuch time or occaſion it's moſt likely Ether 
by the direction of Mordecai, though the had not yet diicovered her 
kindred and nation, asked this of the King. This Ezra was of ihe de- 
ſcendents of Seraiah the high-prieſt, who was flain by Nebuchadnesz- 
zar, when he burat the temple and city of Jeruſalem. That he was 
the immediate ſon of Serazah is wholly improbable; for ſuppoſing him to 
have been but one year old at the death of this Seraiab, he mutt now have 
been one hundred and thirty and two, and * yet we find him alive in the 
time of Nehemiah fifteen years after, when according to this account he 
mult have been one hundred forty and ſeven years old, tho' he was then 
of that vigour as to bear the fatigue of reading the law for a whole fore- 
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noon together to all the people of the Fews, which is a thing wholly un 
likely in thoſe days; and therefore where he is ſaid to be the ſon of S-. 
raiah, it muſt be underſtood in that large ſenſe, wherein commonly in 
Scripture any deſcendent is ſaid to be the fon of any anceſtor from whom 
he was derived; and we need {eck no farther for an inſtance of this than 
the very text, where Zzra is ſaid to be the fon of Serazah. For in the 
ſame place Azariah is ſaid to be fon of Merazoth, though there were ſix 
between. As Ezra was a very holy, ſo alſo was he a very learned man, and 
eſpecially he was very excellently skill'd in the knowledge of the holy ſcrip- 
tures, and therefore he is ſaid to have been a very ready ſcribe in the 
law of God, which he was ſo eminent for, that Artaxerxes * takes parti 
cular notice of it in his commiſſion. * He began his journey from Bath lo 
on the firſt day of the firſt month called Nan, (which might fall about 
the middle of our March) and having halted at the river of Ahaws ti] the 
reſt of his company was come up to him, he there in a ſolemn fall 1-051 - 
mended himſelf and all that were with him to the divine protection, #1 
then on the twelfth day ſet forward for Jeruſalem, where they ail ſafely 
arrived on the firſt day of the fifth month, having ſpent four whole gs 
in their journey from Babylon thither. On his arrival he delivered up to 
the temple the offerings which had been made to it by the King and his 
nobles, and the reſt of the people of Mae that ſtayed behind, which a- 
mounted to an hundred talents of gold, with twenty baſons of gold of the 
value of a thouſand * Dari, and 11x hundred and fifty talents of ſilver, 
with veſlels of filver of the weight of an hundred talents more. And then 
having communicated his commiſſion to the King's heutenants and gover- 
nors throughout all Syria and Paleſtine, he betook himſelf to the execu- 
ting of the contents of it; whereby he was fully impowered to fettle 
both the church and the ſtate of the Zews according to the law of Moſes, 
and to appoint magiſtrates and judges to punith all ſuch as ſhould be re- 
fractory, and not become obedient to it, and that not only by imprifon- 
ment and confiſcation of goods, but alſo with baniſhment and death, ac- 
cording as their crimes ſhould be found to deſerve. And all this power 
Ezra was inveited with, and continued faithfully to execute it for the 
ſpace of thirteen years, till Nehemiah arrived with a new commillion from 
the Per/zan court for the ſame work. 

ESTHER growing farther ſtill in the King's favour, and gaining his 
affection beyond all the reſt of his women, he advanced her to higher ho- 
nour, and on the tenth day of the tenth month, which falls about the end 
of our year, did put the royal diadem upon her head, and declared her 
Queen in the ſtead of Vati; and thereon made a ſolemn feaſt for his 
princes and ſervants, which was called E/ther's feaſt, and in honour of her 
at the ſame time made a releaſe of taxes to the provinces, and gave dona- 
tives and preſents to all that then attended him, according to the gran- 
deur and dignity of his royal eſtate ; which gave Ezra the greater encou- 
ragement under her protection and patronage to go on with the work of 
reforming and ſettling the Zewz/ church and ſtate in Zudea and Feruſa- 
lem, which he had there undertaken. 


Axp from his entring on this work the beginning of the ſeventy weeks 
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of che famous prophecy, which is delivered to us in the ix" chapter of Ba- 
nie concerning the coming of the Meſſiah, is to be computed. The words 
of the propheſy in our Engliſh tranſlation are as followeth. 

Ver. 24. SEV E NTT weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon 
thy holy city, to finiſh the tranſgreſſion, and to make an end of ſins, and to 
make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, 
and to ſeal up the viſion and propheſy, and to anoint the moſt holy. Ver. 25. 
Know therefore and underſtand, that from the going forth of the command- 
ment to reſtore and to build Jeruſalem unto Meſſiah the Prince, ſhall be e- 
ven weeks, and threeſtore and two weeks the ſtreet ſhall be built again, and 
the Vall even in troublous times. Ver. 26. And after threeſtore and two 
weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, but not for himſelf, and the people of the 
Prince that ſhall come ſhall deſtroy the city and the ſauctuary, and the end 
thereof ſhall be with a flood, and to the end of the war deſolations are de- 
termined. Ver. 27. And he ſhall confirm the covenant with many for one 
week, and in the midſt of the week he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and the obla- 
tion to ceaſe, and for the overſpreading of abominations he ſhall make it de- 
folate, even until the conſummation, and that determined ſhall be poured 
out upon the deſolate. 

AND it being of great moment for the conviction of Jews and other 
infidels, who reject the faith of Chriſt, to have this propheſy well cleared 
and made out, in order hereto it 1s to be obſerved, 

I. Trar this propheſy doth relate primarily and eſpecially to the Fews. 
For it expreſſeth the time that was determined upon the people of Daniel, 
that is, the Fews, and upon the holy city, that is, Feru/alem, the whole 
of which was ſeventy weeks; that 1s, that this was the time which God had 
fore-ordained and determined upon the Jeu for their being his peculiar 
people, and upon Jeruſalem for its being his holy city, after the expirati- 
on of which an end being to be put to the Maſaic ceconomy, they ſhould 
be no longer God's peculiar people, and the worſhip which he had eſta- 
bliſhed at Jeruſalem being to be aboliſh'd, that city ſhould be no longer a 
city holy unto him. 

II. Tarar theſe ſeventy weeks are weeks of years. For among the Jews 
as there were ſabbatical days, whereby their days were divided into weeks 
of days, fo there were ſabbatical years, whereby their years were divided 
into weeks of years, and this laſt fort of weeks is that which is here men- 
tioned, ſo that every one of the weeks of this propheſy contains ſeven 
years, and the whole number of ſeventy weeks contain four hundred and 
ninety years, at the end whereof this determined time expired; after which 
the Zews were no more to be the peculiar people of God, nor Jeruſalem 
his holy city, becauſe then the oeconomy which he had eſtabliſhed amon 
them was to ceaſe, and the worſhip which he had appointed at Feruſalem, 
was wholly to be aboliſhed. And, 

III. ALL this was accompliſhed at the death of Chr;/. For then the 
Jewiſh church, and the Jewiſb worſhip at Feru/alem were wholly abo- 
liſhed, and the chriſtian church and the chriſtian worſhip ſucceeded in their 
ſtead ; then the time which was determined upon the Fews for their be- 
ing God's peculiar people, and upon Jeruſalem for its being his holy city, 
being fully expired, thenceforth began the kingdom of the Meſiab, and 
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inſtead of the Fews all the nations of the world were called thereunto, and 
inſtead of Jeruſalem every place through the whole earth, where God 
ſhould be worſhipped in ſpirit and in truth was made holy unto him. And 
therefore then the ſeventy weeks of this propheſy muſt have their ending. 
For they were determined and decreed for this purpoſe, and therefore in 
this they muſt have their concluſion. And this all the events which are 
in this propheſy predicted to be brought to paſs at the concluſion of theſe 
weeks, do neceſſarily prove. In the xxtv* verſe we have fix of them, for 
the accompliſhing of which theſe ſeventy weeks are there ſaid to be de- 
termined ; and therefore at the accompliſhing of them theſe weeks muſt 
have their ending. They are theſe following, 1", To fniſh (or reſtrain) 
tranſgreſſion; 2", To © make an end of ſins; 3", To make * (expiation or 
reconciliation for imiquity; 4, To bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs ; 
5 To ſeal up (or complete and fulfil) vi/zor and propheſy; and 6", Ty 
anoint the moſt holy. And all theſe were accompliſhed in that great work 
of our ſalvation, which CH our Lord undertook for us, and fully com- 
pleted by his death and paſſion, and his reſurrection from the dead. Fox 
being born without original fin, and having lived without actual fin, he 
was truly the moſt holy of all that bore our nature. And being thereby ful- 
ly fitted for this great work, he was anointed with the Holy Ghoſt, and 
with power to be our King, and our prieſt, and our prophet, for the ctiecting 
and accompliſhing of it. And having as our prieſt oflered up himſelf a 
ſacrifice upon the croſs to make expiation and atonement for all our {ins, 
and did thereby make an end of them, by taking away their guilt, and in ſo 
doing he did work reconciliation for us with our God. And having as our 
prophet given unto us his goſpel, the law of ever/aſting righteouſneſs, which 
was not a temporary law, as was that of Moſes, but to laſt for ever, and 
to be our guide into all righteouſneſs, as long as the world ſhould laſt ; and 
alſo having as our King ſent his Holy Spirit into our hearts to influence and 
govern us according to this law, he hath done all for us that is neceflary, 
thereby t reſtrain and extinguiſh in us all manner of tranſgreſſions, and 
fully deliver us from the power of them. And in doing all this he hath 
ſealed up, that ts fulfilled, and thoroughly finiſhed all that, which by vi- 
frons and propheſies had been before revealed concerned him. And there— 
fore all theſe events being thus brought to paſs, and accompliſhed at the 
time of CHriſt's death, this neceſſarily determines us there to fix the end 
of theſe weeks, which were appointed for the accompliſhing of them. 
IV. Tas end of theſe weeks being thus fixed at the death of Chriſt, it 
doth neceſſarily determine us where to place the beginning of them, tha: 
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* The word lecalle in the Hebrew /ignifieth to reſtrain, as well as to ſhut up or fantyſh; and th: 
former rather than the latter. t Here is a various reading in the Hebrew text, as to the u 
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is, four hundred and ninety years before. And therefore the death of 
Chriſt, as moſt learned men agree, falling in the year of the Julian period 
4746, and 1n the Jewiſh month Niſau, if we reckon four hundred and 
ninety years backward, this will lead us up to the month Nz/az, in the 
year of the Julian period 42.56, which was the very year and month ' in 
which Ezra had his commiſſion from Artaxerxes Longimanus Ring of 
Perſia, for his return to Jeruſalem, there to reſtore the church and {tate 
of the Fews. For that year of the Julian period, according to Prolemy's 
canon, was the ſeventh year of that King's reign, "in which rhe ſcriptures 
tell us his commiſſion was granted. The beginning therefore of the {e- 
venty weeks, or four hundred and ninety years of this propheſy, was in 
the month Nz/ar, of the ZFewsſh year, in the ſeventh year of Artaxes xes 
Longimanus King of Per/za, and in the 4256” year of the Julian period, 
when Ezra had his commiſſion; and the end of them fell in the very ſame 
month of Nz/ar in the 4746" year of the Julian period; in which very 
year, and very month, Chrz/t our Lord ſuffered for us, and thereby com- 


pleted the whole work of our ſalvation, there being juſt ſeventy weeks of 
years, or four hundred and ninety years, from the one to the other. 


V. It's evident from the prophely it ſelf, that theſe weeks muſt have 
this beginning, that is, from the date of the commiſſion granted Ezra. 
For 1/7, They are pinn'd down thereto by an expreſs character in the text; 
and 2d4ly, They cannot agreeably to that, and other ſcriptures, and the au- 
thentic hiſtories of the times to which they relate, have it any where elle, 

AND /, Theſe weeks mult have their beginning from the date of the 
commiſſion granted Egra, becauſe they are pinn'd down thereto by an 
expreſs character in the text, and that character is, the going forth of the 

commandment to reſtore and build Jeruſalem. For that from thence the ſe- 
venty weeks mult have their beginning, the text is very expreſs; and to 
excite us the more to obſerve it, introduceth it with this remarkable pre- 
face, know therefore and underſtand. But this commandment, or decree, 
was that which was granted to Ezra in that commillion, with which he 
was ſent into Judea, in the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus King 
of Perſia; and therefore from thence the beginning of theſe weeks muſt 
commence. For the words in the text, te reſtore and build Jerutalem, are 
not to be underſtood literally, but figuratively for the reſtoring of the ſtate 
of the Fews, as well the political as the eccleſiaſtical, and the reſettling of 
both according to the law of Mo/es; and what is more uſual in prophe- 
ſies, than to be given out in figurative expreſſions ? and what is more com- 
mon in ſcripture, than by Feruſalem to mean the whole political and ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate of that people? and for the re-eſtablithing of both theſe, 
and the ſettling of them again upon the former baſis, from whence they 
had been overthrown by the Babylonzans, and were not as yet but very 
imperfectly reſtored, the commiſſion granted to ES was very full. For 
it gave him thorough power to reſtore the law of Mo/es, and fully re- 
eſtabliſh the obſervance of it both in church and ttate, and to appoint ma- 


Scaliger de emendatione temporum, lib. 6. p. 562. Uſherus in annalibus ſub anno J. P. 4746. 
Strauchius aliique. k Chriſt ſuffered at the time of the paſſover, which was always celebrated in 
the middle of the month Nilan. | Ezra vii. . There it is ſaid in the firſt month, ad te 
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firſt month of the Jewiſh year was Niſan. m Era vii. 7. * Daniel ix. 25. 
o See the commiſſion in the vii chapter of Ezra, ver. 11-26. 
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rates and judges to govern the people according to it, and to puniſh al] 
ch a; 114 be diſobedient thereto, either with death, baniſhment, im. 
priſonment, or confiſcation of goods, according as their crimes fhould h. 
found to deſerve. And all this Ezra accordingly executed, in manner o: 
will hereafter be related. Before his coming to Jeruſalem with this com. 
miſlion the ſcriptures were in a manner loſt, the people in a profound ig 
norance of the law, and the worſhip of God neglected, and every thing 
elſe, both in church and ſtate, in great diſorder and confufion. Bui or 
his coming he reſtored the ſcriptures, inſtructed the people in the tan, 
brought the worſhip of God into due order, and proceeded, 325 long a; 
his commiſſion laſted, to work a full reformation in all things el/e, And 
after his commillion was at an end, he gave not over his endeavours here- 
in, but as a prieſt, as a skilful ſcribe in the law of God, and as preſident 
of the Sanhedrim, he ſtill carried on the ſame work; and having a {uc 
ceſſor equally zealous in the ſame deſign, he did as much in it under Hi, 
authority, as formerly he did by his own. So that he hath been eflcemed 
as another Mo/es, and deſervedly reckoned as the ſecond founder of the 
Jewiſb church and ſtate. And therefore the beginning of this work is a 
noble Epocha, from whence to begin the calculation of theſe weeks, and 
doth moſt agreeably accord with the intent and purpoſe of this propheſy 
in which they are predicted. For the whole intent and purpole of it is to 
foreſhew and ſet forth the age of the reſtored church of the Jews, how 
long it was to continue, and when to ceaſe and be aboliſh'd; and from 
whence is it more proper to reckon this, than from the time when the 
thorough reſtoration of it began? and this was then only begun, when 
Ezra, by virtue of the commiſſion granted to him by Artaverxes Long: 
manus King of Per/ia, in the ſeventh year of his reign, did ſet about this 
work ; and therefore from hence the computation of thele weeks, accord- 
ing to the propheſy that predicts them, muſt begin. And that this figura- 
tive interpretation of the words, and none other, muſt be the true mean- 
ing of them, appears from hence, that they cannot be underſtood in a 1it- 
teral ſenſe. For if they are ſo to be underitood, they can be applicable to 
no other reſtoring and rebuilding of FJeruſalem, than that which was de- 


creed and commanded by Orus, at the releaſe of the captivity. For thi. 


propheſy was revealed to Daniel before this releaſe, and therefore when 
it is ſaid therein, that the Epocha of theſe weeks was to begin from the 
going forth of the command or decree to reſtore and build era ſalem, o 
what decree can it be more properly underſtood, than of that which ſhould 
firſt be granted next after this propheſy for that purpoſe, and by virty: 
whereof this city was accordingly rebuilt after its having been deſtroyed by 
the Babylonians, and was again re-peopled, and inhabired by the fam: 
people who had been its former inhabitants? And that this was done by 
virtue of Cyrzs's decree appears from many places of ſcripture. We arc 
told in Iſaiab (ch. xliv. 28.) that it was Cyrus, that ſhould ſay to Jerufa- 
lem, be thou built, and to the temple, thy foundations ſhall be laid. And 
again, (ch. xlv. 13.) it is ſaid of the ſame Cyrus, that God would raiſe hin 
up, and dirett him that he ſhould build his city, and releaſe his captives ; 
where it is to be obſerved, that he that releaſed God's captives, and laid 
the foundation of the temple, was to be the perſon that was to rebuild Je- 
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ruſalem; ſo that he is not only by name, but alſo by this character and de- 
{cription, plainly pointed out to be the perſon that was to do this work. 
For that Cyrus did releaſe the captive Jews who were God's people, and 
that he did no more than lay the foundation of the temple (for it was not 
perfected till in an after-rcign) is well known. And therefore, according to 
theſe paſſages of holy ſcripture, it mult be he only that did reſtore and re- 
build Jeruſalem. And fo accordingly it was done by virtue of the decree. 
which he granted for the return of the Jets thither. For can it be ima- 
gined that Cyrus ſhould grant licente for the Jem to return to Jern/alem:, 
and rebuild the temple there, without allowing them to rebuild that city 
alſo? Ezra plainly tells us, that as ſoon as the Jews were returned into 
Fudea by virtue of Cyras's decree, * they diſperſed themſelves into the fe- 
veral cities to which they belonged, and again dwelt in them; and can i: 
be thought that they did not then again rebuild them? for without rebuild- 
ing of them how could they dwell in them? And if thoſe who belonged to 
the other cities of Judah, rebuilt and dwelt in them again, how can we 
think that thoſe who belonged to Zerr/alem did no: do the lame, and that 
eſpecially ſince it was the metropolis of the whole nation, the place where 
three times a year every male appeared betorc the Lord at the ſolemn fe- 
{tivals, and where alſo the governor dwelt, where the council ſat, and 
all matters of judgment were ultimately decided? The matter is beyond all 
diſpute; when the Zews on their return rebuilt their other cities, they 
mutt then moſt certainly have rebuilt Zerz/a/em alſo. The great concourſe, 
nich the reaſons I have mentioned conſtantly drew thither, muſt have 
;.ccelitated this, had there been no other inducement for it. It is eaſier 
to luppoſe all the reſt of the cities of Judah to have been left ſtill in their 
rubbith, after the return of the Jeu from their captivity, than that this 
city alone ſhould remain unbuilt. The rebuilding of it is not indeed ex- 
 preſisly included in the commiſſion of Cyrus. As we have it recorded in 
in firſt chapter of Zzra, that only gives licence to the Jews to return into 
Judea, and there to rebuild the houſe of God, which is in Jeruſalem. But the 
licence to rebuild the houſe of God, which is in Jerz/alem, muſt cither 
imply a licence to rebuild Feruſalem alto, or elſe (which ſeems moſt pro- 
bable) Ezra gives us, in the place mentioned, only an abſtract of the chief 
things granted by that licence, and not a recital of the whole, in which 
molt likely many other things, and among them the rebuilding of Jer /a- 
lem, and the other cities of Judah, might be fully and expreſsly mentioned. 
For it is certain, by virtue of that licence they had power fo to do, and 
accordingly executed it. For the complaint of the neighbouring nations to 
the Per ſian court, againſt them that were returned, was, that hey buzlded 
Jeruſalem, that rebellious and bad city, and had ſet up the walls thereof, 
and joined the foundations of it ; and the order from King Artaxerxes (ſo 
the Magzan, who then reigned, it ſeems called himſelf) was © 0 cause rhe 
Jews to ceaſe, that this city be not builded. However, from the firſt of 
Cyrus till the time of this order fourteen years having elapſed, the rebuild- 
ing of Feruſalem had by that time gone a great way. For within two years 
after, we find the prophet Haggaz complaining of the Jews at Feruſalem, 
that they dwelt in cieled houſes, while they let the houſe of God lie waſts 
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From all this it plainly appears, that Jeruſalem, after its having been de- 
ſtroyed by the Baby/onzans, was again rebuilt by virtue of the decree, 
which Cyrus granted in the firſt year of his reign for the releaſe and re- 
ſtoration of the eus. And therefore if theſe words of the propheſy, 75 
reſlore and build Jeruſalem, are to be underitood in a literal ſenſe, they can 
be underſtood of no other reſtoring and building of that city, than that 


which was accomplithed by virtue of that decree, and the computation of 


the ſeventy weeks mult begin from the granting and going forth thereof. 
But if the computation be begun ſo high, the four hundred and ninety 
years of the ſaid ſeventy weeks cannot come low enough to reach any of 
chole events which are predicted by this propheſy. For from the firit of 
Cyris to the death of Chriſt were five hundred fixty eight years; and 
therefore if the ſaid four hundred and ninety years be computed from 
thence, they will be expired a great many years either before the cutting 
013 or the coming of the Meſſiab, which ought both to fall within the 
compals of them, according to the expreſs words of this propheſy. It 
evidently therefore follows from hence, that the words of this propheſy, 70 
reſtore and build Jeruſalem, cannot be underitood in a literal ſenſe. For the 
ſum of the whole argument is thus. If the words are to be underſtood in a 
literal ſenſe, they mult be underſtood of that rebuilding of Jeruſalem, 
which was accompliſhed by virtue of Cyras's decree, and the computation 
of the ſeventy weeks, or the four hundred and ninety years thereof, mult 
begin from the going forth or ifluing out of that decree. But it cannot 
begin from thence for the reaſon mentioned, and therefore theſe words 
cannot be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, but mult be interpreted to mean 
figuratively the reſtoring and rebuilding the church and {tate of the Jews 
at Jeruſalem. And this EZrà effected by virtue of the command or de- 
cree, which was granted to him for this purpoſe in the ſeventh year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and therefore here the beginning of theſe weeks 
muſt be placed; and this will be farther proved if we conſider, 

24ly, Tha it can be placed no where elle, ſo as to make the endin 
comport with the intent and purpole of the propheſy, and the accompliſh- 
ing of the events predicted by it. For there were four commandments or 
decrees iſſued out by the Kings of Pen ſia in favour of the Jews, from one 
of which, according to the expreſs words of the propheſy, the computati- 
on of theſe weeks is to be begun; the firſt granted by Cyrus in the firſt 
year of his reign, the {econd by Darius about the fourth year of his reign, 
the third * by Artaxerxes to Ezra in the ſeventh year of his reign, and 
the fourth by the ſame Artaxerxes to Nehemiahin the twentieth year of his 
reign. But this computation could not begin from that of Cyrvs, nor from that 
of Darius, nor from that of the twentieth of Artaxerxes, and therefore it 
mult begin from this of the ſeventh of Artaxerxes granted to Ezra. That it 
could not begin from any of the other three I ſhall thew in their order. 

AnD 1/}, As to the decree of Cyrus, the four hundred and ninety years 
of theſe weeks cannot be computed from thence for the reaſon already 
{aid, that this, becauſe if they begin from thence they cannot by a great 
many years reach the events predicted by this propheſy, and therefore 
none, who underſtand this prophely to relate either to the cutting off or 
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the coming of the Meſſiah, do begin them from hence. For according 
to this computation no chronology can ever reconcile them to either of 
them. 
24ly, NE1THER can the computation of theſe weeks be begun from the 
decree granted by Darius. But there having been three Darius's that 
reigned in Perſia, Darius Hyſtaſpis, Darius Nothus, and Darius Codo- 
mannits, it is to be firit enquired, which of theſe three it was that granted 
this decree; and then ſecondly, it ſhall be thewn, that the computation 
of theſe weeks cannot be begun from it. And firſt of theſe three Dari 
#ss, it's certain it could not be Darius Codomannus. For if the four 
hundred and ninety years of theſe weeks be reckoned from any part of 
his reign, they will overſhoot all the events predicted by this propheſy by 
many more years, than they will fall ſhort of them if reckoned from the 
firſt of Cyrus, and therefore no one hath cver faid, that he was the Dari- 
us that granted this decree. But Scaliger, and many others following his 
authority, have faid it of Darius Nothus. But there are invincible argu- 
ments againſt it, which unanſwerably demonſtrate, that it could not be 
Darius Nothus, but it muſt neceſſarily be Darius Hyſtaſpis, the firſt of theſe 
three that reigned in Per/za, and none other, by whom this decree was iſ- 
ſued out. For he who according to Ezra granted this decree, is the fame 
Darius of whom mention is made in Haggai and Zechariah, but that 
Darius could not be Darius Nethus, but muit neceſſarily be Darius Hy- 
ftaſpis. For firſt from the deſtruction of the temple of Jeruſalem by the 
Chaldzans to the reign of Darius Nothus were one hundred ſixty and five 
years. But from the deſtruction of it to the time of the ſecond decree, 
by virtue of which the rebuilding of it was finiſhed, were no mote than 
ſeventy years according to the prophet Zechariah. For we find“ in the 
book of his propheties, that in the fourth ycar of the fame Darius who 
| granted this decree to the Fews, (which was alſo the year in which it was 
publiſhed at Feruſalem) the faſt of the fifth month, in which they had 
mourned for the deitruction of the temple, and the faſt of the ſeventh 
month, in which they had mourned for the utter deſolation of the land, 
which had been brought upon it by the death of Gedaliah, had been ob- 
ſerved juſt ſeventy years; and no one can doubt, who thoroughly confi- 
ders that text, but that their mourning for theſe calamities had been from 
the very time that they had ſuflered them ; and that therefore it could 
not be Darius Nothus, but it muſt be ſome other Darius then reigning 
in Per ſia within the reach of the ſaid ſeventy years, who granted this de- 
cree ; and that ſince the fourth year of Darius Hyſlaſpis was juit ſeventy 
years from the time, in which the city and temple of Jern/alem were de- 
ſtroyed by the Chaldzans, (as hath been before obſerved) this other Da- 
rius mult neceſſarily be Darius Hyſtaſpis, It muſt be acknowledged that 
the ſame prophet ſpeaks alſo in another place of the like number of ſeven- 
ty years in the ſecond of Darius two years before. Buttheſe were'{not 
the ſeventy years of mourning for the deſtruction of the city and temple 


* See Ezra v. 1. vi. 14. Haggai i. 1---I5. Zech. i. 1---7. and vü. 1. Arch. vii: 5. 

2 2 Kings xxv. 8. Jerem. lit. 12. The Jews obſerve this faſt on the ninth of Ab, which is their 
fiſth month, even to this day. 2 Kings xXxVv. 25. Jerem. Xli.1, The Jews obſerve this fiſt oi 
the third day of Tilti, which is their ſeventh month, even to this day, and hoth theſe faſt days, that of 
the third of Tiſti, and the other of the ninth of Ab, are marked on thoſe days in all their kalenar;. 
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of Jeruſalem, but the ſeventy years in which God had expreſſed his indig 
nation againſt Jeruſalem and the cities of Judah, which are to be com- 
puted from the time that Nebuchadnezzar © came up againſt Judah and 
beſieged Jeruſalem, for which the Fews faſted in the tenth month, and 
this was two years before that city was taken and deſtroyed by him. For 
the taking and deſtroying of Jeruſalem was in the eleventh year of Zede- 
kiah, but the firſt beſieging of it was in the © ninth year of Zedekiah, and 
in the tenth month of that year. But * Scaliger, inſtead of being convin- 
ced by this argument, turns it to ſpeak for him, and his reaſonings upon 
it for this purpoſe are, that theſe faſts, which are ſpoken of in Zechariah 
* to have been obſerved on the fourth and fifth month, and on the 
ſeventh month, and the tenth month, could not be appointed but by the 
church of the Jews, (by which I ſuppoſe he meaneth the Sanhedrim, or 
ſome other convention of prieſts and elders repreſenting that church) but 
neither the Sanhedrim, nor any other convention repreſenting that church, 
could come together, or make any ſuch conſtitution after the calamities 
which theſe faſts commemorated, till the Zews were returned from their 
captivity, and again ſettled in Judah and Jeruſalem. And therefore theſe 
faits could not begin to be obſerved, nor the ſeventy years obſerving of 
them, which Zechariah ſpeaks of, commence till after that time. But ſe- 
venty years from any time after the return of the Zews from the Babylo- 
niſh captivity will carry us much beyond the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpis, 
and therefore it could not be the fourth year of Darius Hyſtaſpis, but 
it muſt be the fourth year of the Darius, the next of that name reigned 
after him in Per/ia, (and that was Darius Nothus) in which theſe faſts 
were ſpoken of by that prophet. But the anſwer to all this is, that there 
was no need of any ſuch formal conſtitution of the whole Jewiſh church 
for the obſerving of theſe faſts. The calamities which they commemora- 
ted, while freſh in memory, might be reaſon enough to introduce the uſe 
of them by common conſent. And if not, yet what ſhould hinder, but 
that the prieſts and elders might meet together in Babylon while there in 
captivity, and in that place, as well as if they had been at Jeruſalem, hold 
conventions for the making of ſuch a conſtitution? If the book of Baruch 
be to be credited in any thing, that tells us of ſuch a convention in Ba- 
bylon, held there in the time of the captivity, and of a faſt appointed by 
it. And we find in the book of Ezekzel, which is of undoubted, becauſe 
of divine authority, that * the elders of 1/-ae/ in Babylon met more than 
once to ask counſel of God from the mouth of the prophet. And when 
b Sherezer and Regem-Melech came to Feruſalem to ask counſel of the pro- 
phets and prieſts there, in the name and behalf of the Zews of Babylon, about 
theſe faſts, can we think that they were ſent by any other, than a conven- 
tion of the prieſts and elders in that place met together for this purpoſe ? 
It's certain, that moſt of the conſtitutions that are now obſerved by the 
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b Zech. i. 12. © 2 Kings xxv. 1, Jerem. xXXXix. 1. and lii. 4. The Jews obſerve this faſt 
on the tenth day of I hebets, (which is therr tenth month) even to this day, and call it the faſt of the 
firſt ſiege of Jeruſalem in all their kalendars. De Emendatione Temporum, lib. 6. p. 602 

Zech. vii. 5. and viii. 19. Baruch i. Alzho" perchance this book be no more than 4 religious 
romance, yet ſuch romancers do uſually ſo accommodate their fables to the uſages and cuſtoms of the pea- 
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uſe and practice in them; and therefore theſe books may be of ſome 
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Jeu, were made in the land of Babylon by conventions of their elders 
after the laſt deſtruction of Zeru/alem, (tor all that are in the Babylon i ſh 
Gemara were there made.) And why then might not a conſtitution for 
theſe faſts be made there alſo by a like convention, after the firſt deſtru- 
ction of that city? And why there might not be a Sarhedrim in Babylon 
during the captivity of the Zews I cannot fee. The temple ſervice was 
indeed confined to Jeruſalem, but the Sanhedrim was no part of it. That 
was a national council, which might be aſſembled wherever the nation 
was. And therefore when the whole nation of the Jews was removed 
into the land of Babylon, who can give a reaſon why this national council 
ſhould not be there alſo, and there meet and conſult together for the com- 
mon intereſt of the nation in that land, as well as they did when they were 
in their own? We are told by the Zewh writers, that from the time ,of 
Alexander the Great there was a Sanhedrim in Alexandria in Egypt, for 
the ſake only of a colony of the Jews that was there planted, even while 
Judea and Jeruſalem were fully inhabited. And how much more then 
might there have been one at Babylon, when the whole nation was re- 
moved thither during their captivity in that land? It's plain from hence, 
that in every part of this argument Scaliger begs his principles, and there- 
fore they can be of no force for the proof of any thing that he would in- 
fer from them. But, ſecondly, That the Darius who granted this {ſecond 
decree could not be Darius Nothus, but muſt neceſſarily be Darius H- 
ſtaſpis, will farther appear from the part which Jeſhua the high-prieſt and 
Zerubbabel the governor acted in it. For they were the perſons who 
were ſent to Zeru/alem with the firſt decree, that which was granted by 
Cyrus, and they alſo “ executed the ſecond decree, that which was grant- 
ted by Darius. But if this Darius were Darius Nothus, ſuppoſing Je- 
ſhua to have been forty years old at the granting of Cyrus's decree, (and 
leis at that time he could not be, he having then ſons in the work of the 
temple of twenty years old and upward) and ſuppoſing Zerubbabel to be 
thirty years old, (and a leſs age could not comport with his office) the 
former mult have been one hundred fifty ſeven, and the other one hun- 
dred forty ſeven years old, when this ſecond decree granted by Darius 
was executed by them, which is utterly improbable. * Scaliger to make 
out the probability of it, brings inſtances of ſeveral long-livers. I deny not, 
it's poſlible one in a century may be found, who may have reached the firſt 
of theſe ages, that is, that of one hundred fifty ſeven. For we have had a 
Par who hath come nigh it, and a Fenkzn/on who hath outlived it. But that 
two together, and collegues in the ſame work and buſineſs, thould live ſo 
long is not likely. But, thirdly, the improbability of this will appear much 
farther, if we conſider the words ſpoken by God himſelf in the ſecond year 
of this Darius, which we have in the ſecond chapter of Haggai, ver. 3. 
Who is left among you that ſaw this houſe in its firſt glory? And how do 
you ſee it now? is it not in your eyes in compariſon of it as nothing? For 


i The Jews had in the land of Babylon three nniverfities, Sora, Naherda, and Pombeditha, where 
they had their publick ſchools and publick conventions of their principal doctors and learned men, and in 


theſe the conſtitutions that are in the Babyloniſh Gemara were all made. & Gemara Hieroſol. 
in Succah, fol. 55. Gemara Babylonica in Succah, fol. 51. | Exra ti. 2. and iti. 8, Sc 
w Ezrav.6. Haggaii. 2. Zech. iii. and iv. Ezra iii. 8, 9. o De emendatione 


temporum, lib. 6. p.603. & in Animadverſionibus ad Chronologica Euſebii ſud anno 1497. p. 97. 
r Par lived to the age of 152, and Jenkinſon to 7hat of 169. See Sir William Temple' Track. 
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this text doth plainly expreſs, that ſome were then alive who had ſeen the 

firſt temple, and well remembred the beauty and glory of it; and there- 

fore if this Darius were Darins Nothus, they muſt have been of an age 

much more beyond belief, than either that of Jeſhua, or that of Zerubba- 

bel above-mentioned. For from the eleventh year of Zedekzah, in which 

the temple was deſtroyed, to the ſecond of Darius Nothus, had paſſed an 

hundred ſixty ſix years; and therefore ſuppoſing theſe perſons, who are 
here ſaid to have ſeen the firſt temple, and remembred the glory of it, had 
been then ſeven years old, (which is the loweſt that can be allowed tor 
ſuch aremembring) they muſt have been of the age of one hundred ſe- 
venty three in the ſecond year of Darius Notbus. And who can think it 
likely, that many (as the text ſeems to expreſs) or any at all, among the 
people, ſhould then be found of ſo great an age? Scaliger himſelf thinks 
this improbable, and therefore to evade the ſtrength of the argument, 
which is from hence brought againſt him, * he would turn the words of 
the ſacred text to ſpeak thus, Oh! if any among you had ſeen the glory of 
the firſt houſe, &c. But the text will not bear this interpretation. 44%, The 
ſeries of the Kings of Per ſia, as mentioned in £&zra, plainly makes the Da- 
rius, who granted this ſecond decree in favour of the Zews, to be the fourth 
that reigned in that empire, and the fourth King therein, all agree, was 
Darius Hyſtaſpis. For after Cyrus, who was the firſt, ſucceeded Cam- 


| byſes the ſecond, and after him was the Magziar the third, and then was 


Darius Hyſtaſpis the fourth. And in the ſame order are theſe Kings men- 
tioned in Zzra, in reſpect to the temple and the rebuilding of it. For he 
tells us, that during the reign of Cyrzs, though he had granted a decree 
for the rebuilding of the temple at Feruſalem, yet the work was diſcoura- 
ged all his reign through the fraud of his othcers, corrupted. by the bribes 
of the Samaritans; that in the beginning of the reign of Ahaſuerns, who 
next ſucceeded (i. e. Camby/es) the King himſelf, being wrote to, diſcoura- 
ged the work, but made no decree againſt it, out of reſpec, it's ſuppoſed, 
to his father's decree, which was for it. But Artaxerxes, the next that 
reigned, /i. e. the Magian) having no ſuch regard to what Cyrus had or- 
dered, made a decree againſt the work, whereon it wholly. ceaſed (which 
it had not done before) for the ſpace of © two years, until the ſecond year 
of Darius. This Darius therefore muſt be Darius Hyſtaſpis, and none 
other. For he it was, that was the fourth of thoſe Kings that reigned over 
the Perſian empire. And the propheſy of Daniel (chap. xi.) helps to 
make this out. For there (ver. 2.) the words are, There ſhall ſtand up yet 
three Rings in Perſia, and the fourth ſhall be far richer than they all, and 
by his ſtrength, through his riches, he ſhall ſtir up all againſt the realm of 
Grecia. By which it appears, that the four Kings here ſpoken of, were 
thoſe who were to reign in Per ſia, after him that was then reigning. And 
he that was King of Per ſia, at that time was Cyrus, Andi it is from the 
ſame words moſt manifeſt, that the fourth Was Xerxes,. and therefore ac- 
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1 De emendatione temporum, lib. 6. p. 603. © Exra iv. 55 6, 7. : 

f So ſaith the writer of the firſt apocryphal book of Eſdras, ver. 73 . And although he be an apecryphat 
writer, and is in moſt things, where he doth not tranſlate from the canonical book of Eura, very fal un 
lous; yet in this particular he may well be ſuppoſed to deliver himſelf according to the received tradi- 
tion of the age in which he lived, and the hiſtories then extant, and this Was very ancient, For it's 
certain he wrote before Joſephus, and an ancienter evidence then this we cannot have from any wri- 
ter, ſince the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, concerning this matter. 
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cording to this place of ſcripture, there were between Cyrus and Xerxes 
three Kings in Perſia; and Herodotus, and other hiſtorians ſay the ſame, and 
thus name them, 1. Camby/es, 2. Smerdis the Magian, and 3. Darius Hy- 
ſtaſpis; and therefore ſince the ſcripture doth name in the fame order af 
ter Cyrus theſe three as Kings of Per ſia, r. Ahaſuerus, 2. Artaxerxes, and 
3. Darius, no doubt they were the ſame perſons, and this Darius, the 
third of them, was he that granted the ſecond decree for the rebuilding 
of the temple at Jeruſalem. But againſt all this, the ſhort time that was 
between the granting of the firſt decree by Cyrus, and the ſecond year of 
Darius Hyſtaſpis, is made an objection; and they being men of great name, 
who have thought it of weight, it muſt not be paſſed over without an an- 
ſwer, although otherwiſe it ſeems not worthy of any. They urge it thus: 
From the time of the granting of Cyrzs's decree to the ſecond of Darius 
Hyſtaſþis, were no more than ſixteen years; and therefore if it were then, 
that the reſuming of the work of the temple gave occaſion * for the ſearch- 
ing of the records for this decree, and it were that Darius, who on the 
finding of the decree granted a confirmation of it, there would then have 
been no reaſon for any ſuch ſearch to have been made at all. For, ſay they, 
what need was there of ſearching of the records for this decree, before its 
confirmation, after ſo ſhort a time as that of ſixteen years? "The thing 
might then have been well enough remembred, without going to the re- 
cords for the proof of it. Darius Hyſtaſpis was himſelf (they proceed to 
argue) bred in Cyrus's court, and therefore might himſelf well enough 
have rememored this thing, without ordering the records to be ſearched 
for it; and if not, yet many of his counſellors and courtiers might. And 
therefore fron hence they infer, that it could not be Darius Hyſtaſpis that 
granted this decree, but it muſt neceſſarily have been another Darius 
reigning after him, in whoſe time the granting of Cyrzs's decree was 
gro vn to be a thing paſt the memory of man, and that could be none o- 
ther than Darius Not hug. The whole therefore of this argument goes up- 
on this luppoſition, Chat publick records are never to be appealed to, but 
for things paſt the memory of nan; than which, what can be more ab- 
ſurd? Can any that attend the Chancery here in England remember all the 
grants and decrees that have pailed the ſeals for ſixteen years paſt? Can 
the chancellor himſelf do this, if he hath been fo long in office? Or if any 
decree be to be made upon the foundation of a former decree, though 
paſſed but ſixteen days before, will any chancellor, upon memory only, ſea} 
the latter decree, or pats any thing in it, without having the former firſt 
laid before him? Although ſome may have a confuſed remembrance in ge- 
neral of f::,,c tings there tranſacted, even for 11xteen years paſt, yet amidſt 
the variety and multiplicity of buſineſs which paſs in ſuch a court, and 
where the quick ſucceſſion of new matters frequently crowd out of the 
mind all thoughts of thoſe that preceded ; whoſe memory can be ſuffici- 
ent to be depended upon for an exact account of any thing there decreed, 
without having recourſe to the records, where all is exactly ſet down and 
regiſtred ? And how can any thing be there rightly ſettled without it? And 
if this cannot be done for ſo ſmall a realm as this of England, how could 
it be done for ſo large and vaſt an empire as that of Per/a, * which was 


* Ezra vi. t The ſcriptures tell us that it reached from India to Ethiopia, and contained 


in the time of Cyrus an hundred and twenty provinces, and afterwards ſeven more were added to them 
See Daniel vi. 1, and Eſther i. 1. 
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above forty times as large, and therefore muſt have aftorded occaſion for 
grants and decrees forty times as many. It's ſcarce poſlible to conceive 
how ſuch a multitude of things, as mult in this caſe have been decreed and 
granted for all that empire, could have been all diſtinctly remembred by 
any one after a week paſt; and how much leſs after ſixteen years? As to 
the memory of Darius himſelf, Herodotus tells us, he was but twenty 
years old when Cyrus died, and therefore could not have been above four- 
teen when his decree was granted for the return of the Zews; and what 
could he know or obſerve of it at that age? And as to the courtiers of 
Darius, the argument is not at all ſtronger. For is every courtier called 
to be witneſs of all the public acts and decrees of the kingdom? Do all 
ſuch know whatever palleth the royal ſignature! Or rather are they no! 
the feweſt of all that obſerve or take notice of ſuch matters? And if other- 
wiſe, yet doth not ſixteen years uſually make great revolutions in King's 
courts, eſpecially in thoſe of arbitrary princes, where not only mens places, 
but alſo their lives, depending wholly upon will and plcaſure, as was moſt 
notoriouſly the caſe of the Per/zan court at that time? Cambyſes, who tuc- 
ceeded Cyrus, " cruelly and wantonly, upon freak, humour, and very tri- 
vial occaſions only, deſtroyed a great many of his father's officers. And 
after him reigned the Magzan, who no doubt upon that uſurpation provi- 
ded himſelf with ſuch a new ſett of ofhcers and attenda ts, as would beſt 
ſerve to ſupport him in it, and conceal the impoſture by which he © 2:24. 
And on his death there being a new revolution, and a new King choſen, 
molt likely this produced another change of officers and miniſters at the 
court, and by that time many mult have gone off the {tage by natural death; 
ſo that whether any at all, that had been officers in Cyras's court, when he 
granted his decree in favour of the Fews, were in Dar ius's court in the 
ſecond year of his reign then to remember it, and give evidence thereof, 
is at beſt very uncertain; but it's moſt likely, that none of them were. 
And therefore nothing that is ſaid from this head, for the proving that it 
could not be Darius Hyſtaſpis that granted the decree above-mentioned, 
can amount to as much as an argument of the loweſt probability for it. 
But on the contrary, they who, for the ſake of this argument, put the 
granting of this decree as low as the time of Darins Nothus, do thereby 
afford a much ſtronger argument againſt themſelves than this can be for 
them. For this will put the finiſhing of the ſecond temple at the diſtance 
of one hundred and eighteen years from the beginning of it. Whereon it 
may be asked, when it was that the decree of Artaxerxes made it ceaſe? 
It they allow this Artaxerxes to be the third Pei ſian King, as he is reckoned 
in ſcripture, that is, the Magian who reigned next after Camby/es, then 
from the ceaſing of the work to the reſuming of it again will be full one 
hundred years; and in ſo long a time of intermiſſion, how could they ſo 
preſerve the beams from being rotten, and the whole building from being 
ſo damaged and decayed, as not to be forced to begin all again anew from 
the very foundation ? which it is certain they did not; for after the grant- 
ing of the decree for the proceeding of the work, all was finiſhed in a lit- 
tle more than three years time. But if they ſay it was not the Magian, 
who was the Artaxerxes in the ſcriptures, that cauſed the work to ceaſe, 
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but he that is firſt named in the catalogue, which we have of the Perſian 
Kings in prophane hiſtorians, that is, Artaxerxes Longimanus; then from 
the beginning of the work to that ceaſing of it will be ſeventy one years. 
And in this caſe it may be asked, how came it to pals, if they had ſo long been 

litted to have gone on with the work, that in all that time it had not been 
finiſhed ? Neither of theſe queſtions can be anſwered, and therefore taking 
either of theſe ways, the argument worketh ſtrong againſt them, and far- 
ther proves that it could not be Darius Nothus, but that it muſt neceſſa- 
rily be Darius Hyſtaſpis, who granted the decree, whereby the rebuilding 
of the ſecond temple was finiſhed. And upon this ſuppoſition all will be 
caly, and free of difficulty, and the whole proceeding of the matter will 
be thus. Cyrus, in the firſt year of his reign over the whole Per/ian em- 
pire, granted his decree to the Jews for the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jeruſalem; the next year after they begun the work, and went on with 
it for about thirtcen years, till the Magian cauſed it to ceaſe. - But two 
years after, in the ſecond year of Darius Hyſtaſbis, who flew the Mag ian 
and ſucceeded him in the throne, it was on the preaching of the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah again reſumed, and about a year and half after they 
obtained a decree from Darius to authorize them therein; and then in a 
little more than three years time after they finiſhed the whole work. And 
thus far having ſhewn that the Darius, who granted the ſecond de- 
cree in favour of the 7ews, by virtue of which the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple at 7ern/alem was finiſhed, could be none other than Darius Hy/taſprs, 
the remaining part of the argument is, that therefore the ſeventy weeks of 
this prophecy could not have their beginnning from this decree, which is 
demonſtrated by the fame reaſon, whereby it hath been above ſhewn that 
they could not begin from the decree of Cyrxs, that is, becaufe the four 
hundred and ninety years of theſe weeks, reckoned from the granting of 
this decree, cannot reach the chief events which are by this propheſy pre- 
dicted to fall within the compaſs of them, that is, the coming and the cut- 
ting off of the Mefiah. For this decree, I reckon, was brought to Jeru- 
ſalem in the fourth year of Darius. The Jews indeed began again with 
the rebuilding of the temple in the latter end of the ſecond year of Da- 
rius, but they had no decree to warrant them herein till the beginning of 
the fourth year of his reign. But from the fourth year of Darius Hy/ta/- 
pis to the death of Chriſt were five hundred and fifty years, and therefore 
reckoning the ſeventy weeks, or their four hundred and ninety years from 
thence, they will expire ſixty years before the death of CHhriſt, and twenty 
four years before the birth of Chrz/?, and therefore can reach neither the 
cutting off of the Meftah, nor the coming of the Meſſiah, in any ſenſe 
whatſoever that his coming can be taken in. And theſe two are the grand 
events predicted by this propheſy, and it can never be rightly interpreted 
but in the accompliſhing of them. And it may be farther added on this 
head, that this decree of Darins ſeems not to accord or agree with the 
deſcription of that commandment or decree which his mentioned in the 
propheſy. For the words of the text are, From the going forth of the com- 
mandment to reſtore and build Jeruſalem, which plainly imply an original 
decree, which this of Darius was not. For it was no more than an ex- 
emplitication and confirmation of that, which was before granted by Cyrzs. 
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And if it be not ſuch a decree as the prophecy intended, it's certain the 
ſeventy weeks, or their four hundred and ninety years cannot begin from 
thence. | 

34ly, NErTHER can the computation of theſe weeks be begun from the 
decree granted to Nehemiah by Artaxerxes, in the twentieth year of his 
reign. And in the clearing of this particular I muſt take the ſame method 
as in the former. For as there were three Darius's, lo alſo were there three 
Artaxerxes's, which according to ancient hiſtorians reigned over the 
empire of the Per/ians, Artaxerxes Longimanus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
Artaxerxes Ochus. And therefore firſt it muſt be enquired, which of 
theſe three it was that granted this decree, and then ſecondly it ſhall be 
ſhewn, that the computation of theſe weeks cannot begin from it. And 
firſt, as to which ot theie three Artaxerxes it was, that granted this de- 
cree to Nehemiah, it's certain it muſt be Artaxerxes Longimanus, who 
reigne immediately after Xerxes over the Ferſiau empire. For it was 
that Artaxerxes, who was contemporary with Eliaſbib the high-prieſt of 
the Jews, he being high-prielt ? at the time when Nehemiab came to Feru- 
ſalem with this decree, which was in the twentieth year of that King. But 
no other Artaxerxes, but he that was called Longimanus, could be con- 
temporary with Eliaſbib, and therefore none other but he could be the 
Artaxerxes that granted this decree. For the age, which Jozakim the 
father of Eliaſhib mult then have been of at the time of his death, makes 
it utterly improbable that it ſhouid be Artaxerxes Mnemon, and it would 
mae it much more fo, as to Artaxerxes Ochus, who ſucceeded him. For 
ſuppoſing Eliaſhib, who was high-prieſt in the twentieth year of that A 
taxerxes who granted this decree to Nehemzah, had then been twenty years 
in that office, his father 7oza42m, if this Artaxerxes were Artaxerxes Muc- 
mon, muſt then upon this ſuppoſition have died in the laſt year of Darius 
Nothus, at which time oi, im muſt have been at leaſt one hundred fifty 
one years old, which is utterly improbable. For we find in Zzra, that 
Jeſbua the father of Jebiabim, at the firſt return of the Zews to Feruſa- 
lem after the Babyloniſh captivity * had ſons of twenty years old and up- 
ward, employed in the work of the temple. And ſince the high-prieſthood 
among the Jews went by ſucceſlion according to the primogeniture, and 
Joiakim ſucceeded Jeſhua in it, it cannot be doubted but that Jozakin: 
was one of thoſe his ſons who were thus employed, and the eldeſt of them. 
And if he were twenty years old at this time, he muſt then have been one 
hundred fifty one in the laſt of Darius Nothus., For * from the firſt of 
Cyrus to the laſt of Darius Nothus were one hundred thirty one years. 
The improbability of this ſuthciently proves that it could not be Artax- 
erxes Mnemon who granted this decree to Nehemiah. And the improba- 
bility would be much greater, if we ſhould ſuppoſe it to be Artaxerxe: 
Ochus who ſucceeded him, becauſe then Zozakzm mult have been forty i 
years older. Beſides, there is this farther argument that Artaxerxes Ochis 
could not be the perſon, becauſe in ſcripture there is mention made of 
the © thirty ſecond year of that Artaxerxes who granted this decree to Ne- 
hemiah, but Artaxerxes Ochus reigned * only twenty one years in all. And 
if it were not Artaxerxes Mnemon, nor Artaxerxes Ochus, it muſt then 
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neceſſarily follow that it was Artaxerxes Longimanus, and none other, 
that granted the decree to Nehemiah in the twentieth year of his reign. 
And thus far the firſt part of the argument being cleared, the ſecond is, 
That the computation of the ſeventy weeks cannot be begun from this 
decree, which will fully be manifeſted by the calculation of the years. For 
reckoning from the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, to the death 
of Chriſt, there will be no more than four hundred ſeventy ſeven years; 
and therefore if the four hundred and ninety years of the ſeventy weeks 
be computed from thence, they will overſhoot the death of CHriſt thirteen 
years; which being the grand event to be brought to paſs, at the conclu- 
ſion of theſe weeks, it is certain they can never there have their beginning, 
from whence they cannot be brought to this ending. 

Bur ſeveral great and learned men having a particular fancy to begin 
the computation of theſe weeks from the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, notwithſtanding this objection, they have deviſed ſeveral 
ways and methods for the remoyal of it, and the reconciling the ending 
of theſe weeks, as calculated from this beginning, with the time of the 
events predicted. 

THe firſt way, which hath been propoſed for this purpoſe, is to reckon 
the ſeventy weeks, or the four hundred and ninety years of this propheſy, 
by lunar years; and this hath been of a very ancient date, for it hath Af7 i- 
cauus for its author, who flouriſh'd in the beginning of the third century; 
and he is followed by Theodoret, Beda, Zonaras, Rupertns, and others; 
and the generality of the Romiſh doctors ſtrike in with this opinion; into 
which they are chiefly led by the vulgar Latin tranſlation, which they have 
decreed in their Trentzxe council to be authentic. For inſtead of what we 
read in the beginning of the propheſy, Seventy weeks are determined upon 
thy people, &c. this tranſlation renders it, Septuagiuta hebdomades abbre- 
viatæ ſunt ſuper populum tuum, i. e. Seventy weeks are abbreviated upon 
thy people; from whence they argue, this abbreviation of the years muſt 
be either in their number or their quality. It cannot be in their number; 
for the text abſolutely determines that to ſeventy weeks of years, that is, 
four hundred and ninety years ; and therefore it muſtbe in their quality or 
form, that is, they muſt be lunar years, which are ſhort years, and not ſo— 
lar years, which are long years. But the Hebrew word Nechrac in the 
text will not bear this interpretation. For the true meaning or ſignifica- 
tion of it in that place is, are decided or determined, as in our Engliſh ver- 
ſion; and in this ſenſe it is uſed in the © Chaldee paraphraſe, and no where 
in any other. I confeſs the word doth not occur any where elſe in the 
whole Hebrew bible, or any other word of that root, and in the Septiragm! 
it is rendred ow:2pitnozy. But this is not ſufficient to juſtify either the mean - 
ing which they would put upon the word, or the inference which they 
would deduce from it; and if it could, the difficulty would not be remo- 
ved by it. For lunar years would carry us beyond the mark, as well as 
ſolar years fall ſhort of it. For whereas the four hundred and ſeventy ſe- 
ven ſolar years, which were from the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus to the death. of Chri/t, fall thirteen years ſhort of the four hundred 
and ninety years, at the end of which this propheſy doth put it ; the ſame 
four hundred and ſeventy ſeven years, when converted into lunar years, 
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making four hundred ninety one years, and two hundred forty ſix days 
over, do carry us one year and two hundred forty ſix days (which is a great 
part of another year) beyond the ſaid four hundred and ninety years. And 
therefore this way of compntation doth by no means adjuſt the difference, 
but {till leaves it wide of an agreement, altho' not ſo wide as it was before. 
Beſides, when Daniel had this propheſy revealed unto him by the angel 
Gabriel, there was not any form of a year purely lunar then any where in 
uſe. The Chaldean year at that time was moſt certainly the Nabonaſa- 
rean year © conſiſting of three hundred and ſixty five days, and the? Eg yp. 
tian year was the ſame, and ſo was alſo the Perſian. The Fews in- 
deed had their common years purely lunar conliſting of twelve lunar months, 
and ſo had © the Greeks, only with this difference, that whereas the Jew; 
lunar months were {trictly lunar, as being obſerved by the phaſis, the Greet; 
miſtaking a lunar month to conſiſt exactly of thirty days, in compounding 
of their year of twelve of them made it amount to three hundred and ſix- 
ty days, which exceeded its true aſtronomical meaſure almoſt fix days. Bui 
beſides the common years they had alſo intercalated years intermixed with 
their common years, which reduced all to the ſolar form. For what was 
defective of it in the common years was reſtored in the intercalated years. 
And this the Jews as well as the Greeks were neceſlitated to by their fe- 
ſtivals. For the Niſan of the Jewiſb year, which begun their eccleſia- 
ſtical year, being pinn'd down by their paſſover (which was always celebra- 
ted v in the middle of it) to the © time of the beginning of their harveſt; 
and the month of Tiſri, which begun their civil year, being likewiſe 
pinn'd down by the feaſt of Tabernacles, (which was always celebrated 
in the middle of that month) to the time of the ending of their vin- 
tage, this neceſſitated them to fling in an intercalary month, whenever 
their year fell ſhort of theſe ſeaſons. And the Greeks were likewiſe neceſ- 
ſitated to do the ſame thing for the fake of their feſtivals, eſpecially for 
the ſake of their O/ympziads. For the fixed time for their celebrating of 
thoſe games, being the firſt full moon after the ſummer ſolſtice, it always 
fell within the compaſs of one lunar month, either ſooner or later in the 
ſolar year, and there being juſt four years between Olympiad and Olymp:- 
ad, this neceſſarily made theſe years to be ſolar years; and cycles and rulcs 
of intercalation were invented of purpoſe to bring them to it, and the 
ſame is to be ſaid of all other nations which uſed the like form. Although 
they might meaſure their months by the motion of the moon, they always 
regulated their years according to that of the ſun, The Arabs indced, 
from the time of Mabomet, have uſed a year purely lunar, and the Turks 
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f Vide Scaligerum, Petavium, alioſque. x Vide Marſhami Canonem Chronicum. p. 240 
Edit. Lipſ. Q. Curtius, lib. 3. cap. 3. i Talmud in Roſh Haſhanah. Maimonides 
in Kiddoſh Hachodeſh. Marſhami Canon Chron. p. 290, 291. Edit. Lip. k Scaliger de 
Emendatione Temporum, lib. 1. cap. de Anno. Marſhami Canon Chron, 657, 658, 659. 

| Maimonides, ibid. Exod. xii. 2. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 1. c. 4. n Exod. xii. 18. Levit. 
xxili. 5. Numb. xxvili. 16. » Levit. xxiii. 10. Deuteron. xvi. 9. o Exod. xiii. 16. 
Talmud in Tract. Roſh Haſhanah. Pe Levit. xXiii. 34, 39. Numb. xxix. 12. 4 Exod. 
Xxiii. 16, Levit. xxiii. 39, Deuteron. xvi. 9. Talmud in Roſh Haſhanah, Maimonides 
in Kiddoſh Hachodeſh. Sealiger de Emendatione Tempotum, lib. 2. cap. de Anno veterum F1e- 
bræorum Autumnali. Joſeph. lib. 1. cap. 4. Marſhami Canon Chron. p. 190. Edit. Lip 

vide Scaligerum de Emendatione Temporum, lib. 1. cap. de Anno & cap. de Periodo Olym- 
pic; & Petavium de Doctrinà Temporum in Paralip. p. 830. Et Rationar. Temp. Part. 2. lib 3 
Cap. 1. 
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do the ſame in imitation of them, and ſo do all others of their ſect. But 
of the ancients we find none that followed this form. All among them 
that had lunar years, had alſo intercalated years to make amends for their 
defects; and therefore whatſoever any of their years might be in their {in- 
gular numbers, they were always ſolar in their collective ſums. And who 
can think then that in the collective ſum of ſeventy weeks, or the four 
hundred and ninety years of them, the Angel ſhould intend a computation, 
which was then no where in practice the whole world over. This pro- 
pheſy concerning principally the Jeu, and being written to them, (for it 
is in the Hebrew, which was the Jeu language, and not in the Chaldee, 
as ſome other parts of Danzel are) it is moſt likely that the computation of 
the time mentioned therein, ſhould be according to the 7euiſh form and 
none other. And there is one argument, which I think undeniably proves 
it to be ſo. The weeks of years, by which the time of this propheſy is 
computed, are plainly and manifeſtly the ſame with the ſabbaths of years 
mentioned Leviticus xxv. 8. and therefore muſt be reckoned by the ſame 
ſort of years; but it's certain, that thoſe ſabbaths of years were reckoned 
by ſolar years, and therefore theſe weeks of years muſt be ſo too. That 
theſe ſabbaths of years were reckoned by ſolar years is manifeſt. For the 
all begun from the firſt of 77/ i, which was pinn'd down by the feaſt of ta- 
bernacles, (which was always celebrated in the middle of that month) to 
a certain ſeaſon of the year, (as hath been already obſerved) and from that 
ſeaſon in one year to the ſame ſeaſon in another, can only be meaſured 
by the courſe of the fun. And all this put together ſuthciently ſhews, 
that lunar years are not the years which this propheſy is to be com- 
puted by. 

ANoTHERWay taken for the reconciling of this difference, is by beginning 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus nine years ſooner than where it is a- 
bove placed, and ending the faid ſeventy weeks three years and a half la- 
ter, that is, by putting the death of Chriſt into the middle of the laſt week, 
and continuing the remainder of that week beyond it. For according to 
this account, the firſt year of Artaxerxes Longimanus will fall in the year 
of the Julian period 4241, and his twentieth year in the year of the J¼li- 
an period 4260, from which numbering ſixty nine weeks and an half, it 
will carry down the computation to the year of the Julian period 4746, 
which was the very year in which Chrz/? ſuffered. And thus far Petavi- 
us and archbiſhop "Uſer agree, as to the time both of the beginning and 
ending of the propheſy ; but they differ in one circumſtance about the 
beginning, that is, whether this twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanis, 
from whence they both reckon this beginning, and which they both put 
in the ſame year of the Julian period, were his twentieth from the death 
of Xerxes his father, or his twentieth year from the time when it's ſup- 
poſed he was admitted to reign in copartnerſhip with him nine years be- 
:* fore. 

For Petavius ſuppoſeth, that Xerxes, nine years before his death, ad- 
mitted his fon Artaxerxes to reign in copartnerſhip with him, and that 
from this admiſſion is to be computed the twentieth year of his reign, in 
which he iſſued out the decree, from whence the firſt year of this prophe- 
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ſy did commence. And he builds this ſuppoſition chicily upon the authg. 
rity of Thucydides, ' who tells us, that Themiſtocles in his flight into Per /7z 
addreſled himſelf to Artaxerxes then newly reigning. But Driadorus Sicw. 
lus * tells us, that Themiſtocles fled into Perſia in the ſecond year of the 
ſeventy ſeventh olympiad, ſeveral years before the death of Xerxes; and 
therefore to reconcile theſe two authors Petavius infers, that Artaxerxes 
mult have been admitted to reign with his father ſeveral years before his 
death, and theſe years he determines to nine, becauſe this will beſt ſerve 
his purpoſe. And to ſupport this ſuppoiition, he inſiſts on the uſage an- 
ciently in practice among the Per/tar Kings of naming their ſucceſſors, be- 
fore they went to any dangerous war, and will have it, that when Xerxes 
again renewed the war againſt the Greets after the death of Paxſarios, 
he then named Artaxerxes according to this uſage, in the {ame manner 
as his father had named him on the like occaſion, and too him into co- 
partnerſhip with him in the government of the empire. But there is no- 
thing in the hiſtory of thoſe times, that can give any countenance to this 
conjecture. ? Herodotus indeed tells us of ſuch a uſage among the Pers. 
ans, as is above mentioned; but this was only to name a {ucceilor, not to 
take a partner into the government, and this according to that uſage was 
then only to be done, when there was a coatr overly about the ſucceſſion, 
as Was the caſe when Darius named Xerxes his ſuccefior in his life tine. 
But we are told of no ſuch controverſy about the ſucceſſion in Xerxes's 
time. And it is plain from the paſſage in Thucydides, where the words 
are, on which the main ſtreſs of Petavius's opinion is laid, that he there 
ſpeaks of Artaxerxes, as then newly reigning after his father's death; and 
till his father's death he could ſcarce be of an age proper for the reccivir 2 
of ſuch an addreſs as Themiſtocles is ſaid then to have made unto him. For 
he was but a lad when his father died, and therefore muſt have been? 
mere child, when according to this reckoning Themiſtocles came into Per- 
fia. And if he were admitted to be ſucceſſor, and alſo partner in the em- 
pire before his elder brother Darius, upon the ſame reaſon that Xeres 
was before his elder brother Artabaſares, that is, becauſe he was horn af. 
ter his father came to be King, and the other before, it mult follow then, 
that in the ſecond year of the ſeventy ſeventh olympiad, when Dzedorus 
Siculus tells us, Themiſtocles came to the Per/ian court, he could be at tlie 
moſt but fourteen years old. For Xerxes began his reign but fourteen 
years before. And there are beſides many other inconſiſtencies in this 8 
pinion, but what hath been ſaid is ſuthcient to ſhew, that it can afford 
ſure foundation for the ſolution of any part of this propheſy upon it. 

AND therefore archbiſhop "Uſher takes the other way, and although 
he placeth the twentieth year of Artaxerxns Longimanes in the ſame ves! 
that Petavius doth, in order to the ſolution of this propheſy, yet he doth 
not compute it any otherwiſe than from the death of Xerxes his father: 
{o that he anticipates the true. twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longmaiilis 
in the ſame manner as Petavius doth, tho' not by joyning him in copart- 
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nerſhip with his father, but by putting him in due ſucceſſion after him | : 
nine years ſooner, than either Prolemy or any other author doth ; and the 3 
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ſame teſtimony of 7. hucydides, which 1s above mention d, is the ground 
which he goes upon for it. And therefore to reconcile this teſtimony with 
the time aſſigned by Diodorus Siculus for the flight of Themiſtocles, which 
is above mentioned, he puts the death of Xerxes, and the ſucceſſion of 
his ſon Artaxerxes nine years higher up, than any other writer doth ; and 
to patch this up, takes nine years from the reign of Xerxes, and adds them 
to the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus his fon, contracting the former to 
twelve years, and enlarging the latter with that of his ſon © Xerxes to fifty. 
In allowing no other beginning to the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
than from the death of his father, the moſt learned archbiſhop is moſt cer- 
tainly in the right. For all choſe among the ancients, who put the flight 
of Themiſtocles in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimauus, ſuppoſe it to be af- 
ter the death of his father, but in no other particular can this opinion be 
juſtified. For, 1", in contracting the reign of Xerxes to twelve years, 
and enlarging that of Artaxerxes Longimanus and his ſon Xerxes to fifty, 
he goes contrary to all that have wrote of thoſe times, whether ancients or 
moderns; and eſpecially to Prolemy, who in his canon aſſigns twenty one 
years to Xerxes, and no more than forty. and one to Artaxerxes, inclu— 
ding the ſhort reigns of Xerxes and SJogdzianus his ſons in the laſt of them. 
And altho' the authority of Thucydides be great, and Plutarch tells us, 
that he hath Charon of Lampſacus allo on his tide, yet the ſame Plutarch 
from a great number of other ancient writers, and of as good authority, 
concludes the contrary. But, 2, although the authority of Thucydides 
and Charon of Lampſacus ſhould be allowed to be unconteſtable, and all 
other authorities muſt be ſet aſide to make place for theirs; yet this 
will not infer, that the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus 
mult therefore be put nine years higher than all others have put it, ſince 
the matter may be as well adjuſted by bringing the flight of Themiſtocles 
nine years lower; and this way Mr. Dodwe!l! hath followed, and it is 
much the better of the two. For this only lays aſide the authority of Di- 
odorus Siculus, who fixeth the flight of. Themzſtoctes to the year above men- 
tioned ; whereas the other runs counter to that of all others that have wrote 
of the matter which it relates to. But that which looks hardeſt in this o- 
pinion, is for the ſake of any hiſtorical writer to lay aſide the authority of 
Ptolemy's canon, which is built upon aſtronomical demonſtrations. Al- 
though Thucydides be a grave author, and of unconteſtable authority in 
thoſe matters of the Pelopouneſiau war, which he writes of, (for they were 
done in his time, and he was near at hand to be well informed of them, 
and he himſelf was an accurate obſerver) yet it's poſſible he might be mi- 
{taken in what he tells us of the Per/zan affairs, which were done at a di- 
{tance, (as this was) and before his time. For he was juſt born * when this 
flight of Themiſtocles hapned. But Prolemy's canon being fixed by the 


© Xerxes the ſon of Artaxerxes Longimanus reigned after his father's death only 45 days, and Sog- 
dianus, another of Artaxerxes's ſons, who ſucceeded his brother, reigned uo more than /ix months and 
fifteen days, ſo the time of both their reigns amounting to no more than eigbe months, they are in the 
canon of Ptolemy caſt into the laſt year of Artaxerxes, and neither of them is therein mad; 

« Plutarchus in Themiſtocle. In Annalibus Thucydidis. 
Gellius, Thucydides was forty years old when the Peloponnefian war began (A. Gellius, lib. 15. 
c. 23.) And the Peloponneſian war beginning towards the end of the firſt year of the eighty ſeventh 
Olympiad, reckoning forty years upward from thence, the fi rſt of them will end in the very year. in which 
Diodorus zells xs Themiſtocles nde bis flight, i. e. in the ſecond vear of the ſeventy ſc eur! nn 
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eclipſes, the truth of it may at any time be demonſtrated by aſtronomica; 
calculations ; and no one hath ever calculated thoſe eclipſes, but hath 
found them fall right in the times where placed ; and therefore this bein N 
the ſureſt guide which we have in chronology, and it being alſo verified 
by its agreement every where with the holy ſcriptures, it is not, for the 
authority of any other human writing whatſoever, to be receded from. 
AND as theſe two great men have been thus far out in placing the be. 
ginning of theſe ſeventy weeks, ſo have they been no leſs miſtaken in 


fixing the end of them. For to make up the thirteen years which thisrec- 


koning fell ſhort of, they have not only anticipated the beginning of theſe 
weeks nine years, but have alſo cut them ſhort three years and an half in 
the ending, by placing the death of Chriſt in the middle of the laſt week, 
and there concluding this part of the propheſy three years and an half be- 
fore theſe ſeventy weeks are fully completed, which hath this great obje- 


ction againſt it, that it drops the latter half part of the laſt week as void, 


and of no ſignificancy. But no word of God is given in vain ; every part 
of it hath its ſignificancy, and every word of propheſy therein cortained 
mult have its completion. For what our Saviour faith of the law is alſo 
true of the prophets; and as not one jot or tittle of the former was to paſs 
without being fulfilled, ſo neither can any one jot or tittle of the latter e- 
ver paſs away without being accompliſhed. And therciore every part 
of the laſt week of this propheſy, that is, the laſt half part, as well as 
the firſt half part, muſt have its ſignificancy, and alio its completion, and 
accordingly, every part of it had, as well as the reſt, as ſhall be here- 
after ſhewn. 

By all this it appears, that none of thoſe ways which have been taken 
for the computing of thoſe ſeventy weeks from the twentieth year of . 
taxerxes Longimanus, can make 1t agree with the propheſy, and therefore 
it cannot be begun from thence. That which hath made ſo many fond of 
beginning the computation of theſe weeks from the twentieth year of tus 


King, and the iſſuing out of the commiſſion then granted by him to Ne- 


hemiah, is the agreeableneſs which they think is between the propheſy and 
this commiſſion, beyond what they find in any of the three other grants 
or commiſſions above mentioned. For the propheſy placeth the begin- 
ning of the ſeventy weeks at the going forth of the commandment to re- 
ſtore and build Jeruſalem, and afterwards makes mention of the building 
of the ſtreets and the walls thereof, and both theſe, ſay they, were rebuilt 
by Nehemiah, by virtue of the grant made to him in the twentieth year ot 
this Artaxerxes. To this I anſwer, 1%, That Ezra, thirteen years before 
this grant made to Nehemiah, * ſpeaks of a wall in Jeruſalem given to the 
Fews by the favour of the King of Perſia; and therefore this, if literally 
taken, may imply, that the grant made to Ezra included a licence or com- 
miſſion to build ſuch a wall, as well as that made to Nehemiah. But if it be 
faid, that the wall mentioned by Ezra in the place which I refer to, is to 
be taken figuratively, (as I acknowledge it is) my reply hereto is: And why 
may not then the word wa// in the propheſy be taken figuratively allo, 
there being as much reaſon for it in the one place, as there is in the other? 
but, 2", There is no ſuch word as the wall to be found in the original 
text of the propheſy. For what we there render in our Eugliſb tranſlation 
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the wall is in the Hebrew original the ditch, 3", That tho' Nehemiah 
did much enlarge Feru/alemby bringing new colonies of the Jews thither 
out of the countrey, and obliging them to build themſelves houſes and 
dwell there, yet this enlarging of the city cannot be called the reſtoring 
and rebuilding of it: For it was reſtored and rebuilt long before, and had 
many ſtreets and cieled houſes again erected in it by virtue of the decree 
granted by Qrus, as hath been above ſhewn. And after that, from time 
to time, many more were added to them by virtue of the ſame decree con- 
firmed by Darius Hy/taſpis, many years before Nehemiah came to be go- 
vernor of Judea. 4. The rebuilding or repairing of the walls of 7e- 
ruſalem, accompliſhed by Nehemiah, was a work * but of fifty two days; 
and the enlarging of Zeru/a/em with new colomes ' was within a year after, 
but the reſtoring and rebuilding of Feruſalem, predicted by the propheſy, 
was to be a work of ſeven weeks, or forty nine years, and fo long firit 
' Ezra, and after Nehemzah, laboured ſucceſſively in the work of reſtoring 
and rebuilding the church and ſtate of the Fews at Feruſalem, as will here- 
after be ſhewn. And therefore of this reſtoring and rebuilding only can 
the propheſy be underſtood. | 

AND thus far having ſhewn that the commandment or decree mention- 

ed in the propheſy, for the reſtoring and rebuilding of Jeruſalem, cannot 
be underſtood either of the decree of Qrus, or of that of Darius, or of 
that granted to Nehemiah in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, it remains, 
that it muſt then be underſtood of that granted to Ezra by the fame Ar- 
taxerxes, in the ſeventh year of his reign, and of none other. For be- 
ſides che three commandments or decrees above-mentioned, there was no 
other commandment or decree ever granted by any of the Kings of Per- 
ſa, tor the reſtoration of the Jews in Judah and Jeruſalem after the Baby- 
loniſh captivity, but this only, that was granted to Ezra. And therefore, 
if it cannot be underſtood of any of the other three, it muſt then neceſla- 
rily be this fourth, and none other. And from thence to the death of 
Chriſt, are exactly four hundred and ninety years to a month. For in the 
month Niſan was the decree granted to Zzra, and“ in the middle of the 
fame month Nz/an Chriſt ſuftered, juſt four hundred and ninety years 
after. 

VI. Axp thus much being ſaid for the fixing of the beginning and end- 
ing of theſe ſeventy weeks, it remains that for the fuller explication of all 
other particulars, that are in this propheſy contained, I farther obſerve that 
the whole of it, as delivered to us in the 24 25*, 26*, and 27* verſes of 
the ix chapter of Daniel, contains three branches or parts. The firſt 
foretels events to be accompliſhed within ſeventy weeks in general, and to 
be fully completed and brought to paſs at the end of them ; the ſecond, 
events to be accompliſhed preciſely at the end of three particular periods; 
into which the ſaid general number of ſeventy weeks is divided; and the 
third, events to be brought to pals after the expiration of the ſaid feventy 
weeks, in the times immediately following thereupon. 

I. Tur firſt branch or part of this propheſy, is that which is contained 
in the 24 verſe, and foretells the ſix events above-mentioned, which were 
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to be accompliſhed within the ſaid ſeventy weeks in general, and to be fully 
completed and brought to paſs at the end of them. 

Il. Ta ſecond branch, or part of this propheſy, is that which is con- 
tained in the 25 verſe, and in the former part of the 26“ verſe, and in 
the former part of the 27 verſe. This divides the general number of ſe- 
venty weeks into three particular periods, and aſſigns particular events to 
be preciſely accompliſhed at the end of each of them. Theſe three parti- 
cular periods are ſeven weeks, ſixty two weeks, and one week, that is, for- 
ty nine years, four hundred thirty four years, and ſeven years. And the 
particular events to be accompliſhed at the end of each of them, are, 
1, The reſtoring and building of the ſtreet and ditch of Zern/alem in trou- 
blous times; 2, The coming of the Meſſiah; and 3%, His confirming 
of the covenant of the goſpel with many of the Zews for one week, his cau- 
ling ſacrifice and oblation to ceaſe in the half of that week, and his being 
cut off at the end thereof. And therefore applying theſe particular events 
to their proper periods, the propheſy will be clearly thus: That numbring 
the ſaid ſeventy weeks from the going forth of the commandment or de- 
cree to reſtore and build 7eruſalem, (that is, to reſtore and eſtabliſh the 
church and ſtate of the Jets at 7eru/alem) there ſhould be firſt ſeven weeks 
of that number, that is, forty nine years, and then the ſaid church and 
ſtate (here figuratively expreſſed by the ſtreets of the city) ſhould be tho- 
roughly reformed and reſtored, and all ſuch f good conſtitutions and eſta- 
bliſhments (here figuratively expreſſed by the ditch) ſhould be made and 
ſettled, as ſhould be neceſſary for the fortifying and preſerving of the ſame, 
and that all this ſhould be done in troublous times, and amidit great oppo- 
ſition from enemies. That after ſixty and two weeks from the end of the 
ſaid ſeven weeks, that is, four hundred and thirty four years, the Meſab 
ſhould come. And thar after this, having for one week, the laſt of the 
ſaid ſeventy weeks, (that is, for the ſpace of ſeven years,) confirmed the 
covenant of the goſpel with many of the Zews, he ſhould in the half part 
of that week (that is, in the latter half part of it) cauſe the ſacrifices and 
oblations of the temple to ceaſe; and in the concluſion of the whole, that 
is, in the preciſe ending of the ſaid ſeventy weeks, be cut off and die. And 
accordingly all this was exactly fultilled and brought to paſs. 

i, As to the period of ſeven weeks, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the particular event of reſtoring and building of Ferw/alem, with its ſtreets 
and ditch, in troublous times, (by which I underſtand the reſtoring and ſet- 
tling of the church and ſtate of the Zews) is not diſtinctly applied thereto 
in the propheſy. For in the end of the 25 verſe, both the two firſt pe- 
riods being mentioned together, 2. e. that of the ſeven weeks, and that of 
the ſixty two weeks, the event of reſtoring and building of Jeruſalei 
with its ſtreet and ditch is ſubjoined to both of them without any diſtinct 
application to either; but the words immediately following in the next 
verſe appropriating the time of the Meſſiah to the period of ſixty tw o 
weeks, this neceſſarily leaves the other, that is, the reſtoring and building 
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i 1t is @ celebrated ſaying among the Jews, and of ancient date among them, (fur it is in Pitke 
Aboth, which is one of the tracts in their Miſhna) That the conſtitutions of their elders are an hedge 
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of Fernſalem, with its ſtreets and ditch, to be appropriated to the period 

of ſeven weeks. And accordingly within the compaſs of the ſaid period 
of ſeven weeks, or forty nine years, this event was accompliſhed, in the 
full reſtoring and eſtabliſhing of the church and {tate of the Jes in Judah 
and Jeruſalem after the Babyloniſh captivity. For this was begun by Ezra, 
by virtue of that commandment or decree which was granted to him for 
it in the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus King of Perſia, and af- 
terwards carried on by Nehemzah, by virtue of another decree granted to 
him for this purpoſe by the ſame Artaxerxes, in the. twentieth year of his 
reign. And from the beginning of this reſtoration of the church and ſtate 
of the Jews by Ezra, to the ending and perfecting of it by Nehemzah, in 
that laſt act of this reformation which is ſpoken of in the xiii of Nehemzah, 
(that is, from the 23* verſe to the end of the chapter) were forty nine 
years, as will be clearly made out in its proper place, in the ſequel of this 
hiſtory. For during all that time this work was a carrying on, and the 

great oppoſition which theſe two good men met with herein, not onl 
from the Samaritans, and other enemies abroad, but alſo from falſe bre- 
thren and wicked men at home, who hated all reformation, was the true 
cauſe that it was ſo long a doing; and that there were ſuch oppoſitions in 
the doing of it, this ſufficiently verifieth the propheſy in its prediction, 
that it was to be done in troublous times. And it is obſervable, that at the 
lame juncture of time, where the reſtoration of the Fewz/þ church and ſtate 
ended, there the holy ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament do end alſo. For 
this laſt reformation of Nehemiah, which I have mentioned, and where I 
place the full completion of the faid reſtoration, is the laſt act which is re- 
corded therein, and therefore this ending of the period 1s of ſuthcient re- 
mark for this reaſon, as well as the other, to be taken notice of in the 
propheſy, which can ſcarce be ſaid of any other that is aſſigned for it. 

And 

2% FROM theſe ſeven weeks, or forty nine years, reckoning ſixty 
two weeks, or four hundred thirty four years more, (which is the term of 
the ſecond period) this will lead us down to the coming of Chriſt the Meſ- 
ſiah, who is here in the propheſy predicted to come at the end of the ſaid 
ſixty two weeks. For the words of the propheſy are, From the gong forth 
of the commandment to reſtore and to build Jeruſalem unto the Meſſiah the 
Prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks, aud threeſtore and two weeks, that is, there 
ſhall! be ſeven weeks for the completing and finiſhing of the work, for 
which that commandment or decree was granted, and from thence ſixty 
two weeks more to the coming of Chriſt, the Meſſiah here intended, that 
is, to the time of his firſt appearance on the miniſtry of the goſpel. For 
his coming, here predicted, muſt be interpreted either of his coming at 
his birth, or of his coming on his miniſtry. No one faith it of the former, 
neither will the term of years predicted of it ever meet it there; and 
therefore it muſt be underſtood of the latter, that is, his coming, and firſt 
appearing in his miniſtry ; and here the years predicted in the propheſy will 
exactly find it. For the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, from 
whence theſe weeks do begin, being coincident with the year of the Ju- 
lian period 4256, if we reckon from thence ſeven weeks and fixty two 
weeks, that is, ſixty nine weeks, or four hundred eighty three years; this 
was lead us down to the year of the Julian period 4739, which was the 
very year in which the miniſtry of the goſpel firſt began. This Crit exe- 
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cuted at firſt, and therein made his appearance as the Meſſiah, by his fore. 
runner John the Baptiſt, for the ſpace of three years and a half, and after 


that by kimſelf in his own perſon for three years and an half more. Ang 


theſe two being put together make upthe laſt week of this propheſy, which 
begun exactly at the ending of the ſaid ſixty two weeks. And therefore 
here this propheſy concerning the coming of the Meſſiaß had its comple. 
tion. St. Luke ® tells us, The word of God firſt came to John in the fifteenth 
gear of Tiberius Ceſar, Emperor of Rome. And from the coming of that 
word to Joh, and his preaching of it to the Zews, * was the beginning of 
the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and the firſt appearance of his kingdom here 
on earth. And this Chriſt himſelf tells us. For his words are, (Luke xvi. 16.) 
The Law and the Prophets were until John, ſince that the kingdom of Gol 
is preached. That is, the Jewiſh ceconomy under the law and the prophet; 
laſted until the coming of John, and his preaching of the baptiſm of repen- 
tance for the remiſlion of tins. But from the time of his coming on this 
miniſtry, which was the miniſtry of the goſpel, the kingdom of the Me/7a 
began. For as in the goſpel of St. Matthew by the kingdom of heaven, ſo 
here by the kingdom of God, is meant the kingdom of the Me//iah, the 
church of Chriſt, which he hath here eſtabliſhed among us. And therefore 
this kingdom thus beginning with the preaching of John, there muſt we 
neceſſarily place the firſt coming of that King, Chriſt our Lord, who foun- 
ded this his kingdom here among us. And this was, as hath been ſaid, 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Ce/ar. But here it is to be 
obſerv'd, that this fifteenth year of Tiberius could not be his fifteenth year 
from the death of Auguſtus his predeceſſor. For then there would have 
been but four years for the miniſtry of John the Baptiſt, and the perſonal 
miniſtry of Ze/as Chriſt put both together, which time would have been 
too narrow a ſpace for the actings which are recorded of them in the go- 
ſpel. Beſides, in ſo ſhort a time, as mult be allowed to the miniſtry of 
John in this caſe, it is not likely that he could have acquired that great 
fame, as appears not only * by goſpels, but alſo from the writing * of J. 
ſephus the hiſtorian, that he had obtained, not only in Zudea and Galzlee, 
but alſo through all the circumjacent regions before his death. The fif- 
teenth year therefore of the reign of Tiberius, in which John the Baptiſt 
began to preach, muſt be reckoned from that time, when he began to 
reign jointly with Auguſtus, and was, according to © Velleius Paterculus 
and © Suetonzius, admitted by him into copartnerſhip with him in the em- 
pire ; and by a law (which Auguſtus cauſed to be propoſed and enacted by 
the conſuls) had conferred on him an equal power in the government of 
the provinces with Auguſtus himſelf. For from that time the publick acts 
went in his name, as well as in that of Auguſtus, eſpecially in the imperial 
provinces, of which Hria was one. And therefore from that time the 
years of his reign were reckoned in thoſe provinces. And this hapned, * as 


m Ch; iii. 1, 1. o Mark i. 1. * Vide Grotii Annotationes in ſecundum capyt Mia 
thæi, & Lightfooti Horas Hebraicas ad eundem locum. Matth. ili. & xiv. 5. & XXI. 26 
Antiq. lib. 18. c. 7. Luke iii. 1. Lib. 2. cap. 121. ubi verh1 taciens de 


Liberio he: habet: Senatus populuſy; Romanus, poſtulante patre ej us ({c. Auguſto) . eguum ei jus 
in omnibus Provinciis exercitibuſq, eſſet, quam erat i, Decreto complex us eſt. t In TI ibcrio, 


c. 21. ubi de Tiberio dicit---Lege per Conſules lata, ut Provincias cum Auguſto communiter admini- 
ſtraret, ſiraulq; cenſum agerat, condito luſtro in Illyricum profectus eft. 
In Annaiibus ſub Anno J. P. 4725. 
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the moſt learned archbiſhop *U/her obſerves, in the year of the Julian pe- 
riod 4725, and the fifteenth year from thence brings us to the year of the 

ulian period 4739, in which (as is above noted) the word of God came 
to John the Baptiſt, and the preaching of the goſpel firſt began. And then 
it was, that CHriſt by this his fore- runner manifeſted his coming, and made 
his firſt appearance in that great work of our ſalvation, on which he was 
ſent. And from the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, when the 
commandment went forth from that King for the reſtoring of the church 
and {tate of the Jews, to this time were juſt ſeven weeks and ſixty two 
weeks, that is, ſixty nine weeks, or four hundred and eighty three years 
in all, exactly as this propheſy predicted. 

3%, FRO M this coming of our Saviour began the third period of theſe 
ſeventy weeks, that is, the one week which is ſpoken of in the 27” verſe, 
the events whereof, as there predicted, are, that for that week the Meſſiah 
ſhould confirm the covenant with many, and in the half part thereof” (for 
thus it ought to be rendred, where in our Exgliſh tranſlation we read the 
midſt) ſhould cauſe the ſacrifice and the oblation to ceaſe; and ſo according- 
ly it came to paſs. For during theſe ſeven years of his evangelical mini- 
ſtry, he did firſt by his fore-runner, the meſſenger whom he had ſent be- 
fore him, and then by himſelf in his perſonal miniſtry confirm the covenant 
of the goſpel with many of the Jeu, who were converted, and admitted 
thereto ; and then in the half part of the ſaid week, that is, in the laſt half 
part thereof, when he appeared in his own perſon in the ſame miniſtry, on 
which John was ſent before him, he cauſed the ſacrifices and the oblati- 
ons of the temple to ceaſe, that 1s, firſt by his preaching of the goſpel, 
which was to ſuperſede them, and then, laſtly, by that great ſacrifice of 
himſelf, which he once offered for all in his death upon the croſs at the 
end of this week, whereby they were all abſolutely and finally extingui- 
ſhed for ever. For all other ſacrifices and oblations till then being only 
antetypes, and figurative repreſentations of this great ſacrifice after to be 
offered, and of no virtue or efficacy, but as they referred to it; when this 
was offered all others vaniſhed of courſe, as the repreſentative doth at the 
appearance of the principal, or the type or figure at the preſence of the 
thing that is typified or expreſſed by it; and the virtue and propitiation of 
this one ſacrifice hath ſuthced for all ever ſince. The whole latter part of 
the laſt week being the time of CHriſt's perſonal miniſtry here on carth, as 
the whole of it was employed in the preaching of the goſpel, which was 
to cauſe the law to ceaſe, ſo the whole of it may very properly he ſaid to 
be employed in cauſing all thoſe ſacrifices and oblations to ceaſe, which the 
law enjoyned, tho' the whole was not completed, till at the end of this 
half part by his death and paſſion. For then at the offering up of this great 
ſacrifice, the virtue and efficacy of all others ceaſed for ever. But here it 
may be objected, that my placing the death of Chriſt at the end of this laſt 
period, is againſt the expreſs words of the propheſy. For that placeth the 
cutting off of the Meſſiah at the end of the ſecond period, that is, of the 
ſixty two weeks. For the words of it are, (ver. 26.) After threeſtore and 
two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off: To this I anſwer, the word after in 
this place cannot be underſtood to mean ſtrictly the time immediately af. 
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ter, but in a large and indefinite ſenſe to denote the whole next week 
which after followed. For otherwiſe his coming and his cutting off muſt 
have happened at the ſame time both together, and no intermediate ſpace 
would have been left for his miniſtry. For in the verſe preceding it is po- 
ſitively ſaid, that from the going forth of the commandment to reſtore and 
build Jeruſalem unto the Meſſiah the Prince, ſhould be ſeven weeks and 
threeſcore and two weeks; and therefore if at the end of the ſame ſixty two 
weeks he ſhould be cut off alſo, then his coming and his cutting off mult 
have happened both together at the ſame time, and the conſequence which 
have mentioned mult neceſſarily follow, i. e. that no intermediate ſpace 
would have then been left for his miniſtry, which cannot be ſaid. The 
word after muſt therefore mean the whole week after, at the end of which 
Chriſt, the Meſſiah named in that propheſy, was cut oft by his death on 
the croſs. And there is no need of expreſling it otherwiſe in that place, 
becauſe the cutting off and death of the Meſſiah had been exactly deter- 
mined to that time, by what was ſaid before in the 24" verſe. For it is 
manifeſt, that according to the true intent and meaning of that part of the 
prophely his death mult be there placed. For according to that it muſt be 
there placed, where it placeth the events that were to be accompliſhed and 
brought to paſs by it; but the events which were to be accompliſhed and 
brought to paſs by the cutting off of the Meſſiah, are by that part of the 
ſaid propheſy (ver. 24.) placed at the end of the ſeventy weeks, and conſe- 
quently at the end of the laſt of them, and therefore the cutting off of the 
Meſſiah muſt there be placed alſo, and there it accordingly hapned in the 
death and paſſion of Chriſt our Saviour, and this part of the propheſy was 
exactly fulfilled by it. 

Tur whole therefore of this ſecond part or branch of the propheſy is 
thus; the ſeventy weeks being divided into three periods, that is, into 
ſeven weeks, ſixty two weeks, and one week, the firſt reacheth from the 
time of the going forth of the commandment to Eæra for the reſtoring of 
the church and {tate of the Jews in the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Lon 
gimanus, to the finiſhing of that work by Nehemiah forty nine years after; 
the ſecond from the end of that period to the coming of the Meſſiah four 
hundred and thirty four years after; and the laſt from that his coming to his 
cutting off by his death on the croſs, which was one week or ſeven years 
after. And all theſe put together fully make up the ſeventy weeks, or the 
four hundred and ninety years of this propheſy, and according to this com- 
putation every particular of it hath been fully verified in a completion ex- 
actly agrecable thereto, and the whole number of years pointed out there- 
by exactly anſwered to a month. For as the going out of the command- 
ment to Ezra, from whence they began, was in the month of Niſan, 10 
the crucitixion of Chriſt was alſo in the ſame month juſt four hundred and 
ninety years after. 

III. Ar TER what is predicted of theſe three periods follows the third 
branch, or part of the propheſy, which is contained in the latter end of the 
26", and in the latter end of the 27“ verſe, and foretells events to be 
brought to pals after the expiration of the ſaid ſeventy weeks in the times 
immediately following thereupon, that is, the deſtruction of the city and 
ſauttuary by the people of the prance that was to come, Who with their ar- 
mies and deſolating abominations ſhould invade Judea, as with a flood, and 
by a terrible and conſuming war bring utter ruine and deſolation upon 1 
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and all the people of the Jews that ſhould dwell therein, and conſummate 
the ſame upon them in an abſolute deſtruction: All which accordingly 
came to pals, and did in a very ſignal manner verify the propheſy in a full 
completion of every particular hereof. For on the end of theſe ſeventy 
weeks, which were determined upon that people, and their holy city, they 
having {lain the Lord of life, they were thereon caſt off by God from be- 
ing his peculiar people, and the Gentiles were called in their ſtead, ſo that 
thenceforth they were no more his people, nor their city Jeruſalem any 
longer holy unto him, but both were given up and deſtined to utter ruin 
and deſtruction. For immediately on their having executed the ſentence 
of death unto Chrz/t our Lord, this © ſentence of condemnation paſſed up- 
on them, and from that time all ſecond cauſes operated towards the haſten- 
ing the execution of it, till at length the Rowan armies, the people that 
were to come, under the command of Titus their Prince, invaded them as 
with a torrent, and begirt 7erz/a/em with their enſigns, the abomination of 
defolation, * which our Saviour from this propheſy forewarns his diſciples 
of. For * they were 1dolatrous images abominated by the Jews, under 
which thoſe people marched againſt them, invaded their land, beſieged 
their holy city, and by a moſt calamitous war brought utter deſolation up- 
on both; which according to the relations of Zo/ephus, (who was an hiſto- 
rian of their own nation, and preſent in all the actions of the war) they 
executed in the molt terrible and tragical manner of deſtruction that Fas 
ever brought upon any nation, and conſummated it to ſuch a degree up- 
on them, that they have never been able to recover themſelves ever ſince 
even to this day, though now one thouſand fix hundred forty tive years 
have paſſed, ſince theſe judgments were by rhe juſt hand of God thus ex- 
ecuted upon them. 

Bur for the full clearing of all that hath hitherto been ſaid in the ex- 
plication of this propheſy, there {till remains one great objection to be an- 
iwered. For it is urged, that the 4rtaxerxes who granted the commulli- 
on to Eæraà in the ſeventh year of his reign, from whence we begin the 
computation of the ſeventy weeks, was the fame Artaxerxes who in the 
twentieth year of his reign granted another commiſſion to Nehemiah. For 
the {criptures * making Err and Nehemiah contemporary, render this 
beyond diſpute. But that this Artaxerxes ſhould be Artaxerxes Longima- 
n, the age, which Nehemiah, and Sznballat mult then have lived to, makes 
it, they ſay, wholly improbable. For Nehemzah, in the book of holy fcri- 
pture called by his name, (which all acknowledge to have been written 
by him) *© ſpeaking of the reign of Darius Codomannus King of Perſia, and 
of the days of Zaddua the high- prieſt of the Jews, as of times paſt, he muſt 


Chriſt foreknowing the wickedneſs, ſuretells that this ſentence ſhould be thereon paſſed upon them for 
it, and accordingly be executed. Mut. xiv, Mark xiii. Luke xxi. Matth. xxiv. 15 
Mark xiii. 14. > Vide Grotii Annotationes ad 24 cap. Matthæi com. 15. 

< Joſephus zells us, (Antiq. lid. 18. c. 7.) That when Vitellius, governor of Syria, was going to 
paſs through Judæa with a Roman army, to wake war againſt the Arabians, the chief of the Jews met 
him, and earneſtly entreated hint to lead bis army another way. For they could not bear the ſight of thoſe 
images which were in the enſigns under which they marched, they were ſo abominated by them. Theſe 
enſigus therefore fur the lake of thiſe images in them were abominations to the Jews, and by reaſon of the 
deſolations which were wrought under them by the Roman armies in conquered countries, they were cal- 
led deſulating abominations,nr abomiuatiuus of deſolation; aud they were never more ſo, than when under 
them the Roman armies beſieged, took and deſtroyed Jerutalem. d Nehemiah viii, 

e Chap. xii. 22. | 
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have been alive after the death of both of them, but Zaddua not dying * til 

two years after the death of Alexander the Great, in the year of the Juli. 

an period 4392, from the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanns to tha 

time had pafled one hundred twenty three years, to which, if we add thir- 

ty years more for the age of Nehemzah, when he came to be governor of 
Fudea, (which is the leaſt that can be allowed to qualify him for ſuch +» 

truſt) he muſt have been at the leaſt an hundred and fifty three years old 

when he wrote that book, if the Artaxerxes from whom he had his com- 

miſſion, were Artaxerxes Longimanuus. And tho' we ſuppoſe the writing 
of this book to have been while Darius Codomannus and Jaddua were both 
alive, and put it up as high as we can, that is, into the firſt year of the reign of 
that Darius, yet this will not much mend the matter, For on this ſuppoſition 
Nehemiah mult have been an hundred and forty years old when he wrote 
that book, which is {till a very 1mprobable age in thoſe times, and conſe- 
quently infers the ſuppoſal, on which it is built, /7. e. that it was A7tax- 
erxes Longimanus from whom he had his commiſſion) to be very impro- 
bable alſo. And the age of Sanballat, upon the ſame ſuppoſal, will not 
only be as improbable, but alſo much more ſo. For when Nehemiah came 
into Judea, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, he found him * governor 
of Samaria under the King of Perſia, and he was alive, as Zo/ephus tells 
us, * till the beſieging of Gaza by Alexander the Great, in the fourth year 
of Darius Codomannus, at which time he died. And therefore if that A. 
faxerxes were Artaxerxes Longimanis, Sanballat at the time of that ſiege 
could not be leſs than an hundred and forty eight years old. For from 
the twentieth of Artaxerxes Longimanus to the fourth of Darius Codomar:- 
nus, according to Prolemy's canon, were one hundred and thirteen years; and 
when Nehemiah came to Jeruſalem, Sauballat having been for ſome time, 
perchance for ſeveral years, fixed in the government of Samaria, he can- 
not be well ſuppoſed to have been leſs than thirty five years old at that 
time, and putting both theſe numbers together they make an hundred and 
forty eight years; and both theſe ages, that is, that of Nehemzah, and this 
of Sanvallat, it muſt be acknowledged, ſeem very improbable, and moſt 
eſpecially that of the latter. For as to Nehemiah, an extraordinary bleſ- 
{ing upon that good man may be alledged for ſuch an extraordinary age in 
him, but this cannot be ſaid of the other. Each of theſe inſtances apart 
look very improbable, but coming both together are much more ſo. And 
therefore, as we have argued above, that the Darius who granted the de- 
cree for the finiſhing of the temple, could not be Darius Nothus, becauſe 
of the great and improbable age which 7eſhua and Zerubbabel muſt have 
been of at the executing of that decree; ſo it is argued here in the ſame 
manner, that the Artaxerxes, from whom Ezra and Nehemiah had their 
commitlions, could not be Artaxerxes Longimanns, becauſe of the great 
and improbable age which Nehemiah and Sanballat mult then have beer of 
at the time of their death. And therefore as we have ſaid of the former 
dithculty, that it can be no otherwiſe ſolved, but by making the Das ius, 
who granted the decrce for the tiniſhing of the temple to be another Da- 
4, that is, Darius Hyſtaſpis, who reigned ninety eight years before that 
Darius who was called Not hug; ſo in like manner it is ſaid of this latter 
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difficulty, that it can be no otherwiſe cleared but by making the Artax- 
erxes, who in the ſeventh and in the twentieth years of his reign granted 
his commiſſions to HSra and Nehemiah, to have been another Artaxerxes, 
that is, Artaxerxes Mnemon, whoſe ſeventh year, and whoſe twenticth 
year of his reign, were juſt ſixty years after the ſeventh year and the twen- 
tieth year of the reign of the other Artaxerxes, that was called Longima- 
nur. Thus far the objection, and if it holds good, I muſt acknowledge it 
overthrows. the computation, on which hath been built all which I have 
hitherto ſaid for the explication of this propheſy. 

Ix anſwer hereto it hath been ſaid by ſome, 1“, As to Nehemzah, that 
in that paſſage of his book chap. x11. 22.) where the reign of Darius the 
Perſian, and the days of Jaddua the high-prieſt of the Jews are mention- 
ed, that reign of Darius was the reign of Darius Nothus, and thoſe days 
of Jaddua were his days from his birth, which might very well have hap- 
ned in the reign of the ſaid Darius Nothus. And 2, As to Sanballar. 
that © there were two of that name, the firſt of which was the Sanballat 
ſpoken of by Nehemiah, and the ſecond the Sanballat ſpoken of by Joſe- 
phus; but neither of theſe anſwers can poſſibly hold good. For, 

1*, IT's manifeſt, that the text of Nehemiah (chap. xu. 22.) where the 
Levites are ſpoken of that were in the days of Eliaſhib, Joiada, Fohanar, 
and Jaddua, cannot be underſtood to mean any other days than thoſe where- 
in they were high-prieſts. For the high-prieſt among the Jews was the 
head of the prieſts and Levites, and after the captivity, when there was 
no King in Judah, he had the abſolute ſupremacy over them in all aitairs 
relating to their office. And therefore it was then as proper for them to 
reckon all ſuch affairs by the times of their high-prieſts, as it is now with 
us to reckon all actions in the ſtate by the times of our Kings; and conſe- 
quently, whenany thing 1s faid to have been done in ſuchan high-prieſt's time, 
it 1s altogether as improper to underitand it of any other time than that of 
his high-prieſthood, as it would be, when any thing is ſaid to have been in 
fuch a King's time, to underitand it of any other time than that of his reign. 
And therefore to refer what is here ſaid of the days of Faddna, as far 
back as to his days from his birth, 1s a very forced ſenfe which the text 
cannot naturally bear. When ſuch a thing is ſaid to have been in the time 
of King Henry VIII, will any one underſtand it of the time before hisreign, 
or think it any other than an abſurdity ſo to conſtrue it? And is it not al- 
together as abſurd to underſtand what is here ſaid of the Levzres to have 
been in the days of Faddna, of any other days than of thoſe wherein he 
Was high-prielt? And it is to be here obſerved, that the text joins with the 
days of Faddua, the days of Eliaſhib, Joiada, and Johanan. For it is ſaid 
' I the days of Eliaſhib, Joiada, Johanan, and Jaddua, &c. And there- 
fore if it ſhould be here asked, whether. the days of Eliaſhib, Joiada, and 
Johanau, are to be underſtood of the days of their high-prieſthood, or of 
the days of their life from their birth, no doubt it will be anſwered by eve- 
ry body, of the days of their high-prieſthood. And why then mult not 
the days of 2444 be underſtood ſo too? It may farther be added, what 

need is chere in this cafe to name Faddra's days at all? Becauſe if they be 
underſtood of thoſe before he was high-prieſt, they were co- incident with 
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the days of Joiade and Jobauan, which were nam'd before. And there- 
fore if we underſtand thoſe days of Zaddua in the text, of any other days, 
than of thoſe wherein he was high-prieſt, they mult have been named twice 
in the ſame text, which would be ſuch a faulty repetition as it muſt not be 
charg'd with. Nothing ſeems more plain, than that the text ſpeaks of the 
days of theſe four men, as in ſucceſſion one after another, and therefore 
we muſt not run the days of one into the days of the other. Beſides, the 
whole deſign of interpreting the days of Jaddua, in this text, of the days 
before he was high- prieſo is to ſupport a notion that the ſaid text was writ- 
ten before he was high-prieſt, and ſo far back as the time immediately at- 
ter his birth, about the latter end of the reign of Darius Nothus, they 
who are the patrons of this notion having no other way to make them 
contemporary. But then to name his days with the days of the other high- 
prieſts, ſo many years before he came to be high-prieſt, and when it mult 
be on ® many reſpects uncertain, whether he would ever be ſo or no, is 
what all the writings in the world beſides cannot give us an inſtance of, 


From all this it plainly follows, that thoſe days of 7addua in the text above- 


mentioned, can be meant of no other days than the days of his high-prieſt- 
hood, and that therefore he mult have been in that othce before this text 
was written. And alſo it is as evident, that the Darius in the ſame text 
mentioned, can be none other than Darius Codomauuus, in whoſe reign 
Jaddua was high-prieſt. For the * text bringing down the reckonin 

through the ſucceſſion of ſeveral high-prieſts, terminates the whole in the 
days of Jaddua, and the reign of Darius the Penſian, which clearly makes 
them contemporary. And therefore Darius the Perſzan, in that text men- 
tioned, could be none other than Darius Codomannus, becauſe no other 
Darius but he was King of Perſia while Jaddua was high- prieſt at Jer. 
lem. And if ſo, it mult be in the reign of this Darius, of the ſooneſt, that 
this text was written, and coniequently Nehemzah, if he were the writer 


of it, muſt then have been living. And ſuppoſing it to have been in the 


reign of this Darius, and in the firſt year of it, Nehemzah, if then living, 
mult have been an hundred and forty years old; but if it were after the 
death both of Darius and Jaddua, as the obvious ſenſe of the text ſeems 
to imply, he muſt then have been much older, that is, one hundred fifty 
three at the leaſt, as J have above-ſaid, but neither of theſe is likely, and 
therefore it muſt be acknowledged, that this anſwer doth not remove the 
difficulty. Neither, | | 

2, Cax tne other anſwer remove that which ariſeth from the ave o. 
Sanballat. For to ſolve that objection by making two Sauballats is plain- 
ly giving up the cauſe, it being only a ſhift, which can never go down with 
any one that duly conſiders the matter. For it is not to be doubted but 
that the Sanballat, who is ſaid in the laſt chapter of Nehemiah to have 
married his daughter to one of the ſons of 7ozada the high-pricſt, is thc 
fame Sauballat who is mentioned ſo often inthe former part of that book, 


as the great oppoſer of Nehemiah in all his undertakings for the welfare of 


the children of 1/-ael. For he is in this laſt place called by * the fame pro- 
per name of Jarballat as in the former places of that book, and hath there 
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m [t was uncertain not only from the uncertainty of life, but alſo becauſe he might in the intetini have 
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alſo given unto him the ſame additional name of the Horonite, taken from 
the name of Horouaim a city of Moab, whereof it's ſuppoſed he was a 
native. And it 1s not likely that both theſe names ſhould concur in any 
other, within the time of the ſame governor of Judea, but in the ſame per- 
ſon only. And that this ſame Sauballat the Horonite is the ſame Sanbal- 
lat, which Fo/ephus treateth of, is as evident. For the Sauballat of Nehe- 
miah was governor of Samaria, and fo was the Sanballat of Joſephus ; 
the Sanballat of Nehemiah * was a great enemy of the Jews, and fo was 
the Sanballat of Joſephus; the Sanballat of Nehemiah married his daugh- 
ter to one of the ſons of an high-prieſt of the Zews, and * ſo did the Sax- 
ballat of Joſephus; and who then is there, that will not from hence con- 
clude that they were both the ſame perſon? 

AND thus far I have ſhewn, that neither part of the objection above— 
mentioned is removed by either of theſe anſwers. And | have been the 
longer herein, becauſe they have been men of great name, and great learn- 
ing, who have been the authors of them, and others as great have acqui- 
eſced in them as ſuthcient. But to come to the truth of the matter, I 
anſwer, | 

1, As to the age of Nehemiah, that the text from whence this obje- 
ction is made doth not infer it. For notwithſtanding what is ſaid therein, 
Nehemiah might have been dead, as no doubt he was, a great number of 
years before it was written. For all that is contained in the ſaid xii" chap- 
ter of Nehemiah, from the beginning of it to the 27 verſe of the ſame, 
was never written by Nehemzah, but is an interpolation there inſerted long 
after his death, by thoſe who received this book into the canon of ſcri- 
pture. For as Zzra, as far as he went in that collection which he made 
of the holy ſcriptures, inſerted in ſeveral places ſuch interpolations as he 
thought neceſſary for the clearer underſtanding of them, ſo they who la- 
boured after him, in the perfecting of the ſaid collection, did the fame in 
the books which they afterwards added to it, till they had completed the 
whole about the time of Simon the Fuft. For he being the laſt of thoſe 
whoſe labours were employed in the ſettling of the canon of the ſcriptures 
of the Old Teſtament, and this book being the laſt that was received into 
it, as being the laſt that was written, it's juſtly reckoned to have been in 
his time, that it was firſt thus received into the number of the ſacred books, 
and then this interpolation was added by him, and thoſe who were aſſiſting 
to him in this work. Of all which particulars a fuller account will be here- 
after given in their proper places. And that this is an interpolation, the 
interruption which is made thereby, in the ſenſe and connection of that 
part of the book, doth ſufficiently ſhew, and ” molt learned men that have 
conſidered this matter, are now convinced that it is ſo. 

Burt 2%, As to the other objection which is drawn from the age of 
Sanballat, the anſwer is much eaſier. For here there is no oppoſition be- 
tween ſcripture and ſcripture, but only between ſcripture and the writings 
of a prophane author. Nehemiah placeth Sanballat the Horonite in the 
time of Artaxerxes Longimannus ; * Joſephus makes him live down to the 
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time of Alexander the Great above an hundred years after. Here there is 
no neceſſity of reconciling one with the other. For if both cannot conſiſt 
together (as the great age which Fanuballat in this caſe muſt have lived to doth 
ſufficiently prove they cannot) the prophane writer muſt give place to the 
ſacred. And therefore the true anſwer in this matter is, ZFo/ephus was mi- 
ſtaken. The ſacred writ, as being dictated by the holy ſpirit of God, muſt 
ever be of infallible truth, which cannot be ſaid of the writings of 7o/e- 
phus. For they have in them many great and manifeſt miſtakes, and no 
part of them more than the eleventh book of antiquities, in which is writ- 
ten what gives the ground for this objection. For therein he frequently 
varies from ſcripture, hiſtory, and common ſenſe, which manifeſtly proves 
it to have been the leaſt conſidered, and the worſt digeſted, of all that he 
has written. Therein he makes Camby/es, who was the firſt that reign- 
ed after Cyrus, to have been the Perſian King, that by his decree forbad 
the going on with the rebuilding of the temple, whereas * the ſcripture 
plainly tells us it was Artaxerxes, who is there named in the third place 
after Cyrus. He * inſerts into this book, out of the apocryphal E/dras, 
the fabulous and abſurd ſtory of the three chamberlains contending before 
Darius Hyſtaſpis about what was ſtrongeſt ; and making Zerubbabel to be 
one of them, and to obtain the victory. In this conteſt, he introduceth Da- 
rins giving him for the reward of this victory, a decree for another return 
of the captive 1/raelttes to Fudea, which is neither ſpoken of in {cripture, 
nor conſiſting with it, and placeth at the head of thoſe, who he ſaith then 
returned, Zerubbabel the governor, and Jeſhua the high-prieſt, whereas 
it's certain from Ezra, Haggai, and Zechariah, that they were then both 
at Jeruſalem, and there on the exhortations of the two prophets laſt men- 
tioned ſetting forward the rebuilding of the temple. And then he goes on 
out of the ſame romance, to relate, as conſequential to this ſecond return, 
(which is wholly fictitious) all that which the ſcriptures tell us was done 
after the firſt, and in ſome particulars very much excceds the fictions of 
the romancer himſelf. For he makes thoſe who came from Babylon to 
Judea in this fictitious return, to be four millions eight thouſand {ix hun- 
dred eighty four men, a monſtrous number! and the women and children 
that belonged to them to be no more than forty thouſand ſeven hundred 
forty andltwo, a diſproportion which is utterly incredible, eſpecially among 
thoſe who had plurality of wives. And © he makes Xerxes, who ſucccedcd 
Darius Hyſtaſpis, to have been that Artaxerxes of the holy ſcriptures, who 
ſent Ezra and Nehemiah to Feruſalem, whereas the thirty ſecond year 
of that Artaxerxes is mentioned in ſcripture, and it's certain the reign ot 
Xerxes did not exceed one and twenty. He brings not Nehemiah to Je- 
ruſalem * till the twenty fifth year of that Artaxerxes, whereas the {crip- 
tures *© tell us, he came thither in the twentieth; and he makes him to 
be employed there three years and an half in the building of the walls of 
the city, whereas we read in the facred text, that it was done in fifty 


two days. And ſince Joſephus hath in this book made all theſe miſtakes, 
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beſides many more which it would be too long to relate, I hope it will not 
be thought ſtrange, that I aſſert what he faith in this ſame book in refe- 
rence to Sanballat, is a miſtake alſo. For“ therein he tells us of him, 
« That being made governor of Samarza for the laſt Darius, he married 
« his daughter to one whoſe father had been high-prieſt of the Jews, 
« and that this ſon-in-law having for this marriage, as being contrary to the 
« FZewiſh law, been deprived of his prieſthood and driven out of Jeruſa- 
e je, he obtained from Alexander (to whom he revolted while at the 
« ſiege of Tyre) licenſe to build on mount Gerizim near Jamaria a tem- 
« ple like that at Feruſalem, and to make his ſon-in-law high-priett of it, 
« and that after having attended Alexander at this ſiege of Tyre, and alſo 
« at that of Gaza with eight thouſand men, about the time of the takin 
« of the laſt of theſe he died.“ Thus far this hiſtorian. That Sanballat 
thus married his daughter to a ſon of an high-prieſt of the Fews, and built 
a temple on mount Geriæim for him, I readily acknowledge; but that he 
built this temple by licence from Alexander, or lived down to thoſe times, 
is as great a miſtake in the relator as any that I have above-mentioned. 
That he ſhould build this temple by licence from Alexander is inconſiſtent 
with what Joſephus himſelf tells us of the matter. For according to him an- 
ballat did not revolt to Alexander till he was ſet down before Tyre, and that 
ſiege and the ſiege of Gaza both together laſted only nine months. And 
therefore if we ſuppoſe Sarballat to have obtained this licence from Alex- 
ander in the very beginning of theſe nine months, he could have had but 
nine months wherein to build a temple like that at Jeruſalem, which coſt the 
labour of many years, and the work of a multitude of hands to ere& it. 
And how is it poſſible ſuch a ſtructure could be built in ſo ſhort a time, and 
that eſpecially, ſince all that while neither Sanballat himſelf could be pre- 
ſent to attend it, nor thoſe by whoſe hands and help the work was to be 
effected? for during all that time Zo/ephus tells us, Sanballat attended A. 
texander in the camp, and had eight thouſand of his Samaritans there with 
him, who being the main ſtrength and flower of that people, it is wholly 
improbable, that in their abſence thoſe who were left behind ſhould have 
capacity enough to undertake, or hands enough to go through with ſuch 
a work, eſpecially when the chief projector Sanballat himſelf, by whoſe 
direction all was to be done, was abſent alſo. It being therefore utterl 

improbable, if not altogether impoſlible, that this temple could have been 
built by a licenſe from Alexander in the life-time of Sanballat, it muſt fol- 
low, that if it were built at all by virtue of ſuch a licenſe from Alexander, 
it muſt have been built by the Samarztans after Sanballat was dead. But 
the ill circumſtances on which the Samaritans were with Alexander im- 
mediately after the time, when Joſephus ſaith Sanballat died, and the great 
misfortunes which they thereon fell into, make this as improbable as the 
former. For Alexander was no ſooner gone into Egypt, where he imme- 
diately marched after his taking of Gaza, but the Samaritans riſing in a 
mutiny againſt Andromachas, a favourite of his, whom he had left gover- 
nor of Syria, ſet fire to the houſe were he was, and burnt him to death; 
which juſtly provoked Alexander to ſo ſevere a revenge againſt them, that 
on his return he put a great number of them to death, expelled all the reſt 
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of them out of their city, and gave it to be inhabited by a colony of his 
Macedonians, and added their countrey to that of the Jews. And as 
to the eight thouſand men which had followed his camp, he ſent them in- 
to Thebais, the remoteſt province of Egypt, and there ſettled them on fuch 
lands as he cauſed to be diſtributed among them in that province, with- 
out ſuffering them any more to return into their own countrey. 'The re- 
mainder that ſurvived this ruine were permitted to dwell in Sechem, a 
ſmall village near Samarzia, which hath from that time been the head ſeat 
of that people, and there they have remained ever ſince, even unto this day 
And whether a people, who had in ſo high a degree provoked Alexander, 
ſhould be allowed to build ſuch a temple by his favour, or if they had, 
could at all be in a capacity, when thus broken and ruined, to accompliſh 
it, is an eaſy. queſtion to anſwer. W hoever ſhall conſider this in both its 
branches, will no doubt think it in each of them improbable, and that with 
a licence from Alexander, neither before the death of Sanballat nor after 
it, could any ſuch temple have bee built by the Samaritans. However, 
deny not but that, as hath been already faid, ſuch a temple was built by 
Sanballat upon mount Ger:izzm, and upon the occaſion mentioned, that is, 
of the marriage of his daughter with a ſon of the high-prieſt of the Zews, 
but this was done long before the time of he laſt Darius, who was called 
Codamannus, in the time of a former Darius ſirnamed Nothus, who was 
King of Perſia eighty eight years before him. For it appears from ſcrip- 
ture, that this marriage was conſummated * while Joiada the fon of Eli- 
aſbib was high-prieſt of the Jeu, and he entered on his office in the 
eleventh ye f this Darius; and four years afterwards (that is in the fifth 
year of the high-prieſthood of the ſaid Joiada, and in the fifteenth year of 
Darius Nothus) was it, that his ſon was thus married to the daughter of 
Sanballnt, as will be hereafter ſhewn in its proper place. And upon this 
marriage followed all the reſt, which Joſephus relates of the building of 
the temple upon mount Gerigim by Sanballat, and the making of his ſon- 
m-law high-prieſt of it. So that all this was done, not in the time of Da- 
rius Codomannus in the laſt year of his reign, or by licenſe from Alexander, 
but in the time of Darius Nothus, and by licenſe from him only granted 
in the fifteenth year of his reign to Sanballat for this purpoſe ; and this 
clears the whole objection. For Darius Nothus in Prolemy's canon im- 
mediately ſucceeded Artaxerxes Longimauus, in whoſe twentieth year Sau- 
ballat is firſt made mention of, and ſuppoſing him to have been then thirty 
five years old, he would in the fifteenth year of Darius Nothus be no more 
than ſeventy one, which 1s an age that more than the tenth part of man- 
kind commonly arrive unto, if we may make a judgment hereof from the 
bills of mortality in Zoxden, where commonly the aged make a tenth part 
of the burials, and;none that die there uſe to be put into thoſe bills under 
that title, unleſs they out-hve ſeventy. That which led Zo/ephns into this 
error, I take it, was the common notion, which hath long obtained among 
his countrey men, * that the Darius whom Alexander conquered, was the 
ſon of Abaſuerus by Eſther ; and therefore on his making Artaxerxes Lou- 
gimanus to be Ahaſuerus, he makes the Darius that ſucceeded him, tha! 
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is, Darius Nothus, to be that laſt Darius, who was ſubdued by that con- 
queror. And that this was his opinion appears plainly from his hiſtory. 
For having therein given us an account of all the Kings of Per/ia from G- 
rus to Artaxerxes Longimanus, in that exact ſeries of ſucceſſion, in which 
they reigned one after the other, without omitting ſo much as the Magian 
uſurper, tho' he reigned only ſeven months; after Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus he names none other but that laſt Darius, in whom the Perſiau em- 
pire ended. Which is a plain argument that he took that laſt Darius to 
have been the Darius that ſucceeded Artaxerxes Longimanns, and if ſo, 
the age of Sauballat will then put no difficulty upon us. But * I/aac Yoſ- 
ſius, by an emendation of the text of Joſephus, introduceth thereinto ano- 
ther Artaxerxes, as mentioned by him to reign in Per/ia, between Artax- 
erxes Longimanus and the laſt Darius. For whereas in the ſeventh chap- 
ter of the eleventh book of his Autiquities, in all the printed copies we 
read of Bago/es, that he was general Ts e A, that is, of the peo- 
ple of Artaxerxes; he would have it to be T3 #2 *AzlaZ{2s, which may 
be rendred in Exgliſh either of the other Artaxerxes, or of another Ar- 
taxerxes. And to juſtify the emendation, he brings the authority of RH 
finus, who, in his verſion of Zo/ephus, tranſlates this place as if the copy 
which he uſed had it Ti 222 *ApleZigts. But Ruffinus's Latin verſion is 
no ſuthcient ſtandard, whereby to judge of the original, ſince in many 
places he phantaſtically varies from it. And ſince there were two Artax- 
erxes's, that reigned in Perſia after Artaxerxes Longimanus, that is, Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, and Artaxerxes Ochas, whether by this & As- 
rag le ne we underſtand the other Artaxerxes or another Artaxerxes, the 
true propriety of ſpeech will bear neither of them in that place; and if it 
could, a long received reading ought in no ancient author to be varied 
from, without the authority of ſome good manuſcript to juſtify the emen- 
dation, and there is none alledged in this caſe. So that all that Yo/7us 
ſaith about it can amount to no more than a conjecture, which we can 
build nothing certain upon; and to alter old authors, upon conjectures 
only, is never to be allowed, eſpecially where the context will bear the 
one reading as well as the other. For ſince the various fancies of men 
may lead to various conjectures, if there ſhould be fuch a liberty allowed, 
whole books may be thus altered away, and utterly defaced by ſuch con- 
jectural emendations, and many good authors have already too much ſuf. 
fered by it. WERE | | 
AND thus far I have explained this important propheſy in all its parts 
and branches, and fully ſhewn all thoſe events in which every particular 
of it had its completion. That there are ſeveral difficulties in it muſt be 
acknowledged. 'The perplexities, which many learned men have been leq 
into in their explications of it, do ſufficiently prove it. And the under- 
ſtanding in a literal ſenſe, what is there meant in a figurative, hath not been 
the leaſt cauſe hereof. Nor to be delivered in plain terms is what is com- 
mon to all propheſies, there being none of them without their difficulties 
and obſcurities. There is too great an itch in mankind to look into futu- 
rities, which belong to God only to know. And although God hath been 
pleaſed ſo far to gratify our curioſity herein, as to give us propheſies for 
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the magnifying of his omniſcience among us, yet they are moſt of them 
delivered in ſuch dark and obſcure terms, as not to be thoroughly under- 
ſtood till after they are fulfilled. Then the events become ſure comments 
upon the text. And I hope when the [reader hath fully conſidered all that 
is above propoſed, concerning this very important propheſy, he will be 
thoroughly ſatisfied how every particular of it hath had its completion. 

Bur to return again to our hiſtory. Zzra having found in the ſecond 
year of his government, that many of the people had taken ſtrange wives 
contrary to the law, and that ſeveral of the prieſts and Levites, as well as 
other chief men of Judah and Benjamin, had tranſgreiled herein, after he 
had in faſting and prayer deprecated God's wrath forit, he cauſed proclama- 
tion to be made for all the people of J/rael, that had returned from the 
captivity, to gather themſelves together at Zeru/alem, under the penalty 
of excommunication and forfeiture of all their goods. And when they 
were met, he made them ſenſible of their ſin, and engaged them in a pro- 
miſe and covenant before God, to depart from it, by putting away their 
ſtrange wives, and all ſuch as were born of them, that the ſeed of 1/7ae! 
might not be polluted with fuch an undue commixture; and thereon com- 
miſſioners were appointed to enquire into this matter, and cauſe every. man 
to do according to the law herein. And they fat down the firſt day of 
the tenth month to examine hereinto, and made an end by the firſt day of 
the firſt month; ſo that in three months time, that 1s, in the tenth, ele- 
venth, and twelfth months of the Jewiſh year, a thorough reformation 
was made of this tranſgreſſion; which three months anſwer to Januar), 
February, and March, in our year. 

ABovr this time B:zgthan and Tereſb, two eunuchs of the palace, en- 
tered into a conſpiracy againſt the life of King Artaxerxes. Moſt likely 
they were of thoſe who had attended Queen Vaſbti, and being now out 
of their offices by the degrading of their miſtreſs, and the advancing of 
another into her place, took that diſguſt thereat, as to reſolve to revenge 
themſelves on the King for it; of which Mordecai having gotten the 
knowledge he made diſcovery hereof to Queen Eſther, and the in Mor- 
decai's name to the King; whereon enquiry being made into the matter, 
and the whole treaſon, laid open and diſcovered, the two traitors were 
both crucified for it, and the hiſtory of the whole matter was enter'd on 
the publick regiſters and annals of the kingdom. 

MEGABTZUS and Artabaſus, who were appointed generals by 
Artaxerxes for the Egyptian war, had drawn together into Calicia and 
Phenicia an army of three hundred thouſand men for that expedition; but 
wanting a flect for the carrying of it on by ſea, they were forced to tarry 
there all this year, while it was a preparing for them in Cilicia, Cyprus 
and Phænicia, and other maritime parts of the Perſſan empire there adjoin- 
ing, all which time they carefully employed in exerciſing their ſoldiers, and 
practiſing and inſtructing them in all military arts for the war, which con- 
duced not a little to the victory which they afterwards obtained. In the 
interim, Inarus with his Eg yprians, and the Athenian auxiliaries, preſſed 
hard their aſſaults upon the //hite Mall at Memphis, but the Perſians va- 
liantly defending themſelves, the ſiege continued all this year without any 
ſucceſs. 
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Bur the next year after, the Perſian fleet being ready, Artabaſus took An. 456 

the command of it, and ſet fail for the Nile; and at the fame time Mega- N 
byzus marched the army over land to Memphis, where on his arrival ha- © 
ving raiſed the ſiege, and joined the beſieged, he gave battel to Inarus 
and all his forces, and overthrew them with a great ſlaughter, which fell 
chiefly upon the Egytian revolters. After this defeat Inarus, though woun- 
ded in the fight by Megabyzus, made his retreat with the Athenian auxi- 
liaries, and as many of the £g yptians as would follow him, to Biblus, a 
city ſtanding in the, iſland Praſopitis, which being ſurrounded by the Nile, 
and the branches of that river encompaſling it being both navigable, the 
Athenians drew up their fleet into one of them, in a ſtation where it was 
ſafe from the enemy, and endured a ſiege of an year and half in that iſland. 
In the interim, the reſt of the Zg yprzans, after that blow, all ſubmitted to 
the conquerors, and returned again to their obedience to King Artaxerxes, 
excepting Amyrtæus, who ſtill maintained a party againſt him in the fens, 
where he reigned many years; the Per ſians, by reaſon of the dithculty of 
acceſs to thoſe parts, having been never able to reduce him. 

I'x the mean time ” the Per/zan army at Proſoprtis preſſed on the ſiege, , 474. 
but finding that they could make no work of it, by the uſual and common Artax- 
ways of war, by reaſon of the valour and reſolution of the defendents, at“ 
length had recourſe to craft and ſtratagem, whereby they ſoon accompliſh- 
ed what by open force they could not effect. For having by the making 
of many channels drained that branch of the Nile, in which the Athenian 
fleet had its ſtation, they laid it on dry ground, and made a paſſage open 
for all their army to pals over into the iſland; whereon Inarus, ſeeing his 
caſe deſperate, with all his Zg yptzans, and about fifty of the Athenian au- 
| Xiliaries, came to compoſition with Megabyzns, and yielded to him on 
terms of ſafety for their lives. But the reſt of the auxiliaries, being in 
number about ſix thouſand, put themſelves on their defence; and there- 
fore having ſet their fleet on fire ſtood together in battel array, with reſo- 
lution to die with their ſwords in their hands, and in imitation of the La- 
cedemoniaus, that fell at Thermopylze, ſell their lives as dear as they could; 
which the Per/ians perceiving, and not being willing to engage with men 
ſo deſperately reſolved, offered them peace on terms, that they ſhould 
leave Egypt, and have a free paſſage home into their own countrey, which 
way they ſhould chuſe for their return thither ; which being accepted of, 
they delivered the iſland with the city of Biblus to the conquerors, and 
marched to Orene, where they took ſhipping for Greece, But the major 
part of thoſe that went on this expedition periſh'd in it. | 

AND this was not all the loſs which the Arhenzans ſuffered in this war. 

* For another fleet of fifty fail being ſent by them, for the relief of thoſe 
who were beſieged in Proſopztzs, they arrived at one of the mouths of the 
Nile, a little after the place was delivered, with intention to fail up the 
Nile for the aſſiſtance of their countreymen, to the place where they were 
beſieged, not knowing the misfortune that had hapned to them. But they 
were no ſooner entered the river, but they were ſet upon by the Per ſſan 
fleet from the ſea, and aſſaulted with darts by their land- army from the 
ſhore, ſo that they all periſhed, excepting a very few of their ſhips, which 
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broke thorough the enemy, and eſcaped. And here ended this unfortu- 
nate war, which the Athenians made in Egypt, in the ſixth year after it 
was begun. And after this Zg.ypt was again reduced under the Perſian 
yoke, and ſo continued all the remaining time of the reign of Artaxerxes 
Az.453, JOACHIM the high-prieſt of the Zews being dead, was ſucceeded 
Artax- by Eliaſbib his fon, who bore that othce forty years. 
erxes 12. * AN an Amalekite, of the poſterity of Agag, who was King of 
Amalek in the time of Saul, growing to be the chief favourite of King 
Artaxerxes, all the King's ſervants were commanded to pay reverence 
unto him, and bow before him; and all of them obeyed the royal order 
herein, excepting Mordecai the Jeu, who ſitting in the King's gate, accor- 
ding to his office, paid not any reverence to Haman at ſuch times as he 
paſled by into the palace, neither bowed he at all to him; of which being 
told he was exceeding wroth, but ſcorning to lay hands on one man only, 
and being informed that he was a Jeu, he reſolved in revenge of this af- 
front to deſtroy not only him, but alſo his whole nation with him; and to 
this, perchance, he was not a little excited, by the ancient Enmity which 
was between them, and the people of whom he was deſcended. And 
therefore for the accompliſhing of this deſign, on the firſt day of the firſt 
month, that is, the month Nz/ar, he called together his diviners, to find 
out what day would be the moſt lucky for the putting of it in execution; 
whereon they having, according to the way of divination then in uſe 
among thoſe caſtern people, caſt lots firſt upon each month, and after upon 
cach day of the month, did thereby determine for the thirteenth day of the 
twelfth month following, called Adar, as the day which they judged would 
be the moſt lucky for the accompliſhing of what he purpofed. Whereon 
he forthwith went in unto the King, and having inſinuated to him, that 
there was a certain people diſperſed all over his empire, who did not keep 
the King's laws, but followed laws of their own, diverſe from the laws of all 
other people, to the diſturbance of the good order of his kingdom, and 
the breach of that uniformity whereby it ought to be governed; and that 
therefore it was not for the King's profit that they ſhould be any longer 
ſuffered, he propoſed and gave counſel that they thould be all deſtroyed, 
and extirpated out of the whole empire of Per/za, and urged it as that 
which was neceſlary for the eſtabliſhing of the peace and good order of 
his government. To which having obtained the King's conſent, and an 
order, that on the thirteenth day of Adar following, according as was 
determined by the divination of the lots, it ſhould be put in execution, he 
called the King's ſcribes together to write the decree; and it being drawn 
according as he propoſed, on the thirteenth day of the ſame month of N- 
ſan, copies thereof were written out and ſent into all the provinces of the 
empire, commanding the King's lieutenants, governors, and all other his 
officers in every one of them, to deſtroy, kill, and cauſe to perith, all Jews 
both young and old, little children and women, in one day, even on the 
thirteenth day of Adar following, and to take the ſpoil of them for a prey; 
which day being full eleven months after the date of the decree, the lot 
which pointed out that day ſeems to have been directed by the ſpe- 
clal providence of God, that ſo long a ſpace intervening there might be 
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time enough to take ſuch meaſures as might be proper to prevent the miſ- 
chief intended. TOE ; a 

Bur an objection being like to ariſe againſt this from thoſe who had the 
management of the King's treaſury, becauſe the deſtroying of fo great a 
number of the King's ſubjects, as the Fews through the whole empire 
2mounted to, muſt neceſſarily caufe a great diminution of the. publick 
taxes, he offered * ten thouſand talents of filver out of his own purſe ta 
make the King amends for it; which ſum, if computed by Baby/onz/h ta- 
lents, amounts to two millions one hundred and nineteen thouſand pounds 
of our ſterling money; but if by Jewiſh talents, it will be above twice as 
much; a prodigious ſum for a private man to be owner of! As this ſhews 
the greatneſs of his riches, fo doth it alſo the greatneſs of his malice to- 
wards the Jews, that he could be content to give fo great a price for the 
executing of his revenge upon them. But the King's favaur was then fa 
great toward him, that he remitted to him all that ſum, and granted 
him all that he deſired without it; though the damage, which the King 
would have ſuffered by it in his revenue, would have been much greater 
than all that the enemy was able to give © could have been ſufficient to 
eountervail. We are not to wonder that private men had then ſuch vaſt 
riches. There are inſtances to be given of much greater fums in the hands 
of ſuch men in thoſe ancient times. I fhall at prefent make mention only 
of two of them, Pythius the Lydian, and Marcus Crafſus the Raman. The 
former, when Xerxes paſſed into Greece, was poſſeſſed of two thouſand 
talents in ſilver, and four millions of darics in gold, which together amoun- 
ted to near five millions and an half of our ſterling money. And the lat- 
ter, *after he had conſecrated the tenth of all that he had to Hercules, 
feaſted all the people of Rome at ten thouſand tables, and had given them 
in a donative of eorn to every citizen as. much as would laſt him three 
months, found the remainder of his eſtate to be ſeven thouſand one hun- 
dred Roman talents, which amounts to above a million and an half of our 
money. This may ſeem much to us at preſent ; but the wonder will ceaſe, 
when we conſider that from the time of David and Solomon, and for 
above fifteen hundred years afterwards, gold and ſilver was in much grea- 
ter plenty in the world, than either of them is at preſent. Fhe immenſe 
riches which Solomon had in gold and filver, the prodigious quantities of 
both theſe, which 4/exexder found in the treaſuries of Darius, and the 
vaſt loads of them, which we find often to have been carried in triumph 
before Roman generals, when they returned from conquered provinces; 
and the exceſſive ſums * which ſome of the Roman Emperors expended in 


their luxurious and phantaſtical enjoyments, and in donatives to their ar- 
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a roam in the temple, of thirty foot ſquare audthirty foot high, beſides what was expended ou cther parts 
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mies, and many f other inſtances in the hiſtories of the times I have men. 
tioned ſufficiently prove this. But at length the mines which furniſhed 

this plenty, eſpecially thoſe of the ſouthern Arabia (where we ſuppoſe was 

the Ophir of the ancients) being exhauſted; and the burning of citics, 

and great devaſtations of countries, which after followed from the erupti- I 
ons of the Gothe, Vandals, Huns and other barbarous nations in the weſt, 
and of the Saracens, Turks and Tartars in the eaſt, having waſted and 
deſtroyed a great part of the gold and ſilver which the world afore aboun- 
ded with, this induced that great ſcarcity of both, which afterwards en- 
ſued, and which the mines of Mexico, Peru, and Braſil, have not as 
yet been able fully to repair. 

[T's hard to find a reaſon for Mordecai's refuſing to pay this reſpect to 
Haman, which may be ſufficient to excuſe him for thus expoſing himſelf 
and all his nation to that deſtruction, which it had like to have drawn up- 
on them. That which is commonly ſaid, is, that it was the ſame adoration 
which was paid to the King of Per/za, and that conſiſting in the bowing of 
the knee, and the proſtration of the whole body, even to the ground, it was 
avoided by Mordecai upon a* notion which he had of its being idolatrous. 

But this being the common complement, which was conſtantly paid tothe 
Kings of Per/ia by all that were admitted into their preſence, it was no 
doubt paid to this very King by Ezra and Nehemiah, when they had ac- 
ceſs unto him, and after alſo by Mordecai himſelf. For otherwiſe he could 
not have obtained that admiſſion into his preſence, and that advancement 
in his palace which was afterwards there granted unto him. And if it 
were not idolatrous to pay this adoration to the King, neither could it be 
idolatrous to pay it to Haman. The Greeks would not pay this reſpect to 
the King of Per/i2 out of pride; and excepting Themiſtocles, and ' two or 
three more, none of them could ever be brought to it. I will not ſay 
that this was the caſe of Mordecai in reſpect of Haman. It ſeems moſt pro- 
bable, that his refuſing to pay him this reverence, was from a cauſe that 
was perſonal in Haman only. Perchance it was becauſe Haman being of 
the race of the Amalekztes, he looked on him as under the curſe which 
God had denounced againſt that nation, and therefore thought himſelf 
obliged not to give ſuch honour unto him. And if all the reſt of the Fews Þ { 

thought the ſame, this might ſeem reaſon enough to him to extend his t 
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wrath againſt the whole nation, and to meditate the deſtruction of them al! 
in revenge hereof. But whatſoever was the cauſe that induced Mordecai 
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+ One of theſe inſtances may be in Lucullus 4 Roman Senator. For in one of his halls, which he cal- * F 
led Apollo, he expended fifty thouſand Roman Denarii every time he ſupped there, (which is near fia- d 
teen hundred pound of our money) and there he ſupped as often as any of the better ſurt ſupped with him. a 
The words of Plutarch, who tells us this in the life of Lucullus, expreſs no more than that the ſupper 1 
coft him five Myriads, but this, in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, can in that author be meant of ub other 
Myriads but of Denarii. If we carry the valuation down to that of Seſtertii, five Myriads (ha? i, El 
fifty thouſand) of them will amount to a quarter of the ſum above-mentioned, that is, four hundred pound dl 
of uur money; and this is prodigious enough to be ſpent in a ſupper for the entertainment of two Roman | hi 
ſenators, ( for no more were preſent at the ſupper particularly mentioned by that author] and is a great | m 
iaſtance of the prodigious wealth of the entertainer, i Vide Briſſonium de Regno Perſarum, 
lib.1.$. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. * Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 11. cap. 6. | One of theſe was 
Timagoras ex Athenian, on whom the people of Athens paſſed ſentence of death fur it, thinking the le- | vw 
nour of their whole city debaſed by this mean ſubmiſſion of one of their citizens to him, that was then tit | fe 
greateſt King of the whole chrth. Valer. Max. lib. 6. cap. 3. m Vide Plutarchum in The— þ 
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to refuſe the payment of this reſpect to the King's favourite, this provoked 
that favourite to obtain the decree above- mentioned, for the utter extir- 
pation of the whole Jewiſh nation in revenge for it. 

Wur Nx Mordecat heard of this decree, he made great lamentation, as 
did alſo all the Fews of Shuſhan with him; and therefore putting on ſack- 
cloth he ſat in this mournful garb without the King's gate, (for he might 
not enter within it in that dreſs) which being told Eſther, ſhe ſent to him 
to know what the matter was; whereon Mordecai acquainted her with 
the whole {tate of the caſe, and ſent her a copy of the decree, that there- 
by ſhe might fully ſee the miſchief that was intended againſt her people; 
abſolutely to deſtroy them and root them out from the face of the earth; 
and therefore commanded her forthwith to go in unto the King, and make 
ſupplication for them. At firſt ſhe excuſed herſelf becauſe of the law, 
whereby it was ordained, that whoſoever, whether man or woman, ſhould 
come in unto the King into the inner court, who was not called for, ſhould 
be put to death, excepting ſuch only to whom the King ſhould hold out 
the golden ſceptre in his hand, that he might live, and ſhe was afraid of 
hazarding her life in this caſe. Whereon Mordecai, ſending to her again, 
told her, that the decree extended univerſally to all of her nation, without 
any exception, and that if it came to execution, ſhe muſt not expect to 
eſcape more than any other of her people ; that providence ſeemed to 
have advanced her of purpoſe for this work, but if ſhe refuſed to act her 
part in it, then deliverance ſhould come ſome other way, and ſhe and her 
father's houſe ſhould periſh. For he was fully perſuaded, God would not 
ſuffer his people to be thus totally deſtroyed. Whereon &A/ther reſolving 
to put her life to hazard for the ſafety of her people, deſired Mordecai, 
that he and all the Zews then in Shuſhan would faſt three days for her, 
and offer vp prayer and humble ſupplication to God to proſper her in the 
undertaking; which being accordingly done, on the third day Eſther put 
on her royal apparel, and went in unto the King, where he was fitting up- 
on his throne in the inner part of the palace. And as ſoon as he ſaw her 
ſtanding in the court he ſhewed favour unto her, and held out his golden 
ſceptre towards her, and Eſther going near and touching the top of it had 
thereby her life ſecured unto her. And when the King asked her, what 
her petition was, at firſt ſhe only deſired, that he and Haman would come 
to a banquet which ſhe had prepared for him. And when Haman was cal- 
led, and the King and he were at the banquet, he asked her again of her 
petition, promiling it ſhould be granted her, even to the half of his king- 
dom; but then ſhe deſired only, that the King and Haman would come 
again the next day to the like banquet, intimating, that then ſhe would 
make known her requeſt unto him. Her intention, in deſiring thus to 
entertain the King twice at her banquets before ſhe made known her pe- 
tition unto him, was, that thereby ſhe might the more endear herſelf to 
him, and diſpoſe him the better to grant the requeſt which ſhe had to 
make unto hum. 975 | 

HAMA being proud of the honour of being thus admitted alone 
with the King to the Queen's banquet, went home to his houſe much puf- 
ted up here-with. But in his returning thither, ſeeing Mordecai ſitting at the 
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gate of the palace, and {till refuſing to bow unto him, this moved his in- 
dignation to ſuch a degree, that on his coming to his houſe, and calling 
his friends about him to relate to them the great honour that was don- 
him by the King and Queen, and the high advancement which he had ob; 
tained in the kingdom, he could not forbear complaining of the diſreſpect 
and attront offered him by Mor decai. W hereon they adviſed him to cauſe 
a gallows to be built of fifty cubits height, and next morning to ask the 
King to have Mordecai to be hanged thereon. And accordingly he order- 
ed the gallows immediately to be made, and went early next morning to 
the palace for the obtaining of a grant from the King to hang Mordeca: 
on it. Bur thar morning the King awaking ſooner than ordinary, and 
not being able to compoſe himſelf again to {leep, he called for the book 
of the records and chronicles of the kingdom, and cauſed them to be read 
unto him; wherein finding an account of the con piracy of Bigthau and 
Tereſh, and that it was diſcovered by Mordecai the Jeu, the King enqui- 
red what honour had been done to him for the fame; and tuing told that 
nothing had bcen done for him, he enquired who was in the cour.. und 
being told that Jamar was ſtanding there, (for he att ded caily to iprak 
to the King for the purpoſe I have mentioned) he ordered hin to be cal- 
led in, and asked of him, what ſhould be done to the man whom the King 
delighted to honour. Whereon FHaman, thinking this honor was inien- 
ded for himſelf, gave advice, That the royal apparel ſho! 4 be brought 
which the King uſed to wear, and the horte which was «ept for his own 
riding, and the crown royal which uſeth to be ſet upon his head, andi: 
this apparel and horſe ſhould be delivered into the hands of one of th- 
King's moſt noble princes, that he might array therewith the man whom 
the King delighted to honour, and bring him on horicback through the 
whole city; and proclaim before him, I hus ſhall it be done unio the man 
whom the King delighteth to honour. W hereon the King commarded him 
forthwith to take the apparel and horſe, and do all this to Mordeca tlie 
Jew, who fat in the King's gate, in reward for his diſcovery of the tres: 
{on of the two eunuchs. All which Zaman having been forced to do in 
obedience to the King's command, he returned with great ſorrow to his 
houſe, lamenting the diſappointment and great mortitication he had met 
with, in being thus forced to pay ſo ſignal an honour to his enemy, whom 
he intended at the ſame time to have hanged on the gallows which he bed 
provided for him. And on his relating of this to his friends, they all told 
him, that if this Mordecai were of the ſeed of the Jews, this bad omen 
foreboded, that he ſhould not prevail againſt him, but ſhould ſurely fall 
before him. While they were chus talking, one of the Queen's chamber- 
lains came to Hamau's houſe to haſten him to the banquet, and ſeeing the 
gallows which had been ſet up the night before, fully informed himſelt of 
the intent for which it was prepared. On the King and Haman's ſitting 
down to the banquet, * the King asked again of Eſther, what was her pc- 
tition, with like promiſe as before of granting of it to her, even to the 
halt of his kingdom. Whereon ſhe humbly prayed the King, that her Life 
might be given her at her petition, and her people at her requeſt; for 
detign was laid for the deſtruction of her and all her kindred and nation; 
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at which the King asking, with much anger, who it was that durſt do this 
thing, the told him that Haman then preſent was the wicked author of the 
plot, and laid the whole of it open to the King. Whereon the King roſe 
up in great wrath from the banquet, and walked out into the garden ad- 
joyning, which Zaman perceiving fell down before the Queen upon the 
bed, on which ſhe was ſitting, to ſupplicate for his life; in which poſture 
the King having found him on his return, ſpoke out in great pallion ; 
What, will he force the Queen before me in the houſe? At which words 
the ſervants preſent immediately covered his face, as was then the ulage 
to condemned perſons; and the chamberlain, who had that day called Ha- 
man to the banquet, acquainting the King of the gallows which he ſaw at 
his houſe, there prepared for Mordecai, who had ſaved the King's life in 
detecting the treaſon of the two eunuchs, the King ordered that he ſhould, 
be forthwith hanged thereon; which was accordingly done; and all. his 
houſe, goods and riches were given to Queen Eſther, and ſhe appointed 
Mordecai to be her ſteward to manage the ſame. On the ſame day the 
Queen acquainted the King of the relation which Mordecai had unto her; 
whereon the King took him into his favour, and advanced him to great 
power, riches, and dignity in the empire, and made him the keeper of his 
{ignet in the ſame manner as Hamam had been before. 

Bur * {till the decree for the deſtruction of the Jews remaining in its 
full force, the Queen petitioned the King the ſecond time to put away this 
miſchief from them. But according to the laws of the AMedes and Per- 
ſians, nothing being to be reverſed which had been decreed and written 
in the King's name, and ſealed with the King's ſeal; and the decree pro- 
cured by Haman againſt the eus having been thus written and 1caled, it 
could not be recalled. All therefore that the King could do in compliance 
with her requeſt, was to give the Zews, by a new decree, ſuch a power 
to defend themſelves againſt all that ſhould aſſault them, as might render 
the former decree ineffectual ; And for that end he bid E/ther and Mor- 
decai draw ſuch a decree in words as ſtrong as they could deviſe, that ſo 
the former might be hindered from being executed, though it could not 
be annull'd. And therefore the King's ſcribes being again called on the 
twenty third day of the third month, a new decree was drawn juſt two 
months and ten days after the former, wherein the King granted to the 
Jews, which were in every city of the Perſiau Empire, full licence to ga- 
ther themſelves together, and ſtand for their lives, and to deſtroy, lay, 
and cauſe to periſh, all the power of the people and province, that thould 
aſſault them, with their little ones and women, and to take the {poil of 
them for a prey. And this decree being written in the King's name, and 
ſealed with his ſeal, copies hereof were drawn out, and eſpecial meſſen- 
gers were diſpatched with them into all the provinces of the empire. 

Ix the interim“ Megabyzzs having reduced the whole kingdom of E- 
egypt, except the fenny part held by Amyrtæus, and there ſettled all matters 
again under the dominion of King Artaxerxes, he made Sartamas gover- 
nor of that countrey, and returned to Su/a, carrying with him Inarus and 
his Greczan Priſoners. And having given the King an account of the arti- 
cles he had granted them of life and ſafety, he obtained of him a ratiti- 
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cation of the ſame, although with difficulty, becauſe of the King's ange: 
againſt them for the death of Achemenides his brother, who was flain in 
battel againſt them. But Hameſtris, the mother of both theſe brothers, 
was ſo eagerly ſet for the revenging of the death of her ſon, that ſhe not 
only demanded that Inarus and his Greeks ſhould be delivered up to her 
to be put to death for it, contrary to the articles given them, but alſo re- 
quired that Megabyzus himſelf, though her ſon-in-law, ſhould undergo 
the ſame puniſhment, for granting them ſuch articles as ſhould exempt 
them from that juſt revenge, which in this caſe the ought to execute upon 
them. And it was with difficulty that ſhe was for this time put off with 
a denial. 

48 Tur thirtcenth day of Adar drawing near, when the decree obtained 

168 TY by Haman for the deſtruction of the Jeu was to be put in execution, 
their adverſaries every where prepared to act againſt them according to the 
contents of it. And the Jews, on the other hand, by virtue of the ſecond 
decree above-mentioned, waich was obtained in their favour by Ef her and 
Mardecai, gathered themſelves together in every city where they dwelt, 
throughout all the provinces of King Artaxerxes, to provide for their de- 
fence; ſo that on the ſaid thirteenth of Adar, through the means of theſe 
two different and diſcordant decrees, a war was commenced between the 
Fews and their enemies throughout the whole Per/au Empire. But the 
rulers of the provinces, and the lieutenants, and deputies, and other oth- 
cers of the King, knowing in what power Eſther and Mordecai were then 
with him, through fear of them ſo favoured the Zews, that they prevailed 
every where againſt all thoſe that roſe up againſt them, and on that day 
throughout the whole empire {lew of their enemies ſeventy five thouſand 
perſons, and in the city of $Shuſhar, on that day and the next, eight hun- 
dred more, among which were the ten ſons of Haman, whom by a ſpecial 
order from the King they cauſed all to be hanged, perchance upon the fame 
gallows on which Hamar their father had been hanged before. 

Tur Jews being thus delivered from this dangerous deſign, which threat- 
ned them with no leſs than utter extirpation, they made great rejoicing for 
it on the two days following, that is, on the fourteenth and fifteenth days 
of the ſaid month of Adar. And by the order of Eſther and Mordecai, 
theſe two days, with the thirteenth that preceeded them, were ſet apart 
and conſecrated to be annually obſerved for ever after in commemoration 
hereof; the thirteenth as a faſt, becauſe of the deſtruction on that day in- 
tended to have been brought upon them; and the other two as a feaſt, 
becauſe of their deliverance from it. And * both this faſt and this feaſt they 
conſtantly obſerve every year, on thoſe days, even to this time. The fal 
they call the faſt of Z/her, and the feaſt the feaſt of Purim, from the c. 
ſianu word Purim, (which ſignifieth lots) becauſe it was by the caſting ot 
lots that Haman did ſet out this time for their deſtruction. This feaſt 15 
the Bacchanals of the Jedes, which they celebrate with all manner of rc- 
101cing, mirth, and jollity; and therein indulge themſelves in all manner 
of luxurious exceſſes, eſpecially in drinking of wine even to drunkennels; 
which they think part of the duty of the ſolemnity, becauſe it was by the 
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means of the wine-banquet (they ſay) that Eſther made the King's heart 
merry, and brought him into that good humour, which inclined him to 
grant the requeſt which ſhe made unto him for their deliverance; and 
therefore they think they ought to make their hearts merry alſo when they 
celebrate the commemoration of it. During this feſtival the book of E/ther 
is ſolemnly read in all their ſynagogues, from the beginning to the end, at 
which they are all to be preſent, men, women, children, and fervants, be- 
cauſe all theſe had their parts in this deliverance which ſther obtained for 
them. And as often as the name of FHamarn occurs in the reading of this book, 
their uſage is for them all to clap with their hands, and ſtamp with their 
feet, and cry out, Let his memory periſh. This is the laſt feaſt of the year 
among them. For the next that follows is the paſſover, which always falls 
in the middle of the month, which begins the Fewzh year. 

Tre Athenians having provided themſelves with another fleet, after the A». 459. 
loſs of that in Egyyt, ſent Cimos with two hundred fail again into G- . 
prus, there to carry on the war againſt the Per/rans, where he took Citium 7 
and Malum, and ſeveral other cities, and ſent ſixty fail into Zg yt to the 
alliſtance of Amyriens. At the ſame time Artabaſus was in thoſe ſeas 
with a fleet of three hundred fail ; and Megabyzrs, the other general of 
King Artaxerxes, had a land-army of three hundred thouſand men on the 
coaſts of Cilicia, but neither of them had the ſucceſs in this war which 
they had in the laſt. For | | 

CIMON, * on the return of his ſhips from Egypt, fell on Artabaſus, 4».499. 
and having taken an hundred of his ſhips, and deſtroyed ſeveral others, O_ 
purſued the remainder to the coaſts of Phænicia; and being fluth'd with 
this ſucceſs, on his return landed upon Megabyzns in Cilicia, and over- 
threw him alſo, making a very great flaughter of his numerous army, and 
then ſailed back again to Cypras with a double triumph. 

ARTAXERNXES hearing of theſe great loſſes, ſuſtained both at fea 
and land, became weary of ſo deſtructive a war, and therefore upon 
thorough advice taken with his counſellors and miniſters, came to a reſo- 
lution of putting an end to the calamities of it, by coming to an accom- 
modation with the enemy; and accordingly ſent to his generals and com- 
manders, who had the charge of the Cyprian war, to make peace with the 
Athenians on the belt terms they could. Whereon Megadbyzns and A 
tabaſus ſending embaſladors to Athens to make the propofal, plenipotenti- 
aries were appointed of each ſide to treat of the matter, and they came to 
an agreement on theſe terms: 10, That all the Grecian cities in A/iaſhould 
have their liberty, and be left free to live according to their own laws; 
2%, That no Per ſian ſhip of war ſhould any more appear on any of thoſe 
ſeas, which lie from the Cyanean to the Chelidoniau iflands, that is, from 
the Euxine ſea to the coaſts of Pamphylia; 3, That no Perſian commian- 
der ihould come with an army by land, within three days journey of thoſe 
cas; 4, That the Athenians ſhould no more invade any of the tertitories 
of King Artaxerxes. Which articles being ratitied and fworn to on both 
ſides, Peace was concluded. And fo this war ended, after it had conti- 
nued from the time that the Athenians burnt Sardis (which was the firtt 
beginning of it) full one and fifty years; to the deſtruction of a vaſt num- 
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ber of men on both ſides. In the interim, Cimou died at Cilium, and the 
Athenians returned with his corps to Athens, and after this came no more 
nto thoſe ſeas. 

King Artaxerxes, © being continually ſollicited by his mother, to deliver 
to her Inarus, and the Athenians who were taken with him in Zgvpr, that 
ſhe might revenge on them the death of her ton Achamentdes, after having 
for five years reſiſted her unwearied and reſilcts importunitics, was at lai 
tired out by them to yield to her requeſt, and the priſoners were deliver 
ed to her; whereon the cruel woman, without having any regard to the 
publick faith which had been plighted for their fatety, cauſed Ih * ty 
be crucified, and the heads of all the reſt to be {truck off, at which Ae. 
gabyzus was exceedingly grieved and oftended. For it being on his cn— 
gagement for their ſafety that they had rendred themſelves, he thought it 
a great diſhonour done him, that it was thus violated, and therefore rc. 
tired in diſcontent into $yrza, the province of which he was governor, 
and to revenge the wrong there raiſed an army, and rebelled againſt the 


King. 


To repreſs this rebellion © Artaxerxes lent Oſiris, a prime nobleman of 


his court, with two hundred thouiand men into Syria. But Megabyzrs 
having met him in battel, wounded him, and took him priſoner, and put 
his whole army to flight. But Artaxerxes having ſent a meſlenger to de— 
mand him, Megabygus forthwith releaſed him, and as ſoon as his wounds 
were healed ſent him back again to the King. 


Tu next year following the King ſent another army againſt him, un- 


der the command of Memnoſtanes fon to Artarius governor of Babylon, and 


one of his brothers. But he had no better fortune this year than the for- 
mer general had in the laſt; for being in the ſame manner vanquiſhed and put 
to flight, Megabyzus gained a great victory over him; whereby Ana- 
erxes perceiving that he could not prevail againſt him by force of arms, 
ſent Artarius his brother, and Amytzs his ſiſter, who was wife to Mega- 
byzus, with ſeveral other perſons of quality, to reconcile him unto him, 
and bring him by fair means to return to his duty, by whoſe interpoſition 
the difference being made up, the King granted him his pardon, and he 
returned again to court. But while the King was in hunting, a Lion having 
raiſed himſelf up upon his hinder legs againſt him, Megaby us, who wa; 
then preſent, out of his zcal to extricate the King from this danger, threw 
a dart at the lion and flew him. But Artaxerxes laying hold of this light 
pretence to expreſs the bitter rancor which he {till retained againſt hin 
for his late revolt, ordered his head to be {truck off for preſuming to 
ſtrike at the beaſt before him, and it was with difficulty that Any hi; 
wife, and Hameſtris her mother, with their joint petitions, prevailed ſo far 
in his behalf, that his ſentence of death was changed into that of banith- 
ment; whereon he was ſent to Cyrta, a place on the Red Sea, there to 
lead the reſt of his life under confinement. But after he had lived there 
five years, having made his eſcape from thence, and under the habit and 
diſguiſe of a leper got ſafe to his own houſe at $u/a, he was there by the 
means of his wife and her mother again reſtored to the King's favour, and 
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continued in it ever after to the time of his death, which hapned ſome 
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ears after, in the ſeventy ſicth year of his age, and was then very much 

amented by the King and all his court. For he was the ableſt man both in 
council and war, that was in the whole empire, and to him Artaxerxes 
owed his life, as well as His crown, at his firſt acceſſion to the govern- 
ment. But it is a dangerous thing for a ſubject to have too much obliged 
his prince, and this was the cauſe of all the misfortunes that hapned unto 
g EZRA continued in the government of Judea till the end of this 
year, and by virtue of the commiſſion he had from the King, and the 
powers granted him thereby, he reformed the whole ſtate of the Jewiſh 
church according to the law of Moſes, in which he was excellently learned, 
and ſettled upon that bottom, upon which it afterwards ſtood to the time 
of our Saviour. The two chief things which he had to do, were to re- 
ſtore the obſervance of the Jewiſh law, according to the ancient appro- 
ved uſages which had been in practice before the captivity, under the di- 
rections of the prophets, and to collect together, and ſet forth a correct 
edition of the holy icriptures; in the performance of both which, the 
Jeu tell us, he had the afliſtance of what they call the great ſynagogue, 
which, they tell us, was a convention conſiſting of one hundred and 
twenty men, who lived all at the ſame time under the preſidency of Ezra, 
and were aſſiſting to him in both theſe two works; and among theſe they 
name Daniel and his three friends, Shadrach, Meſach, and Abednego, as 
the firſt of them, and Simon the Juſt as the laſt of them; though from the 
laſt mention which we have of Daniel in the holy ſcriptures to the time 
of Simon the Juſt, there had paſſed no leſs than two hundred and fifty 
years. But all this they reconcile by that abſurd and wretched account 
which they give of the hiſtory of thoſe times. For they tell us, that the 
whole Per/zan empire laſted only fifty two years, (as hath been afore taken 
notice of) and that the Darius whom we call Darius Hyſtaſpis was the 
Darius whom Alexander conquered, and that the ſame was the Artax- 
erxes (which they will have to be the common name of all the Kings of Per/ia 
in thoic times) who ſent Zzra firſt, and afterwards Nehemiah; to Jeruſa- 
lem, to reitore the {tate of the Jeu, and that Simon the Zuſt was the ſame 
with Jaddua the high-prieſt, who received Alexander at Jeruſalem. And 
according to this account they might indeed all have lived together in 
the ſeventh year of this Darius, or Artaxerxes (as they would call him) 
when they ſay ESrra firſt went to Jeruſalem; for that was in the middle of 
the ſaid fifty two years, according to their computation, at which time 
Jaddua might very well have been of an age capable to aſſiſt in thoſe coun- 
cils, and it is not impoſſible but Daniel might have lived down to it, for 
the ſcriptures give us no account of his death. The truth of this matter 
ſeemeth moſt likely to have been, that theſe one hundred and twenty 
men were ſuch principal elders, as lived in a continued ſucceſſion from 
the firſt return of the Jets after the Babyloniſh captivity, to the death of 
Simon the Juſt, and laboured in their ſeveral times, ſome after others, in 
the carrying on of the two great works above-mentioned, till both were 
fully completed in the time of the ſaid Simon the Juſt, (who was made 
high-prieſt of the Jets in the twenty fifth year after the death of Alexan- 
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der the Great) and Ezra had the aſſiſtance of ſuch of them as lived in his 
time. But the whole conduct of the work, and the glory of accomplith- 
ing it, 1s by the Fews chiefly attributed to him, under whoſe preſidency 
(they tell us) it was done. And therefore * they look on him as another 
Moſes. For the law, they ſay, was given by Moſes, but it was revived 
and reſtored by Ezra, after it had been in a manner extinguiſhed and loft 
in the Babyloniſh captivity. And therefore they reckon him as the ſecond 
founder of it, and it is a common opinion among them, that he was Ma- 
lachi the prophet; that he was called Zzra as his proper name, and Mala- 
chi (which ſignifyeth an angel or meſſenger) from his office, becauſe he 
was ſent as the angel and meſſenger of God to reſtore again the Jewiſh re- 
ligion, and eſtabliſh it in the ſame manner as it was before the captivity, 
on the foundation of the law and the prophets. And indeed, by virtue of 
that ample commiſſion which he had from King Artaxerxes, he had an op- 
portunity of doing more herein than any other of his nation, and he exe- 
cuted all the powers thereof to the utmoſt he was able, for the reſettlin 
both of the eccleſiaſtical and political ſtate of the Jews, in the beſt poſture 
they were then capable of, and from hence his name is in ſo high eſteem 
and veneration among the 7ews, that it is a common ſaying among their 
writers, That if the law had not been given by Moſes, Ezra was worthy 
by whom it ſhould have been given. 

As to the ancient and approved uſages of the 7euiſh church, which had 
been in practice before the captivity, they had by Jeſhua and Zerubbabe!, 
with the chief elders their contemporaries, and by others that after ſuc- 
ceeded them, been a gathering together from their firſt return to Jern/a- 
lem, as they could be recovered from the memories of the ancients of 
their nation, who had either ſeen them practis'd themſelves before the 
captivity, or had been informed concerning them by their parents or 
others, who had lived before them. All theſe, and whatſoever elſe was 


pretended to be of the fame nature, Eæra brought under a review, and 


having, after due examination, allowed ſuch of them as were to be allow- 
ed, and ſettled them by his approbation and authority, they gave birth to 
what the Zews now call their oral law. For they © own a twofold law, 


the firſt the written law, which is recorded in the holy ſcriptures, and the 


ſecond the oral law, which they have only by the tradition of their elders, 
And both theſe, they ſay, were given them by Moſes from mount Sinai, 
of which the former only was committed to writing, and the other deli- 
vered down to them from generation to generation by the tradition of the 
elders. And therefore holding them to be both of the ſame authority, as 
having both of them the ſame divine original, they think themſelves to be 
bound as much by the latter as the former, or rather much more. For the 
written law is, they ſay, in many places obſcure, ſcanty, and defective, 
and could be no perfect rule to them without the oral law, which con- 
taining, according to them, a full, complete and perfect interpretation of 
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all that is written in the other, ſupplies all the defects, and folves all the 
difficulties of it. And therefore they obſerve the written law no other- 
wiſe, than according as it is expounded and interpreted by their oral law. 
And hence it is a common ſaying among them, that the covenant was made 
with them, not upon the written law, but upon the oral law. And there- 
fore they do in a manner lay aſide the former, to make room for the lat- 
ter; and reſolve their whole religion into their traditions, in the fame 
manner as the Romaniſts do theirs, having no farther regard to the writ- 
ten word of God, than as it agrees with their traditionary explications of 
it, but always preferring them thereto, though in many particulars they 
are quite contradictory to it; which is a corruption that had grown to a 
great height among them even in our Saviour's time; for he chargeth them 
with it, and tells them, Markt vii. 13. that they made the word of Cod of 
none effert through their traditions. But they have done it much more 
ſince, profeſſing a greater regard to the latter than the former. And hence 
it is, that we find it ſo often ſaid in their writings, that the words of the 
Scribes are lovely above the words of the law; that the words of the law 
are weighty and light, but the words of the Scribes are all weighty ; that 
the words of the elders are weightier than the words of the prophets, 
(where by the words of the Jcrzbes, and the words of the elders, the 
mean the traditions delivered to them by their Scyzbes and eiders.) And 
in other places; that the written text is only as water, but the Miſhuah 
and Talmud (in which are contained their traditions) are as wine and hip- 
pocras. And again, that the written law 1s only as ſalt, but the Mz/-nab 
and Talmud as pepper and {weet ſpices. And in many other ſayings, ve- 
ry common among them, do they expreſs the high veneration which the 
bear towards the oral or traditionary law, and the little regard which they 
have to the written word of God in compariſon of it, making nothing of 
the lattter, but as expounded by the former, as if the written word were no 
more than the dead letter, and the traditionary law alone the ſoul, that 
gives the whole life and eſſence thereto. And this being what they hold 
of their traditions, which they call their oral law, the account which they 
give of its original, is as followeth. 

For they tell us, that the ſame time when God gave unto Moſes the 
law in mount Sinai, he gave unto him alſo the interpretation of it, com- 
manding him to commit the former to writing, but to deliver the other 
only by word of mouth, to be preſerved in the memories of men, and to 
be tran{mitted down by them trom generation to generation by tradition 
only ; and from hence the former is called the written, and the other the 
oral law. And to this day, all the determinations and dictates of the lat- 
ter, are term'd by the Zews conſtitutions of Ao/es from mount Siu, be- 
cauſe they do as firmly believe, that he received them all from God in 
his forty days converſe with him in that mount, as that he then received 
the written text it {elf : That on his return from this converſe, he brought 
both of theſe laws with him, and delivered them unto the people of Jae. 
in this manner. As ſoon as he was returned to his tent, he called Aaron 
thither unto him, and firit delivered to him the text, which was to be the 
written law, and aiter that the interpretation of it, which was the oral 
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law, in the ſame order as he received both from God in the mount. Then 
Aaron ariſing, and ſeating himſelf at the right hand of Moſes, Eleagar and 
Ithamar his ſons went next in, and being taught both theſe laws at the 
feet of the prophet, in the ſame manner as Aaron had been, they alſo aro: 
and ſeated themſelves, the one on the left hand of Moſes, and the other 
on the right hand of Aaron; and then the ſeventy elders, who conſtituted 
the Sanhedrim, or great ſenate of the nation, went in, and being taught 
by Mo/es both theſe laws in the ſame manner, they alfo ſeated themſelves 
in the tent; and then entered all ſuch of the people as were deſirous of 
knowing the law of God, and were taught it in the fame manner: after 
this Mo/es withdrawing, Aaron repeated the whole of both laws, as he 
had heard it from him, and alſo withdrew, and then Z/eazar and 1rha- 
mar repeated the fame, and on their withdrawing the ſeventy elders made 
the ſame repetition to the people then preſent ; ſo that each of them ha- 
ving heard both theſe laws repeated to them four times, they all had it 
thereby firmly fixed in their memories: And that then they diſperſed 
themſelves among the whole congregation, and communicated to all the 
people of 1/rael what had been thus delivered unto them by the prophet 
of God: That they did put the text into writing, but the interpretation 
of it they delivered down only by word of mouth to the ſucceeding gene- 
rations: That the written text contained the ſix hundred and thirteen 
precepts, into which they divide the law, and the unwritten interpreta- 
tions all the manners, ways and circumſtances, that were to be obſerved in 
the keeping of them: That after this, towards the end of the fortieth 
year from their coming up out of the land of Zg yp7, in the beginning of 
the eleventh month, (which fell about the middle of our Zanruary) Moſes 
calling all the people of 1/-ae/ together, acquainted them of the approach- 
ing time of his death, and therefore ordered, that if any of them had for- 
got aught of what he had delivered to them, they ſhould repair to him, 
and he would repeat to them anew what had flipp'd their memories, and 
farther explain unto them every difficulty and doubt which might ariſe in 
their minds concerning what he had taught them of the law of their God: 
And that hereon they applying to him, all the remaining time of his lite, 
that 1s, from the ſaid beginning of the eleventh month till the ſixth day of 
the twelfth month, was employed in inſtructing them anew in the text, 
which they call the written law, and in the interpretations of it, which 
they call the oral law: And that on the ſaid ſixth day having delivered to 
them thirteen copies of the written law, all copied out with his own hand, 
from the beginning of Geneſis to the end of Deuteronomy, one to each of 
the twelve tribes, to be kept by them throughout their generations, and 
the thirteenth to the Levites, to be laid up by them in the tabernacle be- 
fore the Lord, and having moreover then anew repeated the oral law t 
Zoſhua his ſucceſſor, he went on the ſeventh day up into mount Neb, and 
there died: That after his death Joſhua delivered the ſaid oral law to the 
elders, who after ſucceeded him, and they delivered it to the prophets, 
and the prophets tranſmitted it down from each other till it came to Je 
remiah, who delivered it to Baruch, and Baruch to Ezra, by whom 1. 
was delivered to the men of the great ſynagogue, the laſt of whom was 
Simon the Juſt : That by him it was delivered to Autigonus of Socho, and by 
him to 7% the ſon of Fochanan, and by him to 7% the fon of Yee, 
and by him to Nathan the Arbelite, and Jaſbuæ the ton of Perachiah, 15 
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by them to Judah the ſon of Tabbar, and Simeon the fon of Shatah, and 
by them to Shemaiah and Abtalion, and by them to Hillel, and by Hillel 
to Simeon his ſon, who is ſuppoſed to have been the fame that took 
our Saviour into his arms, when he was brought to the temple to be 
there preſented to the Lord at the time of his mother's purification, 
and by Simeon it was delivered to Gamaliel his fon, (the ſame at whole 
feet Paul was brought up) and by him to Simeon his fon, by him to Ga- 
maliel his ſon, and by him to Simeon his fon, and by him to Rabb: 
Judah Hakkadoſh his fon, who wrote it into the book which they call the 
Miſhnab. 

Bur all this is mere fiction, ſpun out of the fertile invention of the Tal- 
mudiſts, without the lealt foundation, either in ſcripture, or in any authen- 
tic hiſtory for it. But ſince all this is now made a part of the Jewiſb creed, 
and they do as firmly believe their traditions to have thus come from God 
in the manner I have related, as they do the written word it ſelf, and have 
now, as it were, wholly retolved their religion into theſe traditions, there 
is no underſtanding what their religion at preſent is without it. And it is 
for this reaſon that I have here inſerted it. 

Bur the truth of the matter is this. After the death of Simon the Juſt 
* there aroſe a ſort of men, whom they call the Tanuaim or the M:i/hnical 
doctors, that made it their buſineſs to ſtudy, and deſcant upon thoſe tra- 
ditions which had been received and allowed by &#zra, and the men-ot 
the great ſynagogue, and to draw inferences and conſequences from them, 
all which they ingrafted into the body of theſe ancient traditions, as if 
they had been as authentic as the other; which example being followed 
by thoſe who after ſucceeded them in this profeſſion, they continually ad- 
ded their own 1maginations to what they had received from thoſe that went 
before them, whereby theſe traditions becoming as a ſnow ball, the farther 
they rouled down from one generation to another, the more they gather- 
ed, and the greater the bulk of them grew. And thus it went on to the 
middle of the ſecond century after Chriſt, when Autoniuus Pins govern'd 
the Roman empire, by which time they found it neceſſary to put all theſe 
traditions into writing. For they were then grown to ſo great a number, 
and enlarged to fo huge a heap, as to exceed the poſſibility of being any 
longer preſerved by the memory of men. And beſides, on the ſecond de- 
jtruction which their countrey had undergone from the Romans a little 
betore, in the reign of Adrian the preceding emperor, molt of their lear- 
ned men having been cut off, and the chiefeſt of their ſchools broken up 
and diſſolved, and vait numbers of their people diſſipated and driven out 
of the land, the uſual method of preſerving their traditions had then in a 
great meaſure failed. And therefore there being danger, that under theſe 
diſadvantages they might be all forgotten and loſt, tor the preventing here- 
of it was reſolved, that they ſhould be all collected together and put into 
a book; and Rabb: Fudah the fon of Simeon, who from the reputed ſancti- 
LY of his life was called Hakkadoſh, that is, the holy, and was then rector 
of the ſchool, which they had at TZ eie in Galilee, and preſident of the 
Sanbedrim that there tat, undertook the work, and compiled it in {ix 
books, each conſiſting of ſeveral tracts, which all together make up the 
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number of ſixty three; in which, under their proper heads, he methodi— 
cally digeſted all that hitherto had been delivered to them of eur law, 
and their religion, by the tradition of their anceſtors. And this is the 
book called the Miſpnah, which book was forthwith received by the Ze; 
with great veneration throughout all their diſperſions, and hath ever lince 
been held in high eſteem among them; for their opinion of it is, that al 
the particulars therein contained were dictated by God himſelf to A. 
from mount ini, as well as the written word it ſelf, and con!cquently mut. 
be of the ſame divine authority with it, and ought to be as facrea, y oblerved 
And therefore, as ſoon as it was publiſhed, it became the {ubject ot the ſtu. 
dies of all their learned men, and the chiefeſt of them, both in dea and 
Babylonia, employed themſelves to make comments on it, and theſe wil, 
the Mi ſhnab make up both their Talmuds, that is, the Jernſalein Talis ud and 
the Babylouiſh Ialmud. Theſe comments they call the Gemara, i. e. The 
complement, becauſe by them the Miſhuah is fully explained, and the 
whole traditionary doctrine of their law and their religion completed, For 
the Miſhnah is the text, and the Gemara the comment, and both together 
is what they call the Ta/mud. That made by the Jews of Judea is called 
the Jeruſalem Talmud, and that made by the Zews of Babylonia is called 
the Babyloniſh Talmud, The former was completed about the year of our 
Lord three hundred, and is publithed in one large foho; the latter was 
publiſhed about two hundred years after, in the beginning of the uxth 
century, and hath had ſeveral edi ions ſince the invention of printing; U 
laſt publiſhed at Amſterdam is in twelve folio's. And in theſe two Talmud: 
(the law and the prophets being in a manner quite juſtled out by them) 15 
contained the whole of the Jewz/h religion that is now profeſſed among 
them. But the H yloniſb Talmud is that which they chiefly follow. Foz 
the other, that is, the Fern/alem Talmud, being obſcure and hard to be 
underſtood, is not now much regarded by them. But this and the MI. 
nah being the ancienteſt books which they have, (except the Chaldee para- 
phraies of 0zkelos and Jonathan) and both written in the language and 
ſtyle of the Fews of Judea, our countreyman Dr. Z2ghtfoot hath made ve- 
ry good uſe of them in explaining ſeveral places of the Ne Teſtament, by 
parallel phraſes, and fayings out of them. For the one being compoſed 
about the one hundred and fiftieth year of our Lord, and the other about 
the three hundredth, the idioms, proverbial ſayings, and praſcologies uicd 
in our Saviour's time, might very well be preſerved in them. Bur the 
other Talmud being written in the language and ſtyle of Babylonia, and not 
compiled till about the five hundredth year of our Lord, or as ſome will 
have it, much later, this cannot fo well ſerve for this purpoſe. However 
it is now the Alcorau of the Jews, into which they have reſolved all their 
faith and all their religion, although framed (almoſt with the fame impo- 
{ture as that of Mahomet) out of doctrines falſly pretended to be brought 
trom heaven. And in this book all, that now pretend to any learning, 
among them, place their {tudies; and no one can be a maſter in their 
{chools, or a teacher in their {ynagogues, who is not well inſtructed and 
verſed herein, that is, not only in the text, which is the Miſhual, but 
allo in the comment thereon, which is the Gemara. And this comment 
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the Miſhnah to which it is added, they think, doth truly complete 
and make up the whole of their religion, as fully and perfectly contain- 
ing all the doctrines, rules, and rites thereof, and therefore it is in their 
opinion the moſt deſerving of that name, which ſignifieth what completes, 
fills up, or perfects, for this is the meaning of the word in the Hebrew 
language. Out of this 7. almud Maimonides hath made an abſtract, con- 
taining only the reſolutions or determinations made therein on every 
caſe, without the deſcants, diſputes, fables, and other traſh, under which 
they lay buried in that vaſt load of rubbiſh. This work is entitled by him 
Tad Hachazakah, and is one of the completeſt digeſts of law that was cver 
made; I mean not as to the matter, but in reſpect only of the clearneſs of 
the ſtyle and method in which it is compoſed, the filthy mals of dirt from 
under which he dug it, and the comprehenſive manner in which he hath 
digeſted the whole. Others among them have attempted the like work, 
but none have been able to exceed or come nigh him herein. And for 
this and other of his writings he is deſervedly eſteemed the beſt author 
among them. They who profeſſed this ſort of learning, that is, taught and 
propagated theſe traditionary doctrines among them, have been diſtin- 
guiſhed by ieveral difterent titles and appellations, according to the difte- 
rent ages in which they lived. From the time of the men of the great ſy- 
nagogue to the publiſhing of the Mi/hnah, they were called“ 7 annaim, 
and they are the Miſhuical doctors, out of whoſe doctrines anc. traditions 
the Mihnah was compoſed. And from the time of the publiſhing of the 
Miſhnah, to the publiſhing of the Babylo::h Talmud, they wre called 
* Amoraim, and they are the Gemarical doctors, out of whoic doctrines 
and traditions the Gemara was compoſed. And for about an hundred 
years after the publiſhing of the Talmud they were called ' Sebur ui, and 
after that Geonzm. And theſe were the ſeveral claſſes in which tlie lear- 
ned men have been ranked, according to the ſeveral ages in ich they 
formerly lived. But for theſe later times the general name of Kabbi is that 
only whereby their learned men are called, there being no other title 
whereby they have been diſtinguiſhed for near ſeven hundred years paſt. 
For about the year 1040, all their ſchools in Meſopotamia, where only they 
enjoyed theſe high titles, being deſtroyed, and all their learned men thence 
expelled and driven out by the Mahometar princes, who then governed in 
thoſe parts, they have ſince that with the greateſt number of their people 
flocked into theſe weſtern parts, eſpecially into Main, France, and Eng- 
land. And from that time all theſe pompous titles, which they affected in 
the caſt, being here dropp'd, they have retained none other for their lear- 
| ed men from that time, but that of Rabbi, excepting only that thoſe of 
them who miniſter in their ſynagogues are called ' Chacams, 1. e. wile 
men. 


| Bur the ” great work of Egra was, his collecting together and ſetting 


| The word Tannaim hath its derivation from Tanah, which fegnifieth to deliver by tradition, and 
| 15 the ſame in Chaldee with Shanah in the Hebrew, from whence the word Miſhnah 7s derived. 

h 1. e. Dictators ; becauſe they dictated thoſe explications upon the Miſhnah wh:ch are contained in 
be Gemara. i 1. e. Opinioniſts, for they did not dictate any Doctrines, but only inferr'd o9:u:- 
ons by diſputation, and probable arguments, from what had been apbre dictated and received in te 
Miſhnah and Gemara. *. 6, The ſublime or excellent doctors; rh, were ſo called from 
*he ſublimity and excellency of their learning. | Chacam ite Hebrew language fignifierh a W'/e 
man. m Vide Buxtorfii Tiberiadem, cap. 11. 
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forth a correct edition of the holy ſcriptures, which he laboured much in, 
and went a great way in the perfecting of it. This both Chriſtians and 
Jews give him the honour of, and many of the ancient fathers attribute 
more to him, in this particular, than the Zews themſelves. For they hold 
that all the ſcriptures were loſt and deſtroyed in the Babylouiſh captivity, 
and that Ezra reſtored them all again by divine revelation. Thus faith 
Jreuæus, and thus lay * Tertullian, * Clemens Alexandrinus, * Baſil and 
others. But they had no other foundation for it, than that fabulous re- 
lation which we have of it in the 14* chapter of the ſecond apocryphal 
book of E/dras, a book too abſurd for the Romaniſts themſelves to re- 
ceive into their canon. Indeed in the time of Zo/zah, through the im- 
piety of the two preceding reigns of Manaſſeh and Ammon, the book of 
the law was ſo deſtroyed and loſt, that beſides that copy of it which H.. 
tiah found in the temple, there was then none other to be had. For the 
ſurpriſe which Hilbiah is ſaid to be in at the finding of it, and the grief 
which Jo/iah expreſſed at the hearing of it read, do plainly ſhew, that nci- 
ther of them had ever ſcen it before. And if the King, and the high- 
prieſt, who were both men of eminent piety, were without this part of 
holy ſcripture, it can ſcarce be thought that any one elſe then had it. But 
ſo religious a prince as King Joſiah could not leave this long unremedicd. 
By his order copies were forthwith written out from this original, and 
ſearch being made for all the other parts of holy ſcripture, both in the co“ 
leges of the ſons of the prophets, and all other places where they could be 
found, care was taken for tranſcripts to be made out of theſe allo, and 
thenceforth copies of the whole became multiplied among the people; a 
thoſe who were deſirous of knowing the law of their God, either writing 
them out themſelves, or procuring others to do it for them. So that tho 
within a few years after the holy city and temple were deſtroyed, and the 
authentic copy of the law, which was laid up before the Lord, was burnt 
and conſumed with them, yet by this time many copies both of the Jaw 
and the prophets, and all the other ſacred writings, were got into private 
hands, who carried them with them into their captivity. That Danis 
had a copy of the holy ſcriptures with him in Babylon it's certain; for he 
quotes the law, and alſo makes mention * of the propheſies of the prophe: 
Jeremiah, which he could not do had he never ſeen them. And in the 
vi* chapter of Eæra it is ſaid, that on the finiſhing of the temple in the 
ſixth year of Darius, the prieſts and the Levites were ſettled in their reſpe- 
ctive functions, according as it is written in the law of Moſes; but how could 
they do this according to the written law, if they had not copies of tha! 
law then among them? And this was near ſixty years before Eri came 
to Jeruſalem. And farther, in the viii“ chapter of Nehemiah, when thc 
people call'd for the law of Mo/es to have it read to them, they did no! 
pray Eæra to get it anew dictated unto him, but that he ſhould bring forth 
the book of the law of Mo/es, which the Lord had commanded to LV 
which plainly ſhews that the book was then well known to have been ex- 
tant, and not to need ſuch a miraculous expedient, as that of a divine re- 
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velation, for its reſtoration; and it would with many very much ſhock the 
faith of the whole, ſhould it be held, that it owed its preſent being to tuch 
a revival, it being obvious for ſceptical perſons in this cafe co object, that 
he who ſhould be ſaid thus to revive it, then forged the whole. All that 
Ezra did in this matter, was to get together as many copies of the facred 
writings as he could, and out of them all ſet forth a correct edition, in the 
performance of which he took care of theſe follow ing particulars. 

I. Hz corrected all the errors that had crept into theſe copies through 
the negligence or miſtakes of tranſcribers. For by comparing them one 
with the other, he found out the true reading, and ſet all at rights. M he- 
ther the Keri Cetib, that are in our preſent Febrew bibles, were of thetic 
corrections, I durſt not ſay ; the generality © of the Jew: writers tell us, 
that they were, and others among them hold them much ancienter, reter- 
ring them with abſurdity enough even as high up as the very times of the 
firſt writers of the books, in which they are found, as if they themſelves 
had deſignedly made theſe various readings for the ſake of ſome myſteries 
compriſed under them. It is moſt probable, that they had their original 
from the nuſtakes of the tranſcribers after the time of Ezra, and the ob- 
ſervations and corrections of the Maſorites made thereon. If any of them 
were of thoſe ancient various readings, which had been obſerved by Ezra 
himſelf in the comparing of thoſe copies he collated on this occaſion, and 
were by him aͤnnexed in the margin, as corrections of thoſe errors which 
he found in the text; it's certain thoſe could not be of that number, which 
are now in thoſe ſacred books, that were written by himſelf, or taken into 
the canon after this time. For there are Keri Cetibs in them as well as in 
the other books of the Hebrew ſcriptures. 

II. H collected together all the books of which the holy ſcriptures did 
then conſiſt, and diſpoſed them in their proper order, and ſettled the ca- 
non of ſcripture for his time. Theſe books he ” divided into three parts; 
1, the law; 2*”, the prophets; and, 3%, the Cetubim or Hagiozrapha, 
1. e. the holy writings ; which diviſion our Saviour himſelf takes notice of 
Luke XXiv. 44. where he ſaith, Theſe are the words which I ſ[pake unto 


you, white I was yet with you, that all things might be fulfilled which are 


written in the law, and in the prophets, and in the Pſalms, concerning me. 
For there by the Pfalms he means the whole third part called the Hagio- 
grapha. For that part beginning with the Pſalms, the whole was for that 
reaſon then commonly called by that name, as uſually with the Jeg the 
particular books are named from the words with which they begin. Thus 
with them Gene ſis is called Bereſhith, Exodus Shemoth, Leviticus Vaji- 
kra, &c. becauſe they begin with theſe Hebrew words. And Joſephus 
makes mention of this fame diviſion. For he faith in his firſt book againſt 
Apion, Me have only two and twenty books which are to be believed as of 
divine authority, of which five are the books of Moſes. From the death of 
Moſes to the reign of Artaxerxes, the ſon of Xerxes King of Perſia, the pro- 
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be Keri Cetib are varions readings in the Hebrew Lille. Keri ſignifeth that which is read, and 
Cetib that which is written, For where there are any ſuch various readings, the wrong reading is writ- 
ten in the text, (and that is called the Catib) and the true reading is written in the margin, and that 
25 called the Keri.) De Keri Cetib vide Arcanum punQationis Revelatum, lib. 1. cap. 7 
Buxtorfii vindicias veritatis Hebraice, Part. 2. cap. 4. & Waltoni Prolegom. S. F. 18, 19, Se. 
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[ phets, who were the ſucceſſors of Moſes, have written in thirteen books. 
[4 The remaiving four books contain hymns to God, and documents of life fi, 
the uſe of men. In which diviſion, according to him, the law contains, 
r. Geneſts, 2. Exodus, 3. Leviticus, 4. Number, 5. Deuteronomy; the wri— 
tings of the prophets, 1. Joſhua, 2. Judges, with Ruth, 3. Samuel, 4. Kings, 
5. 1/aiah, 6. Jeremiah with his Lamentations, 7. Ezekiel, 8. Daniel, 9. tho 
A twelve minor prophets, 10. Job, 11. Ezra, 12. Nehemiah, 13 Eſther ; and 
7 the Hagiograpba, I. the P/alms, 2. the Proverbs, 3. Eccleſiaſtes, 4. the Song 
bt r Solomon, which all together make two and twenty books. This“ diviſi- 
4 on was made for the fake of reducing the books to the number of thei; 
alphabet, in which are two and twenty letters. But at preſent” they rec- 
hon theſe books tobe twenty four, and diſpoſe of them in this order. Fr}, 
Ine law, which contains, 1. Gene/ts, 2. Exodus, 3. Leviticus, 4. Number, 
+. Deuteronomy; Secondly, The writings of the prophets, which they di- 
Y | vide into the former prophets, and the latter prophets; the books of the 
| former prophets are, 6. Joſhua, 7. Fndges, 8. Samuel, 9. Rings; and the 
books of the latter prophets are, 10. [/azah, ir. Jeremiah, 12. Ezekiel, and 
13. the twelve minor prophets; Thrrdly, The Hagiographa, which are, 
1.4. the P/alms, 15. the Proverbs, 16. Job, 17. the Song of Solomon, which 
they call the Song of Songs, 18. Rath, 19. the Lamentations, 20. Ecole ſia- 
ſtes, 21. Eſther, 22. Dantel, 23. Ezra, and, 24. the Chronicles, Under 
the name of Ezra they comprehend the book of Nehemiah. For the He- 
brews, and alſo the Greeks, anciently reckoned Ezra and Nehemiah but 
as one book; but * this order hath not been always obſerv'd among the 
Pervs, neither is it ſo now in all places. For there hath been great variety 
25 to this, and that not only among the 7ews, but allo among the Chriſti- 
aus, as well Greeks as Latius. But no variation herein is of any moment. 
or in what order ſoever the books are placed, they are ſtill the word of 
God, and no change as to this can make any change in that divine autho- 
rity which is flamped upon them. But all theſe books were not received 
to the canon of the holy ſcriptures in Z2ra's time. For Malachit, it's 
{uppoſed, lived after him, and in Nehemzah mention is made of 7addua as 
hish-prieſt, and of Darius Codomannus as King of Perſia, who were at leaf 
in hundred years after his time; and in the third chapter of the firſt book 
of Chronicles, the genealogy of the ſons of Zerubbabel is carried down for 
o many generations, as mult neceſſarily make it reach to the time of Ale. 
ai:der the Great ; and therefore this book could not be put into the ca- 
non, till after his time. It is moſt likely, that the two books of CHroni— 
cles, Ezra, Nehemiah and Eſther, as well as Malachi, were afterwards 
added in the time of Simon the Juſt, and that it was not till then, that the 
Jerwith canon of the holy ſcriptures was fully compleated. And indeed 
theſe laſt books ſeem very much to want the exactneſs and skill of E in 
their publication, they falling far ſhort of the correctneſs which is in the 
other part of the Hebrew ſcriptures. The five books of the law are di- 
vided * into fifty four ſections. This diviſion many of the Zews hold to 
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be one of the conſtitutions of Maſes from mount Sinai. But others with 

more likelihood of truth attribute it to Eęra. It was made for the uſe of 

their ſynagogues, and the better inſtructing of the people there in the law 

of God. For * cvery ſabbath day one of theſe ſections was read in their 

ſynagogues. And this, we are aſſured in the acts of the apoſtles, was done 

amonglt them Mold time, which may well be interpreted from the time 

of Ezra. They ended the laſt ſection with the laſt words of Deuterono- 

my on the ſabbath of the feaſt of tabernacles, and then begun anew with 

the firſt ſection from the beginning of Gere/rs the next ſabbath after, and 

ſo went round in this cicle every year. The number of theſe ſections was 

fifty four, becauſe in their intercalated years (a month being then added) 

there were fifty four ſabbaths. On other years they reduced them to the 

number of the ſabbaths, which were in thoſe years, by joyning two ſhort 

ones ſeveral times into one. For they held themſelves obliged to have the 

whole law thus read over in their ſynagogues every year, Till the time 

of the perſecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, they read only the law. * But 

then being forbid to read it any more, in the room of the fifty four ſecti- 

ons of the law, they ſubſtituted fifty four ſections out of the prophets, the 

reading of which they ever after continued. So that when the reading of 
the law was again reſtored by the Maccabees, the ſection which was read 

every ſabbath out of the law, ſerved for their firſt leſſon, and the ſection 

out of the prophets for their ſecond leſſon; and ſo it was practiſed in the 

time of the apoſtles. And therefore when Paul entered into the ſynagogue 

at Autiochia in Piſidia, it is ſaid, that he ſtood up to preach, after the 
reading of the law and the prophets, that is, after the reading of the firſt 
leſſon out of the law, and the ſecond leſſon out of the prophets. And in 
that very ſermon which he then preached, he tells them, hat the pro- 
phets were read at Jeruſalem every ſabbath-day, that is, in thoſe leſſons 

which were taken out of the prophets. 

TuEs x ſections were divided into verſes, which the Jews call Peſukim. 
They are marked out in the Hebrew bibles by two great points at the end 
of them, called from hence Soph-Paſik, i. e. The end of the verſe. If Ezra 
himſelf was not the author of this diviſion, (as moſt ſay) it was not long 
after him that it was introduced ; for certainly it was very ancient. It is 
molt likely it was invented for the ſake of the Targumziſts or Chaldee in- 
terpreters. For after the Hebrew language had ceaſed to be the mother. 
tongue of the Fews, and the Chaldee grew up into uſe among them in- 
ſtead of it, (as © was their caſe after their return from the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity) their uſage was, that in the publick reading of the law to the peo- 
ple, it was read to them firſt in the original Hebrew, and after that 
rendered by an interpreter into the Chaldee language, that ſo all might ful- 
ly underſtand the ſame. And this was done period by period. And there- 
fore, that theſe periods might be the better diſtinguiſhed, and the reader 
more certainly know how much to read at every interval, and the inter- 
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preter how much to interpret at every interval, there was a neceſſity that 
{ome marks ſhould be invented for their direction herein. The rule gi- 
ven in their ancient books, 1s, that in the law the reader was to read one 
verſe, and then the interpreter was to render the fame into the Chaldee; 
but that in the prophets the reader was to read three verſes together, and 
then the interpreter to render the {ame three verſes into Chaldee, in the 
ſame manner; which manifeſtly proves, that the diviſion of the ſcriptures 
into verſes muſt be as ancient, as the way of interpreting them into the 
Chaldee language in their ſynagogues; which was from the very time that 
ſynagogues were erected; and the ſcriptures publickly read in them after 
the Babyloniſh captivity. This was at firit done only in the law, (for til! 
the time of the Maccavees the law only was read in their ſynagogues) but 
afterwards, in imitation hereof, the fame was alſo done in the prophets, 
and the Hagiographa, eſpecially after that the prophets began allo to be 
publickly read among them, as well as the law; and from hence the divi- 
ion of the holy ſcriptures into verſes, it's moſt likely, was firſt made, but 
without any numerical figures annexed to them. The manner whereby 
they are now diſtinguiſned in their common Hebrew bibles is by the 
two great points, called Soph-Paſuk, above mentioned. But whether this 
was the ancient way, is by ſome made a queſtion. The objection raiſed 
2gainlt it is this: If the diſtinction of verſes was introduced for the fake 
of: the ( haldae interpreters in their ſynagogues, and muſt therefore be 
had as ancient as that way of interpreting the ſcriptures in them, it 
muſt then have place in their facred ſynagogical books. For none 
other were uſed, either by the readers, or their interpreters, in their 
publick aſſemblies. ; But it hath been anciently held as a rule among 
them, that any points or accents written into theſe ſacred books, pollute 
and prophane them: and therefore no copy, either of the law or the pro- 
phets, now uſed in their ſynagogues, hath any points oraccents written in it, 
To this l anſwer, Whatever may be the practice of the modern Fews, this 
is no rule to let us know. what was the ancient practice among them, ſince 
in many particulars they have varied from the ancient uſages, as they now 
do from each other, according to the different parts of the world in which 
they dwell. The divifion of the law and the prophets into verſes among 
the Fews, is certainly very ancient. For mention is made of them in the 
Miſhua; and that the reaſon of this diviſion was for the direction of the 
readers, and the Chaldee interpreters, is alſo there implied. And there- 
fore, ſuppoſing ſuch a diviſion for this ule, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
there muſt have been ſome marks to ſet it out, otherwite it could not have an- 
fwered the end intended. Thoſe that fay theſe verſes were diſtinguiſhed 


by a ſet number of lines of which they conſiſted, ſeem not to have conli- 


dered, that a line often ends in an imperfect ſenſe, and in the middle of 
a ſentence. And therefore a diviſion into verſes this way could not ſerve 
he end for which the Miſhua makes mention of them, that is, for the di- 
rection. of the readers and Chaldee interpreters in their ſynagogues. For 
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there could be no true reading, or true interpreting, if the ſtop were made 
otherwiſe than at the end of a full ſentence. And therefore if the diſtin- 
ction of verſes in their ſacred ſynagogical books were anciently diſcerna- 
ble only by lines, it could be no otherwiſe according to the manner in 
which Maimonides ſays they were written, than by ending of the laſt line 
of the verſe in a break. For that ” author out of the Talmud tells us, That 
the parchments on which they were written were to be of ſix hands 
breath, and of as many in length, and the writing of them to be in ſix 
columns, each column being of an hands breadth ; and that each line in 
theſe columns was to contain thirty of their letters. And therefore if a 
break were made where the laſt line of the verſe ended, and the next 
verſe were begun with a new line, this would, I acknowledge, be ſuffici- 
ent to ſet out the diſtinction of theſe verſes, and make them fully anſwer 
the end intended; but there are two exceptions againſt it. The firſt is, 
that ſuch breaks could not always be made, becauſe ſometimes the verſe 
might be run out to the end of the laſt line, and fo leave no ſpace at all for 
a break, and then there could no diſtinction at all be made this way, be- 
tween that verſe and the next. And the ſecond is, that thoſe who hold 
this opinion, that the verſes were to be reckoned by lines, allow only two 
of the lines above mentioned to a verſe; but there are many verſes which 
cannot be written in fewer than five or ſix of thoſe lines. It is moſt like- 
ly, that anciently the writing of thoſe books was in long lines, from one 
ſide of the parchment to the other, and that the verſes in them were di- 
ſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner, as the Stichi afterwards were in the Greek 
bibles. For the manner of their writing thoſe Sz2zchz at firſt was, to allow 
a line to every Jzzchxs, and there to end the writing where they ended 
the Stichus, leaving the reſt of the line void in the fame manner as a line 
is left at a break. But this loſing too much of the parchment, and ma- 
king the book too bulky; for the avoiding of both theſe inconveniencies, 
the way afterwards was to put a point at the end of every Szzchus, and ſo 
continue the writing, without leaving any part of the line void as before. 
And in the ſame manner, I conceive, the Pe/#ukim, or verſes of the He- 
brew bibles, were anciently written. At firſt they allowed a line to every 
verſc ; and a line drawn from one fide of the parchment to the other, of 
the length as above mentioned, was ſuthcient to contain any verſe that is 
now in the Hebrew bible. But many verſes falling ſhort of this length, 
they found the ſame inconveniencies, that the Greeks after did in the firſt 
way of their writing their J7zzchz, and therefore came to the ſame remedy ; 
that is, they did put the two points above-mentioned (which they call $9ph 
Paſuk) at the place where the former verſe ended, and continued the wri- 
ting of the next verſe in the ſame line, without leaving any void ſpace at 
all therein. And ſo their manner hath continued ever ſince, excepting 
only that between their ſections, as well the ſmaller as the greater, there 
is ſome void ſpace left to make the diſtinction between them. And I am 
the more inclined to think this to be the truth of the matter, that is, that 
anciently the verſes of the Hebrew bible were ſo many lines therein, be- 
cauſe among the ancients of other nations, about the ſame time, the lines 
in the writings of proſe authors, as well as of poets, were termed verſes ; 
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and hence it is that we are told, that Zoroaſtres's works contained two 
millions of verſes, and * Ariftorle's four hundred forty five thouſand two 
hundred and ſeventy, tho' neither of them wrote any thing but in proſe ; 
and ſo alſo we find the writings " of Tliy, of Origen, of Latffantins, 
and others, who were all proſe-writers, reckoned by the number of ver- 
ſes, which could be no other than ſo many lines. And why then might 
not the bible verſes anciently have been of the fame nature alſo? I mean 
when written in long lines as aforeſaid. But the long lines often occa- 
ſioning that in reading to the end of one verſe they loſt the beginning of 
the next, and ſo often did read wrong, either by skipping a line, or begin- 
ning the ſame again; for the avoiding of this they came to the way of. 
writing in columns, and in ſhort lines, as is above-mentioned. But all thi« 

mean of their ſacred ſynagogical books. In their common bibles they 
are not tied up to ſuch rules, but write and print them ſo, as they may 
beſt ſerve for their inſtruction and convenience in common uſe, If the 
Jews at preſent, in their ſynagogical books, leave out the two point: 
Soph Paſik at the end of the verſes, it proceeds from their wreſting the 
rule above-mentioned, againſt putting points or accents into their ſacred 
books; to a too rigorous meaning. For by thoſe points therein mentioned 
ſeem to be underſtood no other points than the vowel points, and ſuch 
others as affect the text in the reading. But theſe two points at the end of 
every verſe only terminate the period, without affecting at all either the 
words or the letters. But it is no new thing for the Zews, out of an over 


ſuperſtitious interpretation of their traditions, to make innovations in their 


ancient uſages, eſpecially while they had their ſchools and univerſities in 
* Meſopotamia, and there held their ſynedrial and conſiſtorial aſſemblies of 
their Rabbi's, in which they hammer'd their law, and alfo their ancient 
traditions, by a vaſt number of new conſtitutions, and new determinations, 
into what form they pleaſed. 

Bur the diviſion of the holy ſcriptures into chapters, as we now have 
them, is of a much later date. The P/a/ms indeed were always divided 
as at preſent. For St. Paul, in his ſermon at Autioch in Piſidia, quotes 
the ii Palm. But as to the reſt of the holy ſcriptures, the diviſion of 
them into ſuch chapters as at preſent, is what the ancients knew nothing 
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f Plin. lib. 3. c. 1. t Diogenes Laertius in vita Atiſtotelis. v Aſconius Pedia- 
nus Ciceronis verba citat verſ# à primo octingenteſimo quinqnazeſins, &c. Hieronymus in 
catalogo ſcriptorum eccleſiaſticorum, & alibi. Hieronymus in epiſtola 124 ad Damaſum. 

Cornelius Nepos in Epaminonda. In hoc volumine vitas excellentium virorum complurium 
concludere conſtituimus, quorum ſeparatim multis millibus verſuum complures ſeriptores ante 
nos explicarunt. Aud Joſephus zells ws, in the concluſion of his Antiquities, that this work of his 
contained twenty books, and ſixty thouſand 5152: or verſes. For the Greek ci is the ſame with 
the Latin verſus, and both the ſame originally with what we call a line in writing. For verſus pre- 
Perc) is a line, whether in proſe or verſe, and is ſo called a vertendo, becauſe the writer, when be i. 
got to the end of one line, turns back his hand and begins the next, and ſo doth the reader alſo his eye 
from the end of one line to the beginning of the next. Vide Menagii obſervationes in Diogenes Laertii, 
lib. 2. n. 24. Jerom alſo, in his preface before his Latin verſion of the book of Daniel, faith, that Metho- 
dias, Euſebius, and Apollinarius anſwered the objections of Porphyry againſt the ſeriptares, multis 


verſuum millibus, 7. e. by many thouſands of verſes; 2haz is, lines, fur they all wrote in proſe. 


y Maimonides in libro legis, cap. 7. z They had theſe ſchools at Naerda, Sora, and Pombedi- 
tha in Meſopotamia, till about the year of our Lord 1040, when they were driven out thence by the Ma- 
hometan prences that reigned in thoſe parts. Ads xiii. 33. Þ» The Greek bibles among chriſti- 
ans anciently had their Tir>O and 1:24am, but the intent of them was rather ty Point out the ſum er 
contents of the text, than to divide the books ; and they were vaſily different from the preſent chap- 
ters. For many of them contained only a very few verſes, and ſame of them no gore than one, 
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of © Some attribute it to Stephen Langton, who was archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury in the reigns of King John and King Henry III. his fon. But the 
true author of this invention was Hugo de Santo Caro, who being from a 
Dominican monk advanced to the dignity of a cardinal, and the firſt of 
that order that was ſo, is commonly call'd Hugo Cardinalis. The whole 
occaſion and hiſtory of this matter, and the progreſs of it to the ſtate it is 
now in, is as followeth. 

Tris * Cardinal Hugo, who flouriſhed about the year 1240, and died 
in the year 1262, had laboured much in the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, 
and made a comment on the whole of them. Tlie carrying on of this 
work adminiſtred to him the occaſion of inventing the firſt concordance 
that was made of the holy ſcriptures, that is, that of the vulgar Latin bi- 
ble. For conceiving that ſuch an {zdex of all the words and phraſes in the 
holy ſcriptures would be of great uſe, for the attaining of a better under- 
ſtanding of them, he projected a ſcheme for the making of it, and forth- 
with ſet a great number of the monks of his order on the collecting of 
the words under their proper claſſes, in every letter of the alphabet, in or- 
der to this deſign; and by the help of ſo many hands he ſoon brought it 
to what he intended. This work was afterwards much improved by thoſe 
who followed him, eſpecially by Arlottus Thuſcus, and Conradus Halberſta- 
dis, the former a Franciſean, and the other a Dominican friar, who both 
lived about the end of the ſame century. But the whole end and aim of 
the work being for the eaſier finding of any word or paſſage in the holy 
ſcriptures ; to make it anſwer this purpoſe, the cardinal found it neceſſary 
in the firſt place to divide the books into ſections, and the ſections into 
under-diviſions, that by theſe he might the better make the references, 
and the more exactly point out in the Iadex, where every word or 
paſſage might be found in the text. For till then every book of the holy 
ſcriptures, in the vulgar Latin bibles, was without any diviſion at all; and 
therefore had the Iudeæ referred only to the book, the whole book per- 
chance muſt have been read over, e'er that could be found which was 
ſought for. But by referring to it by this diviſion and ſub-diviſion, it was 
immediately had at firſt ſight. And theſe ſections are the chapters which 
the bible hath ever ſince been divided into. For on the publithing of this 
concordance, the uſefulneſs of it being immediately diſcerned, all coveted 
to have it, and for the ſake of the uſe of it, all divided their bibles in the 
ſame manner as Hugo had done. For the references in the concordance 
being made by theſe chapters, and the ſub-diviſions of them, unleſs their 
bibles were fo divided too, the concordance would be of no uſe to them. 
And thus this diviſion of the ſeveral books of the bible into chapters had 
its original, which hath ever ſince been made uſe of in all places, and 
among all people, wherever the bible it ſelf is uſed in theſe weſtern parts 
of the world. But the ſub-diviſion of the chapters was not then by verſes 
as now. Hugo's way of ſub-dividing them was by the letters A. B. C. D. 
E. F. G. placed in the margin at an equal diſtance from each other, ac- 
cording as the chapters were longer or ſhorter. In long chapters all theſe 
ſeven letters were uſed; in others fewer, according as the length which 
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the chapters were of did require. For the ſub-diviſion of chapters by ver- 
ſes, which is now in all our bibles, was not introduced into them till ſome 
ages after, and then it was from the Jews that the uſe hereof, as now 
among us, firſt had its original on this occaſion. About * the year 1430 
there lived here among the weſtern 7ews a famous Rabbi, called by ſome 
Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, by others Rabbi Iſaac Nathan, and by many by 
both theſe names, as if he were firſt called by one of them, and then by x 
change of it by the other. This Rabbi being much converſant with the 
chriſtians, and having frequent diſputes with their learned men about reli— 
gion, he thereby came to the knowledge of the great uſe which they made 
of the Latin concordance compoſed by Cardinal Hugo, and the benefit 
which they had thereby, in the ready finding of any place in the ſcriptures, 
that they had occaſion to conſult; which he was ſo much taken with, that 
he immediately ſet about the making of ſuch a concordance to the Hebre:y 
bible for the uſe of the ZFews. He began this work in the year of our 
Lord 1438, and finiſhed it in the year 1445, ſo that he was juſt ſeven years 
in the compoſing of it. And the ſirſt publiſhing of it happening about the 
time that printing was firſt invented, it hath ſince that time undergone ſe- 
veral editions from the preſs. That which was printed at Ba by Bux- 
tor f the ſon, anno 1632, is the beſt of them. For Buxtor f the father had 
taken great pains about it to make it more correct and complete; and 
Buxtorf the ſon added alſo his labours to thoſe of his father for the per- 
fecting of it, and publiſhed it with both their improvements in the year 
have mentioned; and by reaſon of the advantages it hath received here- 


from, it deſervedly hath the reputation of being the perfecteſt and beſt book 


of its kind that is extant; and indeed is ſo uſeful for the underſtanding of 


the Hebrew ſcriptures, that no one who employs his ſtudies this way can 


well be without it, it being the beſt dictionary as well as the beſt concor- 
dance to them. In the compoling of this book, Rabbi Nathan finding it 
neceſſary to follow the ſame diviſion of the ſcriptures into chapters, which 
Hugo had made in them, it had the like effects as to the Hebrew bibles, 
that Hugs had as to the Latzn, that is, it cauſed the ſame divition to be 
made in all the Hebrew bibles, which were afterwards either written out, 
or printed for common uſe. For this concordance being found of excel- 
lent uſe among thoſe for whom 1t was made, they were forced to comply 
with this diviſion for the ſake of having the benefit of it. For the refe— 
rences in Nathan's concordance being every where by chapters, accordin 

to Hugo's diviſion, they could no otherwiſe have the benefit of finding in 
their bibles the places referred to, than by dividing them into the ſame chap- 
ters alſo. And from hence the diviſion of the ſcriptural books into chap- 
ters firſt came into the Hebrew bibles. But Nathan, tho' he followed Hugo 
in the diviſion of the ſcriptural books into chapters, yet did not ſo in the 
diviſion of the chapters by the letters A. B. C. Sc. in the margin, but re- 
fined upon him in this matter by introducing a better uſage, that is, by 
uſing the diviſion which was made by verſes. This diviſion I have thewn 
was very ancient, but it was till now without any numbers put to the ver- 
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ſes. This was firſt done by Rabbi Nathan for the ſake of his concordance. 
For therein all his references being by the chapters and verſes, as there 
was a neceſſity, that thoſe who uſed this concordance, ſhould have their 
bibles thus divided into chapters and verſes alſo, fo was it, that both ſhould 
be numbered in them. For it was by the numbers of the chapters and 
verſes that they were to find the places ſought for, in the ſame manner 
as is now practiſed in our Eagliſh concordances, as in Newman's, which is 
by much the beſt and perfecteſt of all that are extant. The numbering 
therefore of the verſes in the chapters, and the quoting of the paſſages in 
every chapter by the verſes, inſtead of doing it by letters at an equal di- 
{tance in the margin, was Nathan's invention; in all things elſe he fol- 
lowed the pattern which Hugo had ſet him. But it is to be obſerved, that 
he did not number the verſes any otherwiſe than by affixing the numerical 
letters in the margin at every fifth verſe. And this hath been the uſage of 
the Jews in all their Here bibles ever ſince, till of late Athias a Few of 
Amſterdam, in his two fair and correct editions of the Hebrew bible prin- 
ted by him in that city, the firſt in the year 1661, and the other in the 
year 1667, hath varied herefrom in two particulars, For, 1, he hath in- 
troduced into theſe editions the uſe of the Indian figures; and 2, hath 
placed them at every verſe, where the numerical Hebrew letters are not; 
ſo that continuing the numerical Hebre letters as formerly, at every fifth 
verſe, he hath put the Iudian figures at all the reſt. Before this we were 
to number from every fifth verſe, to find any intermediate verſe between 
that and the next fifth. Whether the Zews will follow this new way in 
their future editions I know not, but this I know, that this ſecond edi- 
tion of Athias's Hebrew bible is the moſt correct, as well as the moſt con- 
venient and beſt fitted for uſe of any that have been as yet ſet forth. Af 
ter Rabbi Nathan had brought in this uſe of numbering the verſes, and 
quoting by them what was in every chapter, this ſoon appeared to be a 
much better way, than the quoting of what is in them by the letters 
A. B. C. Sc. ſet in the margin. And therefore * YVatablus having from this 
pattern publiſhed a Latin bible with the chapters ſo divided into verſes, 
and the verſes ſo numbered, this example hath been followed in all other 
editions, that have been ſince fet forth. And all that have publiſhed con- 
cordances, as well as other writers, have ever fince that time quoted 
the ſcriptures by the number of chapters and verſes according to this divi- 
ſion. So that as the Zews borrowed the diviſion of the books of the ho- 
ly ſcriptures into chapters from the Chriſtians, in like manner the Chriſti- 
ans borrowed that of the chapters into verſes from the Fews. And thus 
they have helped each other to make the preſent editions of the bible 
much more convenient for common uſe than otherwiſe they would have 
been. And Robert Stephanus, taking an hint from hence, made a like 
diviſion of the chapters of the New Teſtament into verſes alſo, and for the 
fame reaſon as Rabbi Nathan had done ſo before him as to the O14 Te. 


ſtament, that is, for the fake of a concordance, which he was then com- 


poſing for the Greek Teſtament, and which was afterwards printed by Hen- 
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ry Stephanus his ſon, who gives this account hereof in his preface to thay 
concordance. Since that, this diviſion of the holy ſcriptures by chap. 
ters and verſes, and the quoting of all paſſages in them by the numbers of 
both, hath grown into ule every where among us in theſe weſtern parts; 
ſo that not only all Latin bibles, but all Greet bibles alſo, and all others that 
have been printed in any of the modern languages, have followed this di 
vition. And the uſefulneſs of it from the firſt time it was introduced, recon. 
ciled all men thereto. And thus that diviſion of the holy ſcriptures into 

chapters and verſes, which is now every where in uſe, had its original. 
III. Tas third thing which Zzra did about the holy ſcriptures in his 
edition of them, was, He added in ſeveral places throughout the book: 
of this edition, what appeared neceſſary for the illuſtrating, connecting or 
completing of them; wherein he was aſſiſted by the ſame ſpirit, by which 
they were at firſt wrote; of this fort we may reckon the laſt chapter of 
Denteronomy, Which giving an account of the death and burial of Moe, 
and of the ſucceſſion of Zo/pna after him, it could not be written by Mz. 
{es himſelf, who undoubtedly was the penman of all the reſt of that book. 
It ſeems molt probable, that it was added by Ezra at this time. And {uch 
alſo may we reckon the ſeveral interpolations, which occur in many place: 
of the holy ſcriptures. For that there are ſuch interpolations is unde- 
niable, there being many paſſages through the whole ſacred writ, which 
create dithculties that can never be ſolved without the allowing of them. 
As for inſtance, Ger. x1. 6. It's remarked on Abraham's coming into the 
land of Canaan, that the Canaanites were then zn the land, which is not 
likely to have been ſaid till after the time of Moſes, when the Canaanites 
being extirpated by Fo/hua were then no more in the land. And, Ges. 
Xxii. 14. we read, As it is ſaid, to this day, in the mount of the Lord it 
ſhall be ſeen. But mount Moriah (which is the mount there ſpoken of) 
was not called the mount of the Lord till the temple was built on it, ma- 
ny hundred years after. And this being here ſpoken of it as a proverbial 
ſaying, that obtained among the 1/rae/ztes in after-ages, the whole ſtyle 
of the text doth manifeſtly point at a time after Mo/es, when they were 
in poſſeſſion of the land in which this mountain ſtood. And therefore both 
theſe particulars prove the words cited to have been an interpolation. 
Gen. XXXvi. 3. it is written; And theſe are the Kings that reigned in the 
and of Edom, before there reigned any King over the land of Iſrael. Which 
could not have been ſaid, till after there had been a King in 1/ael, and 
therefore they cannot be Mo/es's words, but muſt have been interpolated 
afterwards. Exod. xvi. 35. the words of the text are; And the children 
of Iſrael did eat manna forty years, till they came to a land inhabited. 
They did eat manna till they came unto the borders of the land of Ca- 
naan. But Mo/es was dead before the manna ceaſed, and therefore theſe 
cannot be his words, but mult have been inſerted afterwards. Deuteron. 
11. 12. it is ſaid, The Horims alſo dwelt in Seir before time, but the chil- 
dren of Eſau ſucceeded them, when they had deſtroyed them before them, 
and dwelt in their ſtead, as Iſrael did unto the land of his poſſeſſion, 
which the Lord gave unto him. Which could not have been written by 
Moſes, Iſrael having not till after his death entered into the land of his 
polleſlion, which the Lord gave unto them. Dexreron. iii. 11. it is laid, 
Only Og King of Baſhan remained of the remnant of giants; behold his bed. 
 flead was a bedſtead of iron. Is it not in Rabbah of the children of Am: 
| mon? 
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mon? The whole ſtyle and {train of which text, eſpecially that of the 
laſt clauſe of it, plainly ſpeaks 1t to have been written a long while after 
that King was flain. And therefore it could not be written by Moſes, 
who died within five months after. In the ſame chapter, ver. 14, it is {aid, 
Jair She Son of Manafleh 700k all the countrey of Argob unto the caſts of 
Geſhuri and Maacathi, and called them after his own name Baſhan-Havoth- 
Jair unto this day. Where the phraſe, unto this day, {peaks a much grea- 
ter diſtance of time after the fact related, than thoſe few months, in 
which Mo/es ſurvived after that conqueſt; and therefore what is there 
written muſt have been inſerted by ſome other hand, than that of Moſes, 
long after his death. And in the book of Proverbs, (which was certain- 
ly King Solomon's) in the beginning of the 25" chapter it is written, T heſe 
are the proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah King of Judah 
copied out. Which mult certainly have been added many ages after S 
mon. For Hezekiah was of the twelfth generation in deſcent from him. 
Many more inſtances of ſuch interpolated paſſages might be given. For 
throughout the whole ſcriptures they have been frequently caſt in by way 
of parentheſis, where they have appeared neceſſary for the explaining, 
connecting, or illuſtrating the text, or the ſupplying what was wanting in 
it. But thoſe already mentioned are ſufficient to prove the thing. Of 
which interpolations undoubtedly &zra was the author, in all the books 
which paſſed his examination, and Simon the Fauſt in all the reſt, which 
were added afterwards. For they all ſeem to refer to thoſe latter times. 
But theſe additions do not detract any thing from the divine authority of 
the whole, becauſe they were all inſerted by the direction of the ſame Ho- 
ly Spirit which dictated all the reſt. This, as to Zzra, is without diſpute, 
he being himſelf one of the divine pen-men of the holy {criptures. For he 
was molt certainly the writer of that book in the O4 Teſtament which 
bears his name, and 1s upon good grounds ſuppoſed to be the author of 
two more, that is, of the two books of Chronicles, as perchance alſo he 
was of the book of Eſther. And if the books written by him be of divine 
authority, why may not every thing elſe be fo, which he hath added to a- 
ny of the reſt, ſince there is all reaſon for us to ſuppoſe, that he was as 
much directed by the Holy Spirit of God in the one, as he was in the other? 
The great importance of the work proves the thing. For as it was neceſ- 
ſary for the church of God that this Work ſhould be done; ſo alſo was it 
neceſſary for the work, that the perſon called thereto ſhould be thus afſliſted 
in the completing of it. 

IV. He changed the old names of ſeveral places that were grown obſo- 
lete, putting inſtead of them the new names, by which they were at that 
time called, that the people might the better underſtand what was written. 
Thus, Ger. xiv. 14. Abraham is ſaid to have purſued the Kings, who car. 
ried Lot away captive, as far as Dan, whereas the name of that place was 
Laiſh, till the Nanztes, long after the Death of Ao/cs, poſſeſſed themiclves 
of it, and called it Dan, after the name of Dan their father, And there- 
fore it could not be called Dau in the original copy of Ao ſes, but that 
name muſt have been put in afterwards inſtead of that of Lai on this re- 
view. And ſo in ſeveral places in Geze/7s, and alſo in Nets, we find 
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mention made of Hebron, whereas the name of that city was K:riath Arh 
till Caleb, having obtained the poſſeſſion of it after the diviſion of the 
land, called it Hebron, after the name of Hebron one of his ſons; and there. 
forc that name could not be in the text, till placed there long after the 
time of Moſes, by way of exchange for that of Kirzath Arba; which it i, 
not to be doubted was done at the time of this review. And many other 
like examples of this may be given, whereby it appears, that the ſtudy of 
thoſe who governed the church of God in thoſe times, was to render the 
ſcripture as plain and intelligible to the people, as they could, and not t 
hide and conceal any of it from them. 

V. Hr wrote out the whole in the Chaldee character. For that having 
now grown wholly into uſe among the people after the Babyloniſh capti. 
vity, he changed the old Hebrew character for it, which hath ſince that 
time been retained only by the Samaritans, among whom it is preſerved 
even to this day. This was the old P/ænician character, from which the 
Greeks borrow'd theirs. And the old {onzan alphabet bears ſome ſimili. 
tude to it, as Scaliger ſhews in his notes upon Ex/ebins's Chronicon. In 
this Maſes and the prophets recorded the ſacred oracles of God, and in 
this the finger of God himſelf wrote the ten commandments in the two 
tables of ſtone. There are ſome, I acknowledge, who ſtrenuouſly contend 
for the antiquity of the preſent Hebrew letters, as if they, and none other, 
had always been the ſacred character, in which the holy ſcriptures were 
written, and that the Samaritan was never in uſe for this purpoſe, but on- 
ly among the Samaritans, who in oppoſition (ſay they) to the Jews, on 
the rite of that enmity which was between them, wrote out the law of 
Aofes, (which is the only ſcripture they receive) in this character different 
from them. Were we to judge of facred things by their external beauty, 
we ſhould concur with this opinion. For the Chaldee character is one of 
the beautifulleſt, and the Samaritan the uncoutheſt, and the moſt uncapa- 
ble of calligraphy, of all that have been uſed among the different nations 
ofthe world. But the opinion of molt learned men, and upon good grounds, 
1s on the other fide; for there are many old 7ew/h ſhekels ſtill in be- 
ing, and others of the ſame ſort are frequently dug up in Judea, with this 


in{cription on them in S amaritan letters, Feruſalem Kedoſhah, i. e. Fer 


/alem the holy, which inſcription ſhews, that they could not be the coin 


either of the 1/rae/ztes of the ten tribes, or of the Samaritans, who after 
ſucceeded them in their land. For neither of them would have put the name 
of Jeruſalem upon their coin, or ever have called it the holy city. Theſe 
pieces therefore muſt have been the coin of thoſe of the two tribes be 
fore the captivity, and this proves the Samaritan character to be that which 
was chen in uſe among them. And it cannot be ſaid, that theſe ſhekels 
are counterfeited by modern hands. For Rabbi Mo/es Ben Nachman tells 
us of ſeveral which he met with in his time, that had this inſcription up- 
on them in Samaritan letters, who lived about five hundred years ſince. 
And therefore it mult follow, that the preſent Hebrew character was in- 
troduced among the 7ews after the Babhylouiſh captivity, and the genera! 
teſtimony of the ancients is, that it was Eæræ that did firſt put the holy 
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ſcriptures into it, on the review which he made of them on his coming to 
Jeruſalem. Enuſebins in his Chronicon tells us ſo, and St. Jerome doth 
the ſame, and ſo do alſo both the Talmud; and the generality of learned 
men, as well among the Jews as chriſtians, hold to this opinion. Capel- 
Jas hath written a tract for it, and Buxtorf the ſon another againſt it. They 
who ſhall think fit to read them, will ſee all that can be ſaid on either ſide, 
But I think the argument which is brought from the ſhekels cannot be an- 
ſwered. But 

VI. Wux TER £2ra, on this review, did add the vowel points which 
are now in the Hebrew bibles, is an harder queſtion to be decided. It 
went without contradiction in the affirmative, till Elias Levita a German 
Jeu wrote againſt it, about the beginning of the reformation. Buxtorf 
the father endeavoured to refute his arguments. But Capellus, a prote- 
ſtant divine of the French church, and profeſſor of Febrew in their uni- 
verſity at Famur, hath in a very elaborate diſcourſe made a thorough re- 
ply to all that can be ſaid on this head, and very ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the 
contrary. Buxtorf the ſon, in vindication of his father's opinion, hath 
written an anſwer to it; but not with that ſatisfaction to the learned world, 
as to hinder the generality of them from going into the other opinion. I 


ſhall here firſt ſtate the queſtion, and then enquire on which ſide of it the 


truth lieth. 

Axp firſt, as to the ſtate of the queſtion, it is to be obſerved, that it is 
upon another foot among us chriſtians, than it is among the Fews. For 
among them it is a principle agreed on of both ſides, and which Eliar Le- 
vita comes in unto as much as any of the reſt, that the reading, as now 
fix'd and ſettled by the vowel points in all the books of holy ſcripture, is 
the true, genuine, and authentick reading, as it came from the ſacred pen- 
men themſelves of the faid books, and conſequently is as much of divine 
authority as the letters, only the latter were written, and the other deli- 
vered down only by oral tradition. The queſtion therefore between them 
is only about the time when this reading was firſt marked, and expreſſed 
in their bibles, by the preſent vowel points. This, Elias and his followers 
fay, was not done till after the finiſhing of the Talmud, about five hundred 
years after Chriſt; but that till then the true reading, as to the vowels, 
was preſerved only by oral tradition. But others of them hold (and this 
is the prevailing opinion among them) that the reading by oral tradition 
wes only till the time of Ezra, and that ever fince it hath been written 
down and expreſſed by the vowel points affixed to the letters, in the fame 
manner as we now have them. So that the controverſy among them is 
not about the truth and authority of the reading, according to the pre- 
ſent punctuation, (for they all hold this to be the very fame which was di- 
ctated with the word it ſelf, by the Holy Spirit of God from the begin- 
ning) but about the antiquity of the figures and points, whereby it is 
marked and fixed in their preſent bibles. But among us chriſtians, who 
have no regard to what the Fews tell us of their oral tradition, and their 
preſerving of the true reading of the ſcriptures by it, the queſtion is about 
the authority of the reading it ſelf; that is, whether the vowel points 
were affixed by Ezra, and therefore of the ſame divine authority with the 
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reſt of the text, or elſe invented ſince by the Few critics, called the 
Maforites; and whether therefore they may not, as being of human ay. 
thority only, be altered and changed, where the analogy of grammar, the 
ſtyle of the language, or the nature of the context, or any thing clic, fl;a!l 
give reaſon for a better reading. A nd this being the {tate of the queſtion 
as it is now in debate among chriſtians, that ſide of it, which I have here 
laſt mentioned, is that which is now generally held for the truth, and theſe 
following arguments make ſtrongly tor it. 

1. Tut ſacred books made ule of among the Jews, in their ſynagogues 
" have ever been, and {till are, without the vowel points, which could not 
have hapned had they been placed there by Zzra, and c onlequcntly been 
of the ſame authority with the letters. For had they been ſo, they Would 
certainly have been preſerved in the ſynagogues with the ſame care as the 
reſt of the text. There can ſcarce any other re aſon be given why they 
were not admitted thither, but that when the holy ſcriptures began firſt to 
be publickly read to the people in their {ynagogues, there were no {uch 
yowel points then in being, and that when they afterwards came in ute, 
being known to be of an human invention, they were for that reaſon ne- 
ver thought fit to be added to thoſe ſacred copies, which were looked on 
as the true repreſentatives of the original; and therefore they have becn 
ever kept with the ſame care, in the ark or ſacred cheſt of the ſynagogue, 
as the original draught of the law of Mo/es anciently was in the ark or fu. 
cred cheſt of the tabernacle, which was prepared for it; and they are {ill 
ſo kept in the ſame manner among them even to this day. 

2. Tx ancient various readings of the ſacred text called Ker; Ceth, 
are all about the letters, and none about the vowel points, which ſeems 
manifeſtly to prove, that the vowel points were not anciently in being, or 
elſe were not then looked on as an authentic part of the text. For if they 
had, the variations of theſe would certainly have been taken notice of, as 
well as thoſe of the letters. 

3. Taz ancient Cabbaliſts draw none of their myſteries from the vowel 
points, but all from the letters, which 1s an. argument either that theſe 
vowel points were not in uſe in their time, or elſe were not then looked 
on as an authentic part of the ſacred text. For had they then been ſo, 
theſe triflers would certainly have drawn myſteries from the one, as well 1 
from the other, as the later Cabbaliſts have done. 

4. Ir * we compare with the preſent pointed Hebrew bibles, the verſion 
of the Septuagint, the Chaldee paraphraſes, the fragments of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, or the Latin verſion of Jerom, we ſhall in {evera! 
places find that they did read the text otherwiſe, than according to the 
preſent punctuation ; which is a certain argument that the pointed copies, 
if there were any ſuch in their times, were not then held to be of any au- 
thority, for otherwiſe they would certainly have followed them. 

5. NeitHER the Miſhnah, nor the Gemara, either that of Jeriſſalem, 
or that of Babylon, do make any mention of theſe vowel points, altho' in 
ſeveral places there are ſuch ſpecial occaſions and reaſons for them ſo to 
have done, that it can ſcarce be thought poſhble they could have omitted 
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ic, if they had been in being when thoſe books were written; or if in be- 

ing, had been looked on by the Jeu of thoſe times to be of any authori- 

ty among them. Neither do we find *the leaſt hint of them in 7% Ju- 

dens or Joſephus, who are the oldeſt writers of the ZFews, or in any of the 

ancient chriſtian writers for ſeveral hundred years after CHriſt. And altho' 

among them, Origen and Ferom were well skilld in the Hebrew language. 
yet in none of their writings do they ſpeak the leaſt of them. Origen flou- 
riſhed in the third, and 7erom in the fifth century; and the latter having 
lived a long while in Judea, and there more eſpecially applyed himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the Hebrew learning, and much converſed with the Jew:// 
Rabbi's for his improvement herein, it is not likely that he could have 
miſſed making ſome mention of them through all his voluminous works, 
if they had been either in being among the Zews in his time, or in any 
credit or authority with them, and that eſpecially ſince in his commentaries 
there were ſo many neccilary occaſions for his taking notice of them. And it 
cannot be deny'd but that this is a very ſtrong argument againſt them. 

Maxy more arguments are urged on this fide of the queſtion. But 
the chief ſtrength of what is ſaid for it lying in theſe I have mentioned, I 
ſhall not trouble the reader with the reſt, and that eſpecially ſince ſome of 
them will not hold water. For to inſtance in one of them; great ſtreſs is 
laid on this to prove the vowel points to be of late date, that their names 
are thought to be of late date, they being of the Chaldee and not of the 
Hebrew dialect. But it is certain the Jews had the preſent names of their 
months from the Chal/deans, as well as the names of their vowels; and yet 
it is as certain, that notwithitanding this the names of theſe months were 
in uſe in the time of Ezra, for they are named in {cripture, both in the 
book of Ezra, and alſo in that of Nehemziah, the former of which was 
written by him; and why then might not the names of theſe vowels have 
been in Eæra's time too, notwithſtanding this objection ? And this is all 
which thoſe on the other ſide contend for. But the other arguments, 
which I have above recited, are of much greater weight: If any one would 
ſee all at large that hath been ſaid on this head, Capellus's book, which I 
have already mentioned, will fully furniſh him herewith. 

Bur there have not been wanting learned men of the contrary Opinion, 
and much hath been written for it, eſpecially by the two Buxtos , the fa- 
ther and the ſon; their arguments, which carry the greateſt weight with 
them, arc theſe which follow : 

1. PE“ ancient books Bahr and Zohar, which are ſaid to have been 
written, the one a little before, and the other a little after, the time of our 
Saviour, make expreſs and frequent mention of the vowel points; which 
argument would be unan{werable againſt the later invention of them, could 
we be ſure that theſe books are as ancient as the Fews ſay they are. But 
there are reaſons ſufficient to convince us, * that both of them are of a 
much later date. There are many particulars in the books themſelves 
which manifeſtly prove them to be ſo. And for above a thouſand years, 
after the pretended times of their compoſure, they were never heard of 
among the Jews themſelves, nor were they ever quoted, or made mention 
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of by any other writer during all that interval; which gives abundant rea- 
ſon to conclude, that till after theſe thouſand years they never had any be- 
ing; but that a falſe date of antiquity hath been fraudulently put to them 
to recommend them to the world with the greater credit. The latter of 
them hath been printed ſeveral times, but the other is ſtill in manuſcript. 
They are both cabbaliſtical books, and the moſt they are remarkable for is 
the obſcurity of their ſtyle, and the ſtrange, myſterious, and unintelligible 
{tuff contained in them. 

2. THAT whereas it is ſaid on the other fide, that the Maſorites of T.. 
berias invented the vowel points about five hundred years after Christ, 
this appears very unlikely. For the ſchools which the Zews had in 7 
dea were then wholly diſſipated and ſuppreſſed, and no learned men there 
left, of ſufficient ability for ſuch a performance. For at that time all their 
learned men were removed into the province of Babylon, where they had 
their univerſities of Sora, Naherdea, and Pombeditha, and nothing of their 
learning was then left in Judea, that can make it probable that ſuch a work 
could be done, either at Tiberias, or any where elſe in that land, in thoſe 
times. And beſides, were the thing ever ſo likely, there is no authority 
for it ſufficient to ſupport the aſſertion. Elias Levita indeed faith it, and 
Aben Ezra, who wrote about the middle of the twelfth century, is quo- 
ted for it ; but higher up it cannot be traced. For there is nothing faid in 
any ancienter writer, either of their being invented by the Maſorites at Ti- 
berias, or any where elſe after the Talmud; and it is not likely, that if this 
had been ſo late an invention, a matter ſo remarkable, and of ſuch great 
moment, could have been wholly paſſed over in ſilence, without the leaſt 
mention made of it by any of the J7euiſb writers. But” to all this it is re- 
plyed, that in hiſtorical matters it is not to be regarded what the Fews 
write, or what they omit concerning them. That of all nations in the 
world, that have pretended to any fort of learning, they have taken the 
leaſt care to record paſt tranſactions, and have done it very bunglingly, and 
in a manner that looks more like fable than truth, wherever they have pre- 
tended to it. And it is certain, there were Jews eminent in their way of 
learning at Tiberias, in St. Jerom's time; for he tells us he made uſe of 
them, and he died not till the year of our Lord 420, which was but 
eighty years before the time aſſigned; and it muſt be acknowledged that 
nothing of this can be gainſaid. And it is farther added by thoſe, who 
thus reply, that they do not poſitively pin down the invention of theſe 
vowel points either to the time or place which Elias Levita aſſigneth for 
it, but only fay, that it muſt be after the time of the writings of Ferom, 
and after the time of the compoſure of the Talmud, becauſe in neither of 
theſe any mention is made of them, and this will neceſſarily carry it down 
below the five hundredth year of our Lord ; but whether it were then 
immediately done, or two or three hundred years afterward, or at The- 
iar, or elſewhere, they will not take upon them certainly to affirm. That 
the vowel points were not affixed to the text by Eæra, that they are not 
of a divine, but only of an human original, and firſt introduced into uſe 
after the writing of the Talmud, is all that they poſitively aſſert concerning 
this matter; and that whatſoever is ſaid beyond this is only gueſs and con- 
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jecture, which doth not at all affect the queſtion, and therefore they will 
not contend about it. N 

3. Ir by the Maſorites, who are ſaid to have invented theſe vowel points, 
are meant the authors of the preſent Maſorah, which 1s printed with the 
great bibles of Venice and Baſil, it is certain they cannot be the inven- 
tors of theſe points. For a great part of their criticiſms is upon the vowel 
points, which muſt neceſſarily prove them to have been long before 
fix d and ſettled. For none ule to criticiſe upon their own works, To 
* which it is replyed, that there were Maſorites from the time of Ezra 
and the men of the great ſynagogue, down to the time of Ben Aſher and 
Ben Naphthali, who flouriſhed about the year of our Lord 1030, that 
ſome of theſe invented the points ſome time after the making of the T4“. 
mud, and that after that ſome of thoſe who ſucceeded them, perchance 
two or three hundred years after, made theſe criticiſms and remarks up- 
on them. For the Ma/orah that is now printed in the bibles above men- 
tioned, is a collection and abridgement of all the chief remarks and criti- 
ciſms, which thoſe men did make upon the Hebrew text, from their firſt 
beginning to the time I have mentioned. But of this I ſhall have occaſi- 
on to ſpeak more at large by and by. 

4. Tyar when the Hebrew language ceaſed to be the mother tongue 
of the Fews, (as it is agreed on all hands that it did after the Babylontſh 
captivity) it * was ſcarce poſlible to teach that language without theſe 
vowel points; and this is the beſt and ſtrongeſt argument, that is urged 
on this ſide for their having been always in uſe from that time. 

5. Thar if it be allowed that the preſent vowel points are not of the 
ſame authority with the letters, but are only of a late and human inventi- 
on, it will weaken the authority of the holy ſcriptures, and leave the ſa- 
cred text to an arbitrary and uncertain reading and interpretation ; which 
will give too much to the papiſts, whoſe main deſign is to deſtroy the au- 
thority and certainty of the holy ſcriptures, that thereby they may make 
room for the traditions of their church, andthe deciſions of the infallible 
guide, which they pretend to have therein. And to avoid this ill conſe- 
quence is, indeed, the moſt prevailing cauſe, that hath drawn into this opi- 
nion molt of thoſe learned proteſtants that contend for it. But to anſwer 
both theſe laſt arguments, and ſettle the whole of this controverſy, I ſhall 
lay down what appears to me to be the truth of the matter, in theſe fol- 
lowing poſitions. 

I. 'Trar the vowel points having never been received by the Jews in- 
to their ſynagogues, this ſeems to be a certain evidence, that they were 
never anciently looked on by them as an authentic part of the holy ſcrip- 

ture of the Old Teſtament, but reckoned only as an human invention, ad- 
ded for the eaſier reading of the text, after the Hebrew ceaſed from be- 
ing a vulgar language among them. And the Fews having been till the 
time of Chriſt the true church of God, and his choſen people, to whom 
thoſe ſcriptures and facred oracles of God were given and committed, 
| through their hands the church of Chri/ hath received them, and their 
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evidence is that, which is to witneſs and determin unto us, what part of 
them is authentic ſcripture, and what is not. 

IT. Ir is moſt likely, that theſe vowel points were the invention of the 
Ma/orites a little after the time of Era. That they came into uſe a lit. 
tle after the time of Ezra, feems to be proved by the need that was then 
of them for the reading and teaching of the Hebrew text. And that they 
were invented by the Maſorites ſeems molt likely, becauſe of the buſine!. 
and profeſſion, which theſe men employed themſelves in. For, 

„ Tus Maſorites were a ſet of men, whoſe profeſlion it was tg 
write out copies of the Hebrew ſcriptures, and to criticize upon them, and 
alſo to preſerve and teach the true readings of them; and what they ob. 
ſerved and taught in order hereto, is by the Zews called the Maforah. But 
this tradition reached no farther than the readings of the Hebrew {crip. 
tures. For as the Jews held a tradition of the true interpretations of 
the holy ſcriptures, (which I have already ſpoken of) fo alto did they hold 
another of the true readings of them, as in the original Hebrew language. 
And this laſt they will have, as to the law, to be a conſtitution of Moe 
from mount Fiuai, as well as the former. For their doctrine is, that 
when God gave unto Moſes the law in mount Sinai, he taught him firit 
the true readings of it, and ſecondly the true interpretations of it; and 
that both theſe were handed down from generation to generation by ora] 
tradition only, till at length the readings were written by the accents 
and vowels, in like manner as the Interpretations were by the M:/hna/ 
and Gemara. The former they call Maforah, which ſignifyeth Fadi. 
ion, and the other they call Cabbala, which ſignifyeth reception; but 
both of them denote the ſame thiug, that is, a knowledge delivered down 
from generation to generation; in the doing of which there being tradi- 
tion on the one hand, and reception on the other, that which relates to 
the readings of the Hebrew ſcriptures, hath 1ts name from the former 
and that which relates to the interpretations of them, from the latter. 
And what they ſay of this, as to the law, they fay alto of it, as to the pro- 
phets and the reſt of the Hebrew ſcriptures ; that is, that the true readings 
of them, as well as the true interpretations of them, were delivered down 
by oral tradition from thoſe who were the firſt penmen of them; to whom 
they ſay God revealed both at the fame time, when he revealed to them 
the word it ſelf. As thoſe who ſtudied and taught the Cabbala, were cal- 
led the Cabbaliſts ; ſo thoſe, who ſtudied and taught the Maforah, were 
called the Maſorites. For altho' the word Cabbala be now reſtrained to 
ſignify the myſtical interpretations of the ſcriptures only, and in the com- 
mon uſage of ſpeech now among the Fews, they alone are called Cabba- 
{iis who give themſelves up to theſe dotages; yet in the true and genu- 
ine meaning of the word, the Cabbala extends to all manner of traditions, 
which are of the interpretative part of the Hebrew ſcriptures, and the CA. 
baliſts is the general name of all thoſe who profeſſed the ſtudy and know- 
ledge of them. And they were all thoſe, whom under the names of Tan— 
naim, Amoraim, Seburaim, Wc. | have already made mention of. And a: 
theſe Cabbaliſis firſt began a little after the time of Ezra, fo allo did the 
Maforites,; and their whole buſineſs and profeſſion being to ſtudy the trus 
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readings of the Hebrew text, and to preſerve and teach the ſame, they 
arc juſtly held the molt likely to have invented the vowel points, becauſe 
the whole uſe of thoſe points is to ſerve to this purpoſe. 

AN p, 2, 'This uſe of them being abſolutely neceſſary from the time 
that the Hebrew language ceaſed to be vulgarly ſpoken (as it certainly did 
in the time of Ezra) we have ſuthcient reaſon from hence to conclude, 
that ſoon after that time the uſe of them mult have been introduced. For 
from this time the Hebrew language being only to be acquired by ſtudy 
and inſtruction, and that being neceſſary to be firſt acquired, before the 
ſacred text could be read, which was written therein ; as there was need 
of ſuch a profeſſion of men to take care hereof, that is, to teach and bring 
up others to know the language, and allo to read the ſcriptures, as writ- 
ten in it; ſo was there as much need of theſe vowel points to help them 
herein, it being hard to conceive, how they could do either without them, 
or ſome other ſuch marks, that might ſerve them for the ſame purpole. 
What the 7ews tell us of preſerving the true readings only by tradition 
and memory, 1s too abſurd to be {wallowed by any one. For had there 
been nothing elſe but tradition and memory in this caſe to help them, the 
load would have been too great to have been carried by any ones memory, 
but all mult neceſſarily have dropp'd in the way, and been loſt. But the 
truth is, there is no need of depending only on memory in this cafe. For 
to thoſe, who thoroughly know the language, the letters alone, with the 
context, are ſuſicient to determine the reading, as now they are in all 
other Hebrew books. For, excepting the bible, few other books in that 
language are pointed. All their Rabbznical authors, of which there are 
a great number, are all unpointed, and yet all that underſtand the language 
can read them without points, as well as if they had them, yea, and much 
better too, and not miſs the true reading. But the difficulty is as to thoſe 
who do not underſtand the language. For how they could be ever taught 
to read 1t without vowels, after it ceaſed to be vulgarly ſpoken, is ſcarce 
poſhble to conceive. When all learnt it from their cradles, it was no 
hard matter for thoſe, who thus underſtood the language, to learn to read 
it by the letters only without the vowels. But when the Hebrew became 2 
dead language the caſe was altered. For then, inſtead of underſtanding it 
firtt in order to read it, they were firſt to read it in order to underſtand 
it; and therefore having not the previous knowledge of the language to 
direct them herein, they muſt neceſſarily have had ſome other helps, where- 
by to know with what vowel every ſyllable was to be pronounced, and to 
give them this help, the vowel points ſeem certainly to have been inven- 
ted ; and therefore the time of this invention cannot be placed later than 
the time when they became neceſſary, that is, when the Hebrew became 
a dead language, though perchance it was not perfected and brought to 
that order, in which now it is, till ſome ages after. It is acknowledged 
on all hands, that the reading of the Hebrew language could never have 
been learned after it ceaſed to be vulgarly ſpoken, without the help of 
vowels ; but they who will not allow the points to have been ſo ancient, 
tell us, that the letters Aleph, He, Vau, Tod, which they call natres lecti- 
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oni, then ſerved for vowels. But there are a great number of words in 
the Hebrew way of writing, both in the bible and in all other books of 
that language, in which none of theſe letters are to be found, and ſcarce 
any in which ſome of the ſyllables are not without them: and how then 
can theſe ſupply the place of vowels, and every where help the reading in- 
ſtead of them, ſince every where they are not to be found? Beſides, there 
arc none of theſe letters which have not, according as they are plac'd indift- 
ferent words, the different ſounds of every one of the vowels fome time or 
other annexed to them ; and how then can they determine the pronuncia- 
tion of any one of them? As for example, the letter Aleph hath not always 
the pronunciation of the vowel [a], but ſometimes of [e}, ſometimes of [1], 
{ometimes of [0], and ſometimes of [u], according as it is found in diffe- 
rent words; and the ſame is to be ſaid of all the reſt. And farther, all. 
the other oriental languages have in their alphabets theſe ſame letters. 
which they call watres lectionis, as well as the Hebrew, as for example, 
the Syriac, the Arabic, the Turkiſh, the Perſian, the Malayan, Sc. and 
yet they have their vowels too to help the reading; neither can we find 
that they were ever without them, though ſuch as are well verſed in any 
of theſe languages read them readily without vowels, and all the books, 
epiſtles, orders, and publick inſtruments, that are in them, are generally 
ſo written. And why then ſhould we think the Hebrew had not ſuch 
vowels alſo, eſpecially when after that language had ceaſed to be vulgarly 
ſpoken, there was ſuch neceſſity for them? The unpointed words in He— 
6rew are the ſame with abbreviations in Latin; and if it be impracticable 
for any novice to learn the Latin language by books, wherein all the words 
are ſo abbreviated, that only two or three letters of them ſtand for the 
whole, we may juſtly infer, that it is as impracticable for any who is a 
ſtranger to the Hebrew, ever to learn it by books, wherein all the words 
are unpointed ; yea, and much more ſo. For the abbreviations in Latin 
are certain, ſuch an abbreviation being always put for ſuch a word, and for 
none other; but it is otherwiſe in the abbreviations of the unpointed He- 
&rew, for in them all the vowels being left out, the remaining letters, 
which are to ſtand for the whole, may as pronounced with different vow- 
els be different words; as for example, there are two conjugations in He- 


: brew, one called Pibel, and the other Puhal; the former is an active, and 


the other a paſſive, and both are written throughout all their moods and 
tenſes (except the infinitive) with the ſame letters, and they as differently 
pointed may be either the one or the other; and although in the reading 
the context may determine the active from the paſlive, yet if we do not by 
pointed books firſt learn what vowels properly belong to the one, and what 


to the other, how can we know with which to read or pronounce cither ot 


them in the unpointed books? And abundance of other ſuch inſtances may 
be given in the Hebrew language, wherein the ſame letters, as differently 
pointed, make different words, and of different ſignifications; and how 
then can a learner know, what difterent vowels, and what different pro- 
nunciations belong to theſe different words, if he be not firſt taught it by 
the points, or ſome other ſuch marks of the ſame ſignification? All that 
can be {aid againſt this is, that the Samaritan hath no ſuch vowels, but al- 
though it be now grown to be a dead language, as well as the Hebrew; it 
is taught and learnt without them. To this I anſwer, that it is true that all 
the books, which we have as yet brought us into theſe weſtern parts, in 

the 
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the Samaritan character, are written only with the letters, and without 

any ſuch marks as the Hebrew bibles now have to denote the vowels, or 

any other inſtead of them. But this doth not prove that they have no 

ſuch vowels in uſe among them; multitude of books are brought as gut 

of the calt in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſh, and Perſian, all wrincy 

with the letters only, without any vowel marks; but this doth not prove 
that they have none, for it's certain that they all have them, and uſe them, 
where there is need of them: And therefore it is no evidence but that the 
Samaritan may have them alſo, though all the books which we have hi- 
therto ſeen in it are without them. The ſect of the Samarzitars are thoie 
only who uſe this character and language, (if we may call it a language, 
for it is no more than the Hebrew in another character) and they arc now 
dwindled into a very ſmall number, and thoſe diſperſed abroad into teve- 
ral parts of the eaſt. And what their practice may be, as to the ule of 
vowel figures in their other writings, (though none that have as yet come 
to our hands have any fuch) we have no account of, either pro or con, 
and therefore we can argue nothing from 1t. Only we fay, that as to this, 
as well as the Hebrew, and all other ſuch languages, in which books are 
ordinarily written with the letters only, it {ſeems almoſt impracticable for 
any one to learn to read thoſe books, after the languages are become dead 
languages, without ſome marks put to the letters to denote the vowels 
with which they are to be pronounced. Without a previous knowledge 
of the language it is impoſſible to be done, and therefore the only way to 
make it poſſible, is to learn the language firſt by rote; and when a per- 
fect knowledge hath been gotten of it this way, then only can it be pra- 
cticable to learn to read that language by the letters only, without any 
vowel marks. But this is ſuch a great way about, ſuch a tedious and 
operoſe method of learning it, that we muſt look on thoſe to be a ver 

dull and ſtupid ſort of people, who being in this cafe, could find out no 
other way to help themſelves in it, and that eſpecially in the Zews caſe, 
ſince their neighbours on each fide of them (mean the Syrzans and Ara- 
6ians) had vowel figures, and they might eaſily from them either have ta- 
ken the ſame, or learn'd to have fram'd others like them. Though the 
Greeks in their language have the vowels intermixed with the letters, yet 
it no ſooner became a dead language (I mean the learned Greet, from 
which the modern doth as much differ, as the Chaldee from the Hebie 
but they found out accents, ſpirits, and ſeveral other marks to help 
thoſe who were to learn it, which were never in uſe among them before. 
And ſo alſo are there in the Latin ſeveral ſuch marks; as for example, a 
mark over the [0] and [e] at the end of adverbs, to diſtinguiſh them from 
nouns ending in thole vowels; and the mark over the [a] ablative to di- 
ſtinguiſh 1t from the [a] nominative, Sc. None of which marks were ever 
uſed while the Latin language was vulgarly ſpoken, but were invented for 
the help of thoſe who were to learn it afterwards, And is it potlible that 
the Jets only were ſo ſtupid and dull, that they alone ſhould tind out no 
ſuch helps, after their language became a dead language, for the cafier 
learning and reading of it; but on the contrary, ſhould have continued fo 
many hundred years after, not only without any marks for accents, pauſes, 
or ſtops, but alſo without any figures ſo much as to denote the vowels, 
with which their letters were to be pronounced? The neceſſity which was 
in this caſe for ſuch vowel figures, evidently proves that they mult have 
Var. I. Oo 2 hac 
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had them, and that as ſoon as they needed them, which was as ſoon as 
their language became a dead language; and was thence forth to be learn'd 
by books (and not by common converſe) as all other dead languages are, 
And therefore this happening about the time of Zzra, (as hath been al- 
ready ſhewn) it mult follow, that about that time, or a little after, the uſe 
of ſuch vowel figures mult have been introduced into the Hebrew language, 
Whether they were the ſame vowel points that are now uſed, or other 
ſuch like ſigns to ſerve for the ſame purpole, is not material, and therefore 
I ſhall raiſe no enquiry about it. Only I cannot but ſay, that ſince nece{{i. 
ty firſt introduced the uſe of them, it is molt likely, that no more were at 
firſt uſed than there was a neceſſity for, but that the augmenting of ther; 
beyond this to the number of fifteen, proceeded only from the over-nicety 
of the after-Maſorites. Three ſerved the Arabs, and five molt other na- 
tions, and no doubt at firſt they exceeded not this number among the 
Jews. And it is moſt likely that the fame profeſſion of men, who thus in- 
vented the vowel points, were alſo the authors of all thoſe other inventi- 
ons which have been added to the Hebrew text, for the eaſier reading 
and better underſtanding of it. The dividing of the law into ſections, 
and the ſections into verſes, ſeems to have been one of the firſt of their 
works. Originally every book of the Zehrew bible was written as in one 
verſe, without any diſtinction of ſections, chapters, verſes, or words. But 
when the publick reading of the law was brought into uſe among the 
Zews, and ſome part of it read every ſabbath in their ſynagogues, it be- 
came neceſſary to divide the whole into fifty four ſections, that it might 
thereby be known what part was to be read on each ſabbath; and the 
whole gone over every year, as hath bcen afore obſerved. And when the 
giſuſe of the Hebrew language among them made it neceſſary, that it 
mould not only be read to them in the original Hebreu, but alſo inter- 
preted in the Chaldee, which was then become their vulgar tongue, 
there was alſo a neceſſity of dividing the ſections into verſes, that they 
might be a direction both to the reader and the interpreter, where to 
make their {top at every alternative reading and interpreting, till they 
had verſe by verſe gone through the whole ſection. And in imitation 


hereof, the like diviſion was afterwards made in all the reſt of the ho! 


ſcriptures. And a like neceſſity about the ſame time introduced the uſe 
of the vowel points, after they were forced to teach the Hebrewlanguage 
by book, on its ceaſing to be any longer vulgarly ſpoken among the peo- 
ple. And ſome time after the accents and pauſes were invented for the 


ſame purpoſe, that is, for the eaſier and more diſtin& reading of the text, 


for which they are neceſſary helps, as far as they ſupply the place of a 
comma, a colon, or a full ſtop; (which Athnab, Revia, and Sillnk do) 
but as for the muſical uſe, for which only the others were added to the 
Hebrew text, they are now wholly infigniticant, it being long ſince abſo- 
jutely forgot for what uſe they ſerved. 

III. Tnese vowel points were for many ages only of private uſe among 
the Maſorites, whereby they preſerved to themſelves the true readings of 
the holy ſcriptures, and taught them to their ſcholars; but they were not 
received into the divinity-{chools till after the making of the Talmud. For 
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there were two ſorts of ſchools anciently among the Jews, the ſchools of 
the Maſorites, and the ſchools of the Rabbr's. The former taught only 
the Hebrew language, and to read the ſcriptures in it, the others to under- 
ſtand the ſcriptures, and all the interpretations of them ; and were the 
great doctors of divinity among them, to whom the Maſorites were a; 
much inferior, as the teachers of grammar-{chools among us are to the 
profeſſors of divinity in our univerſities. And therefore as long as theſe 
vowel points went no higher than the ſchools of theſe Maſorites, they 
were of no regard among their learned men, or taken any notice of by 
them. And this is the reaſon that we find no mention of them, either in 
the Talmud, or in the writings of Orzgen, or Ferom. But ſome time after 
the making of the Talmud (in what year or age is uncertain) the punctua- 
tion of the Maſorites having been judged by the Few: doctors to be as 
uſeful and neceſſary a way for the preſerving of the traditionary readings 
of the Hebrew ſcriptures, as the Miſhnah and Gemara had been then found 
to be for the preſerving of the traditional rites, ceremonies, and doctrines 
of their religion, it was taken into their divinity-{chools; and it havin 
been there reviewed and corrected by the learnedeſt of their Rabbi's, 
and ſo formed and ſettled by them, as to be made to contain and mark 
out all thoſe authentic readings, which they held to have been delivered 
down unto them by tradition from Mo/es and the prophets, who were the 
firſt penmen of them; ever ſince that time the points in the Hebreu ſcri- 
ptures have been by the Fews held of the tame authority for the reading of 
them, as the Miſhuah and the Gemara for the interpreting of them, 
and conſequently as unalterable as the letters themſelves. For they reckon 
them both of divine original, only with this difference, that the letters 
they ſay were written by the holy penmen themſelves, but the readings, as 
now marked by the points, were delivered down from them by tradition 
only. However, they have never received them into their ſynagogues, 
but have there {till continued the uſe of the holy ſcriptures in unpointed 
copies, and ſo do even to this day, becauſe they fo received them from 
the firſt holy penmen of them. 

IV. ALL thoſe criticiims in the Maſorah that are upon the points, were 
made by ſuch Maſorites as lived after the points were received into the 
divinity ſchools of the Zews. For this profeſſion of men continued from 
the time of Ezra, and the men of the great ſynagogue, to that of Ben 
Aſber and Ben Naphthali, ' who were two famous Ma/orzres, that lived 
about the year of our Lord 1030, and were the laſt of them. For the 
having, after many years labour ſpent herein, each of them publiſhed a 
copy of the whole Hebrew text, as correct as they could make it, the eaſt- 
ern Jews have followed that of Ben Naphthali, and the weſtern Fews have 
followed that of Ben A/her, and all that hath been done ever ſince is ex- 
actly to copy after them, both as to the points and accents, as well as to 
the letters, without making any more corrections or Maſoritical criticiſms 
or obiervations upon either. Theic Maſorites, who were the authors of 
the Maſorah that is now extant, were a monſtrous trifling fort of men, 
whoſe criticiſms and obſervations went no higher, than the numbring of 
the verſes, words, and letters, of every book in the Hebrew bible, and 
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the marking out which was the middle verſe, word, and letter in each of 
them, and the making of other ſuch poor and low obſervations concern. 
ing them, as are not worth any man's reading, or taking notice of, What 
ever Richard Simon the Frenchman may ſay to the contrary. ' 

V. Tusk vowel points having been added to the text, with the beg 
care of thoſe who belt underſtood the language, and having undergone the 
review and corrections of many ages, it may be reckoned that this wort 
hath been done in the perfecteſt manner that it can be done by man's ar, 
and that none who ſhall undertake a new punctuation of the whole, can da 
it better; however ſince it was done only by man's art, it is no authentic pan 
of the holy ſcriptures, and therefore theſe points are not ſo unalterably f 
ed to the text, but that a change may be made in them, when the nature 
of the context, or the analogy of grammar, or the ityle of the language, 
or any thing elſe thall give a ſufficient reaſon for it. And that eſpecially 
ſince, how exactly ſoever they may have been at any time attixed to che 
text, they are {till liable to the miſtakes of tranſcribers and printers, ans 
by reaſon of their number, the ſmalneſs ot their figures, and their poſition 
under the letters, are more likely to ſuffer by them, than any other ſer: 
of writing whatſoever. 

VI. Ir doth not from hence follow, that the ſacred text will therefor: 
be left to an arbitrary and uncertain reading. For the genuine reading ix 
as certain in the unpointed Hebrew books, as the genuine ſenſe is in the 
pointed; the former indeed may {ſometimes be miſtaken or perverted, and 
ſo may the latter; and therefore whether the books be pointed or un- 
pointed, this doth not alter the cate to one who thoroughly knows the 
language, and will honeſtly read the ſame. Ignorant men may indeed mi— 
ſtake the reading, and ill men may pervert it; but thoſe who are knowing 
and honeſt can do neither. For, except the bible, no other Hebrew 
book is pointed, unleſs tome few of late by modern hands. All their Rab- 
binical authors are unpointed ; and all their other books, to which the mo- 
derns have in ſome editions added points, were originally publiſhed with- 
out them, and fo they ſtill are in the beſt editions; and yet this doth no: 
hinder, but that every one who underſtands the Hebrew language, can 
rightly read them and rightly underſtand them. Were I to make me 
choice, I would deſire to have the bible with points, and all other Hebre:y 
books without them. I would deſire the bible with points, becauſe they 
tell us how the Fews did anciently read the text. And I would have al! 
other Hebrew books without them, becauſe in ſuch they rather hinder and 
clog the reading, than help it, to any one that thoroughly knows the 1an- 
guage. And all that undertake to point ſuch books, may not always de 
it according to the true and genuine reading, as we have an inſtance in the 
pointed edition of the Miſhnah publiſhed in octavo by Menaſſeh Ben 117 ae! 
at Amſterdam. And therefore it is much better to be left free to onr ow: 
apprehenſions for the genuine reading, than be confined by another man's 
to that which may not be the genuine reading. Indeed to read without 


vowels may look very ſtrange to ſuch, who are converſant only with the 


modern European languages, in which often ſeveral conſonants come to- 
gether without a vowel, and ſeveral vowels without a confonant, and {c- 


_veral of both often go to make up one ſyllable; and therefore if in then 


the contonants were only written, it would be hard to find out what may 
be the word; but it is quite otherwiſe in the Hebrew, For in thai lau— 
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page there is never more than onc vowel in one ſyllable, and in moſt ſyl- 
lables only one confonant, and in none more than two, and therefore in 
moſt words the conſonants confine us to the vowels, and determine how 
the word is to be rcad ; and if not, at leaſt the context doth. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that there are ſeveral combinations of the ſame conſonants, 
which, as placed in the ſame order, are ſuſceptible of different punctuati- 
ons, and thereby make different words and of different ſignifications, and 
therefore when pur alone are of an uncertain reading; but it is quite 
otherwiſe when they are joyned in context with other words. For 
where the letters joined in the ſame word do not determine the reading, 
there the words joined in the fame ſentence always do; and this is no more 
than what we find in all other languages, and very often in our own. For 
we have many equivocal words, which being put alone are of an uncer- 
tain ſignification, but are always determin'd in the context. As for exam- 
ple, the word let in Engiz/h when put alone by it ſelf, hath not only two 
different, but two quite contrary meanings. For it ſignifies to permit, and 
it ſignifys alſo to hindern; but it never doth ſo in the context, but is there- 
by always ſo determined either to the one or to the other, that no one is 
ever led into a miſtake hereby. And the ſame is to be ſaid of all ſuch 
words in Hebrew, as having the ſame letters are ſuſceptible of various 
punctuations. The letters here cannot determine to the punctuation, be- 
cauie they being in each the fame, are indifferent to either. But what the 
letters cannot do, when the word is put alone by it ſelf, that the other 
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words always do, with which it is joined in the context. And it is want 


of attention, or want of apprehenſion, if any one thoroughly skill'd in the 
Hebrew language makes a miſtake herein ; which may happen in the read- 
ing of any other books whatſoever. And therefore though the Hebrew 
bibles had never been pointed, we need not be ſent either to the church 
of Rome, or any where elſe, for the fixing of the readings of it, the letters 
alone with the context beifig fufheient, whefi we thoroughly underſtand 
the language, to determine us thereto. 

Tur is in the church of St. Dominic in Bononia a copy of the He- 
brew ſcriptures, kept with a great deal of care, which they pretend to be 
the original copy written by Eæra himſelf; and therefore it is there valu- 
ed at ſo high a rate, that great ſums of money have been borrowed by the 
Bononians upon the pawn of it, and again repaid for its redemption. It 
is written in a very fair character, upon a fort of leather, and made up in 
a roll according to the ancient manner; but it having the vowel points an- 
nexed, and the writing bcing freſh and fair without any decay, both theſe 
particulars prove the novelty of that copy. But ſuch forgeries are no un- 
common things among the papiſtical ſect. 

Bor though ERra's government over all Judah and Feruſalem expired 
with this year, yet his labour to ſerve the church of God did not here 
end; for ſtill he went on as a preacher of righteouſneſs, and a skilful 
ſcribe of the law of God, to perfect the reformation which he had begun, 
both in preparing for the people correct editions of the ſcriptures, and 
alſo in bringing all things in church and ſtate to be conform to the rules 
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thereof. And this he continued to do as long as he lived; and herein he 


was thoroughly aſſiſted and ſupported by the next governor, who comin 


to Jeruſalem with the ſame intention, and the fame zeal for promoting o. 


the honour of God, and the welfare of his people in Judah and Fery;, 


lem, as Ezra did, he ſtruck in heartily with him in the work ; fo th, 


Ezra went on {till to do the ſame things by the authority of the new go. 
vernor, which he before did by his own. And by their thus joining toge. 


ther in the ſame holy undertaking, and their mutual aſſiſting each othe, 


therein, it exceedingly proſpered in their hands, till at length, notwith. 
ſtanding all manner of oppoſitions both from within and from without, 
was brought to full perfection forty nine years after it had been begun hy 
Ezra. Whether Ezra lived ſo long, or not, is uncertain. But what be 
did not live to do, was completed by the piety and zeal of his ſucceſſyy, 
with an account, of whoſe tranſactions I ſhall begin the next book, 
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ho ſucceeded Ezra in the government of Fudah 4s. 444. 


and Jeruſalem was Nehemiah, a very religious and 
molt excellent perſon, one that was nothing behind his 
predeceſſor, ſaving his learning and great knowledge 
in the law of God. He came to Jeruſalem in the* twen- 
tiethyear of Artaxerxes Longimauus, and by a commiſſi- 


on from him ſuperſeded that of Ezra,and ſucceeded him 
in the government of Judab and Feru/alem. And he had in that commiſlion, 
by an expreſs clauſe therein inſerted, full authority given him to repair the 
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walls and ſet up the gates of Feruſalem, and to fortify it again in the ſame 
manner, as it was before it was diſmantled and deſtroyed by the Babylon:- 
ang. He was a Few, whoſe anceſtors had formerly been citizens of Jeru- 
ſalem. For * there he faith was the place of his father's ſepulchres. But 
as to the tribe or family which he was of, no more is ſaid, but only that 
his father's name was Hachaliah; who ſeemeth to have been of thoſe Jews, 
who having gotten good ſettlements in the land of their captivity, choſe 
rather to abide in them, than return into their own countrey, when leave 
was granted for it. It is moſt likely, that he was an inhabitant of the city 
of Shuſhan; and that it was his dwelling there that gave his ſon an oppor- 
tunity of gaining an advancement in the King's palace. For he was one of 
the cup-bearers of King Artaxerxes, 4 which was a place of great honour and 
advantage in the Perſian court, becauſe of the privilege it gave him of be- 
ing daily in the King's preſence, and the opportunity which he had there- 
by of gaining his favour, for the obtaining of any petition which he ſhould 
make to him. And that eſpecially ſince the times of his attendance al- 
ways were, when the King was making his heart merry with the wine, 
which he ſerved up unto him. For this is the beſt opportunity with all 
men, for the obtaining any boon that ſhall be deſired of them, becauſe 
they are always then in the beſt humour of complying. And it was * at 
ſuch a time, that he asked the government of Judea, and obtained it. And 
by the like advantages of his place no doubt it was, that he gained thoſe 
immenſe riches, which enabled him for ſo many years * out of his own 
private purſe only, to live in his government with that ſplendor and ex- 
pence as will be hereafter related, without burdening the people at all for 
it. And no doubt it was by the favour of Queen Eſther, as being of the 
ſame nation and people with her, that he obtained ſo honourable and ad- 
vantagious a preferment in that court. However, neither the honour apd 
advantage of this place, nor the long ſettlement of his family out of his 
countrey, could make him forget his love for it, or lay aſide that zeal 
which he had for the religion of his forefathers, who had formerly dwelt 
in it. For though he had been born and bred in a ſtrange land, yet he 
had a great love for Sox, and an heart thoroughly ſet for the advancin 
the proſperity of it, and was in all things a very religious obſerver of the 
law of his God. And therefore when ſome came from Jeruſalem, and 
told him of the ill ſtate of that city, how the walls of it were ſtill in many 
places broken down, and the gates of it in the ſame demoliſhed ſtate as 
when burnt with fire by the Babylonians, and that by reaſon hereof the 
remnant of the captivity that dwelt there lay open, not only to the incur- 
lions and inſults of their enemies, but allo to the reproach and contempt 
of their neighbours, as a weak and deſpicable people, and that they were 
in both theſe reſpects in great affliction and grief of heart; the good man 
being ſuitably moved with this repreſentation, applyed himſelf in faſting 
and prayer unto the Lord his God, and earneſtly ſupplicated to him for 
his people Ir ael, and the place which he had choſen for his worſhip among 
them. And having thus implored the divine mercy againſt this evil, he 
reſolved next to make his application to the King for the redreſſing of it, 
truſting in God for the inclining of his heart thereto. And therefore 
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when his turn came next to wait in his office, the * King obſerving his 
countenance to be ſad, which at other times uſed not ſo to be, and asking 
the cauſe thereof, he took this opportunity to lay before him the diſtreſſed 
{tate of his countrey, and owning this to be a cauſe of great grief and ſad- 
neſs unto him, he prayed the King to ſend him thither to remedy it; and 
by the favour of Queen Eſther he had his petition granted unto him. For 
it being particularly remarked in the ſacred text, that the Queen was 
fitting by the King when Nehemzah obtained this grant, it ſufficiently inti- 
mates that her favour was aſſiſting to him herein. And accordingly a royal 
decree was iſſued out for the rebuilding of the walls and gates of Jeruſa- 
lem, and Nehemiah was ſent thither with it, as governor of the province 
of Fudea, to put it in execution. And to do him the more honour, the 
King ſent a guard of horſe with him, under the command of ſome of the 
captains of his army, to conduct him in fafety to his government. And he 
wrote lettters to all the governors on this {ide the river Euphrates, to fur- 
ther him in the work on which he was ſent; and alſo gave his order to 
Aſaph the keeper of his foreſts in thoſe parts, to allow him as much tim- 
ber out of them, as ſhould be needed for the finiſhing of it. However the 
Ammonites, the Moabztes, and the Samaritans, and other neighbouring 
nations round, did all they could to hinder him from proceeding therein. 
And to this they were excited, not only by the ancient and bitter enmity, 
which thoſe people bore to the whole 7ewiſh nation, becauſe of the diffe- 
rent manners and different religions which they were of, but moſt eſpeci- 
ally at this time, becauſe of their lands. For during the time that the Fews 
were in captivity, theſe nations having ſeiſed their lands, were forced to 
reſtore them on their return. For which reaſon they did all they could to 
oppoſe their reſettlement, hoping that if they could be kept low, they 
might find an opportunity ſome time or other of reſuming again the prey 
they had lot. But Nehemzah was not at all diſcouraged hereat. For ha- 
ving, on his arrival at Ferz/alem, made known to the people the com- 
million with which he was ſent, he took a view of the ruins of the old 
walls, and immediately ſet about the repairing of them, dividing the peo- 
ple into ſeveral companies, and aſſigning to each of them the quarter 
where they were to work; but reſerving to himſelf the reviewal and di- 
rection of the whole, in which he laboured fo effectually, that all ® was 
accompliſhed by the end of the month Elul, within the compaſs of fifty 
two days, notwithſtanding all manner of oppoſition that was made againſt 
him, both from within and from without. For from within ſeveral falſe 
prophets and other treacherous perſons endeavoured to create him obſtru- 
ctions; and from without Sanballat the Horonite, Tobias the Ammonite, 
Geſhem the Arabian, and ſeveral others, gave him all the diſturbance they 
were able, not only by underhand dealings, and treacherous tricks and 
contrivances, but alſo by open force; ſo that while part of the people la- 
boured in carrying on the building, the other part ſtood to their arms 
to defend them againſt the aſſaults of ſuch as had deſigns againſt them 
And all had their arms at hand, even while they worked, to be ready at a 
ſignal given to draw together to any part, where the enemy ſhould be diſ- 
covered to be coming upon them. And by this means they ſecured them- 
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ſelves againſt all the attempts and deſigns of their enemies, till the work 
was brought to a concluſion. And when they had thus far finiſhed the 
walls, and ſet up the gates, a publick dedication of them ® was celebrated 
with great ſolemnity by the prieſts and Levites, and all the people. 

Tur burden which the people underwent in the carrying on of this work, 
and the inceſſant labour which they were forced to undergo to bring it to 
ſo ſpecdy a concluſion, being very great, and ſuch as made many of them 
faint and groan under it, and expreſs a deſpair of being able to perfect it: 
to revive their drooping ſpirits, and make them the more eaſy and ready 
to proceed in that, which was farther to be done, ” care was taken to re— 
lieve them from a much greater burden, the oppreſſion of uſurers, which 
they then in great miſery lay under, and had much greater reaſon to com- 
plain of. For the rich taking advantage of the neceſſities of the mea- 
ner ſort, had exacted heavy uſury of them, making them pay the Ceute ſi- 
ina for all monies lent them, that is, one per Cent. for every month, 
which amounted to twelve per Cent. for the whole year; ſo that they were 
forced to mortgage their lands, and ſell their children into ſervitude, to 
have wherewith to buy bread for the ſupport of themſelves and their ta- 
milies; which being a manifeſt breach of the law of God, given them by 
Ao/es, (for that forbids all the race of 1/raet to take uſury of an 
of their brethren) Nehemiah, on his hearing hereof, reſolved forth- 
with to remove ſo great an iniquity; in order whereto he called a general 
aJembly of all the people, where having let forth unto them the nature of 
the offence, how great a breach it was of the divine law, and how heav 
an oppreſlion upon their brethren, and how much it might provoke the 
wrath of God againſt them, he cauſed it to be enacted by the general ſuf- 
frage of that whole aſſembly, that all ſhould return to their brethren what- 
ſocver had been exacted of them upon uſury, and alſo releaſe all the lands, 
vineyards, olive-yards and houſes, which had been taken of them upon 
mortgage on the account hereof. 

A xp thus far Nehemiah having executed the main of the end for which 
he obtained the favour of the King to be ſent to Zern/alem, he appointed 
Hanani and Hananzah to be governors of the city, and returned again un- 
to him into Per/a. For a time had been ſet him for his return again to 
court, when he firſt obtained to be {ent from thence on this commiſſion, 
which as expreſſed in the text plainly imports a ſhort time, and not that 
of twelve years, (after which * he again went unto the King) as ſome do 
interpret it. And his having appointed governors of the city as ſoon as 
the walls were built, evidently implies, that he then went from thence, and 
was abſent for ſome time. For had he {till continued at Jeruſalem, he 
would not have needed any deputics to govern the place. And farther- 
more, the building of the walls of Jeruſalem being all for which he pray- 
ed his firſt commiſſion, when this was performed, he ſeems to have 
needed a new authority before he could go on to other proceedings, 
which were neceſſary for the well ſettling of the affairs of that countrey, 
But on his coming to the King, and having given him an account how all 
things ſtood in the province, and what farther was needful to be done for 
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the well regulating of it, he ſoon obtained to be ſent back again to take 
care hereof; and the ſhortneſs of his abſence ſeems to have been the cauſe 
that there is no notice taken of it in the text, tho” the particulars I have 
mentioned ſeem {uthciently to imply it. 

NEHEMIAH being returned from the Perſian court with a new 4». 444. 
commiſſion, forthwith {ct himſelf to carry on the reformation of the church Kar- 
and the ſtate of the Jets, which Zzra had begun, and took along with n 
him the advice and direction of that learned and holy ſcribe in all that he 
attempted herein. The firſt thing that he did was to provide for the ſe- 
curity of the city which he had now fortifyed, by ſettling rules for the 
opening and ſhutting of the gates, and keeping watch and ward on the 
towers and walls. But finding Jeruſalem to be but thinly inhabited, and 
that to make this burthen more ealy, there needed more inhabitants to 
bear their ſhare with them in it, he projected the thorough re-peopling of 
the place. In order whereto he prevailed firſt with the rulers and great 
men of the nation, to agree to build them houſes there, and dwell in them 
And then others following their example, offered themſelves voluntarily 
to do the ſame, And of the reſt of the people every tenth man was ta- 
ken by lot, and obliged to come to Jeruſalem, and there build them hou- 
ſes, and ſettle themſelves and families in them. And now the city was 
fortitied, and all that had their dwelling in it were there well ſecured by 
walls and gates, againſt the inſults of their enemies, and the incurſions of 
thieves and robbers who before moleſted them, all willingly complyed 
herewith; by which means the houſes, as well as the walls and gates, be- 
ing again rebuilt, and fully replenithed with inhabitants, it ſoon after this 
recovered 1ts ancient luſtre, and became again a city of great note in thoſe 
parts. So that Herodotus, who travelled thorough Judeà a little after this 
time, doth in the deſcription which he gives us of it * compare it to Jar- 
dis, the metropolis of all the „ Aſia, as hath been before obſerved ; 
which manifeſtly proves, that by the reſtoring and building of the ſtreet and 
ditch of Jeruſalem, mentioned in the prophecy of Daniel, could not be 
meant this rebuilding of the walls and void places of that city. For what 
was predicted by that paſſage was not to be done but in ſeven weeks of 
years, that is, forty nine years. It muſt be acknowledged that Herodotus 
is ſaid by Euſebius to have publickly read his hiſtory at Athens in the laſt 
year of the eighty third O/ymprad, (that is, four hundred forty five years 
before Chriſi) and by others to have gone the next year after (which is 
this very year four hundred forty four, of which we now treat) with a co- 
lony of Athenians, and other Greeks, into 1taly, to inhabit Thurium, a ci— 
ty then newly built near the place where formerly Cibaris ſtood ; and 
therefore it may be from hence urged againſt what I have here faid, that 
Herodotus muit before this time have ended his travels which he under- 
took for the making of this hiſtory, ſince this his hiſtory was finiſhed and 
publickly read at Athens the year before. To this I reply, that though he 
had read the firit draught of this hiſtory at the time when Euſebius faith, 
yet he had not completed it till at leaſt thirty three years after. For there. 
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in he makes mention of the Peloponneſian war, and of things done init, in 
the ſecond, and alſo in the nineteenth year of that war, which laſt was 
the thirty third year after that, wherein he is ſaid by Euſebius to have pub- 
lickly read that hiſtory at Athens, and therefore it could not have been ful- 
ly completed by him till after that year. The truth of the matter appears 
plainly to have been thus: In the year four hundred forty five before C/, 
which was the laſt year of the eighty third O/ympzad, he did read his firſt 
draught of this hiſtory at Athens, being then thirty nine years old, but em. 
ployed all his life after farther to poliſh and complete it; and did not 
put his laſt hand to it till after the nineteenth year of the Peloponneſian war, 
which was the thirty third after his firſt reading it at Athens. The next 
year after his having read it there, he went thence with the colony to 
Thurium, that is, in the firſt year of the eighty fourth Ohmpiad, which 
was © the three hundred and tenth of the building of Rome, according to 
the Varronian account, and * twelve years before the beginning of the Pe- 
loponneſian war. And on his ſettling in that place, he reviſed what he had 
publickly read at Athens, from whence it is that he is ſaid by Pliny there 
to have made this hiſtory. And after his having continued ſome time at 
Thurium, he travelled from thence into the eaſt for the farther complete- 
ing of this hiſtory, and alſo for the gaining of materials for another, which 
he was then compoling, of Mhria and Babylon. But this laſt was never 
publiſhed, though he refers to it in his other hiſtory now extant ; the rea- 
ſon, it's ſuppoſed, was, that he liv'd not to finiſh it, though by the above. 
mentioned account it appears he out-lived the ſeventy ſecond year of his 
age, and by other particulars in his hiſtory it ſeems molt likely that he 
lived much longer. And, I doubt not, it was in thoſe travels which he 
undertook from Thurium, that he went through Judea, and there ſaw Je- 
ru ſalem, which he calls Cadytzs. For that the city, which he deſcribes 


under that name, could be none other than Jeruſalem, I have already 
thewn. | 


NEHEMIATH finding it neceſſary to have the genealogies of the peo- 


ple well examined into, and clearly ſtated, ' betook himſelf in the next 
place to enquire into the matter. And this he did, not only for the ſake 
of their civil rights, that all knowing of what tribe and family they were, 
they might thereby be directed where to take their poſſeſſions; but eſpe- 
cially ior the ſake of the ſanctuary, that none might be admitted to officiate 
there either as Levites, which were not of the tribe of Levi, or as prieſts, 
which were not of the family of Aaron. And therefore for the true ſettling of 
this matter, ſearch was made for the old regiſters, and having among them 
found a regiſter of the genealogies of thoſe who came up at firſt from Ba- 
bylou with Zerubbabel and Jeſbua, he ſettled this matter according to it. 
adding ſuch as afterwards came up, and expunging others, whoſe families 
were cxtinguiſhed; and this hath cauſed the difference that is between the 
accounts which we have of theſe genealogies in Ezra and Nehemiah. For 
in the iiꝰ chapter of Ezra we have the old regiſter made by Zerubbabel, 
and in the vii“ of Nehemziah, from the 6* verſe to the end of the chap- 
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ter, a copy of it, as ſettled by Nehemiah with the alterations I have men- 
tioned. 

E Z RA having completed his edition of the law of God, and written 
it out fairly and correctly in the Chaldean character, did this ycar on the 
feaſt of trumpets publickly read it to the people at Jeraſalem. This feaſt 
was celebrated on the firſt of Ti, the ſeventh month of the Jews cccle- 
ſiaſtical year, and the firſt of their civil year. Their coming out of Ez ypr 
having been in the month of Niſan, from that time the beginning of the 
year 1n all eccleſiaſtical matters was reckoned among them from the be- 
ginning of that month, (which happened about the time of the vernal 
equinox) but in all civil matters, as in contracts, bargains, and ſuch like, 
they {till continued to go by the old form, and begun their year from the 
firit of T1, (which happened about the time of the autumnal equi- 
nov) as all other nations of the eaſt then did, (as hath been afore obfery'd) 
and all inſtruments and writings relating to contracts, bargains, or other 
civil matters among them, were dated according to this year; and all their 
jubilees and ſabbatical years begun with it. And therefore it being rec- 
koned their new-years day they celebrated it with a feſtival. And this fe- 
ſtival being ſolemnized by the ſounding of trumpets, from the morning of 
that day to the end of it, thereby to proclaim and give notice to all of the 
beginning of the new year, it hath from hence been called the feaſt of 
trumpets. For the celebrating of this feaſt, ” the people being aſſembled 
from all parts of the land at Fer#/alem, and underſtanding that Ezra had 
finiſhed his reviſal of the law, and written out a correct copy of it, they 
called upon him to have it read unto them. Whereon a ſcattold, or large 
pulpit, being erected in the largeſt ſtreet of the city, where moſt might 
ſtand to hear, Ezra aſcended into it with thirteen others of the principal 
elders of the people, and having placed fix of them on his right hand, and 
ſeven on his left, he ſtood up in the midſt of them, and having bleſſed the 
Lord, the great God, he began to read the law out of the Hebrew text. 
And as he did read it in this language, thirteen others of the Levites, 
whom he had inſtructed and appointed for this purpoſe, rendred it period 
by period into Chaldee, which was then the vulgar language of the people, 
and therein gave them the meaning of every particular part, and made 
them underſtand the ſame. And thus the holy ſcribe, with theſe his aſ- 
ſiſtants, continued from morning till noon to read and explain unto the 
people the law of God, in ſuch manner as might beſt make them toknow and 
underſtand it. But it being a feſtival day, when the time of dining approached, 
Nehemiah and Ezra, and the reſt, that were aſſiſting to them in thus in- 
ſtructing the people, diſmiſſed them for that time to their dinner, to eat 
and drink, and rejoice before the Lord the remaining part of the day, be- 
cauſe it was conſecrated to be thus kept holy unto him. Bur the next 
morning they aſſembled again in the ſame place, and Ezra and his aſ- 
ſiſtants went on farther to read and explain to them the law of God, in 
the ſame manner as they had done the day before ; and when they came to 
the 2 3* chapter of Leviticus, wherein is written the law of the feaſt of ta- 
bernacles, and had from thence explained unto them the obligation which 
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was upon them to obſerve this feſtival, and ſhewn them, that the fifteenth 
day of that month was the day appointed for the beginning of it, this ex- 
cited an eager deſire in all the people of fulfilling the law of God in this 
particular. And therefore proclamation was forthwith made through all 
Judah to give notice of the feſtival, and to warn all to be preſent at Je- 
ruſalem on the ſaid fifteenth day of that month, for the obſerving of it. 
And accordingly they came thither at the time preſcribed, and as they 
had been inſtructed from the law of God, prepared booths made of the 
branches of trees, and kept the feſtival in them through the whole ſeven 
days of its continuance, in ſuch ſolemn manner, as had not been obſerved 
before from the days of Joſhua to that time. Ezra taking the advantage 
of having the people in ſo great a number thus aſſembled together, and ſo 
well diſpoſed towards the law of God, and the obſervance of it, went on 
with his afſiſtants farther to read and explain it unto them, in the ſame 
manner as had been done in the two former days; and this they did day 
by day, from the firit day to the laſt day of the feſtival, till they had 
gone through the whole law. By which the people perceiving in how 
many things they had tranſgreſſed the commands of God, through the ig- 
norance in which they had bcen kept of them, (for till now the law had 
never been read to them ſince their return from Babylon) expreſſed great 
trouble of heart hereat, being much grieved for their fins, and exceeding- 
ly terrified with the fear of God's wrath for the puniſhment of them. Ne- 
hemiah and Ezra finding them in ſo good a temper, applied themſelves to 
make the beſt improvement that could be made of it, for the honour of 
God and the intereſt of religion, and therefore forthwith proclaimed a 
fait to be held the next day fave one after the feſtival was ended, that is, 
on the twenty fourth day of the ſame month, to which having called all 
the people, while the ſenſe of theſe things was freſh and warm on their 
minds, they excited them to make a publick and ſolemn confeſſion be- 
fore God of all their ſins; and alſo to enter into a ſolemn vow and cove- 
nant with God, to avoid them for the future, and ſtrictly hold themſelves 
fait to the obſervance of God's laws. The obſervances which they chiefly 
obliged themſelves to in this covenant, were; 1", Not to make intermar- 
riages with the Gerrzles, either by giving their daughters to them, or by 
taking any of their daughters to themſelves; 2", To obſerve the ſabbaths 
and ſabbatical years; 30, To pay their annual tribute to the temple, for 
the repairing of it, and the finding of all neceſſaries for the carrying on 
of the publick ſervice in it; and, 4, To pay the tithes and firſt fruits 
to the prieſts and Leviteg. Which particulars thus eſpecially named in 
this covenant ſhew unto us, what were the laws of God, which hitherto 
they had been molt neglectful of fince their return from their captivity. 
AXxD it being their ignorance of the law of God that had led them into 


theſe tranſgreſlions againſt it, and this ignorance having been occaſioned 


by their not having it read unto them, for the preventing hereof for the 
future, they from this time got the learnedeſt of the Levites, and other 
ſcribes, that were belt skill'd in the law of God, to read it unto them in 
every city, which at firſt they did no doubt in the fame manner as ER 
had done, that is, by gathering the people together to them in ſome wide 
{treet, or other open place of their city, which was of fitteſt capacity to 
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receive them. But the inconvenience of this being ſoon felt, eſpecially in 
the winter and ſtormy ſeaſons of the year, for the remedy hereof they ere- 
cted them houſes or tabernacles, wherein to meet for this purpoſe, and 
this was the original of ſynagogues among them. That they had no ſyna- 
gogues before the Baby loniſh captivity is plain, not only from the ſilence 
which is of them in all the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, but alſo from 
ſeveral paſlages therein, which evidently prove there could be none in 
thoſe days. For as it is a common ſaying among the Jews, that where 
there is no book of the law, there can be no ſynagogue; ſo the reaſon of 
the thing proves it. For the main lervice of the ſynagogue being the rea- 
ding of the law unto the people, where there was no book of the law to 
be read, there certainly could be no ſynagogue. But how rare the book 
of the law was through all Judah before the Bahyloniſh captivity, many 
texts of ſcripture tell us. W hen Jehaſaphat ſent teachers through all 7. 
dah, to initruct the people in the law of God, they carried a book of 
the law with them, which they needed not have done, if there had been 
any copies of the law in thoſe cities to which they went; which certainly 
there would have been, had there then been any ſynagogues in them; it 
being the fame abturdity to ſuppoſe a Zew ſynagogue without a copy of 
the law, as it would with us to ſuppoſe a pariſh church without a bible, 
And therefore as this proves the want of the law through all Judah in 
thoſe times, fo doth it alſo the want of {ynagogues in them. And when 
' Hilkiah found the law in the temple, neither he nor King 7Jo/iah need- 
| ed have been ſo ſurpriſed at it, had books of the law been common in 
thoſe times. Their behaviour on that occaſion ſufticiently proves they had 
never ſeen it before, which could not be, had there then been any other 
copics of it to be found among the people. And if there were no copies 
of the law at that time among them, there could then be moſt certainly 
no {ynagogues for them to reſort to, for the hearing of it read unto them. 
From hence it plainly follows, there could be no ſynagogues among the 
Zews, till after the Babylouiſh captivity. And it is moſt probable, that 
Ezra's reading to them the law, and the neceſſity which thereon they 
perceived there was, of having it oftner read among them for their inſtru- 
ction in it, gave them the occaſion of erecting them after the captivity, 
in the manner as I have related; and moſt learned men are of this opi- 
nion, and“ ſome of the es themſelves ſay as much. Concerning theſe 
ſynagogues I think it proper here to inform the reader; 1, In what places 
they were to be erected; 2 What was the ſervice to be performed in 
them; zu, What were the times of their aſſembling for this ſervice; and 
4 „ Who were their miniſters to perform it. 

I. As to the nrit, their rule was, that a ſynagogue was to be erected 
in every place, where there were ten Batelnim, that is, ten perſons of 
full age and freg condition, always at leifure tb attend the ſervice of it. 
For lets than ten uch according to them did not make a congregation, 
and without ſuch a congregation preſent, no part of the ſynagogue {ſervice 
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could be performed; and therefore wherever they could always be ſecure 
of ſuch a congregation, that is, of ten ſuch perſons to be preſent at the 
ſervice, in all the ſtated times in which it was to be performed, there they 
were to build a ſynagogue. For where ten ſuch perſons might always be 
had at leiſure to attend the ſynagogue in all their religious aſſemblies, this 
they reckoned a great city, and here they would have a ſynagogue to be 
built, but not otherwiſe. For I take the rule above-mentioned to be re- 
ſtrictive in the negative ſenſe, as well as obligatory in the affirmative, and 
to ſhew where a ſynagogue ought not to be built, as well as where it 
ought, that is, that no ſynagogue ought to be built in any place, where 
there were not ſuch a number of inhabitants, as might give a reaſonable 
preſumption, that there would be always ten perſons at leiſure to be pre- 
ſent in every ſynagogue aſſembly, and that as well on the week days as on 
their ſabbaths, becauſe without ſuch a number they could not go on with 
the ſynagogue ſervice. At firſt theſe ſynagogues were few, but after- 
wards they became multiplyed to a great number in the fame manner as 
pariſh churches with us, which they much reſembled. So that in our Sa- 
viour's time, there was no town in Judæa but what had one or more of 
them. The Jews tell us, that about that time Tiberias alone, which was 
a city of Galilee, had twelve of them, and Jeruſalem four hundred and 
eighty; but herein they are ſuppoſed to have ſpoken hyperbolically, and 
to have expreſſed an uncertain large number by a certain. If this were to 
be underſtood ſtrictly and literally, what is ſaid by ſome of theſe ten Ba- 
telnim, that they were the ſtationary men of the ſynagogue, hired to be 
always preſent to make a congregation, muſt be underſtood of many of 
them. For were their number ſo multiplied, they could not otherwiſe in 
every one of them be always ſure of a congregation, eſpecially on the work- 
ing days of the week, two of which were always ſolemn ſynagogue days, 
as well as the ſabbaths. It is Light foot's opinion, that theſe ten Bateluim 
were the elders and miniſters that governed and managed the ſynagogue 
ſervice; but this is ſaid without a ſufficient foundation to ſupport it. 

II. Tur ſervice to be performed in theſe ſynagogue aſſemblies were 
prayers, reading the ſcriptures, and preaching and expounding upon them. 

1% Fo their prayers they have liturgies, in which are all the preſcri- 
bed forms of their ſynagogue worſhip. Theſe at firſt were very few, but 
ſince they are increaſed unto a very large bulk, which makes their ſyna- 
gogue ſervice very long and tedious; and the rubric, by which they re- 
gulate it, is very perplex' d and intricate, and encumber'd with many rites 
and ceremonious obſervances; in all which, they equal, if not exceed, both 
the ſuperſtition, and alſo the length of the popiſn ſervice. The moſt ſo- 
lemn part of their prayers are thoſe, which they call * Shemoneh Efhreh, 
1. e. The erghteen prayers, Theſe they ſay were compoſed and inſtituted 
by Eæra, and the great ſynagogue; and to them Rabbi Gamaliel, a little 
before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, added the nineteenth againſt the chri- 
ſtians, who are therein meant under the names of apoſtates and hereticks. 
t is certain theſe prayers are very ancient. For mention is made of them 
in the Miſhua as old ſettled forms; and no doubt is to be made but that 
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they were uſed in our Saviour's time; at leaſt moſt of them, if not all the 
eighteen, and conſequently that he joined in them with the reſt of the Zews, 
whenever he went into their ſynagogues, as © he always did every ſabbath 
day. And from hence two things may be inferr'd for the conſideration 
of our diſſenters; 1*, That our Saviour diſliked not ſet forms of prayer 
in publick worſhip. And, 2½, That he was contented to join with the 
publick in the meaneſt forms, rather than ſeparate from it. For theſe 
eighteen prayers in compariſon of thoſe now uſed in our church, are ve- 
ry jejune and empty forms; and that the reader may ſee they are fo, l 
ſhall here add a tranſlation of them in the fame order as they are in the 
Jewiſh liturgies, adding the nineteenth prayer to them, which according 
to the ſaid order is the twelfth in number, as here recited. 


i. BLESSED be thou, O Lord our God, the God of our fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, the God of Jacob, the great God, power- 
ful and tremendous, the high God, bountifully diſpenſing benefits, the cre- 
ator and poſſeſſer of the untverſe, who remembreſt the good deeds of our fa- 
thers, and in thy love ſendeſt a redeemer to thoſe, who are deſtended from 
them, for thy name ſake, O King, our helper, our ſaviour and our ſhield. 
Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who art the ſhield of Abraham. 

2. THOU, O Lord, art powerful for ever. Thou raiſeſt the dead to 
life, and art mighty to ſave; thou ſendeſt down the dew, ſtilleſt the winds, 
and makeſt the rain to come down upon the earth, and ſuſtaineſt with thy 
beneficence all that live therem ; and of thy abundant mercy makeſt the dead 
again to live. Thou helpeſt up thoſe that fall; thou cureſt the ſick ; thou 
looſeſt them that are bound, and makeſt good thy word of truth to thoſe that 
ſleep in the duſt. Who is to be compared to thee, O thou Lord of might 2 
and who is like unto thee, O our King, who killeſt and makeſt alive, and 
makeſt ſalvation to ſpring up as the herh out of the field? Thou art faith- 
ful to make the dead to riſe again to life. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who 
raiſeſt the dead again to life. 

3. THOU art holy, and thy name is holy, and thy ſaints do praiſe thee 
every day. Selah. For à great King and an holy art thou, O God. Ble 
ſed art thou, O Lord God moſt holy. 

4. THOU of thy mercy giveſt knowledge unto men, and teacheſt then; 
underſtanding ; grve graciouſly unto us knowledge, wiſdom, and underſtand. 
ing. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who graciouſly giveſt knowledge unto men. 

5. BRI NG us back, O our Father, to the obſervance of thy law, and 
make us to adhere to thy precepts; and do thou, O our King, draw us near 
to thy worſhip, and convert us unto thee by perfett repentance in thy preſence 
Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who vouchſafeſt to receive us by repentance. | 

6. BE thou merciful unto us, O our Father, for we have ſinned; par- 
don us, O our King, for we have tranſgreſſed againſt thee. For thou ar; 
a God, good and ready to pardon. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, moſt gracious, 
who multiplieſt thy mercies in the forgrueneſs of ſins. 

7. LOOK, we beſeech thee, upon our affliftions. Be thou on our ſide in 
all our contentions, and plead thou our cauſe in all our litigations, and 
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make haſte to redeem ns with à perfect redemption for thy name's ſake. Fo; 
thou art onr God, our King, and a ſtrong redeemer. Bleſſed art thon, 0 
Lord, the Redeemer of Iſrael. 

8. HE AL ns, O Lord our God, and we ſhall be healed. Save ns, and 
we ſhall be ſaved. For thou art our praiſe. Bring unto us ſonnd health 
and a perfett remedy for all our infirmities, and for all our griefs, and for 
all our wounds. For thon art 4 God who healeſt, and art mercifil. Ble 
ſed art thou, O Lord our God, who cureſt the diſeaſes of thy people Iſrael. 

9. BLESS us, O Lord our God, in every work of our hands, and bleſs 
unte us the ſeaſons of the year, and give us the dew and the rain to be 4 
bleſſing unto us upon the face of all our land, and ſatiate the World with 
thy bleſſings, and ſend down moiſture upon every part of the earth that is 
habitable. Bleed art thou, O Lord, who giveſt thy bleſſing to the years. 

10. CONV OCAT E us together by the ſound of the great Trumpet to the 
enjoyment of our Liberty, and liſt up thy enſign to call together all of the cap- 
tivity, from the four quarters of the earth into our own land. Bleſſed art 
thou, O Lord, who gathereſt together the exiles of the people of Iſrael. 

II. RESTORE unto us our judges as at the firſt, and our counſellors as 
at the beginning, and remove far from us affliftion and trouble; and do thou 
only reign over us itt benignity, and in mercy, and in righteouſneſs, and in Ju- 


ice. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord our King, who loveſt righieouſueſi and juſtice. 
þ 12. *LET there be no hope to them who apoſtatiſe from the true 9 . 


and let Heretic, how many ſoever they be, all periſh as in a moment. And 
let: e kingdom of pride be ſpeedily rooted out, and broken in our days. 
Bleſſed art thou, O Lord our God, who deſtroyeſt the wicked, and bringeſt 
down the proud. 

13. VPONthe pious and the juſt, and upon the Proſelytes of Juſtice, and 
upon the remnant of thy people of the houſe of Iſrael, let thy mercies be no- 
ved, O Lord our God, and give a good reward unto all who faithfully put 
their truſt in thy name, and grant us our portion with them, and for ever 
let us not be aſhamed; for we put our truſt in thee, Bleſſed art thou, O 
Lord, Sho art the ſupport. and confidence of the juſt. 

14 DEL thou in the maſt of Jeruſalem thy city, as thon haſt promi- 
ſed, build it with a building to laſt for ever; and do this ſpeedily, even in 
our days. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who buildeft Jeruſalem. 

is. MAKE the offspring of David thy ſervant ſpeedily to grow up and 
fouriſh, and let our horn be exalted in thy ſalvation. For we hope for thy 
ſalvation every day. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who makeſt the horn of our 
ſalvation to flouriſh. 

16. HEAR our voice, O Lord our God, moſt merciful father, pardon and 
have mercy upon #s, and accept of our Prayers with mercy and favour, 
and ſeud us not away empty from thy preſence, O our King. For thou 
heareſt with mercy the prayer of thy people Iſrael. Bleſſed art thou, O 
Lord, who heareft prayer. 

17. BE thou well pleaſed, O Lord our God, with thy people Iſrael, aud 


f This it the prayer which was added by Rabbi Gamaliel againſt the Chriſtiaris; or, ds other fay, 
by Rabbi Samuel he little, who was one of his ſcholars. s The Roman empire, 

h The proſelytes of juſtice were ſuch as received the whole Jewiſh law, and conſormed in all things 
to their religion. Other proſelytes there were, who conformed only to the ſeven precepts of the ſons of 
Noah, and theſe were called the proſelytes of the gate, becauſe they worſhipped only iu the auter court 
of the temple, and were admitted us farther thas the gate leading inte the inner- cer ii. 
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have regard wnto their prayers. Reftore thy worſhip to the inner part of 
thy honſe, and make haſte with favony and love to accept of the buynt ſacri- 

fices of Iſrael, and their prayers ; aud let the worſhip of Iſrael thy people be 

continually well pleaſing unto thee. Bleſſed art thou, O Lord, who reſtoreſt 

thy divine preſence to Zion. 

18. I E «ill give thanks nnto thee with praiſe. For thou art the Lord 
our God, the God of our fathers for ever and ever. Thou art our rock, and 

the rock of our life, the ſhield of onr ſalvation. To all generations will we 
give thanks unto thee, and declare thy praiſe, becanſe of our life which 2s 
always in thy hands, and becauſe of our fouls which are ever depending up- 
on thee, and becauſe of thy ſigns which are every day with us, and becauſe 
of thy wonders, and marvellons loving-kindneſſes, which are morning and 
evening, and night, continnally before ns. Thou art good, for thy mercies 
are not con ſumed; thon art merciful, for thy Ioving-kindneſſes fail not. 
For ever wwe hope in thee; and for all theſe mercies be thy name, O M ing, 
bleſſed, and exalted, and lifted up on high for ever and ever; and let all 
that live give thauks unto thee. Selah, And let them in truth and fance= 
rity praiſe thy name, O God of our ſalvation and our help. Selah. Plefed 
art thou, O Lord, whoſe name is gvod, and whom it is fitting always to 
give thantks unto. 

19. GH peace, benefirence, and benediction, grace, bentgnity, and 
mercy unto u5, and to Iſrael thy people. Bleſs us, O our father, even all of 
us together as one man, with the light of thy countenance. For in the light 
of thy countenance haſt thou given unto us, O Lord our God, the law of life, 
and love, and benignity, and righteouſneſs, and bleſſing, and mercy, and 
life, and peace. Aud let it ſeem govd in thine Eyes, to bleſs thy people II- 
rael with thy peare at all times, and in every moment. Bleſſed art thou, 
O Lord, who bleſſeſt thy people Iſrael with peace. Amen. 


SiS ex our Saviour ſpared not freely to tell the eus of all the corrup- 
tions which they had in his time run into, and on all occaſions reproached 
them therewith, had it been contrary to the will of God to uſe ſet forms 
of prayer in his publick ſervice, or had it been diſpleaſing to him to be ad- 
dreſſed to in ſuch mean forms, when much better might have been made, 
we may be ſure he would have told them of both; and joined with them 
in neither : But he having never found fault with them for uſing ſet forms, 
but on the contrary taught his own diſciples a ſet form to pray by; nor at 
any time expreſſed a diſlike of the forms then in uſe becauſe of the mean- 
neſs and emptyneſs of them, but always joined with them in their ſyna- 
gogues in the forms above recited ; this may fatisfy our difſenters, if any 
thing can ſatisfy men ſo perverſely bent after their own ways, that neither our 
uſing ſet forms of prayers in our publick worſhip, nor the uſing of ſuch 
which they think not ſufficiently edifying, can be objections ſuthcient to 
juſtify them in their refufal to joyn with us in them, For they have the 
example of Chriſt in both theſe thus directly againit them. 'The truth is, 
whether there be a form or no form, or whether the form be elegantly or 
mcanly compoſed, nothing of this availeth to the recommending of our 


* j,e. The Adytum temple, which in the temple at Jeruſalem was the Holy of Holys, into 
which none ever enter'd but the High-prieſt once a year on the great day of exptation. From this place 
after the Babyloniſh captivity were wanting the ark, the mercy ſeat, the Shecinah of the divine 
preſence, and the Urim and Thummin, which cauſing an imperfection in their worſhip in reſpe# of 
what it was formerly, a reſtoration of them ſeems to be that which is prayed fer in this place. 
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prayers unto God. It is the true and ſincere devotion of the heart only, 
that can make them acceptable unto him. For it is this only that gives life 
and vigor, and true acceptance to all our religious addreiles unto him. 
Without this, how elegantly and moving ſoever the prayer may be com- 
poſed, and with how much ſeeming tervor and zeal ſoever it may be pour- 
ed out, all is as dead matter, and of no validity in the prefence of our 
God. But if we bring this with us to his worſhip, any form of prayer, 
provided it be of found words, may be ſufhcient to make us and our 
worthip acceptable unto him, and obtain mercy, peace, and pardon from 
him. For it is not the fineneſs of ſpeech, or the elegancy of cxprellion, 
but the ſincerity of the mind, and the true devotion of the heart only, that 
God regards in all our prayers which we offer up unto him. It is true, « 
new gingle of words, and a fervent delivery of them by the miniſter in 
prayer, may have ſome effect upon the auditors, and often raiſe in ſuch 
of them, as are affected this way, a devotion which otherwiſe they would 
not have. But this being wholly artificial, which all drops again as ſoon as 
the engine is removed that raiſed it, it is none of that true habitual devo- 
tion, which can alone render us acceptable unto our God in any of our 
addreſſes unto him. This we ought to bring with us, whenever we come 
into the houſe of God to worſhip before him, and with this in any form, 
which 1s of ſound words, we may pray acceptably unto him, and none can 
ever do ſo without it. But whether any form of ſuch ſound words can be 
well preſerved in thoſe extemporary ettuſtons of prayer which ſome delight 
in, whether this doth not often lead them into undecent, and ſometimes into 
blaſphemous expreſſions, to the great diſhonour of God, and the damage 
of religion, it behoves thoſe, who are for this way, ſeriouſly to conſider. 

Bur to return from whence I have digreſſed: Theſe nineteen prayers 
were enjoyned to be ſaid by all that were of age, of what ſex or condi- 
tion ſoever, either in publick or in private, three times every day, that is 
in the morning, in the afternoon, and at night. And they were of that 
eſteem, and are ſo {till among them, that they allow the name of prayer 
to be proper to the ſaying of theſe nineteen prayers only, looking on it by 
way of eminence to be much more ſo, than the ſaying of all the reſt. And 
therefore they are on every ſynagogue day offered up in the ſolemneſt 
manner in all their publick aſſemblies. But theſe prayers are, in their of- 

| fices, no other than as the Lord's prayer in ours; that is, they are the fun- 
damental and principal part. For beſides them they have many other 
prayers, ſome going before, others interſperſed between them, and others 
following after, which all together make their ſynagogue- ſervice very long. 
Our Saviour found fault with their prayers for being too long in his time; 
many additions in their liturgies have made them much more ſo ſince. 

2. Tur ſecond part of their ſynagogue-ſervice is the reading of the ſcri- 
ptures, which is of three ſorts: 1", The Kiriath Shema; 2* Ile reading 
of the law; and 3%, The reading of the prophets. Of the two latter I 
have already ſpoken, and therefore I ſhall now treat only of the firſt. It 
conſiſts in the reading of three portions of ſcripture. The firſt is from the 
beginning of the 4" verſe of the vi” chapter of Deuteronomy, to the end 


; Maimonides in Tephillah. k Matth. xXxiii. 14. Mark xii. 14. Luke xx. 47. 
| Maimonides in Kiriath Shema. Vitringa ce ſyragoga vetere, lib. 3. part. 2. cap. 15. 
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of the 9" verſe; the ſecond, from the beginning of the 13" verſe of the 
xi chapter of Deuterouomy, to the end of the 21" verſe; and the third, 
from the beginning of the 37“ verſe of the xv" chapter of Numbers, to 
the end of the chapter. And becauſe the firſt of theſe portions in the He. 
brew bible begins with the word Shema, 1. e. hear, they call all theſe three 
together the Hema, and the reading of them Kiriath Shema, that is, the 
reading of the Shema, This reading of the Shema is accompanied with ſe- 
veral prayers and benedictions, both before and after it, and is, next the 
ſaying of the nineteen prayers, the ſolemneſt part of their religious ſervice, 
and is in the ſame manner as that to be performed according to their ri- 
tual every day, (that is, either publickly in their ſynagogue-aſlemblies, or 
elſe privately out of them, on thoſe days when there are no ſuch aſſemblies, 
or when they cannot be preſent at them) only with this difference, that 
whereas the nineteen prayers are to be ſaid thrice every day, and by eve- 
ry perſon of age without any exception; the reading or repeating of the 
Shema is only to be twice a day, that is, morning and evening; and the 
males only, which are of free condition, are obliged to it, all women and 
ſervants being excuſed from the duty. They think they are bound to the 
repeating of this Shema every morning and evening, becauſe of the words 
of the law, Deuter. vi. 7. And thou ſhalt tal of them---when thou lieſt 
down, and when thou ri ſeſt up; and alſo becauſe of the like words, Den- 
ter. xi. 19. The reading or repeating of this hema, in the manner as is 
here related, they think is of great moment for the preſerving of religion 
among them, as moſt certainly it mult be, becauſe thereby they do twice 
every day make confeſſion of the unity of God, and of the duties which 
they owe unto him. 

3. Taz third part of the ſynagogue-ſervice is the expounding of the 
ſcriptures, and preaching to the people from them. The firſt was per- 
formed at the time of the reading of them, and the other after the reading 
both of the law and the prophets was over. It is plain CHriſt taught the 
Jeu in their ſynagogues both theſe ways; when ® he came to Nazareth, 
his own city, he was called out, as a Member of that ſynagogue, to read 
the Haphterah, that is, the ſection or leſſon out of the prophets, which 
was to be read that day. And when he had ſtood up and read it he fat 
down and expounded it, as was the uſage of the Jeu in both theſe caſes. 
For out of reverence to the law and the prophets they ſtood up, when 
they did read any portion out of either; and in regard to themſelves, as 
teachers, they ſat when they expounded. But in all other ſynagogues, 
of which he was not a member, when he entered into them (as he al- 
ways did "every ſabbath day wherever he was) he taught the people 
in ſermons, after the reading of the law and the prophets was over. And 
ſo St. Paul taught the Jews in their ſynagogue at Antioch in Piſidia. For 
there it is expreſsly ſaid in the ſacred text, that his preaching was after the 
reading of the law and the prophets was ended. 

III. Tae times of their ſynagogue-ſervice * were three days a week, be- 
ſides their holidays, whether faſts or feſtivals, and thrice on every one of thoſe 
days; that is, in the morning, and in the afternoon, and at night. Their 
ordinary ſynagogue days in every week were Mouday, Thurſday and Sa- 
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turday. Saturday was their ſabbath, the day ſet apart among them for 1cli- 
gious exerciſes by divine appointment, and the other two by the appoint. 
ment of the elders, that ſo three days might not paſs without the publick 
reading of the law among them. The reaton which they give for this is 
taken from their myſtical interpretation of the law. For whereas we find 
it ſaid, (Exodus xv. 22.) that the Iſraelites were in great diitreis on their 
travelling three days in the wilderneſs without water, by water they tell us 
is there myſtically meant the law, and therefore lay, that for this reaſon 
they ought not to be three days rogether without che hearing of it, and 
conſequently for the avoiding hereof they have ordained, that it be pub. 
lickly read in their ſynagogues thrice every week, And their manner of 
doing it is as followeth. The whole law, or five books of Moſes, being 
divided into as many ſections or leſions, as there are weeks in their year, 
(as hath been before ſhewn) on Monday they began with that which was 
proper for that week, and read it half way thorough, and on Thur ſday pro- 
-ocded to read the remainder; and on Saturday, which was their ſolemn 
{abbath, they did read all over again, from the beginning to the end of 
the ſaid leſſon or ſection; and this both morning and evening. On the 
week days they did read it only in the morning, but on the ſabbath they 
did read it in the evening, as well as in the morning, for the ſake of la- 
bourers and artificers, who could not leave their work to attend the ſyna- 
gogues on the weck days, that ſo all might hear twice every week the 
whole ſection or leſſon of that week read unto them. And when the 
reading of the prophets was added to that of the law, they obſerved the 
{ame order in it. As the ſynagogue-lervice was to be on three days every 
week for the ſake of their hearing the law; ſo it was to be thrice on thoſe 
days for the ſake of their prayers. For it was a conſtant rule among them, 
that all were to pray unto God three times every day, that is, in the morn- 
ing at the time of the morning ſacrifice, and in the evening at the time 
of the evening ſacrifice, and at the beginning of the night, becauſe till then 
the evening facrifice was ſtill left burning upon the altar. It's certain that 
it was anciently among God's people, the iteady practice of good and re- 
l;gious perſons, to offer up their prayers to God thrice every day. This 
we find David, and this we find Daniel did. For the former ſays, (Pal. Iv. 
17.) Evening, morning, and at noon, will I pray. And the latter tells us, 
That notwithſtanding the King's decree to the contrary, he kneel'd upon 
his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks unto his God, as 
he did afore time. By which it is plainly implyed, that he did not only at 
that time thus pray, but that it was always his conſtant cuſtom ſo to do. 
They having had no ſynagogues till after the Bachloniſh captivity, till then 
they had not any ſet forms for their prayers, neither had they any ſolemn 
aſſemblies for their praying to God at all, except at the temple only. That 
was always the houſe of prayer, ſo 1/azah, and fo from him our Saviour 
calls it, and to this uſe Solomon conſecrated it; and there the times of 
prayer were fixed to the times of the morning and evening ſacrifice, and 
the ordinary time of the former was at nine in the morning, and of the 
latter at three in the afternoon; but on extraordinary days, as fabbaths. 
fe\tivals and faſts, there being additional ſacrifices, additions were alſo 
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made to the times of offering them, and both the morning and the evening 
ſervice did then begin ſooner than on other days. As ſoon as they did 
begin ſthe ſtationary men were preſent in the court of 1/-ae!, to oticr up 
their prayers for the whole congregation of 1/rael, and other devout per- 
ſons, who voluntarily attended, were without in the court, called the 
court of the women, praying for themſelves. But neither of theſe had 
any publick forms to pray by, nor any publick miniſters to officiate to 
them herein, but all prayed in private by themſelves, and all according to 
their own private conceptions. And therefore our Saviour * in the para- 
ble of the publican and the phariſee, making them to go up both to- 
gether into the temple to pray, introduceth them there, as each making 
his own prayer for himſelf. For there all thus prayed, and ſo continued 
to do all the while the publick ſacrifices were offering up, both morning 
and evening. And * the offering of incenſe on the golden altar in the 
holy place, at every morning and evening ſervice in the temple, was inſti- 
tuted on purpoſe to offer up unto God the prayers of the people, who 
were then without, praying unto him. And hence it was, that St. Luke 
tells us, that while Zacharias went into the temple to burn incenſe, T he 
whole multitude of the people were praying without at the time of incenſe. 
And for the ſame reaſon is it that David prayed ; Let my prayers be ſet 
forth before thee as incenſe, and the lifting up of my hands as the evening 
ſacrifice. And according to this uſage, is to be explained what we find in 
the Revelations; (chap. viii. 4. 5.) for there it is laid, That an angel came 
and ſtood at the altar, having a golden cenſer, and there was given unto 
him much inceuſe, that he ſhould offer it up with the prayers of all ſaints 
upon the golden altar, which was before the throne, and the ſmoke of the 
incenſe which came with the prayers of the ſaints, ſcended up before God 
out of the angel's hands. For the angel here mentioned is the angel of the 
cove..ant, Chriſt our Lord, who intercedes for us with our God, and as 
our mediator conſtantly ofters up our prayers unto him. And the manner 
of his doing this, is here {et forth by the manner of the typical repreſen- 
tation of it in the temple. For as there at every morning and evening ſa- 
crifice, the prieſt, in virtue of that facritice entering into the holy place, 
and preienting himſelf at the golden altar, which ſtood directly before the 
mercy ſeat, (the throne of God's viſible preſence among them, during the 
tabernacle and the firſt temple) did burn incenſe thereon, hi © the peo- 
ple were at their prayers without, thereby as interceſſor to God for them, 
to offer up their prayers to him for his gracious acceptance, and to make 
them aſcend up before him from out of his hands, as a ſweet ſm elling ſa- 
vour in his preſence; ſo Chriſt our true prieſt, and moſt pow erful inter- 
ceſſor, by virtue of that one ſacrifice of himſelf once offered for all, being 
entered into the holy place, the heaven above, 1s there continually preſent 
before the throne of mercy, to be a conſtant interceſſor for us unto our 
God; and while we are here in the outer court of his church in this 
world, offering up our prayers unto our God, he there preſents them un- 
to him for us, and through his hands they are accepted as a {weet imell- 
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See Lightfoot' Temple Service. t If there were any ſtated forms for this wirſhip, they were 
ouly as helps for thoſe who prayed at the temple, which every one offered up for himſelf without @ prib- 
lick miniſter. Luke xyil. 10, 11, 12, 13. w See Lighttoul's Temple Service, chap. 9. 
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ing favour in his preſence. And it being well underſtood among the Je, 
that the offering up of the daily ſacrifices, and the burning of incenſe up 
on the altar of incenſe, at the time of thoſe ſacrifices, was for the rendring 
of God propitious unto them, and making their prayers to be acceptable 
in his preſence, they were very careful to make the times of theſe oftcrings, 
and the times of their prayers, both at the temple, and every where elle, 
to be exactly the fame. And therefore as ſoon as ſynagogues were ere— 
Red among them, the hours of publick devotions in them on their ſyna- 
gogue-days, Were as to morning and evening prayers the ſame hours, in 
which the morning and evening ſacrifices were offered up at the temple. 
And the ſame hours were alſo obſerved in their private prayers, where- 
ever performed. Moſt good and devout perſons that were at Jern/alem, 
choſe on thoſe times to go up into the temple, and there offer up their 
prayers unto God. And thus Peter and. John are faid to go up into the 
temple at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour of the day, which was 
at three in the afternoon, the time of the offering up of the evening ſacri- 
fice. For the Jews reckoned the hours of the day from fix in the morn- 
ing. Thoſe who were in other places, or being at Jeruſalem had not lei- 
ſure to go up to the temple, did then their devotions ellewhere, all think- 
ing themſelves obliged daily to fay their prayers at thoſe times. If it were 
a {ynagogue-day, they went into the ſynagogue, and there prayed with 
the congregation ; and if it were not a ſynagogue-day, they then prayed 
in private by themſelves; and if they had leiſure to go to the ſynagogue 
they choſe that for the place to do it in, thinking ſuch an holy place the 
propereſt for fuch an holy exerciſe, tho' performed there in their private 
perſons only; but if they had not leiſure to go to tuch an holy place, then 
they prayed wiere-ever they were at the hour of prayer, though it were 
in the ſtreet or market place. And for this it was, that our Saviour found 
fault with them, when he told them, that 7hey loved t9 pray ſtanding in the 
ſynagogues, and in the corners of the ſtreets, thereby aftecting more to be 
{een of men, than to be accepted of by God. But many of them had up- 
per rooms in their houſes, which were as chappels, particularly ſet apart 
and conſecrated for this purpoſe. In ſuch an one Cornelius was praying 
at the ninta hour of the day, that is, at the time of the evening facritice, 
when the angel appeared unto him. And ſuch an one Peter went up 
into to pray about the ſixth hour of the day, when he had the viſion of the 
great ſheet, that is, half an hour paſt twelve or thereabout. For then the 
evening ſacrifice did begin on great, and ſolemn days, and ſuch an one it 
ſeems hereby that was. And in ſuch an *upper room were the holy apo- 
{les aſſembled together in prayer, when the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon 
them. | 
IV. As to the miniſtration of the ſynagogue-ſervice, it was not confined 
to the ſacerdotal order. They were conſecrated only to the ſervice of 
the temple, which was quite of another nature, as conſiſting only in the 
offering up of ſacrifices and oblations. At the time indeed of the morn- 
ing and evening ſacrifices, the Levzres and other ſingers ſung pſalms of 
praiſe unto God before the altar, and in the concluſion the prieſts bleſſed 
the people, which may ſcem to bear fome reſemblance to what was done 
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in the ſynagogue. But in * all other particulars the publick ſynagogue-ſer- 
vice was wholly difterent from the publick ſervice of the temple. Of what 
parts it conſiſted I have already explained. And any one that by learning 
was qualify'd for it, of what tribe ſoever he were, was admitted to the ad. 
miniſtration. But, that order might be preſerved, there were in every 
ſynagogue ſome fixed miniſters to take care of the religious duties to be 
perform'd in it. And theſe were by impoſition of hands ſolemnly admit- 
ted thereto. The firſt were the elders of the ſynagogue, who governed 
all the affairs of it, and directed all the duties of religioa therein to be 
performed. Theſe are in the ſcriptures of the New Teſtament * called 
A- Eu, that is, rulers of the ſynagogue. How many of theſe were 
in every ſynagogue is no where ſaid. But this is certain, they were more 
than one. For they are mentioned in ſcripture *in the plural number, in 
reſpe& of the ſame ſynagogue. And at Corinth, * Criſpus and Soſthenes 
are both ſaid to be chief rulers of the ſynagogue, tho” it is not likely, that 
there was more than one ſynagogue in that city. Next to them (or per- 
chance one of them) was the miniſter of the ſynagogue, that officiated in 
offering up the publick prayers to God for the whole congregation; who, 
becauſe he was the mouth of the congregation, delegated from them as 
their repreſentative, meſſenger or angel, to ſpeak to God in prayer for 
them, was therefore in the Hebrew language called Heliach Zibbor, that 
is, the angel of the church. And hence it is, that the biſhops of the ſeven 
churches of Af are in the Revelations, by a name borrowed from the ſy- 
nagogue, called the angels of thoſe churches. For as the SHeliach Zibbor 
in the Jewiſh ſynagogue was the prime miniſter to offer up the prayers of 
the people to God, ſo alſo was the biſhop the prime miniſter to offer up 
the prayers of the people to God in the church of Chri/f. The bithop in- 
deed did not always officiate in this miniſtry, becauſe in every church there 
were presbyters under him, who often diſcharged this duty in his ſtead. 
Neither did the Sheliach Zibbor always diſcharge his duty in the {y= 
nagogue in his own proper perſon. He was the ordinary miniſter appointed 
to this office, but often others were extraordinarily called out for the diſ- 
charging of it, provided they were by age, gravity, skill, and piety of con- 
verſation, qualified for it. And whoſoever was thus appointed to this mi- 
niſtry, was the Shelzach Zibbor, that is, the angel of the congregation, for 
that time. For the proper ſignification of the word uſed in the Hebrew 
language for an angel, is a mefſenger. And therefore, as a meſſenger from 
God to the people is an angel of God, ſo a meſſenger from the people to 
God is an angel of the people. In the latter ſenſe only was the name of 
angel given to the miniſter of the ſynagogue ; but it belongs to the mini- 
ſter of the chriſtian church in both ſenſes. For he is not only a meſſen- 
ger of the people to God, in the offering up of the prayers of the congre- 
gation to him, but he is alſo a meſſenger of God to them, in bringing from 
him the meſſages of life, peace, and everlaſting ſalvation unto them. Next 
to the SHeliach Zibbor were the deacons, or inferior miniſters of the {yna- 
gogue, in Hebrew called Chagauim, that is, overſeers; who were alſo fix d 
miniſters, and under the rulers of the ſynagogue had the charge and over- 
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ſight of all things in it, kept the ſacred books of the law and the prophets 
and other holy ſcriptures, as alſo the books of their publick liturgies, and 
all other utenſils belonging to the ſynagogue, and brought them forth, 
whenever they were to be uſed in the publick {ervice. And particularly 
they ſtood by, and overlooked them that did read the leſſons out of the 
law and the prophets, and correct them, and ſet them right, when they 
did read amiſs, and took the book of them again when they had done. 
And thus it is ſaid of our Saviour, when he was called out to read the 
leſſon out of the prophets, in the ſynagogue of Nazare th of which he was 
2 member, that after he had done he gave the book again to the miniſter, 
that is, the Chazan or deacon of the lynagogue. For there was anciently 
no fix'd {\nagogue-minitter for the reading of the leſſons; but the rulers 
of the ſynagogue, when the time of the reading of thoſe leſſons came, cal- 
led out any member of the congregation for this ſervice that was able to 
perform it. And it was uſually done 1n this order: A prieſt was called 
out firſt, and next a Levite, if any of theſe orders were preſent in the con- 
gregation, and after that any other //ae/zfe, till they made up in all the 
number of ſeven. And hence it was anciently, that every ſection of the 
law was divided into ſeven leſſer ſections, for the ſake of the ſeven rea- 
ders. And in ſome Hebrew bibles theſe leſſer ſections are marked in the 
margin; the firſt with the word Cohen, 1. e. the prieſt ; the ſecond with 
the word Levi, i. e. the Levite; the third with the word SHeliſbi, i. e. the 
third; and ſo the reſt with Hebrew words ſignifying the numbers follow- 
ing, to the ſeventh, thereby to ſhew what part was to be read by the prieſt, 
what by the Levite, and what by each of the other five, who might be any 
I/zaelites of the congregation that were able to read the Hebrew text, of 
what tribe ſoever they were. The next fix d officer of the ſynagogue, at- 
ter the Chazanim, was the interpreter. His buſineſs was to interpret in- 
to Chaldee the leſſons, as they were read in Hebrew to the congregation ; 
for which, learning and skill in both languages being requiſite, when they 
found a man fit for the office they retained him by a falary, and admitted 
him as a ſtanding miniſter of the ſynagogue, When the blefling was to 
be given, if there were a prieſt preſent in the congregation, he always did 
the office, but if there were no prieſt then preſent, the Sheliach Zibbor, 
who did read the prayers, gave the bleſſing alſo in a form made proper 
for hm. Thus far I have thought it might be helpful to the reader, for 
his better underitanding of the ſcriptures, to have laid before him a ſhort 
ſcheme of the ſynagogue-worſhip of the Jeu, as it was among them in 
ancient times. That which they at preſent retain, is in many particulars 
different from it. He that would be more fully informed of this matter, 
may read Buxtorf's Synagoga Judaica, Vitringa de Synagoga vetere, and 
above all Maimonides, eſpecially in his tracts Tephillah, Chagigah, and 
Kiriath Shema. 
Thos wao think ſynagogues to have been before the Bahylonihh cap- 
tivity, alledge for it what is ſaid in the Ixxiv®* P/a/m, ver. 8. They have 
Ae up all the Hnagegues of God in the land. But in the original the 
words are Col moadbe El, that is, all the aſſemblies of God; by which 1 
acknowledge mult be underitood the places where the people did aſſemble 
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to worſhip God. But this doth not infer that thoſe places were ſyna⸗- 
gogues; and there are none of the ancient verſions, excepting that of 
Aquila, that ſo render this paſſage. The chief place where the 1/-aelites 
aſſembled for the worſhip of God, was the temple. at Jeruſalem, and be- 
fore that was built, the tabernacle; and the open court before the altar 
was that part, in both of them, where the people affembled to offer up 
their prayers unto God. But thoſe that lived at a diſtance from the ta- 
bernacle, while that was in being, and afterwards from the temple, when 
that was built, not being able at all times to reſort thither, they built 
| courts like thoſe in which they prayed at the tabernacle, and at the tem- 
| ple, therein to offer up their prayers unto God, which in after-times we 
tind called by the name of Proſeuchæ. Some of the Latin poets * make 
mention of them by this name; and into one of them our Saviour is ſaid 
to have gone to pray, and to have continued therein a whole night; and in 
another of them St. Paul taught the people of Philippi. They differed from 
ſynagogues in ſeveral particulars. For 1“, In ſynagogues the prayers were of- 
fered up in publick forms, in common for the whole congregation ; but in 
the Pro ſeuchæ they prayed as in the temple, every one apart for himſelf; and 
ſo our Saviour prayed in the Proſeucha which he went into. 2%, The 
ſynagogues were covered houſes, but the Proſeuche were open courts, 
built, faith Epiphanius, in the manner of forum's, which were open en- 
cloſures, where anciently at Rome, and in other cities under democratical 
governments, the people uſed to aſſemble for the tranſacting of the buſi- 
neſs and affairs of the publick. And ſuch a Proſeucha, Epiphanius tells 
us, the Samaritans had in his time near Sechem. 3, Synagogues were all 
built within the cities, to which they did belong; but the Proſeuchæ with- 
out, and moſtly in high places; and that in which our Saviour prayed was 
on a mountain; which makes it probable, that theſe Proſeuchæ were the 
ſame which in the Old Teſtament are called high places. For theſe high 
places are not always condemned in ſcripture, but then only when they 
were made ule of for idolatrous worſhip, or in a ſchiſmatical way, by erect- 
ing altars in them, in oppoſition to that which was in the place that God 
had choſen; otherwiſe they were made uſe of prophets and good men, 
as ſeveral inſtances hereof in ſcripture do fully prove. And I am confirmed 
in this opinion, in that the Proſeuche had groves in or about them, in the 
{ame manner as the high places had. And no doubt the ſanctuary of the 
Lord, in which Jaſhua did ſet up his pillar under the oak, or oaken grove 
in Sechem, was ſuch a Proſeucha; and it's plain from the text, that it had 
a grove of oaks in it. And the Praſeuchæ which Phils makes mention 
of in Alexandria had ſuch groves in or about them; and that at Rome, 
tin Egeria's grove, was of the ſame fort. And perchance where the 
P/almiſt makes mention of green olive trees in the houſe of God, ſuch a 
Proſeucha is there meant. And ſuch an one alſo anciently was * in M:/- 
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pa, as the author of the firſt book of the Maccabees tells us. And all theſe 

were Moadhe El, and might be underſtood by that phraſe in the P/almiſt. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that altho' ſome Praſeuchæ were {till in being 

in our Saviour's time, yet by that time ſynagogues being made uſe of for 

the ſame purpoſe, as the Proſeuche were formerly, ſynagogues were then 

alſo called by the ſame name with the Proſeuchæ, and fo Zo ſephus and 
Philo ſeem to uſe the word, tho' it ſeems from the latter, that ſome of 
the ſynagogues of the Jeu in Alexandria were built after the ſame man- 
ner as the ancient Proſeuche, without roofs. And it makes this the more 
probable, that in Egypt it never or very ſeldom raining, they there ſtood 
more in need of open air in their publick aſſemblies, and trees to ſhelter 
them from the ſun in that hot countrey, than of roofs over them, to ſhel- 
ter them from the weather. And theſe, Philo complains, the Alexan. 
drians did cut down, when they there roſe in a tumult againſt the Jews 
that then dwelt with them in that city. And beſides theſe Proſeuche, 
there were other places to which the 1/rae/ztes before the captivity fre- 
quently aſſembled upon the account of religion. For they often reſorted 
to the cities of the Levites, to be taught the ritual and other ceremonies 
of the Moſaical law, and to the ſchools of the prophets, for all other 
inſtructions relating to the "_ of God; and to theſe laſt it's plain from 
! ſcripture, that they uſually reſorted on the ſabbaths, and new moons; 
and what end could there be of this reſort, but for inſtruction in their du- 
ties to God? And therefore theſe places alſo, as well as the Proſeuchæ, 
were Moadhe El, i. e. places of aſſembling on the account of religion; and 
conſequently of all theſe may the P/almi/t be underſtood in the place 
above-mentioned. Whether this P/a/w, as well as the 79, were written 
prophetically by that A/aph *who lived in the time of David, of the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity, (to which it's plain they both relate) or elſe by ſome 
other after it, as is moſt probable, I ſhall not here examine. All that is 
proper for me here to take notice of, is, that nothing which is in either 
of theſe P/alms can prove, that there were any ſuch things as ſynagogues, 
wherein the ſcriptures were read, or publick prayers offered up unto God, 
till after the Babyloniſh captivity. 

AND if it be examin'd into, how it came to paſs that the Jews were ſo 
prone to idolatry before the Babyloniſh captivity, and ſo ſtrongly and cau- 
tiouſly, even to ſuperſtition, fixed againſt it after that captivity, the true 
reaſon hereof will appear to be, that they had the law and the prophets 
every week conſtantly read unto them after that captivity, which they had 
not before. For before that captivity they having no ſynagogues for pub- 
lick worſhip or publick inſtruction, nor any places to reſort to for elther, 
unleſs the temple at Zeru/alem, or the cities of the Levites, or to the pro- 
phets, when God was pleaſed to ſend ſuch among them; for want hereof 
great ignorance grew among the people; God was little known among 
them, and his laws in a manner wholly forgotten. And therefore as oc- 
caſions offered, they were eaſily drawn into all the ſuperſtitions and ido- 
latrous uſages of the neighbouring nations that lived round about them, 
till at length, for the puniſhment hereof, God gave them up to a diſmal 
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deſtruction in the Bahyloni/h captivity: But after that captivity, and the 
return of the Fews from it, ſynagogues being erected among them in eve- 
ry city, to which they conſtantly reſorted for publick worthip, and where 
every week they had the law from the firſt, and after that from the time of 
Autiochus's perſecution, the prophets alſo read unto them, and were b 
ſermons and cxhortations, there delivered at leaſt every ſabbath, inſtruct- 
ed in their duty, and excited to the obedience of it: This kept them in 
a thorough knowledge of God and his laws. And the threats which they 
found in the prophets againſt the breakers of them, after theſe alſo came 
to be read among them, deterred them from tranſgreſling againſt them. 
So that the law of Moſes was never more ftrictly obſerved by them, than 
from the time of Eæra (when ſynagogues firſt came into uſe among them) 
to the time of our Saviour, and they would have been unblameable here- 
in, had they not overdone it by adding corrupt traditions of their own de- 
viſing, whereby at length (as our Saviour chargeth them) they made the 
law it ſelf of none effect. And as by this method the 7ew#h religion was 
preſerved in the times mentioned, ſo alſo was it by the ſame, that the 
chriſtian was ſo ſucceſsfully propagated 1n the firſt ages of the church, and 
hath ever ſince been preſerved among us. For as the Jews had their ſy- 
nagogues, in which the law and the prophets were read unto them every 
ſabbath, fo the chriſtians had their churches, in which from the beginning 
all the doctrines and duties of their religion were every Lord's day taught, 
inculcated, and explained unto them. And by God's bleſſing upon this 
method chiefly was it, that this holy religion {Ull bore up againſt all oppreſ- 
ſions; and notwithſtanding the ten perſecutions, and all other artifices and 
methods of cruelty and oppreſſion, which hell and heatheniſm could de- 
viſe to ſuppreſs it, grew up and encreaſed under them; which Julian the 
Apoſtate was ſo ſenſible of, that when he put all his wits to work, to find 
out new methods for the reſtoring of the heathen impicty, he could not 
think of any more eftectual for this purpoſe, than *to employ his philoſo- 
phers to preach it up every week to the people, in the fame manner as 
the miniſters of the goſpel did the chriſtian religion. And had it not plea- 
ſed God to cut him oft, before he could put this deſign in execution, it 
is to be feared his ſucceſs herein would in a very great meaſure have an- 
ſwered what he propoſed by it. But to chriſtians, above all others, this 
mult be of the greateſt benefit. For the doctrines of our holy religion ha- 
ving in them the ſublimeſt principles of divine knowledge, and the pre- 
cepts of it containing all the duties of morality in the higheſt manner im- 
proved, nothing can be of greater advantage to us, for the leading of us to 
the trueſt happineſs we are capable of, as well in this life as in that which 
is to come, than to have theſe weekly taught and explained unto us, and 
weekly put home upon our conſciences, for the forming of our lives accor- 
ding to them. And the political ſtate, or civil government of every chri- 
{tian countrey, is no leſs benefited hereby than the church it ſelf. For as 
it beſt conduceth to keep up the ſpirit of religion among us, and to make 
every man know his duty to God, his neighbour, and himſelf; ſo it may 
be reckoned, of all methods, the moſt conducive, to preſerve peace and 
good order in the ſtate. For hereby ſubjects are taught to be obedient to 
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their prince and his laws, children to be dutiful to their parents, ſervants 


to be faithful to their maſters, and all to be juſt and charitable, and pay all 
other duties which in every relation they owe to each other. And in the 
faithful diſcharge of theſe duties, doth the peace, good order, and happi- 
neſs of every community conſiſt. And to be weekly inſtructed in theſe 
duties, and to be weekly excited to the obedience of them, is certainly 
the propereſt and the moſt effectual method to induce men hereto. And 
it may juſtly be reckoned that the good order, which is now maintained 
in this kingdom, is more owing to this method, than to any other now in 
practice among us for this end; and that one good miniſter, by his week- 
ly preaching, and daily good example, ſets it more forward than any two 
of the beſt juſtices of the peace can, by their exacteſt diligence in the exe- 
cution of the laws which they are entruſted with. For theſe, by the ut- 
molt of their coercions, can go no farther than to reſtrain the outward 
acts of wickedneſs; but the other reforms the heart within, and removes 
all thoſe evil inclinations of it from whence they flow. And it is not to 
be doubted, but that if this method were once dropped among, us, the 
generality of the people, whatever elſe may be done to obviate it, would 
in ſeven years time relapſe into as bad a ſtate of barbarity, as was ever in 
practice among the worſt of our Saxon or Daniſh anceſtors. And there- 
fore ſuppoſing there were no ſuch thing in truth and reality, as that ho- 
ly chriſtian religion which the miniſters of the goſpel teach, (as too many 
among us are now permitted with impunity to ſay) yet the ſervice which 
they do the civil government, in keeping all men to thoſe duties, in the 
obſervance of which its peace, good order, and happineſs conſiſt, may 
very well deſerve the maintenance which they receive from it. 
NEHEMIAH, after he had held the government of Judah twelve 
years, returned to the Per/ian court, either recalled thither by the King, 
or elſe going thither to ſolicit for a new commiſſion after the expiration 
of the former. During all the time that he had been in this government, 
he managed it with great juſtice, * and ſupported the dignity of his office 
through theſe whole twelve years with a very expenſive and hoſpitable 
magnificence. For there fat at his table every day an hundred and fifty 
of the Jews and rulers, beſides ſtrangers, who came to JFeruſalem from 
among the heathen nations that were round about them. For as occaſions 
brought them thither, if they were of any quality, they were always invi- 
ted to the governor's houſe, and there hoſpitably and ſplendidly enter- 
tained. So that there was provided for him every day one ox, fix choice 
ſheep, and: fowls, and wine, and all other things in proportion hereto, 
which could not but amount to a great expence ; yet all this he bore thro' 
theſe whole twelve years, out of his own private purſe, without burthening 
the province at all for it, or taking any part of that allowance which be- 
fore was raiſed out of it by other governors, to ſupport them in their ſta- 
tion; which argues his great generoſity, as well as his great love and 
tenderneſs to the people of his nation, in thus eaſing them of this bur- 
then, and alſo his vaſt wealth in being able ſo to do. The office which 
he had been in at court gave him the opportunity of amaſling great riches, 
and he thought he could not better expend them than in the ſervice of his 
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countrey, and by doing all he could to promote the true intereſt of it 
both in church and ſtate, and God proſpered him in the work according 
to the great zeal with which he lahoured in it. 

ABour this time flouriſhed * Meto the famous Athenian aſtronomer, 4». 432 
who invented the Euneadecaeteris, or the cycle of nineteen years, which Ataz- 
we call the cycle of the moon, the numbers whereof being, by reaſon of the © *® 
excellency of their uſe, written in the ancient kalenders in golden letters, 
from hence, in our preſent almanacks, that number of this cycle which ac- 
cords with the year for which the almanack 1s made, is called the golden 
number. For it is ſtill of as great uſe to the chriſtians for the finding out 
of Eaſter, and alſo to the Fews for the fixing of their three great feſlivals, 
as it was to the ancient Greeks for the aſcertaining of the times of their 
feſtivals. And for this laſt end was it that Metro invented it. For the 
Greeks being directed by an oracle to obſerve all their ſolemn ſacrifices and 
feſtivals, * x2'z rea, i. c. according to three, and this being interpreted 
to mean years, months and days, and that the years were to be reckoned 
according to the courſe of the ſun, and the months and days according 
to that of the moon, they thought themſelves obliged hereby to obſerve 
all theſe ſolemnities at the ſame ſeaſons of the year, and on the fame month, 
and on the ſame day of the month. And therefore * endeavours were made 
to bring all theſe to meet together; that is, to bring the ſame months and 
all the days of them to fall as near as poſſible within the ſame times of the 
ſun's courſe, that ſo the ſame ſolemnities might always be celebrated with- 
in the ſame ſeaſons of the year, as well as in the ſame months, and on the 
ſame days of them. The difficulty lay in this, that whereas the year, ac- 
cording to the courſe of the ſun, (which is commonly called the ſolar year) 
is made by that revolution of it which brings it round to the fame point in 
the ecliptic, and the Greeks reckoned their months by thoſe revolutions 
of the moon, which brought 1t round to the ſame conjunction with the 
ſun, z. e. from one new moon to another, and twelve of theſe months 
made their common year, (which is commonly called the lunar year) this 
lunar year fell eleven days ſhort of the ſolar. And therefore their oracle 
could not be obſerved in keeping their ſolemnities to the ſame ſeaſons of 
the year, without intercalations. For otherwiſe their ſolemnities would 
be anticipated eleven days every year, and in thirty three years ſpace would 
be carried backward through all the ſeaſons of the year; (as is now done 
in Turkey, where they uſe this ſort of year) and to intercalate theſe eleven 
days every year, would make as great a breach upon the other part of the 
oracle, as to the months and days. For then every year would alter the 
day, and every three years the month. And beſides, it would make a 
breach upon the whole ſcheme of their year. For with them, in the ſame 
manner as with the Jews, their months always began with a new moon, 
and their years were always made up of theſe lunar months, ſo as to end 
exactly with the laſt day of the laſt moon, and to begin exactly with the 
firſt day of the next moon. It was neceſſary therefore, for the bringing of 
all to fall right according to the directions of the oracle, that the interca- 
lations ſhould be made by months; and to find out ſuch an intercalation 
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of months, as would at length bring the folar year and the lunar year to 
an exact agreement, fo that both ſhould begin from the ſame point of time, 
was that which was to be done for this purpoſe. For thus only could the 
ſolemnities be always kept to the {ame ſeaſons of the year, as well as to 
the fame months, and the fame days of them, and conſtantly be made fal] 
within the compaſs of one lunar month at moſt, ſooner or later within the 
fame times of the ſolar year. And therefore in order hereunto cycles were 
to be invented; and to find out fuch a cycle of years, wherein by the in- 
tercalation or addition of one or more months this might be effected, was 
the great ftudy and endeavour of the aſtronomers of thoſe times. The firſt 
attempt that was made for this purpoſe was that of the Dieteris, a cycle of 
two years, wherein an intercalation was made of one month; but in two 
years time the exceſs of the folar year above the lunar being only twenty 
two days, and a lunar month making twenty nine days and an half, this 
intercalation, inſtead of bringing the lunar year to a reconciliation with the 
ſolar, over-did it by ſeven days and an half; which being a fault that was 
ſoon perceived, for the mending of it the Tetraeteris was introduced, 
which was a cycle of four years, wherein it was thought that an interca- 
lation of one month would bring all that to rights, which was over-done 
by the like intercalation of the Dieteric. And this was contrived chiefly 
with a reſpe& to their Ohmpic games. For they being the chiefeſt of 
their folemnities, and celebrated once every four years, care was taken 
to bring this ſolemnity every fourth year as near as they could to the ſame 
time of the ſolar year, in which it was performed the Ohmpiad before, 
which regularly ought always to have been begun according to the Origi- 
nal inſtitution of that ſolemnity, on the firſt full moon after the ſummer 
ſolſtice, and it was thought that an intercalation of one month in four 
years would always bring it to this time. But four ſolar years excec ding 
four lunar years forty three days and an half, the adding one lunar month, 
or twenty nine days and an half, (of which it conſiſts) fell ſhort of curing 
this defect full fourteen days, which fault ſoon difcovering it ſelf, for the 
amending of it they intercalated alternatively one four years with one 
month, and the next four years with two months, which brought ir to the 
OFoeteris, or the cycle of eight years, wherein by intercalating three 
months they thought they brought all to rights, and indeed it came much 


nearer to it, than any of the former cycles. For by this intercalation the 


eight lunar years were brought fo near to eight folar years, that they dif- 
fered from them only by an excefs of one day, fourteen hours and nine 
minutes. And therefore this cycle continued much longer in uſe than 
ny of the reſt. But at length the error, by encrealing every year, grew 
dat enough to be alſo diſcovered, which produced the invention of ſe- 
veral other cycles for the remedying of it, of which this invented by Mets 
of nineteen years is the perfecteſt. For it brings the two Inminaries to 
come about to the ſame points, within two hours one minute and twen- 
ty ſeconds; ſo that after ninetcen years, the fame new moons and the 
ame full moons do within that ſpace come about again to the ſame points 
of time in every year of this cycle, in which they happened in the fame 
year of the former cycle. And to a nearer agreement than this no other 
cycle can bring them. This cycle 1s made up of nineteen lunar years and 
ſeven lunar months by ſeven intercalations added to them, The years of 
this cycle, in which theſe intercalations were made, were the 3, 6", 8", 
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11“, 14", 17" and 19”, according to Petavius; but according to Mr. Dod- 
well, they were the 3%, 5, 8, 11”, 13", 16", and 19”. Each of theſe ſe- 
ven intercalated years conſiſted of t hirteen months, and the rei of twelve. 
The chief uſe of this cycle among the Greeks being to ſettle the times of 
celebrating their ſolemnities, and that of their O/ympriads being the chief 
eſt of them, and on the fixing of which the fixing of all the rett did de- 
pend, it was in the firſt place applied to this purp ole; and the rule of theſe 
Olympiads being, that they were to be celebrated on the firſt full moon af. 
ter the ſummer ſolſtice, in order to ſettle the time of their cclebration, 
it was neceſlary, in the firlt place, to ſettle the time of the ſummer ſol. 
{tice, and this Mets obſerved this year to be on the twenty firſt day of the 
Egyptian month Phamenoth, which reduced to the Julian year falls on 
the twenty ſeventh of June. And therefore the Greeks, having received 
this cycle, did from this time forward celebrate their Olymprads on the 
firſt full moon after the twenty ſeventh day of our June, and thenceforth 
alſo began their year from the new moon preceding, whereas before they 
begun it from the winter ſolſtice, and they calculated both the new moon 
and the full moon by this cycle; ſo that from this time the new moon 
immediately preceding the firſt full moon after the ſummer ſolſtice was 
the beginning of their year; and that firſt full moon after the ſaid ſolſtice 
in every fifth year was the time of their O/ymprads. For that year, in the 
beginning of which this folemnity was celebrated, was in their computa- 
tion of time called the firſt year of that Ohmpiad, reckoning from the 
new moon preceding; and in the beginning of the fifth year after they 
celebrated the next O/ymprad, which made the time from one Olympiad 
to another to be juſt four years, according to the meaſure of the years 
then uſed. 

Bur this uſe of the cycle ceaſing with the ſolemnities of the heathen 
Greeks, after that chriſtianity had gotten the aſcendant in the Roman em- 
pire, it thenceforth became applied to another uſe; and that not only by 
the chriſtians, but alſo by the Jeu. For by it the chriſtians, after the 
council of Nice, ſettled our Eaſter. And from them, ſome few years at- 
ter, the Jews learnt to make the like uſe of it, for the fixing the time of 
their paſſover, and the making of their intercalations in order to it, But 
of the manner how each of them applied it for theſe purpoſes, there wit! 
be hereafter an occaſion fully to treat, in a place more proper for it. 

Tu E f war between the Athenians and Lacedemonians, called the Pel:.- 


piad, which laſted twenty {even years. As ſoon as they had entered on It, 
both parties * ſent their embaſladors to King Artaxerxes to engage him on 
their fide, and pray his aid in the war. 

ABour the fame time there broke out a moſt grievous peſtilence 
which did over-run a great part of the world. It begun firſt in Ethiopia; 
from thence it came into Liha and Egypt; and from Egypt it invaded 
Fudea, Phenicia and Syria, and from thoſe parts fpread it ſelf through 
the whole Per ian empire; from whence it paſſed into Greece, and orievouſly 
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ponneſian war, (of which Thucydides and Xenophon have written the hi- At. 
ſtory) begun about the end of the firſt year of the eighty ſeventh OH- 
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afflicted the Athenian ſtate, deſtroying a great number of their people, 
and among them died 'Perzcles, the chiefeſt and eminenteſt man of that 
city, whoſe wiſdom, while he lived, was the main ſtay and ſupport of that 
republic, and of whom only it can be ſaid, that he maintained himſelf in 
full credit for forty years together in a popular government. 7. hncydides 
hath * in his hiſtory, given us a very full account of this diſeaſe, having 
had thorough experience of it. For he had it himſelf, and after that be- 
ing out of danger of ſuffering any more by it, he freely viſited a great ma- 
ny others that were afflicted with it, and thereby had ſufficient opportu- 
nity of knowing all the ſymptoms and calamities that attended it. Lucretius 
hath alſo given us a poetical deſcription of it, and Hippocrates hath writ- 
ten of it as a phyſician. For that great maſter of the art of phyſic lived in 
thoſe times, and was at Athens all the while this diſtemper raged there. 
Artaxerxes invited him, with the promiſe of great rewards, to come in- 
to Perſia during this plague, to cure thoſe who were infected with it in 
his armies. But his anſwer was, that he would not leave the Greczans his 
countreymen in this diſtreſs, to give his help to Barbarians. There are 
ſeveral epiſtles {till extant at the end of Hippocrates's works, ſaid to be 
written by Artaxerxes, and by Hyſtaues his prefect on the Helleſpont, and 
by Hippocrates himſelf, about this matter. Some think them not to be 
genuine, but do not give any reaſons ſufficient to convict them of it. Ma- 
ny inſtances in the hiſtories of thoſe times do acquaint us, how fond the 
Perſians were of Greek phyſicians. And Artaxerxes looking on himſelf 


as the greateſt of Kings, might well enough think he had the belt title to 

have the greateſt of phyſicians to attend upon him, and therefore offered t 

the greateſt of rewards to draw him to him. But Hippocrates, having a 8 

mind above the temptations of gold and ſilver, returned him the anſwer I : 

have mentioned, which provoked him ſo far, that he ſent to Cos, the city \ 

of Hippocrates, and where he then was, to command them to deliver un- t 

to him Hippocrates, to be puniſhed according to his perverſeneſs, threat- 1 

ning them with the demolition of their city, and the utter ruin of the whole n 

iſland in which it ſtood, if they did not comply with him herein. But the 1 

Cans in their anſwer did let him know, that no threats ſhould ever in- v 

duce them to betray ſo eminent a citizen into his hands. This was before u 

Hippocrates went to Athens. For this plague had ravaged thorough the d 

| Perſian empire before it came to that city, and it was not till the next 7 
| vear after this, that the Atheuiaus were infeſted with it, that is, in the ſe- O 
| cond year of the Peloponneſian war, as Thucydides tells us. a\ 
_ 1 NEHE MIA, on his return to the Perſian court, having tarried O 

Artax- there about five years in the execution, as it may be ſuppoſed, of his for- fe 

ccc 37. mer office, at length obtained of the King to be ſent back again to Jeru- + 

ſalem with a new commiſſion. The generality of chronologers as well as | re 

the commentators upon this part of ſcripture, make this his coming back {1c 

thither to be much ſooner. But conſidering the many and great corrupti- vi 

ons, which he tells us, in the thirteenth chapter of his book, the Fews 2 

had run into in his abſence, it cannot be conceived how in leſs than five 3 h1 

years time they could have grown up to ſuch an height among them. He ie 


had been twelve years reforming what was amiſs among them, and Ezra 
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had been doing the fame for thirteen years before him, whereby they had 
brought their reformation to {uch a ſtate and ſtability, that a little time 
could not have been ſuflicient in ſuch a manner to have again unhinged it. 
It is much more likely, that all this was longer than five years a doing, than 
that it ſhould come to paſs in ſo ſhort a time. It is indeed expreſſed in 
our Engliſh verſion, that Nehemiah came back again from the Perſian court 
to Jeruſalem " after certain days; but the Hebrew word yamim, which is 
there rendred days, ſignifieth allo years, and is in a great many places of 
the Hebrew ſcriptures ſo uſed. 

Anour this time moſt likely lived Malachi the prophet. The greateſt 
of the corruptions which he chargeth the Jews with, are the ſame with 
thoſe which they had run into in the time of Nehemzah's abſence, and there- 
fore it is moſt probable, that in this time his prophecies were delivered. 
It is certain the temple was all ftinithed, and every thing reſtored therein 
before his time. For there are paſſages in his prophecics which clearly 
ſuppoſe it; and he doth not in them charge the Jews with neglecting the 
reitoring of the temple, but their neglecting what appertained to the true 
worſhip of God in it. But in what time it was after the reſtoration of 
the temple that he propheſied, is no where ſaid in Scripture, and there- 
fore we can only make our conjectures about it, and I know not where 
any conjecture can place with more probability, than in the time where 
[ have ſaid. | 

M a x y things having gone wrong among the Jews during the abſence 
of Nehemiah, as hath been above mentioned, as ſoon as he was again ſet- 
tled in the government he applied himſelf with his uſual zeal and dili- 
gence to correct, and again ſet to rights whatſoever was amiſs. And that 
which he firſt took notice of, as what by the flagrancy of the . offence, as 
well as by reaſon of the place where committed, was the moſt obvious to 
be refented by fo good a man; was * a great prophanation, which had been 
introduced into the temple for the fake of Tobiabh an Ammonite, This 
man, though he had made two alliances with the Jews, (for * Fohanan his 
ſon had married the daughter of Meſhullam the fon of Berachiah, * who 
was one of the chief managers of the rebuilding of the wall of Zeru/alen 
under the direction of the governor, and he himſelf had married the 
daughter of Shecanzah the fon of Arab, another great man among the 
Jews) yet being an Ammonite, he bore a national hatred to all that were 
of the race of Iſrael, and therefore envying their proſperity, and being 
averſe to whatſoever might promote it, did the utmoſt that he could to 
obſtruct Nehemiah in all that he did for the good of that people, and con- 
federated with Sanballat their greateſt enemy to carry on this purpoſe. 
However, by reaſon of the alliances J have mentioned, he had many cor- 
reſpondents among the Fews, who were favourers of him, and acted in- 
ſidiouſly with Nehemiah on his account. But he, being aware of their de- 
vices, withſtood and baffled them all, as long as he continued at Jerw/a- 
lem. But when he went from thence to the Perſian court, Eliaſbib the 
high-prieſt © was prevailed with (as being one of thoſe that was of that con- 
federacy and alliance with To to allow and provide for him lodgings 
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within the temple it ſelf; in order whereto he removed the meat-offerings, 
the frankincenſe, and the veſſels, and the tithes of the corn, the new wine, 
and the oil, (which was commanded to be given to the Levites, and the 
/ingers, and the porters) and the offerings of the prieſts, out of the cham. 
bers where they uſed to be laid, and out of them made one large apart- 
ment for the reception of this heathen ſtranger. It is doubted by ſome, 
whether this Eliaſhib were Eliaſbib the high-prieſt, or only another prieſt 
of that name. That which raiſeth the doubt is, he is named in the text, 
where this is related of him, by the title only of prieſt, and 1s there faid 
to have the overſight of the chambers of the houſe of God; from whence 
it is argued, that he was only chamberlain of the temple, and not the high- 
prieſt, who was above ſuch an office. But the overſight of the chambers 
of the houſe of God may 1mport the whole government of the temple, 
which belonged to the high-prieſt only, and it is not to be conceived how 
any one, that was leſs than abſolute governor of the whole temple, could 
make ſo great an innovation in it. Beſides, Eliaſbib the high-prieſt hath 
no character in ſcripture, with which ſuch a procedure can be ſaid to be 
inconſiſtent. By what is ſaid in the book of Zzra (ch. x. 18.) it appears, the 
pontifical family was an his time grown very corrupt. And no act of his 
is mentioned either in Ezra or Nehemiah, excepting only his putting to 
his helping hand in the repairing of the walls of Jeruſalem. Had he done 
any thing elſe worthy of memory in the reforming of what was amiſs, ei- 
ther in church or ſtate, in the times either of Ezra or Nehemiah, it may 
be preſumed mention would have been made of it in the books written by 
them. The ſilence which is of him in both theſe books, as to any good 
act done by him, is a ſuiticient proof that there was none ſuch to be re- 
corded of him. For the high-prieſt being the head of the Few church, 
had he born any part with theſe two good men, when they laboured fo 
much to reform that church, it's utterly improbable that it could have 
been paſſed over in their writings, wherein they give an account of what 
was done in that reformation. What Jeſbua his grandfather did in con- 
currence with Zerubbabel the governor, and Haggai and Zechariah the 
prophets, in the firſt reſettling of the church and ſtate of the Jews, after 
their return from the Babylonih captivity, 'is all recorded in ſcripture, 
and had Eliaſhib done any ſuch thing in concurrence wich Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, we may take it for certain it would have been recorded there al- 
ſo. Putting all this together, it appears molt likely, that it was Eliaſbil 
the high-prieſt who was the author of this great prophanation of the houſe 
of God. What was done herein (the text tells us) Nehemiah immediatc- 
ly underſtood, as ſoon as he came back again to Zeru/alem, and he did 
immediately ſet himſelf to reform it. For over-ruling what the high-preeſt 
had ordered to be done herein, by the authority which he had as gover- 
nor, he commanaed all the houſhold-ſtuff of Tobiah to be caſt out, and 
the chambers to be again cleanſed and reſtored to their former uſe. | 
Var reading of the law to the people“ having been ſettled by Nehe- 
miah, ſo as to be conſtantly carried on at certain ſtated times, ever ſince 
it was begun under his government by Zzra, (perchance from that very 
beginning on every ſabbath day) when in the courſe of their leflons they 
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came to the 23 chapter of Deuteronomy, where it is commanded, that 2 


Moabite 9r an Ammonite /honid not come into the congregation of the Lord 
even to the tenth Generation for ever, * Nehemiah taking an handle from 
hence, feparated all the mixt multitude from the reſt of the people, that 
thereby it might be known with whom a true Iaelite might lawfully mar- 
ry. For neither this law, nor any other of the like nature, is to be under- 
ſtood to exclude any one, of what nation ſoever he were, from enterin 
into the congregation as a profelyte, and becoming a member of their 
church that would be converted thereto; neither did any of the Tews ever 
ſo interpret it. For they freely receiv'd all into their religion that would 
embrace it, and immediately on their converſion admitted them to all the 
rites, parts, and privileges of it, and treated them in all reſpects in the 
ſame manner as true /rae/rtes, excepting only in the caſe of marriage. 
And therefore this phraſe in the text of not entering into the congregati- 
on of the Lord, even to the tenth generation, mutt be underſtood to include 
no more than a prohibition not to be married thereinto till then; and thus 
all the Jew:ih doctors expound it. For their doctrine, as to the caſe of 
their marrying with ſuch as were not of their nation, is ftated by them in 
manner as followeth. 

No of the houſe of 1/-ael, of either ſex, were to enter into mar- 
riage with any Gentiles of what nation ſoever, unleſs they were firſt con- 
verted to their religion, and became intire proſelytes to it. And when 
they were become thus thorough proſelytes, they were not all immediate- 
ly to be admitted to this privilege of making inter-marriages with them. 
For ſome were barred wholly from 1t for ever, others only in part, and 
ſome only for a limited time. Of the firſt fort, were all of the ſeven nati- 
ons of the Canaanztes, mentioned in Deuteronomy ch. vii. Of the ſecond 
ſort were the Moabites and the Ammonites, whoſe males they hold were 
excluded for ever, but not their females. For the Hebrew text naming an 
Ammonite, and a Moabite, in the maſculine gender only, they underſtand 
it only of the males, and not of the females. And this exception they make 
for the ſake of Ruth. For ſhe, tho' a Moabitiſßh woman, had been mar- 
ried to two husbands of the houſe of 1/r2e/, the laſt of which was Boaz, 
of whom David was deſcended by her. And of the third fort *were the 
E domites and the Egyptians, with whom they might not marry till the 
third generation. With all others, who were not of the three excepted 
ſorts, they * might freely make inter-marriages, whenever they became 
thorough proſelytes to their religion. But at preſent *it not being to be 
known, who is an Edomite, who an Ammonzte, or a Moabite, or who an 
Egyptian of the race of the Zgyptrans then mentioned in the text, by 
reaton of the confuſions which have ſince happened of all nations with 
each other, they hold this prohibition to have been long ſince out of date, 
and that now any Gerzz/e, as ſoon as proſelyted to their religion, may im- 
mediately be admitted to make inter-marriages with them. In interpret- 
ing the excluſion of the Ammonites and Moabites in the text, to be for 
ever, they ſcem to exceed the prohibition of the law therein delivered. 
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For there (i. e. Deut. xxiii. 30 it is extended only to the tenth generation: 
The words are, Even to the tenth generation Jhall they not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord for ever. The meaning of which ſeems Plainly 
to be, that this ſhould be obſerved as a law for ever, that an Ammonite or 
a Moabite was not to be admitted into the congregation of 1/7ael, fo as 
to be capable of making marriages with them, till the tenth generation af- 
ter their becoming proſelytes to the Jewiſh religion. But ten generations 
and for ever being both in the ſame text, and within the fame prohi- 
biting clauſe, they interpret the former expreſſion by the latter, and will 
have it, that ſo long a prohibition as that of ten generations, ſignifieth 
therein tantamount to for ever, and they ground this chiefly upon the 
text of Nehemiah, which we are now treating of. For here in the recital 
of this law, the prohibition is ſaid to be for ever, without the limitation 
. of ten generations. But the words of Nehemiab are plainly an imperte& 
0 quotation of what is in the law, and ſeem to intend no more by that recital, 
| than to ſend us to the place in the original text of the law, where it is to 
| be perfectly found. And in all laws in the world, the words of the ori- 
if ginal text are to be depended upon, for the intention of the law-giver, 
it before any quorations of them by whomſoever made. 

1 A oN other corruptions that grew up during the abſence of Nehe- 
k Miah, one eſpecially to be taken notice of, was, the neglect of the car- 
rying on of the daily ſervice of the houſe of God, in ſuch manner as it 
ought. For the tithes, which were to maintain the miniſters of the tem- 
ple in their offices and ſtations, being either imbezzled by the high-prieſt, 
and other rulers of the temple under him, or elſe ſubſtracted by the laity, 
and not paid at all, for want of them the Levzres and ſingers were driven 
from the temple, every one to his own home, there to ſeek for a ſubſiſtence 
ſome other way. This abuſe the governor, whoſe piety led him always to 
attend the publick worſhip, could not be long without taking notice of, 
and when he had obſerved it, and thoroughly informed himſelf of the 
cauſe, he ſoon provided very effectually for its remedy. For he forth- 
with made thoſe dues to be again brought into the treaſuries of the tem. 
ple, and forced every man faithfully and fully to pay them; whereby a 
maintenance being again provided for thoſe that attended the ſervice of 
the houſe of God, all was there again reſtored to its priſtin order. And 
he allo took care that the ſabbath ſhould be duly obſerved, and made 
many good orders for the preventing of the prophanation of it, and cauſed 
them all to be effectually put in execution. B ut tho' all theſe things are 
mentioned in one chapter, they were not all done at one time, but the 
good man brought them about as occaſions were adminiſtred, and as he 
{aw opportunities beſt ſerved for the ſucceſsful effecting of them. 

I'x this fame year, in which we ſuppoſe Nehemiah came back again to 
his government of Judæa from the Per/zan court, that is, in the firſt year 
of the eighty eighth olympiad, was born Plato the famous Athenian philo- 
ſopher, who came neareſt to the truth in divine matters of any of the hea- 
thens. For he having in his travels into the caſt, where he went for his 
improvement in knowledge, converſed with the Zews, and * gotten ſome 
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inſight into the writings of Mo/es, and their other ſacred books, he lear- 
ned many things from them which others of his profeſſion could not at- 
tain unto; and therefore he is faid * by Numenius to be none other than 
Moſes ſpeaking Greek, and ' many of the ancient fathers {peak of him 
to the ſame purpoſe. 

Ix the ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war, * the plague broke out again 4». 425. 
at Athens, and deſtroyed great numbers of their people. This, with the ys 
other plague that happened four years before, having much exhauſted that 
city of its inhabitants, for the better repleniſhing of it again, a new law 
was made to allow every man there to marry two wives. From the time of 
Cecrops, who was the firſt planter of Attica, and the founder of the city 
of Athens in it, no ſuch thing as polygamy was there ever known, or was 
any man allowed to have any more than one wite, both their law and their 
uſage till now being contrary thereto. But from this time it was allowed 
for the cauſe which I have mentioned, and Socrates the philoſopher was 
one of the firſt that made uſe of the privilege of it, being then forty three 
years old. For he was born in the laſt year of the ſeventy ſeventh olym- 
piad, (which was the year 469 before Chriſt.) For to Xantippe, his former 
wife, he took another called Myrto, and all the benefit he had by it, was, 
to have two {colds inſtead of one, to exerciſe his patience. As long as 
they diſagreed, they were continually {colding, brawling, or fighting with 
each other; and whenever they agreed, they both joined in brawling at 
him, and often fell on him with their fiſts, as well as with their tongues, 
and beat him ſoundly. And this was a very juſt puniſhment upon him; 
for giving countenance by his practice ro ſo unnatural and miſchievous a 
uſage. For every where more males than females being born into the 
world, this ſufficiently proves that God and nature never intended any 
more than one woman for one man; and they certainly act contrary to 
the laws of both, that have more than one to wife at the ſame time. AL 
though the ſupreme law-giver diſpenſed with the children of ae in 
this caſe, this is no rule for others to act by. | 

Ix the ſeventh year of the Peloponneſian war, Artaxerxes ſent an em- 4% 425 
baſſador called Artaphernes to the Lacedemontians, with letters written +4908 
in the Myrian language, wherein among other things he tells them, that ſe- 
veral embaſſadors had come to him from them, but with meſſages ſo dif. 
fering, that he could not learn from them what it was that they would 
have; and that therefore he had ſent this Per/ian to them, to let them 
know, that if they had any thing to propoſe to him, they ſhould on his re- 
turn ſend with him to his court ſome, by whom he might clearly under- 
ſtand what their mind was. But this embaſſador being got on in his way 
as far as Eon, on the river $trymon in Thracia, he was there taken Pri- 
ſoner about the end of the year, by one of the admirals of the 4rhexizr 
fleet, who ſent him to Athens, where the Athenians treated him with 
much kindneſs and reſpect, thereby the better to reconcile to them the 
favour of the Perſian King. 

Ax the next year after, as ſoon as the ſeas were ſafely paſſable, they 4s. 42 
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ſent him back in a ſhip of their own at the publick charges, and appoint- 
ed {ome of their citizens to go with him as embaſladors from them to the 
King; but when they were landed at Epheſus, in order to this Journey, 
they there underſtood that Artaxerxes was lately dead, whereon the em- 
baſſadors proceeded no farther; but having there diſmiſſed Arraphernes 
returned again to Athens. 

ARTAXERXES dyed within three months after the beginning of 
the forty firſt year of his reign, and was! fucceeded in his kingdom by 
Xerxes, the only ſon that he had by his Queen. But by his concubines he 
had ſeventeen others, among whom were J9og4zanms, (by Crefras called He- 
cundianus) Ochus, and Arſites. Xerxes having made himſelf drunk at one 
of their feſtivals, and thereon being retired to fleep it out in his bed- 
chamber, $974/anus took the advantage ot it, by the help and treachery 
of Pharnacyas, one of Xerxes's eunuchs, then to fall upon him, and flew 
him after he had reigned only forty five days, and ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom. And as toon as he was on the throne, he put to death Bagora- 
z1s, the faithfulleſt of his father's eunuchs. Artaxerxes being dead, and 
his Queen the mother of Xerxes dying alſo the fame day, Bagoraæus un- 
dertook the care of their funeral, ard carried both their corps to the ac- 
cuſtomed burial place of the royal family in Peſia. But on his return, 
$-7dianns being on the throne, he was very ill received by him, on the 
account of ſome former quarrel that had been between them in his father's 
life-time ; in revenge whereof, a little after taking pretence fron. ſome— 
thing, which he found fault with, in the management of his father's fune- 
ral, he cauſed him to be ſtoned to death; by which two murthers, that 
of his brother Xerxes, and this of the faithful eunuch, having made him- 
ſelf very odious to the army, as well as the nobility, he foon found that he 
fat very unfate upon the throne which he had ſo wickedly gotten poſſetli- 
on of. Whereon growing jealous and ſuſpicious, left ſome of his bro- 
thers ſhould ſerve him as he had ferved Xerxes; and fearing Ochus, whom 
his father had made governor of Hyrcanza, more than all the reſt, he ſent 
for him to come to court, with intention to rid himſelf of him, by put- 
ting him to death. But Ochus perceiving what his deſigns were, under 
ſeveral pretences from time to time delayed his coming, till at length ha- 
ving got together a powerful army, he marched. againſt him for the re- 
venging (as he declared} the death of his brother Xerxes; whereon many 
of the nobility, and ſeveral governors of provinces, who were diſguited 
with the cruelty and miſmanagement of Sogdzanns, revolted from him. 
and went over to Ochus, and having put the royal Tiara upon his head 
declared him King. Jogdzanus ſecing himſelf thus deſerted, fell into great 
fear of the power of his brother, and having leſs courage to defend what 
he had wickedly done, than he had to commit it, wasprevailed upon, con- 
trary to the advice of the witcit and beſt of his friends, to come to a treaty 
with Ochus; who having hereby gotten him into his power, caſt him into 
aſhes, and there made him die a moſt cruel death. This was one of the pu- 
mſhments of the Perſians, whereby great criminals among them were put 
to death. The manner of it is deſcribed in the xiii chapter of the ſe- 


cond book of the Maccabees to be thus: An high tower being filled a 
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great way up with aſhes, the criminal was from the top thrown down 
headlong into them, and there had the aſhes by a wheel continually flirred 
up and raiſed about him, till he was ſuffocated by them and died. And 
thus this wicked prince with his life loſt his empire, after he had held it 
only ſix months and fifteen days. 


$SOGDI ANUS being thus diſpatched, Ochas obtained the kingdom, 4s. 422 
and as ſoon as he was ſettled in it, he changed his name, taking that of Peru, 


thus. He reigned nineteen years, and is in Prolemys canon placed as the 
next immediate ſucceſſor of Artaxerxes Longimanus, according to the me- 
thod of that canon, which always reckons to the predeceſſor the while 
laſt year in which he died, and placeth him as the next ſucceſſor, v ho w as 
on the throne in the beginning of the year following, (as hath bcen alrea- 
dy obſerved) and both the reigns of Xerxes and Sogdianus making but 
eight months, and theſe not reaching to the end of the year in which Ar. 
taxerxes died, their reigns in that canon are caſt into the laſt year of Ar- 
taxerxes, and Darius is placed next him, as if he had been his immedi- 
ate ſucceſſor. 

Bur it not being the uſage of the Perſian Kings, on their acceſſion to 
the throne, to ditplace any of the governors of provinces, unleis they 
were ſuch as they had juſt reaſon to miſtruſt, Nehemzah, during all theſe 
revolutions in the empire, continued {till in his government of Judea, and 
went on with the {ame zeal and vigour to reform it in all things, relating 
either to church or ſtate, and to correct and ſet all at rights, that was 
amiſs in either of them. | 

ARSITES ſeeing how Sogdtanns had ſupplanted Xerxes, and Ochus 
Sogdianus, thought to do the fame with Ochus. And therefore, though he 


Darius inſtead of Ochus, and is the ſame whom hiſtorians call Darius No- 1. _— 
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An. 424 
Darius 
Nothus 


was his brother by the ſame mother as well as by the ſame father, *rebelled 2 


againſt him, and Artyphius the fon of Megabyzus joined with him in this 
revolt. Ochus, now called Darius, ſent againſt Artyphius, Artaſyras one 
of his generals, while he with another army marched againſt Arſites. Ar- 
typhius vanquiſhed his adverſary in two battles by the help of his Greczan 
mercenaries. But theſe being bribed over to Artaſyras he loſt the third 
battel, and thereby being reduced to the utmoſt difficulty, he furrender'd, 
on hopes given him of mercy, into the hands of Darius, who. would im- 
mediately have put him to death, but that he was diſſwaded from it by Pa- 
ry/atis his Queen. She was one of the daughters of Artaxerxes his father 
by another mother, and a very ſubtile crafty woman, and whoſe counſel 
and advice he chiefly depended upon in the management of all his affairs. 
Her advice on the preſent occaſion was to treat Artiyphius with all man- 
ner of clemency, that by ſuch uſage of a rebel ſervant, he might the better 
encourage his rebel brother to hope for the ſame favour, and caſt himſelf 
upon his mercy, and that if he could this way decoy him into his power, 
he might then deal with both as he ſhould think fit. Darius follow- 
ing this advice, had that ſucceſs in it which was propoſed. For Ar ſites 
being informed with what clemency Artyphins was treated, thought he, 
as a brother, might be favoured much more; and therefore coming to 
terms with the King, yielded himſelf unto him. But when he had thus 
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got him into his power, he caſt both him and Artyphius into the aſhes, and 
there made them both miſerably periſh. Darius was much inclined to 
have ſpared Ar/ites, but he was over- ruled herein by the advice of Pary- 
/atis, who preſſed it upon him, that he could no otherwiſe provide for 
his own ſafety, but by the death of this rebel. And the force of this ar- 
gument prevailed with him, though with great difficulty, to conſent to it. 
They being both born of the ſame mother, this was the cauſe of the ten- 
derneſs which he had for him. 

H x alſo put to death Pharnacyas the eunuch, for the hand which he 
had in the death of Xerxes; and Monaſthenes another eunuch, who was 
the chief confident of Sogdianus, and allo concerned with him in his trea- 
chery againſt his brother, was forced to kill himſelf to avoid the puniſh- 
ment of a much ſeverer death, which was intended for him. But all theſe 
executions did not ſet Darius at quiet upon his throne. For many other 
troubles were raiſed againſt him afterwards. 

Tur chiefeſtand the molt dangerous of them * was the rebellion of Pius h- 
es, who being made governor of Lydia did there ſet up tor himſelf, and 
caſt off his obedience to the King; to which he was chiefly encouraged by 
the confidence which he placed in an army of mercenary Greeks, whom 
he had got together into his ſervice under the command of con an Athe- 
nian. Againſt him Darius ſent Tiſſaphernes with an army to ſuppreſs the 
rebel, and alfo with a commiſſion to be governor of Lydza in his ſtead. 
Tiſſaphernes, being a very crafty and inſidious man, finds ways to get with- 
in Piſuthnes's Grecian Mercenaries, and having with large gifts and larger 
promiſes corrupted both them and their general to change ſides, they de- 
ſerted Piſuthnes and went over to Tifſaphernes; whereby Piſuthnes be- 
ing left too weak any longer to carry on his deſigns, was pertuaded, on 
promiſes made him of pardon, to truſt to them, and ſurrender himſelf; 
but as ſoon as he was brought to the King, he cauſed him to be caſt into 
the aſhes, and there periſh, in the ſame manner as had been the fate of 
the other rebels before him. However this did not put an end to the 
troubles which he had raiſed in thoſe parts; for“ Amorgas his ſon till 
continued in arms with the remaining part of his army, and about two 


years after ir feſted the maritime provinces of leſſer A//a, till at length, be- 


in taken priſoner by the Peloponneſians at laſits a city of Ionia, he was 
adfivercd to Tifſaphernes, and put to death. 

Tux next diſturbance which Darius had was from Artoxares the chief 
of the eunuchs. He had three eunuchs, by whoſe miniſtry he governed 
all the affairs of his empire, theſe were Artoxares, Artibarxanes, and 
Athous; and next Paryſatis his Queen, he placed his greateſt confidence 
in them, and truſted to their counſel and advice above all others, in what- 
ſoever he did through all the emergencies of the government. By which 


height of authority Artoxares being intoxicated, from being chief miniſter 


he at length began to dream of making himſelf chief governor of the em- 
pire, and laid deſigns of cutting off Darius, and ſeizing the throne for 
himſelf. And that his being an eunuch might be no obſtacle to him here- 
in, he marricd a wife, and wore an artificial beard, that he might be 
thought to be no eunuch. But his wife knowing the whole plot, and be- 
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ing perchance weary of an husband, whom ſhe found to be truly an eunuch 
in her bed, whatſocver he pretended to be out of it, diſcovered all to the 
King, whereon he was taken into cuſtody, and delivered over into the 
hands of Pary/atis, who cauſed him to be put to death in ſuch manner as 
would beſt ſatiate her cruelty, in which ſhe exceeded all women living. 
Bur the greateſt misfortune that befel Darius during all his reign, was 

the 7 revolt of Eg ypr, which happened in the ſame year with the revolt of 
P;/athnes. For altho' Darius again maſtered the latter of theſe rebellions, 
he never could the other. But the whole province of Egypt, which was 
one of the belt of the whole Per ſian empire, was loſt unto him all the re- 
maining part of his reign, as it alſo was to his ſucceſſors, till it was again 
reduced by Ochus, as will be hereafter related. For the Eg yptians being 
weary, of the Perſian yoke, Amyrtæus Jaites took the advantage of it, and 
fallied out of his fens, where he had reigned ever ſince the ſuppreſſion of 
Inarus's revolt, and being joined by the other Egyptian, ſoon drove the 
Perſiaus out of the countrey, and made himſelf King of all Zgypz, and 
reigned there ſix years. 

 AzBovur this time happened at Athens the condemnation of Diagoras the 
Melian. He having ſettled in that city, and there taught atheiſm, the 
Athenians proſecuted him for it. But by flying out of that countrey he 
eſcaped the puniſhment of death, which was intended for him, altho' not 
the ſentence. For the Athenians, having in his abſence condemned him 
for his impious doctrine, did {et a price upon his head, and decreed the 
reward of a talent to whoſoever ſhould kill him, whereſoever he ſhould 
be found. And about twenty years before * they had proceeded againſt 
Protagoras another philoſopher with the like ſeverity, for only doubting 
of the being of a God. For in the beginning of one of his books he ha- 
ving written thus, Of the God's I know nothing, neither that they are, nor 
that they are not. For there are many things that hinder, the blindneſs of 

our underſtanding, and the ſhortneſs of human life: the Athenians would 
not endure {o much as the railing of a doubt about this matter, but callin 
in all his books by the common cryers of their city, they cauſed them all 
publickly to be burnt with infamy, and baniſhed the author out of their 
territories for ever. Both theſe had been the ſcholars of Democritus the 
firſt founder of the atomical philoſophy, which is indeed wholly an athe- 
iſtical ſcheme. For tho' it allows the being of a God in name, it takes it 
away in effect. For by denying the power of God to create the world, 
and the providence of God to govern the world, and the juſtice of God 
to judge the world, they do the ſame in effect, as if they had denied 
his being. But this they durſt not openly do even among the heathens for 
fear of puniſhment ; the greater ſhame is it to us, who in a chriſtian ſtate 
permit ſo many impious wretches to do this among us, with a tree liberty 
and ablolute impunity. 


ELIASHIB the high-prieſt of the Fews died in the eleventh year of 4». 415. 
Darius Nothus, after he had held that pontificate forty years, and * was E 
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Ar this time Tzfaphernes was governor of Lydia and Ionia, and 
b Pharnabazus of the Helleſpont, for King. Derius; who being men of 
great craft, and alſo of great application for the proſecuting the intereſt of 
their prince, were not wenting to make the belt advantage they could of 
the diviſions of the Greeks, for the promoting of the welfare of the Per- 
an empire. The Peloponneſian war had now been carried on between 
the Lacedemonians and the Athenians to the twentieth year. The po- 
licy practiſed herein, by theſe two Per/zans, was ſometimes to help one and 
ſometimes the other, that the matter being equally ballanced between 
them, neither might by ſuppreſſing the other be at leiſure to trouble them 
who had ſo long been the common enemy of both. And therefore at this 
time the Athenians ſeeming to them to have the aſcendant over the other 
in the fortune of the war, eſpecially on the Aſian coaſts, and having there 
much provoked them by the auxiharies which they had ſent under the 
command of Lycor, for the aiding and ſupporting of Piſuthues, in his re- 
volt, they entered into an alliance with the Lacedemonians againſt them. 
This had been treated of with them by 7yfaphernes the former year, but 
now was by the conſent of both governors agreed to, whereby the Per- 
ſaus were obliged to furniſh the Lacedemonians with large ſubſidies for 
the payment of their fleet; and the Lacedæmonians, in conſideration here. 
of, yielded that the Per/zan King ſhould have all thoſe countries and ci- 
ties, which he or his anceſtors had at any time before the date of the trea- 
ty been poflefled of. But when this treaty came to be examined in a full 
atlembly of the Lacedæmonians, the conceſſions made in it to the King of 
Perſia were thought too large, as including all the iſlands of the £ gear 
fea, and allo all thoſe countries which Xerxes had taken poſſeſſion of on 
this fide the Helleſpout, and therefore the ratification of them was deny'd. 
And by this time the Athenians wanting the ballance on their ſide, to 
make them bear even with their adverſaries, Tifaphernes and Pharnaba- 
z1s upon this provocation carried over their aſſiſtance to them; and altho' 
the next year, on an emendation made 1n the yielding clauſe, by limiting 
of it to the Aſian provinces, the treaty was ratitied and contirmed by the 
Lacedemonians, yet by ſeveral underhand and indirect practices they rather 
aſſiſted the Arhenians than them, eſpecially in defrauding their fleet of the 
ſubſidies they promiſed to them, and by ſending back Alcibiades again 
to the Athenians, which turned the whole fate of the war. And thus 
they continued either openly or covertly, ſometimes to help one, and 
ſometimes to help the other, in order to weaken and waſte both, till Cy- 
71s came to be chief governor of the A/iar provinces. 


a total expulſion of the Perſiaus out of that countrey, *made great Prepa- 
rations to follow them into Phenzca, and had the Aradbians in confedera. 
cy with him for this purpoſe. Of which the King of Per ſia having recei- 
vcd advice, the fleet with which he had ſtipulated to help the Lacedæmo— 
„ang, Was recalled to defend his own territories. But the war ſeems not 
to have broken out there till the year following. 

Ix the tifteenth year of Darius Nothus ended the firſt ſeven weeks of 
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the ſeventy weeks of Daniel's prophecy. For then the reſtoration of the 
church and ſtate of the Zews in Jeruſalem and Judea was fully finiſhed, in 
that laſt act of reformation, which is recorded in the xii” chapter of Ne. 
hemiah, from the 2 3* verſe to the end of the chapter, juſt forty nine year. 
after it had been firſt begun by Eæra, in the ſeventh year of Artaxerxc: 
Longimanus. And this reformation was the removal of all unlawtul mas 
riages from among the people. For altho' the law * ſtrictly forbad them to 
make inter-marriages with any foreign nation, either by giving their daugh- 
ters to them for wives, or by taking their daughters to themſelves, yet 
ſince their return from the Babylonzſh captivity they had given little rc- 
gard hereto, but took to them wives of all the nations round about them, 
with whom God had ſtrictly commanded them not to make any alliances. 
It ſeems moſt likely, that while they were mixed with the ſtrange nations 
of thoſe countries of the caſt, into which they were carried captive by the 
Babylauiaus, they there firſt made theſe ſtrange marriages, and from thence 
brought with them this forbidden uſage on their return, Eærà found it 
ſpread among them on his firſt coming to Jeruſalem, and altho' for a while 
he had brought it to a thorough reformation, yet by the time that Nehe- 
miah came to ſucceed him the corruption was grown up again; and al- 
tho' he did then again reform it, and made all the people enter into a 
covenant with God, and ſeal it with an oath and a curſe upon themſelves, 
ſtrictly to obſerve the rule of God's law herein for the future; and a little 
after his laſt return to his government, he had made another reformation 
herein, © by ſeparating from {/rae/ all the mix'd multitude, yet this did not 
wholly root out the evil, but it grew up again, and * at length came to 
ſuch an height, that the pontifical houſe, which of all others ought to have 
been kept the cleareſt from all ſuch impure commixtures, was polluted 
therewith. For one of the ſons of 7o:zada the high-prieſt, hom / 
phus calls Manaſſeh, had married the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite , 
whereby an ill example being given tor the breach of the law, by ſuch as 
were molt concerned to fee to the obſervance of it, Nehemiah came in 
with the utmoſt {tretch of his power to remedy this enormity, and forced 
all who had taken ſuch ſtrange wives forthwith to part with them, or de- 
part the countrey ; whereon Manalſeh being unwilling to quit his wife, 
fled to Samaria; and many others, who being in the fame cate with him, 
were alſo of the ſame mind, accompanied him thither, and there ſettled 
under the protection of Sauballat, who was the governor of the place. 
Ir may be here objected, that I put the laſt reformation of Nehemza!: 
too low, and the marriage of Mauaſſeh too high, and therefore it will 
be neceſſary, before 1 procced any farther, to clear theſe two particulars. 
As to the firſt of theſe, this laſt act of Nehemzahb's reformation, where- 
by he purged the land of iuch as would not be obedient to the law of 
God in the caſe of their wives, Nehemiah himſelf tells us, it was © wit. 
Joiada Was high-prieſt at Zeru/alem. But according to the CH 
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324 CoNNECTION of the HISTORY of PART I. 
A». 412. Ar this time Tiſſaphernes was governor of Lydia and Ionia, and 
Darius b Pharnabazus of the Helleſpont, for King Darius; who being men of 
12. great craft, and alſo of great application for the proſecuting the intereſt of 
their prince, were not wenting to make the beſt advantage they could of 
the diviſions of the Greeks, for the promoting of the welfare of the Per- 
an empire. The Peloponneſian war had now been carried on between 
the Lacedemonians and the Athenians to the twentieth year. The po- 
licy practiſed herein, by theſe two Per/zans, was ſometimes to help one and 


nm. 


ſometimes the other, that the matter being equally ballanced between ˖ 
them, neither might by ſuppreſſing the other be at leiſure to trouble them f 
who had ſo long been the common enemy of both. And therefore at this 5 
time the Athenians ſeeming to them to have the aſcendant over the other 85 
in the fortune of the war, eſpecially on the Aſian coaſts, and having there It 
much provoked them by the auxiharies which they had ſent under the * 
command of Lycon, for the aiding and ſupporting of P;/uthnes, in his re- F 
volt, they entered into an alliance with the Lacedemonians againſt them. b 
This had been treated of with them by Tzfaphernes the former year, but f 
| now was by the conſent of both governors agreed to, whereby the Per- a 
ik fans were obliged to furniſh the Lacedemonians with large ſubſidies for - 
iþ the payment of their fleet; and the Lacedemonians, in conſideration here. tl 
1 of, yielded that the Per/ian King ſhould have all thoſe countries and ci- 8 
is ties, which he or his anceſtors had at any time before the date of the trea- q 
ty been pofſefled of. But when this treaty came to be examined in a full FF 
allembly of the Lacedemonzans, the conceſſions made in it to the King of I; 
Perſia were thought too large, as including all the iſlands of the Egean a 
ſca, and allo all thoſe countries which Xerxes had taken poſſeſſion of on 't 
this fide the Helleſpout, and therefore the ratification of them was deny'd. h 
And by this time the Arhenians wanting the ballance on their ſide, to t 
make them bear even with their adverſaries, Tiſapherues and Pharnaba- 
zus upon this provocation carried over their aſſiſtance to them; and altho* : 
the next year, on an emendation made in the yielding clauſe, by limitin 2 
of it to the Aſian provinces, the treaty was ratified and confirmed by the a 
Lacedemonians, yet by ſeveral underhand and indirect practices they rather - 
aſſiſted the Athenians than them, eſpecially in defrauding their fleet of the 
ſubſidies they promiſed to them, and by ſending back Alcibiades again , 
to the Athenians, which turned the whole fate of the war. And thus \ 
they continued either openly or covertly, ſometimes to help one, and 


ſometimes to help the other, in order to weaken and waſte both, till Cy- 
71s came to be chief governor of the Aſian provinces. 
As. 40 AM MYRT ADS having ſettled himſelf in the kingdom of Egypt, by 
Darius a total expulſion of the Perſians out of that countrey, made great prepa- 
py thus rations to follow them into Phænicia, and had the Arabians in confedera- 
N cy with him for this purpoſe. Of which the King of Perſia having recei- 
vcd advice, the fleet with which he had ſtipulated to help the Lacedzmo- 
„aug, Was recalled to defend his own territories. But the war ſeems not 
to have broken out there till the year following. 
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the ſeventy weeks of Daniel's prophecy. For then the reſtoration of the 
church and ſtate of the Jeu in Jeruſalem and Judea was fully finiſhed, in 
that laſt act of reformation, which is recorded in the xii” chapter of Ne- 
hemiah, from the 2 3* verſe to the end of the chapter, juſt forty nine years, 
after it had been firſt begun by Zzra, in the ſeventh year of Artaxer x7: 
Longimanus. And this retormation was the removal of all unlawtul mar- 
riages from among the people. For altho' the law * ſtrictly forbad them to 
make inter-marriages with any foreign nation, either by giving their daugh- 
ters to them for wives, or by taking their daughters to themſelves, yet 
ſince their return from the Babyloniſh captivity they had given little rc 
gard hereto, but took to them wives of all the nations round about them, 
with whom God had ſtrictly commanded them not to make any alliances, 
It ſeems molt likely, at while they were mixed with the ſtrange nations 
of thoſe countries of the caſt, into which they were carried captive by the 
Babyloniaus, they there firſt made theſe ſtrange marriages, and from thence 
brought with them this forbidden uſage on their return, Eæra found it 
ſpread among them on his firſt coming to Jeruſalem, and altho' for a while 
he had brought it to a thorough reformation, yet by the time that Nehe- 
miah came to ſucceed him the corruption was grown up again; and al- 
tho' he did then again reform it, and made all the people enter into a 
covenant with God, and ſeal it with an oath and a curſe upon themſelyes, 
ſtrictly to obſerve the rule of God's law herein for the future; and a little 
after his laſt return to his government, he had made another reformation 
herein, * by ſeparating from 1/-ae/ all the mix'd multitude, yet this did not 
wholly root out the evil, but it grew up again, and * at length came to 
ſuch an height, that the pontifical houſe, which of all others ought to have 
been kept the cleareſt from all ſuch impure commixtures, was polluted 
therewith. For one of the ſons of 7ozada the high-prieſt, whom 7o/c- 
phus calls Manaſſeh, had married the daughter of Sauballat the Floronite ; 
whereby an ill example being given for the breach of the law, by ſuch as 
were molt concerned to ſee to the obſervance of it, Nehemiah came in 
with the utmoſt ſtretch of his power to remedy this enormity, and forced 
all who had taken ſuch ſtrange wives forthwith to part with them, or do- 
part the countrey ; whereon Manaſſeh being unwilling to quit his wife, 
fled to Samaria; and many others, who being in the ſame caſe with him, 
were alſo of the ſame mind, accompanied him thither, and there ſettled 
under the protection of Sanballat, who was the governor of the place. 
Ir may be here objected, that I put the lait reformation of Nehemza!; 
too low, and the marriage of Manaſſeh too high, and therefore it wil! 
be neceſſary, before I proceed any farther, to clear theſe two particulars. 
As to the firſt of theſe, this laſt act of Nehemiah's reformation, where- 
by he purged the land of ſuch as would not be obedient to the law of 
God in the caſe of their wives, Nehemiah himſelf tells us, it was MH 
Joiada was high-prieſt at Zeru/alem. But according to the CH 
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Alexandrinum, (which gives us“ the trueſt account of the ſucceſſion of 
the high- prieſts of the Jeu, from the captivity of Babylon to the reign of 

the Seleucian Kings) Joiada ſucceeded in the high-prieſthood on the death 

of Eliaſbib his father, only four years before this year, in which I place 

this act of reformation. And therefore higher than this, unleſs in one of 
theſe four years, it cannot be placed within the time of 7oada's high- 

prieſthood. And that which determines me to place it in the fifth year 

of that prieſthood, rather than in any of the four preceding, 1s the pro- 

phecy of Daniel's ſeventy weeks. For by that prophecy, from the going 

forth of the decree to reſtore and build Feruſalem, (that is, to reſtore and 

build up again the church and ſtate of the Jeu at Jeruſalem, by a thorough 

reformation of both) to the end of that reformation, were to be {even of 
thoſe weeks, that is, forty nine years. And theſc .orty nine years begin- 
ning in the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, when this decree was 
granted to Ezra, they mult end in the fifteenth year of Darius Nothus 
his ſon, which was the fifth year of the high-prieſthood of Foiada, and 
therefore here this reformation muſt have had its ending allo. And ſince 
the expulſion of Manaſſeh, with ſuch others with him as would not be re- 
formed, is the laſt act which is mentioned to have been done of this re- 
formation in thoſe very ſcriptures, which are profeſſedly written to give 
us an account of the whole of it; what is more reaſonable than to infer. 
that in this act it had its concluſion? and that therefore this act muſt be 
there placed where that reformation ended, that 1s, forty nine years after 
it had its beginning, according to the prophecy of Daniel, which I have 
mentioned. And from the ſeventh of Artaxerxes Longimanus to the fit- 
teenth of Darius Nothus were juſt forty nine years. If any one ſhall ſay, 
that in the text of Nehemiah (chap. xi. 28.) the word High- prieſt is put 
in appoſition with Eliaſbib, and not with 7ozada, and that therefore this 
laſt act of Nehem:ah's reformation was in the high-prieſthood of Eliaſbib, 
and not in that of Joiada his ſon; my anſwer to it is, that the Hebrew 
original cannot bear this interpretation. For it having been the uſage of 
the Jews, as well as of all other nations of the eaſt, for the better diſtin- 
guiſhing of perſons, to add the name of the father to that of the ſon, in 
the ſame manner as was lately practiſed by the Welſb, and ſtill is among 
the 1ri/h, theſe words in the text, Joiada Ben Eliaſbib, i. e. Joiada the 
fon of Eliaſhib, all together make but one name of the ſame perſon; and 
therefore the word high-prieſt, which followeth, can be put in appoſition 
with nothing but the whole of it. 

As to the ſecond objection, that I place the marriage of Manaſſeh too 
high, my anſwer is, I place it there where the ſcriptures place it, that is, 
in the high- prieſthood of Joiada. Joſephus indeed placeth this marriage 
in the high-prieſthood of Faddua the grandſon of Joiada, and faith, that he 
who contracted it was the brother of Jaddua and the ſon of Johanan. Lo 
reconcile this matter, ſome fancy that there were two S$arballats, the firſt 
the Sauballat of the holy ſcriptures, and the other the Sanballat of Jo/c- 
þhus, and that there were two marriages contracted by two different per- 
ſons, ſons of two different high-prieſts of the Jews, with two different 
women, who were each daughters of two different $Sanballats; the firii 
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the daughter of the Sanballat of the ſeriptures, and the other the daygh- 
ter of the Sanballat of Foſephus, and that he that marricd che ft of them 
was a ſon of Joiada, but that he that married the ſecond of them was the 
ſon of Johanan, and brother of Jaddua. But as I have thewn betorc, that 
there could be but one Sauballat, and that the Sarballat of Foſephits was 
the ſame with the Sanballat of the holy ſcriptures, but that Y,; by 
a miſtake in his chronology, placed him in the time of Parivs Codomaii- 
nus, Whereas he ſhould have placed him in the time of 2272s Nothus ; 
ſo it mult follow from hence, that he was one and the fame hich prictts 
ſon, that married his daughter. For each, who is faid to have comracted 
this marriage, being the fon of an high-prieſt of the Jews, each marrving 
the daughter of a Sanballat governor of Samara, and each being expelled 
Jeruſalem for it; theſe three characters ſuthciently prove both to be the 
ſame perſon. The ſcriptures indeed give him no name, but Jo/ephus calls 
him Aanaſſeh, and therefore I call him ſo too. The queſtion therefore 
being reduced to this, whether this marriage is to be placed in the high- 
prieſthood of 79:ada, and the reign of Darius Nothns, where the fcri- 
ptures place it, or elle in the high-prieſthood of Jaddua, and the reign of 
Darius Codomannus, where Joſephus placeth it; I hope there will be no 
dithculty in determining which authority to follow. 

Tur war being carried on between the Zgyprians and the Per, ſians, 
and each contending to enlarge and ſtrengthen their barrier on the bor- 
ders, it ſeems moſt likely that Darius on this occaſion came in perſon in- 
to Phet, and that then it was, that Sauballat attending him, fo far in- 
ſinuated himſelf into his favour, as to obtain from him a grant to build 
on mount Gerisim, near Samara, a temple like that at Zeru/alem, and to 
make Manafſeh his ſon-in-law high-prieſt of it; and that herein all that 
had its foundation, which 7o/ephns by millaking the time attributes to Da- 
ris Codomaninus and Alexander the Great. And perchance this war might 
ſome time after produce that ſiege of Gaza, at * which Sanballat died. 
For even at this time he mult have bcen a very old man. Gaza being the 
common inlet between Egyyt and Phenzicia, for the paſſing of cach to 
other, the poſſeſſion of it was of great importance on either tide. If held 
by the Egyptians, it would be a gate to let them in to ravage Judea, 
Phenicia, and Syria; and if by the Perſians, it would be a ſtrong barrier 
to keep them out, and alfo be a like gate for the paſſage of the Per/7ar 
forces into Egypr. And therefore if Amyrtæus had now poſſeſſed himfelt 
of this important poſt, it concerned the King of Pe, to do his utmoſt 
to recover it. For without it he could neither defend the territories which 
he had remaining in thoſe parts, nor paſs into Zg yp? to recover what he 
had there loft. For he that was maſter of this pats could obſtruct the 
paſſage cither way. And therefore Alexander himſelf, after his victory 
at Iſſus, could not paſs into Eg ypt till he had taken it, 

SANBALLZAT having built this temple, and made Manayeh high- 
prieſt of it, Sama ia thencetorth became the common refuge and aſylum 
of the refractory Jews; ſo that if any among them were found guilty of 
violating the law, as in eating forbidden meats, the breach of the ſabbath 
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or the like, and were called to an account for it, they fled to the Samari- 
tas, and there found reception, by which means it came to paſs, that af- 
ter ſome time the greateſt part of that people were made up of apoſtate 
Jews, and their deſcendants. The firſt of theſe Samaritans were the Cu- 
theans, and ſuch others of the eaſtern nations, as Z/erhaddon planted there 
after the deportation of the I/raelites. But when theſe ap oflate Jews 
flocked to them, they became a mungrel ſort of people made up of both. 
But the mixing of ſo many Jeus among them ſoon made a change in their 
religion. For whereas they had hitherto ' worſhipped the God of Lac! 
only in conjunction with their other gods, that is, the gods of thoſe nati- 
ons of the eaſt from whence they came; after a temple was built among 
them, in which the daily ſervice was conſtantly performed in the ſame 
manner as at Jeruſalem, and the book of the law of Moſes was brought 
to Samaria, and there publickly read to them, they ſoon * left off worſhip- 
ping their falſe gods, and conformed themſelves wholly to the worſhip of 
the trae God, according to the rule which was in that book preſcribed 
to them, and were more exact in it (as fome of the J7euiſh doctors ac- 
knowledge) than the Jeu themſelves. However, the Jews looking on 
them as apoſlates, hated them above all the nations of the earth, fo as ” to 
avoid all manner of converle and communication with them. This hatred 
{ir{t began from the oppoſition which the Samaritans made againſt them, 
on their return from the Pabylonih captivity, both in their rebuilding of 
the temple, and their repairing of the walls of Jeruſalem, of which an ac- 


count hath been above given; and it was afterwards much encreaſed by 


this apoſtacy of Manaſſeh, and thoſe who joined with him in it, and by 
their erecting hereon an altar, and a temple, in oppoſition to theirs at Je- 
ri ſalem. And all others, who at any time after fled from 7eru/alem for 
the violaring of the law, always finding reception among them, this con- 
tinually farther added to the rancour which the Fews had entertained 
againſt them, till at length it grew to that height, that the Zews publiſhed 
a curſe and an anathema againſt them, rhe bittereſt that ever was denoun- 
ced againſt any people. For thereby they forbad all manner of communi- 
cation with them, declaring all the fruits and products of their land, and 
every thing elſe of theirs, which was either eaten or drank among them, 
to be as {wines fleſh, and prohibited all of their nation ever to taſte there. 
of; and alſo excluded all of that people from being ever reccived as pro- 
ſelytcs to their religion. And in the laſt place proceeded fo far, as even 
to the barring of them for ever from having any portion in the reſurrecti- 
on of the dead to eternal life, as if this alſo were in their power. This 
curſe, they ſay, was firſt denounced againſt them by Zerubbabel and Jeſhæua, 
on the oppoſitich which they gave them in the rebuilding of the temple, 
and by thefh tranſmitted to the Fews of Babylon, where it being allo rati- 
fyed and confirmed, it became thereby the act and ſentence of the whole 
Fewiſh church. This account is given of it in Pirke . Elieger, which 
15? reputed one of the ancienteſt of their books. And ever ſince, they 
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ſay it hath been renewed, and alſo by adding curſe upon curſe continu- 
ally aggravated among them. But it is not likely that this was done by Ze- 
rubbabel and Jeſhua, in the manner as related by R. Elieger. If it were 
done at all, it was done afterwards, when the hatred of the Jews againſt 
them was grown to the utmoſt height from the cauſes mentioned. But thus 


much is certain, that for many ages paſt, the conduct of the Jews towards 
the Samaritans hath been according to the tenor of this anathema, they 


conſtantly refuſing all manner of converſe or communication with them, 
and ſo it was even in our Saviour's time. For why elſe ſhould the woman 
of Samaria ask our Saviour, How is it that thou being a Jew askeſt drink 
of me who am a Woman of Samaria ? but that it was even then forbidden 
among the Jews, either to eat or drink any thing of that which was the 
Samaritans. And the words immediately following are to this purpoſe; 
for they tell us, that he Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans. The 
common name by which they call theſe people, is that of Cutheans, which 
is a name of ſo great infamy among them, that whenever they are pro- 
voked to expreſs the utmoſt of their rancour againſt any one, they call 
him Cuthear, in the ſame manner as we often call thoſe whom we de- 
teſt Jews or Turks; but that of Cuthean imports a much greater de- 
gree of deteſtation among them, than either of the other two do 
among us. And that this humour was very ancient among them ap- 
pears from hence, that when the Fews expreſſed their utmoſt averſion 
to our Saviour, they {aid unto him, Thou art a Samaritan and haſt a 
devil; as if to be a Samaritan and have a devil were things of equal re- 
proach. And the author of the book of Zceleſiaſticus, when he rec- 
kons up the nations which were moſt deteſtable to the eus, names the 
foolith people that dwell in Sechem, to be thoſe who were chiefly ſo. How- 
ever the Samaritans themſelves will not own their original from thoſe 
eaſtern colonies of E/erhaddon, but claim to be deſcended from the ſons 
of Joſeph, and therefore call Jacob their father; and ſo the woman of 
Samaria * calls him in her diſcourſe with our Saviour. But Fo/ephus tells 
us, they uſed to do this only when the Fews were in proſperity. But 
if at any time they fell under difficulties or oppreſſions, they then diſclaim- 
ed all relation to them, ſaying they were of another nation, as was no- 
toriouſly done by them in the time of Autiochus's perſecution. The par- 
ticulars in which they and the Zews differ from each other in their reli- 
gion, are theſe following. 

l. Tur Samarztans receive none other ſcriptures than the five books 
of Moſes, rejecting all the other books, which are in the Fewzh canon. 
And theſe five books they {till have among them, written in the old He- 
brew or Phenician character, which was in uſe among them before the 
Babyloniſh captivity, and in which both theſe, and all other {criptures 
were written, till Ezra tranſcribed them into that of the Chaldears. And 
this hath led many learned men into a miſtake, as if the Samaritan copy, 
becauſe written in the old character, were the true authentic copy, and 
that Ezra's was only a tranſcript ; whereas in truth, the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch is no more than atranſcript, copied in another character from that 
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of Ezra, with ſome variations, additions, and tranſpoſitions made therein. 
That it was copied from that of Ezra is manifeſt from two reaſons. For, firſt 

It hath all the interpolations that Ezra's copy hath; and that he was the au. 
thor of thoſe interpolations is generally acknowledged: And therefore had 
it been ancienter than Ezra's copy, it muſt have been without them. Second- 
iy, There are a great many variations in the Samaritan copy, which are ma- 
nifeſtly cauſed by the miſtake of the ſimilar letters in the Hebrew alphabet; 
which letters having no ſimilitude in the Samaritan character, this evidently 
proves thoſe variations Were made in tranſcribing the Samaritan from the 
Hebrew, and not in tranſcribing the Hebrew from the Samaritan. It ſeems 
from hence to be beyond all doubt that Maraſeh, when he fled to the Sa- 
maritans, firſt brought the law of Moſes among them. Eſarhaddon, indeed, 
ſent to his new colony, which he had planted in damaria, an TI/raelitiſh 
prieſt, to teach them the way of worſhipping God according to the man- 
ner of the former Inhabitants; but it appears not that he did this by bring. 
ing the law of Mo/es among them, or that they were any otherwiſe in- 
{ſtructed in it, than by tradition, till Manaſſeh came among them. For had 
they received the law of Moſes from the firſt, and made that the rule of 
worſhip, which they paid the God of 1/ael, from the time of the coming 
of that prieſt among them; how could they have continued in that groſs 
idolatry of worſhipping other Gods in conjunction with him, which that 
law doth ſo often and ſo ſtrictly forbid? And yet in this idolatry, it is 
agreed on all hands, they continued till the building of the temple on 
mount Geri zim; and therefore it ſeems clear, that till then they had not 
a copy of this law, but that when Manaſeh, and ſo many apoſtate Jews 
with him, came over to them, and ſettled in Samara, they firſt brought 
it among them; and becaule the old Phenician character was that only 
which the Samaritans were accuſtomed to, they cauſed this law, for their 
ſakes, to be written out in that character, and in this they have retained 
it ever ſince. This Samaritan pentateuch was well known to many of the 
fathers, and ancient chriſtian writers. For it is quoted by Origen, Afri- 
canus, Euſebius, Jerom, Diodor of Tarſus, Cyril of Alexandria, Proco.. 


pins Gazens, and others. That which made it fo familiar to them, was 


a Greek tranſlation of it then extant, which now 1s loſt. For as there was 
4 Greck tranſlation of the Hebrew ſcriptures made for the uſe of the hel- 
leniſtical Jews, which we call the Seytuagint, ſo alſo was there a like Greet 
tranſlation of the Samaritan icriptures, (that is, the pentateuch, which 
they only allowed for ſuch) made for the uſe of the helleniſtical Samar. 
tans, eſpecially for thoſe of Alexandria, where the Samaritans dwelt in 
great numbers, as well as the Fews. Origen indeed, and Jerom, under- 
{tood the Hebrew language, and therefore might have conſulted the Sam- 
ritan text, that being none other than Hebrew in another character. But 
the reſt of thoſe mentioned underitanding nothing of it, could no other- 
wiſe have any knowledge of this Samaritan pentateuch, but from the 
tranſlation of it. And there is alſo an old ſcholiaſt upon the Sepruagine, 
that makes frequent mention of it. But this as well as the other ancient 
books, in which any mention of this Samaritan pentateuch is to be found, 
were all written before the end of the ſixth century. From that time for 
above a thouſand years after, it hath lain wholly in the dark, and 
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in an abſolute ſlate of oblivion among all chriſtians both of the weit and 
caſt, and hath been no more {poken of after that time by any of their wr. 
ters, till about the beginning of the laſt century, when Scaliger, having 
gotten notice that there was ſuch a Samaritan pentateuch amon g thoſe of 
that ſect in the eaſt, made heavy complaints, that no one would tale 
care to get a copy of it from thence, and bring it among us into theſe parts. 
A little after this archbiſhop "Uſher procured ſeveral copies of it out of 
the caſt, and not long after Sancius Harley a prieſt of the oratory at Parts, 
and afterwards biſhop of St. Malo's in Britany, brought another copy 
into Zzrope, and repoſited it in the library belonging to that order in PA. 
ris. From which copy Morinus, another prieſt of the ſame order, publiſhed 
it in the Paris Polyglor, This Sancins Harley had been embailador from 
the French king at Conſtantinople, where having reſided in that quality 
ten years, he made ule of the opportunity which he had there, of making 
a good collection of oriental books, which he brought home with him on 
his return, and having a while after enter'd himſelf among the oratorians 
at Parzs, he did put all theſe books into their library, and among them 
was this copy of the Samaritan pentateuch, which Morinus publiſhed. 

Tur Samaritans, beſides the pentateuch in the original Hebrew lan- 
guage, have allo ' another in the language that was vulgarly ſpoken among 
them. For as the Jeu after the Babyloniſb captivity degenerated in their 
language from the Hebrew to the Babyloniſh dialect, ſo the Samaritans 
did the fame; whether this happened by their bringing this dialect out of 
Aria with them, when they firſt came to plant in Samaria, or that they 
firſt fell into it, by conforming themſelves to the ſpeech of thoſe Pheni- 
cian and Syrian nations who lived next them, and with whom they moſtly 
converſed, or elſe had it from the mixture of thoſe Fews who revolted to 
them with Manaſſeh, we have not light enough to determine. But how- 
ever it came to pals, after it ſo happened, the vulgar no longer underſtood 
what was written in the Hebrew language. And therefore, as the Jeu 
for the ſake of the vulgar among them, who underſtood nothing but the 
vulgar language, were forced to make Chaldee verſions of the feriptures, 
which they call the Targums or Chaldee Paraphraſes; ſo the Samaritans 
were forced for the ſame reaſon to do the fame thing, and to make a ver. 
{ion of their pentateuch into the vulgar Samaritan, which is called the $4. 
maritan verſion. And this Samaritan verſion, as well as the original Sa- 
maritan text, Morinus publithed together in the Polyglot above-mentioned. 
The Samaritan text he printed from Sancius Harley's copy, but the Sama- 
ritan verſion he had from Peter a Valle, a gentleman of Rome, who ha- 
ving many years travelled over the eaſt, brought it thence with him, and 
communicated it to Morinus. But that work being precipitated with too 
much haſte, it had paſſed the preſs before ſuch other helps came to him from 
Pereſcius, Dr. Comber dean of Carliſle, and others, as would have enabled 
him to have made it much more perfect; but what was wanting therein, 
was afterwards rectifyed in the London Polyglot, in which the amaritan 
text, and the Samaritan verſion, and the Latin tranſlation of both, arc 
publiſhed all rogether, much more complete and corre& than they were 
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before. This Samaritan verſion is not made, like the Chaldee among the 
Jews, by way of paraphraſe, but by an exact rendering of the text word 
for word, for the moſt part without any variation. So that Morinus thought 
one Latin tranſlation might ſerve for both, and the London Polyghot hath 
followed the ſame method; only where there are any variations, they are 
marked at the bottom of the page. 

As to the variations, additions and tranſpoſitions, whereby the Samari- 
tan copy differs from the Hebrew, they are all enumerated in Hottinger's 
book againſt Morinus, and in the collation made of both texts in the laſt 
volume of the London Polyglot. It is not to be ſo much wondered at, that 
there are theſe differences between thoſe two copies, as that there ſhould | 
not have been many more, after thoſe who had adhered to the one, and 
thoſe who had adhered to the other, had not only broken off all manner | 
of communication, but had conſtantly been in the bittereſt variance poſſi- 
ble with each other for above two thouſand years. For ſo long had paſ- ; 
| ſed from the apoſtacy of Manaſſeh to the time when theſe copies were firſt ; 
1 brought into Europe. After the ſeries of ſo many ages paſt, many diffe- | 

| 
| 


if rences might have happened by the errors of the tranſcribers, and the 
N moſt that are between theſe two copies, are of this ſort. As to the reſt, 
q! {ome are changes deſignedly made by the Samaritans, for the better ſup. 
0 port of their cauſe againſt the Fews, of which ſort one that is notoriouſly | 
ſuch, will be taken notice of by and by in its proper place. Others are | 
interpolations for the better explication of the text, added either from 
other parts of ſcripture, or elſe by way of paraphraſe upon it, to expreſs ex- 
plicitly what was thought to be implicitly contained therein. Of the firſt ſort 
are, 1, The addition which we find in the xviii“ chapter of Exodus, where, | 
between the 25 and the 26 verſes is inſerted, what we have from the 
9 to the 14 verſe of the 1* of Deuteronomy incluſively; And, 2%, That 
which we find in the x of Numbers, where between the 10“ and 11 ver- 
ſes is inſerted, all that which we read in the 6*, 7" and 8“ verſes of the | 

i* of Deuteronomy; both which inſertions are wanting in the Hebrew. And | 
of the other ſort are what we find in the 1v® chapter of Geneſis, ver. 8. 
and in the xii chapter of Exodus, ver. 40. In the firſt of theſe, after what | 
is faid in the Hebrew text, And Cain /pake (or ſaid) to Abel his brother; | 
the Samaritan text adds, Let ws go into the field, And in the latter, in- 
ſtead of theſe words in the Hebrew text; Now the inhabiting of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, whereby they inhabited in Egypt, were four hundred and 
thirty years; The Samaritan text hath it, Now the inhabiting of the chil- 
aren of liracl, and their fathers, whereby they inhabited in the land of Ca- 
naan, and in the land of Egypt, were four hundred and thirty years. Both 
theſe additions, it is manifeſt, mend the text, and make it more clear, 
and intelligible, and ſeem to add nothing to the Hebrew copy, but what 
mult be underſtood by the reader, to make out the ſenſe thereof. As to 
the other variations, the moſt conſiderable of them are thoſe which we 
tind in the ages of the patriarchs before Abraham, in which the Samaritan 
computation comes nearer to the Sepruagint than to the Hebrew, though 
it ditters from both. How theſe, or the tranſpoſitions of verſes, or the 
other alterations and additions which are found in the Samaritan copy, 
and the differences which from thence ariſe between the Hebrew and Sa- 
maritan pentateuch, came about, many conjectures have been offered ; 
1 but no certain judgment being to be made about them, without a better 
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ght to direct us herein, than we can now have, I will trouble the reader 
with none of them; but ſhall add only this farther upon this head, that 
none of theſe differences can infer, that the Samaritan copy which we 
now have, is not truly that which was anciently in ule among them. For 
moſt, if not all of thoſe paſſages, which were quoted out of it above eleven 
hundred years ſince, by thoſe writers | have mentioned, as differing from 
or agreeing with the Hebrew text, and by ſome of them much carlier, are 
now to be found in the prefent Samaritan copies in the ſame words, as 
quoted by them, and in the fame manner dittering from, or agreeing with 
that text. There is an old copy of the Samaritan pentateuch now ſhewn 
at Shechem, (or Naplous as they now call it) the head feat of that ſects 
which would put this matter beyond all diſpute, were that true which is 
ſaid of it. For © they tell us, that therein are written theſe words; J 
Abiſhua the ſon of Phineas, the ſor of Eleazar, the ſon of Aaron the highs 
prieſt, have tranſcribed this copy at the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
regation, in the thirteenth year of the children of Iirael's entrance into the 
ly land. But Dr. Huntington, late biſhop of Rapho in Ireland, having, 
while chaplain to the Trey company at Aleppo, been at Shechem, and 
there examined this copy upon the {pot, found no ſuch words on the ma- 
nuſcript, nor thought the copy ancient. W hether the Samaritans did in 
ancient times abſolutely reject all the other {criptures beſides the penta- 
teuch, ſome do doubt; becauſe it is certain * from the diicourſe of the 
woman of Samaria with our Saviour, that they had the fame expectations 
of a Meſſiah, that the Zews had, and this, they ſay, they could no where 
clearly have but from the prophets. And it cannot be denyed, but that 
there is ſome force in this argument. Perchance altho' they did read the 
pentateuch only in their Synagogues, yet anciently they might not have 
been without a due regard to the other ſacred writings, whatſoever their 
ſentiments may be of them at preſent. | | 
Il. Tus ſecond point of difference in religion, between the Samaritans 
and the Fews, anciently was, and ſtill is, that the Samaritans reject all tra- 
ditions, and adhere only to the written word it ſelf; and in the obſer- 
vance of that they are acknowledged by the Jews themielves to be more 
exact than they are, and good reaſon is there for them ſo to tay. For the 
Fews often make the law * of none effect by their traditions, whereas the 
Samaritans always kept themſelves ſtrietly to the written word, and never 
admitted any ſuch corrupt gloſſes to draw them from it. And becauie in 
this they agreed with the Sadducees, (for they alſo denied all traditions, 
and adhered to the written letter of the Law only) hence the Jews have 
taken an handle of calumniating them, as if they agrecd in other particu— 
lars with the Saddacees alſo, and) denied with them the reſurrection of 
the dead, which led Epiphanius and St. Gregory into the error of aſſerts 
ing this to be their opinion, whereas the reſurrection of the dead hath al. 
ways been a doctrine as firmly held, and as certainly believed among them, 
as by the Jews themiclves. 


III. Tur third point of difference in religion, between the Samaritans 
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and the Jews, was about the place of their worſhip. The words of the 
woman of Samara, in the goſpel of St. John, {tate this matter exactly 
right. For in her diſcourſe with our Saviour, ſhe {aith to him, Our f. 
thers worſhipped in this mountain, but ye (meaning the Jews) ſay that in 
Jerutalem zs the place where men ought to worſhip. The law given by Mo- 
/es was, that they ſhould perform all their ſacrifices and oblations zx the 
place that God ſhould chooſe out of all their trives to put his name there, 
and that place was Jern/alem. For there the temple, by the direction of 
God himiclt, was built, and“ there God conſecrated it by the habitation 
of his divine preſence therein, and there all the tribes of 1/ael, that ad- 
hered to the true worſhip of God, offered up their ſacrifices; and there 
the temple was again rebuilt after the Bavylonisb captivity, and the ſame 
{ſervice there carried on in a unity and uniformity of worſhip by all of that 
nation, till Alauaſehb made the ſchiſm that hath been mentioned, and flee- 
ing to Samarza, did there ſet up altar againſt altar, and temple againſt tem- 
ple. For after he had built that temple on mount Gerzzzm, and therein 
erected an altar in oppoſition to that at Zeru/alem, the Samaritans and 
apoſtate Jets, who revolted to them, would no longer allow 7eru/alen 
to be the place which God had choſen; but contended that mount Ger: 
Zim was that place, and argued for it in the ſame manner as the woman ot 
Samaria did unto our Saviour, that is, that their fathers worſhipped in 
that mountain. For they plead that there Abraham, and there“ Facob 
built altars unto God, and by their offering up of ſacrifices on them, con- 
tecrated that place above all others to his worthip, and that therefore ii 
was appointed by God himlelt to be the hill * of bleſſing on the coming 
of the children of Ia out of Eg t; and that accordingly Zoſhua on his 
entering the land of Canaan had cauſed the bleſſings of God to be decla- 
red thereon ; and allo that on his having patled the river Jordan, he built 
an altar on it, of twelve ſtones taken out of that river in his paſlage, “ ac- 
cording as God had commanded by Mo/es. And this they Hold to be the 
very altar upon which they {hill facritice on that mountain, even to this 
day. But to make out this laſt part of the argument, and thereby recon. 
cile the greater veneration to mount Ger:222, and their place of worſhip 
tHercon, they have been guilty of a very great prevarication in corrupting 


the text. For whereas the command of God is (Deut. xxvii. 4.) that they 


ſhould ſet up the altar upon mount Ebal, they have there made a facrile- 
gious change in the text, and inſtead of mount Ebal have put mount Ge- 
i Sim, the better to ſerve their cauſe by it. This cerruption the Jews 
loudly charge them with, and the Samaritaus do as loudly retort it upon 
them, and fay that the Jews have corrupted the text in that place, by 
putting mount Eval in their copies, where it ſhould be mount Gerizim; 
and bring this argument for it, that mount Gerisim having been the 
mountain that was appointed whereon to declare the bleſſings of God, and 
mount #4al, whereon to denounce his curſes; the mountain of bleſſing 
was very proper, and the mountain of curſing very improper for an altar 
of God to be built upon. But notwithitanding this allegation in their be- 
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half, all other copies and tranſlations of the Pentatench make againſt them, 
and prove the corruption to be on their ſide. And it very much aggra- 
vates their guilt herein, that they have not only corrupted the ſcriptures 
in this place, but have alſo interpolated them with this corruption in ano- 
ther, that is, in the xx" chapter of Exodus, where * after the tenth com- 
mandment they haveſſkaþjoined, by way of an additional precept thereto, 
words taken out of the xi“ and xxvii“ chapters of Deuteronomy, to com- 
mand the erecting of the altar in mount Gerigim inſtead of mount Ebal, 
and the offering of ſacrifices to God in that place. And in that they have 
thus voluntarily made a corrupt alteration in one place, and a corrupt ad- 
dition in another, merely out of deſign to ſerve an ill cauſe, this gives the 


teſs authority to their copy in all other places, where either by alterations 
or additions it differs from that of the Jews. 


Tusk two mountains, called Gerigzim and Ebal, are in the tribe of 
Ephraim near Samaria, and in the valley between them lieth Shecherr, 
now called Naplous, which hath been the head feat of the Samaritan ſect 
ever ſince Alexander expelled them out of Samara for the death of Ar 
dromachus. This place the Jes in our Saviour's time, by way of reproach, 
called Sichar, and therefore we have it ſo named in St. John's goſpel. It 
ſignifieth the drunken city; and the prophet T/azah having called the 
Ephraimites (whole dwelling was in thoſe parts) Siccorim, i. e. Dru:- 
kards, they have this text on their {ide for the juſtifying of that name. 
Near this place was the field which Jacob bought of the children of Ha- 
nor, and gave unto Joſeph his ſon a little before his death. Therein Jo- 
feph's bones * were buried, when brought up out of the land of Egypt; 
and within the ſame plot of ground was the well, called Jacob's well, 
at which our Saviour fat down when he diſcourſed the woman of Sama- 
ria. But after all the conteſt that is made between the Samaritans and 
the Jews, about theſe two mountains, Jerom is politive, that neither of 
them were the Gerigim and Ebal of the holy ſcriptures, but that the two 
mountains ſo called in them, and on which the bleſſings and the curſings 
were proclaimed by the children of 1/ael, on their firſt paſſing over Jordan 
into the land of Canaan, were two ſmall mountains or hills lying near Jericho, 
at a great diſtance from Shechem. And Epiphanius was of the ſame opinion 
with Jerom in this matter; and they having been both upon the place, may 
well be thought the beſt able to paſs a true judgment about it. Their ar- 
guments for it are, 1", That the ſcriptures place theſe two mountains over 
againſt that part of the river Jordan where the children of 1I/ae! paſſed in- 
to the land of Canaan, and near G:/gal; but Shechem is at a great diſtance 


z The words added by the Samaritans, after the tenth commandment in the xx chapter of Exodus 
are as followeth,---- And it ſhall be, when the Lord thy God hath brought thee into the land of the Cas 
naanites, whither thou goeſt to poſſeſs it, that thou ſhalt ſet up great ſtones, and Plaiſter them with 
plaiſter, and thou ſhalt wrate upon theſe ſtones all the words of this law. And it ſhall be, when ye are 
gone over Jordan, that ye ſpall ſet up theſe ſtones which I command you this day, in mount Gerizim, 
and thou ſhalt build there an altar unto the Lord thy Cod, an altar of ſtones. Thou ſhalt not lift up any 
iron tool upon them. Thou ſhalt build the altar of the Lord thy God of while flones, And thou ſpalę 
there Fer burnt-offerings thereon to the Lord thy God, and thou ſhalt offer peace-»fferings, and ſhalyg 
cat there, and rejoice before the Lord thy God. This mountain is on the other fide Jordap, by the wa 


where the ſun goeth down, in the land of the Canaanites, who dwell in the champian over againſt Gif. 
gal, beſides the plains of Moreh, which are over againſt Shechem. 


John iv. 5. | 
b Iſaiah xxvili. 1. Gen. XXiii. 19. Xlviii. 22. Joſh. xxiv. 32. 4 Joſh. xxiv. 32. | 
lohn iv. 6, f Vide Scaligeri animadverſiones in Euſebii Chronicon ſub numero 1681 
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from both. And, 2%, That the mountains near Shechem, called mount Ge. 
„iim and mount bal, are at too great a diſtance from each other, for 
the people from either of them to hear either the bleſſings or the curſing; 
which were pronounced from the other; but that it would be quite other- 
wiſe as to the hills near Jericho, which they conceive to be the hills by the 
names of Gerigim and Ebal meant in ſcripture. But that hill from which 
Jotham the ſon of Gideon, made his ſpeech to the Hhechemites, being 
called Gerizim, and that certainly lying juſt over them (for otherwiſe 
they could not have heard him from thence) this clearly makes againſt this 
opinion, and evidently proves the mount Cerigim of the holy ſcriptures 
to be that very mount Gerigim, on which the temple of the Samaritans 
was built. 

Tur Jews accuſe the Samaritans of two pieces of idolatry, which 
they ſay were committed by them in this place. The firſt, that they there 
worthipped the image of a dove; and the other, that they paid divine ado- 
ration to certain Teraphim, or 1dol gods, there hid under that mountain. 
For the firſt charge, they took the handle from the idolatry of the Alſy- 
ria1s. For that people having worſhipped one of their deities (Cimiramis, 
faith Diodorus Siculnus) under the image of a dove, they reproached the 
Samaritans as worſhippers of the like image, becauſe deſcended from 
them, and perchance they were ſo while they worſhipped their other gods 
with the God of 1/rae/, but never afterwards. And as to the ſecond 
charge, it's true Jacob having found out that Rachel had ſtollen her fa- 
ther's Teraphim, or idol gods, took them from her, * and buried them 
under the oak in Shechem, which they ſuppoſe to have been at the foot of 
the mountain Gerigim; and from hence, becauſe the Samaritans worſhip. 
ped God in that mountain, the Jeu ſuggeſt that they worſhipped there 
for the fake of theſe idols, and paid divine adoration unto them. But 
both theſe charges were malicious calumnies falſly imputed to them. For 
after the time that Manaſſeh brought the law of Mo/es among them, and 
inſtructed them init, the Samaritans became as zealous worſhippers of the 
true God, and as great abhorrers of all manner of idolatry, as the moſt 
rigorous of the Zews themſelves, and fo continue even to this day. 

Ap with this laſt act of Nehemiah's reformation, and the expulſion of 
thoſe refractory Fews that would not conform to it, not only the firſt 


period of Daniels ſeventy weeks, but alſo the holy ſcriptures of the 0/4 


Teſtament ending, I ſhall here alſo end this book, and proceed to relate 
what after followed from the beginning of the next. 


— ͤ — 
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Hes far we have had the light of ſcripture to follow. , 40% 
I Henceforth the books of the Maccabees, Philo Fudeus, Darius 
Joſephus, and the Gree& and Latin writers, are the 4 mp 
only guides which we can have to lead us thorough the 
AN future ſeries of this hiſtory, till we come to the times 
ot the goſpel of Je/us Chriſt. How long after this 
Nehemiah lived at Jeruſalem, is uncertain; it is moſt 
likely, that he continued in his government to the time of his death, but 
when that happened is no where ſaid, only it may be obſerved, that at 
the time where he ends his book, he could not be much lefs than ſeventy 


years old. After him, there ſeems not to have been any more gover- 
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nors of Judea, but that this countrey being added to the prefecture of Syria 
was thenceforth wholly ſubjected to the governor of that province, and 
that under him the high-prieſt had the truſt of regulating all affair; 
therein. ; 8 ; 

Wulf Darius was making war againſt the Eg yptians and the Arabi. 
ang, the * Medes revolted from him, but being vanquiſhed in battel they 
were ſoon forced again to return to their former allegiance; and for the 

uniſhment of their rebellion, ſubmit to an heavier yoke of ſubjection than 
they had on them before; as is always the caſe of revolting ſubjects, when 
reduced again under the power againlt which they rebelled. 

Ap the next year after Darius ſeems to have had as good ſucceſs 
againſt the Eg yptians. For Amyrteus being dead (perchance {lain in bat- 
tel) Herodotus "tells us, his ſon Pauſiris ſucceeded him in the kingdom by 
the favour of the Per/zans; which argues, that before they granted him 
this, they had reduced Et again under them, otherwiſe Pauſiris could 
not have been made King of it by their favour. 

D ARIVS having thus ſettled his affairs in Media and Zg ypr, © ſent 
Cyrus his younger ſon to be commander in chief of all the provinces of 
loſſer Aſia, giving him authority paramount over all the lieutenants and go- 
vernors afore placed in them. He was a very young man to be entruſted 
with ſo large an authority. For having been born after his father's acceſ- 
Gon to the throne, he could not have been now above ſixteen years old 
But being the darling, and beſt beloved ſon of Pary/atzs, who had an ab. 
ſolute aſcendant over the old King her husband, ſhe obtained this com- 
miſſion for him, with an intention, no doubt, to put him into a capacity 
of contending for the crown after his father's death, and this uſe he ac- 
cordingly made of it, to the great damage and diſturbance of the whole 
Perſian empire, as will be hereafter related. | 

O his receiving his commiſſion, *he had this chiefly given him in 
charge by his father, that he ſhould help the Lacedemonians againſt the 
Athenians, contrary to the wile meaſures hitherto obſerved by Tiſſapher- 
es, and the other governors of the Per/zan provinces in thoſe parts. For 
their practice hitherto had been, ſometimes by helping one fide and ſome- 


times by helping the other, ſo to ballance the matter between both parties, 


that each being kept up to be a match for the other, both might continue 
to harraſs and weaken each other by carrying on the war, and neither be 
at leiſure to diſturb the Per/zan empire. This order of the King's, for a 
contrary practice, ſoon diſcovered the weakneſs of his politics. For the 
Lacedemonians having by the help which Cyrus gave them, according to 
his father's inſtructions, ſoon overpowered the Athenians, and gain d an 
abſolute conquelt over them, they were no ſooner at leiſure from this war, 
but they ſent firſt Thimbro, and after him Dercyllidas, and at laſt Ageſilaus 
their King, to invade the Per/can provinces in Afra; where they did the 
Perſians a great deal of damage, and might at length have endangered the 
whole empire, but that the Perſiaus by diftributing vaſt ſums of money 
among the Greczen cities, and the demagogues that governed them, found 
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means to rekindle the war again in Greece, which neceſſitated the Laceds- 
mmMians to recal their forces for their own defence, juſt when they were 
going to march into the heart of that empire, and there {trike at the very 
vitals of it. So dangerous a thing is it in neighbouring ſtates to break the 
balance of power which is between them, ſo as to put any one of them in- 
to a capacity of oppreſſing and over-powering the reſt. And this inſtance 
alſo ſhews, that it is no new thing for the managers of publick afiairs, to 
barter away their national intereſt for their private gain, and ſell it for mo- 
ney, even to thoſe whom they have mot reaſon always to hate, and al- 
ways to be aware of. | 


C7 RUS at Sardis having put to death two noble Perſians, who were A». 405. 


ſons to a ſiſter of Darius, for no other reaſon, but that they did not on 
their meeting of him wrap up their hands within their ſleeves, as was uſed 19. 
to be done among the Per/zans on their meeting of the King: Darius, on 
complaint made hereof by the parents of the flain, was grievouſly offend. 
ed, not only for the death of his two nephews, but alſo for the preſumpti- 
on of his ſon, in challenging to himſelf the honour which was due only to 
the King; and therefore not thinking it fit any longer to truſt him with 
that government, recalled him to court, on pretence that he was ſick, and 
therefore deſired to ſee him. But before Cyras did put himſelf upon this 
journey, he ordered ſuch large ſubſidies to Hſauder general of the Lace- 
demnnians, as enabled him to pay his fleet, and ſtrengthen it fo far, as to 
put it in that condition, by virtue whereof he gained that memorable vi- 
ctory over the Athenians at the Goats River in the Helleſpont, whereby 
he abſolutely overthrew the Athenian ſtate. For after this they being no 
longer able to defend themſelves, he took from them all their cities in 
Aſia, and having beſieged Athens it ſelf, forced them to a ſurrender, on 
the very hard conditions of diſmantling their city, and giving up their 
fleet, which did put an end to the Athenian power, and veſted the go- 
vernment of Greece wholly in the Lacedæmoniaus, after they and the Athe- 
uiaus had contended for it in a very bitter war full ſeven and twenty years. 
This was called the Peloponneſian war, and is made very famous by the 
excellent accounts which are written of it by Thu, e and Xenophon, 
two of the beſt hiſtorians Greece ever had, their writings having ennobled 
it in the ſame manner as Homer's did the war of Troy. 

ABour the time of the ending of this war“ died Darius Nothus Kin 
of Perſia, after he had reigned nineteen years. Before his death Cyrus 
was come to him, and his mother Pary/atis the Queen, to whom he was 
the beſt beloved of all her children, not being content to have made his 
peace with his father, whom he had greatly oftended by his male-admini- 
ſtration in his government, preſſed hard upon the old King to have him 
declared the heir of his crown, upon the ſame pretence whereby Xerxe.s 
had obtained the preference before his elder brothers in the time of Da- 
rius Hyſtaſpis ; that is, that he was born after his father came to the crown, 
and the other before. But Darius refuſing to comply with her herein, 
bequeathed to Cyrus only the government of thoſe provinces which he 
had before, and left his crown to A4r/aces his eldeſt ſon by the ſame Parg- 
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ſatis, who on his aſcending the throne took the name of Artaxerxes, and 
is the ſame to whom the Greeks, for his extraordinary memory, gave the 
name of Myemon, i. e. the rememberer. When his father lay a dying, 
and he was attending on him at his bed-ſide, he deſired to be inſtructed 
by him, by what art it was that he had ſo happily managed the government, 
and ſo long preſerved himſelf in it, to the end that he, by tollowing the 
ſame rule, might attain the ſame ſucceſs; to which he had this memora- 
ble anſwer given him by the dying King, That it was by domg in all things 
that which was juſt both towards God and man; a laying worthy to be writ. 
ten up in letters of gold in the palaces of princes, that having it conſtant- 
ly in their view, they might be put in mind to order all their actions ac- 
cording to it. 

C7 RUS being diſcovered to have laid a plot for the murdering of 
Artaxerxes in the temple at Paſargada, when he was to come thither ac- 
cording to the ancient cuſtom to be inaugurated King, was taken into cu- 
ſtody for the treaſon, and ordered to be put to death for it. But his mo- 
ther Pary/atis was ſo importunate with Artaxerxes tor the ſaving of his 
life, that at length by her means he obtained his pardon, and was ſent 
again into the leſſer A/ia, unto the government left him by his father's will. 
But carrying thither with him his ambition, and alſo his reſentments for 
the danger of his life which he was put into, he took ſuch courſes for the 
gratifying of theſe paſſions, which ſoon made his brother repent of his 
clemency towards him. 

As ſoon as Artaxerxes was ſettled in the throne, * S7atzra his Queen, 
who for her great beauty was very much beloved by him, made uſe of 
her power with him to be revenged on *Vazaſtes, for the death of her bro- 
ther Teriteuchmes. The whole matter had its riſe in the reign of Darius, 
and was a complication of adultery, inceſt and murther, which cauſed 
great diſturbances in the royal family, and ended very tragically upon all 
that were concerned in it. The father of S$rzatira was Hidarnes a noble 
Perſian, and governor of one of the principal provinces of the empire. 
Artaxerxes, the King's eldeſt ſon, then called Ar /aces, falling in love with 


her took her to wife; and Terziteuchmes, her brother, about the ſame time 


married Hameſtris, one of the daughters of Darius, and lifter of Ar /aces ; 
by reaſon of which marriage on the death of his father he ſucceeded him 
in his government. But having a ſiſter named Roxana of as great beauty 
as Statira, and excellently skill'd in archery and the throwing of the dart, 
he fell deſperately in love with her, and that he might with the greater 
freedom have the enjoyment of his Juſt upon her, he refolved to make 
away with Hameſtris, and rebel againſt the King. Of which wicked de- 
ſigns, Darius having notice, engaged Uazaſtes, a chief confident of Tei. 
teuchmes, by great rewards and greater promiſes, to endeavour to pre- 
vent both by cutting off Teriteuchmes. This Udiaſtes, to earn the rewards, 
readily undertook, and falling upon Teriteuchmes flew him, and thereon 
had the government of his province conferred on him for his reward. Mi- 
thridates, the ſon of Udzaſtes, being one of Teriteuchmes's guard, and en- 
gaged much in friendſhip and affection to him, on the hearing of this fact 
of his father's, bitterly imprecated vengeance upon him for it; and in ab- 
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horrence of what was done ſeized the city Zaris, and there declaring for 
the ſon of Teriteuchmes rebelled againſt the King. But Darius having 
ſoon maſtered this revolt, and ſhut up Mithridates within his fortreſs, got 
all the family of Hidarnes, excepting the ſon of Teriteuchmes, whom Mi- 
thridates protected, into his power, and delivered them into the hands of 
Paryſatis to execute her revenge upon them for the ill uſage of her daugh- 
ter; who having cauſed Roxana in the firſt place to be ſawn in two, who 
was the chief cauſe of all the miſchief, ordered all the reſt to be put to 
death, only at the earneſt entreaty and importunate tears of Arſaces ſhe 
{pared Statira his beloved wife, contrary to the ſentiments of Darius, who 
told her, that ſhe would afterwards have reaſon to repent of it, and ſo ac- 
cordingly it hapned. Thus this matter ſtood at the death of Darius; but 
Arſaces was no ſooner ſettled on the throne, but S$zatira prevailed with 
him to have *Uazaſtes delivered into her hands, whereon ſhe commanded 
his tongue to be drawn out at his neck, and thus cruelly did put him to 
death, in revenge for the part which he acted in the ruin of her family, 
and made Mzthridates his ſon, for the affection he expreſſed to it, go- 
vernor of the province in his ſtead. But Paryſatis bitterly reſenting this 
fact, in revenge hereof poiſoned the ſon of Teriteuchmes, and not long af- 
ter Statira her ſelf, in the manner as will be hereatter related. This gives 
us inſtances of the bitterneſs of woman's revenge, and alſo of the exorbi- 
tant liberties which ſuch are apt to run into of doing all manner of wick- 
edneſs, who being put above all reſtraint of laws, have nothing but arbi- 
trary will and pleaſure to govern themſelves by. 


CY RUS deſigning a war againſt his brother, employed Clearchus a 4s. 403. 


Lacedemonian captain to raiſe an army of Greeks for his ſervice, which he © 
liſted with a pretence of making war with the Thraczans; but they being 
maintained by Gruss money, were kept on foot for the executing of thoſe 
deſigns which he was forming againſt the King. Alcibiades the Athenian 
finding out the true end for which theſe levies were made, paſſed over 
into the province of Pharnabazus with purpole to go to the Perſian court. 
there to make known to Artaxerxes what was a brewing againſt him. But 
thoſe who were the partizans of the Lacedamonians at Athens, fearing the 
great genius of that man, did let them know, that their affairs could not 
long ſtand unleſs he were cut oft; whereon they ſent to Pharnabazis to 
have him put to death, and he accordingly executed what they deſired ; 
and in his death the Atheniaus loſt the great hopes they had conceived of 
{ſpeedily again recovering by him their former ſtate. For had he got to 
the Perſian court, he would ſo far have merited the favour of Artaxey- 
xes, by the diſcovery which he intended to make unto him, as no doubt 
he would have gotten his aſſiſtance for the reſtoration of his countrey ; 
and with that aſſiſtance, a perſon of his valour and other great abilities 
would have turned the ſcales, and again ſet the Athenzans as high as ever. 
and brought the Lacedzmonzans as low as they had brought them; for the 
preventing of which the Lacedemonians took the courſe of having him cut 
off, in the manner as I have mentioned. 
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from him to Cyrus, this produced a war between them; and Cyrus, un- 
der the pretence of arming againſt Tzyaphernes, went more openly to work 
in getting forces together ; and to blind the matter the more, he wrote 
letters of heavy complaints to the King againſt Tiſaphernes, and prayed in 
the humbleſt manner his favour and protection againſt him; by which Ar- 
taxerxes being deceived, thought all the preparations which he was making 
were againſt T;zſaphernes only, and not being at all diſpleaſed that they ſhould 
be at variance with each other, took no farther care of the matter, but 
permitted his brother to go on {till to raiſe more forces, till at length he 
had got an army on foot ſufficient to put his deſigns in execution, for the 
dethtoning of him, and the ſetting up of himſelf in his ſtead. And ſince he 
had helped the Lacedæmoniaus againit the Athenians, and thereby put 
them into a capacity of gaining thoſe victories over them, whereby they 
had made themſelves maſters of Greece, in confidence of the friendſhi 
which he had merited from them thereby, he communicated his deſigns 
unto them, and asked their aſſiſtance for the accompliſhing of them, which 
they readily granted, and ordered their fleet to join that under Tamus, G- 
rus's admiral, and obey ſuch orders as that prince ſhould give them. But 
this they did without declaring any thing againſt Artaxerxes, or pretend- 
ing to know at all of the deſigns which Cyrus was carrying on againſt him. 
With this caution they thought fit to act, while the event of the war was 
uncertain, that in caſe Artaxerxes gained the victory, they might not, by 
what they did in favour of his enemy, draw on them his reſentments 
for 1t. 

Ar length Cyras having raiſed all thoſe forces which he thought ſuffi- 
cient for his deſigns, and muſtered them all together, * he marched with 
them directly againſt his brother. He was followed in this expedition by 
thirteen thouſand Greeks, under the command of Clearchus (which were 
the flower and main {ſtrength of his army) and by an hundred thouſand 
of other forces, raiſed from among the Barbarians. Artaxerxes having 
notice of this from Tiſſaphernes, who poſted to the Perſzan court to give 
him information of 1t, prepared to meet him with a numerous army. Cy. 
7145's greateſt difficulty was to paſs the ſtreights of Cilicia, where Sienneſ7s, 
King of that countrey, was making ready to ſtop his progreſs, and would 
certainly have effected it, but that Tamus, and the Lacedemonians with 
their fleet, coming upon the coaſts of that countrey, diverted him to de- 
fend his own territories. For a ſmall guard, in thoſe narrow paſſes, might 
be ſuthcient to impede the march of the greateſt army. But after Cyrus had 
by this means got through them, he then marched on without any farther 
difficulty or obſtruction, till he came to the plains of Cuuaæxa, in the pro- 
vince of Babylon, where Artaxerxes meeting him with an army of nine 
hundred thouſand men, it there came to a deciſive battel between them, 
in which Cyrus raſhly venturing his perſon too far into the heat of the bat- 
tel, was unfortunately {lain, after his auxiliary Greeks had in a manner 
gotten the victory for him. This put thoſe Greeks into a great diſtreſs. For 
they were now at a great diſtance from their own homes, in the heart of 
the Perſian empire, and there ſurrounded with the numerous forces of a 
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conquering army, and had no way to return again into Gre, bur by 
breaking thorough them, and forcing their retreat throug a vail tract of 
their enemies countrey, which lay between them and home, hut their va 
lour and reſolution maſtered all thele difhculties. For the next day ater, 
having on conſultation together reſolved to attempt their return by the 
way of 'Paphlagonia, they immediately ict themſelves on their march, and 
in ſpight of all oppoſitions from a numerous army of Per/ans, which coat 
ed them all the way, made a retreat of two thouſand three hundred twen- 
ty five miles, all the way through provinces belonging to the enemy, and 
got ſafe to the Grecian cities on the Enxzn lea, which was the longeſt and 
the moſt memorable retreat that was ever made through an enemy's coun- 
trey. Clearchus firſt commanded in it, but he having in the beginning of 
it been cut off by the treachery of 7:faphernes, it was afterward conduct- 
ed chiefly by Xenophon, to whole valour and wiſdom it was principally 
owing, that they at length got ſafely again into Greece. The ſame Xeno 
phon having written a large account of this expedition, the preparations 
that were made for 1t, and the retreat of the Greeks from the place of the 
battle after it was loſt, and that book being {till extant, and publiſhed 11 
the Engliſh language, I need ſay no more, than refer the reader to it for 
a full hiſtory of all this matter. 

ePSAMMITICHVUS, who was deſcended from the ancient f. 
mitichus that was King of Egyyt ſome ages before, and of whom I have 
ſpoken in the firſt book of this hiſtory, reigned over the Eg ypreans after 
Pauſiris, To him fled Tamus, Cyrus's admiral. For after the death of 
that prince, Tyſaphernes being ſent down into his former government, 
with an enlargement of power, (as having, in reward of the great {ervice 
which he had done the King in the late war, the ſame command given 
him in thoſe parts that Cyrus had,) all the governors of thoſe cities and di- 
ſtricts, within the verge of his authority, who had eſpouſed the interett oi 
Cyr:s, tearing the account which he might call them to for it, ſent their 
agents to make their peace with him on the beſt terms they could. Only 
Tamis, who was the moit powerful of them, took another courſe. He 
was by birth an Eg yp7zan of the city of Memphis, and being a perſon of 
great valour, and of great skill in maritim affairs, he was firſt employed by 
Tiſſaphernes in the Pes ſiau fleet, and afterwards, under Cyrus, became 
chief commander of it, and allo governor of [onza; by which means ha- 
ving amaſſed great wealth, inſtead of courting the favour of 7:zfaphernes, 
or at all truſting to his clemency, he put his wife, children, and ſervants, 
with all elſe that he had, on board his ſhips, and made his retreat into his 
own countrey, much confiding in the friendſhip of P/ammi7ihus, which 
he had merited by many good offices that he had done him, while he ſe: 
ved the Perſrans. But the perfidious man having no regard to former ob- 
ligations, or the common laws either of humanity or hoſpitality, as ſoon 
as he had received an account of his arrival, and of the great riches which 
he brought with him, for the ſake of them, inſtcad of receiving kim as 4 
friend, he fell upon him as an enemy, and having flain him, with all his &- 
mily and followers, made a prey of all that they had. Only Gazs, one c. 
his ſons, ſtaying behind in A/za, clcaped this maſſacre, and afterwa; g. 
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became admiral of the Perſiau fleet in the Qprian war; all the reſt were 
barbarouſly murthered for the ſake of what they had. Such horrid wick- 
edneſſes doth the greedy deſire of gain too often prompt men to, when 
they give up their minds to it. But providence, no doubt, ſuffered it not 
to go unpuniſhed, though we have no account of it ; this barbarous mur- 
ther being the only act that hiſtory hath recorded of this prince. 
STATIRA being very troubleſome to Pary/atis her mother-in-law, 
in expreſling her reſentments and reproaches, for the countenance which 
ſhe gave unto Cyrus her younger ſon againſt King Artaxerxes, to be re- 
venged for this, and other grudges formerly conceived againſt her, * ſhe 
cauſed her to be poiſoned, which was effected by this ſtratagem. They 
ſupping both together, and a certain bird being ſerved up at table, which 
was a great rarity among the Per/rans, it was divided between her and her 
daughter-in-law, by a knife poiſoned on one ſide only; that part which 
was cut off on the unpoiſoned ſide of the knife was given to Paryſatis, 
and the having eaten it, this encouraged Statira without any ſuſpicion to 
eat the other part, which was cut off on the poiſoned fide of the knife, 
and ſhe died of it within a few hours after. The loſs of this his much be- 
loved wife greatly afflicted Artaxerxes, and therefore afterwards full diſco- 
very having been made how it came to paſs, he baniſhed his mother to Ba- 
bylon for it, and for ſome years after never {aw her; but at length, time 
having mollified his grief and reſentments, he permitted her again to re- 
turn to court, and from that time ſhe made it her chief buſineſs to hu- 
mour him in every thing, right or wrong, and no more croſſed him in 
any thing, whatſoever it Was, that he had an inclination to do; and by 
this means ſhe regained her intereſt with him, and held it to her death. 
She was a moſt crafty woman, and of great underſtanding and penetration 
in all affairs, and of as great wickedneſs, as what is above related of her 
doth ſufficiently ſhew. 
Av 40%. TISSAP HERN E being ſettled in his government, and with that 
Artaxer- enlargement of power which I have mentioned, * he began to ſet hard up- 
*© 5- on the Grecian cities in thoſe parts; whereon they ſent to the Lacedæmo- 
nians to pray their protection againſt him, and they being now freed from 
that long war which they had with the Athenians, gladly laid hold of this 
occalion of again breaking with the Per/zans, and ſent Thimbro into thoſe 
parts with an army againſt them, which being {ſtrengthened by the con jun- 
ction of thoſe forces to it which Aenophon brought back from Per/ia, and 
ſuch others as were raiſed out of the Grecia cities which he came to pro- 
tect, he took the field with it againſt Tifaphernes, and wore out the time 
of his government in ſeveral military actions in that countrey, in which he 
had ſome few, but not any great ſucccilcs. 
= _ Bur he having kept very bad diſcipline in his army, and permitted 
Artaxer- his ſoldiers to make great depredations on the allies, complaint was made 
xes . hereof to the Lacedæmouians, whereon they ſent Dercy/l/:das to take charge 
of that war in his ſtead, who being an able general, as well as a moſt excel- 
lent engineer, (which laſt he was more particularly famous for) he ma- 
naged it with better order, and much better ſucceſs; and Thimbro being 
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called home to anſwer for what he was accuſed of, and convicted of it, 
was ſent into baniſhment for the puniſhment of his crime. 

DERCTLLEIDAS, after he had entered on his charge, finding that 
he was not ſtrong enough to wage war with Tzfaphernes and Pharnaba- 
zus both together, reſolved to agree with one of them, that thereb 
he might be the better enabled to encounter the other; and therefore ha- 
ving, according to this ſcheme, made peace with Tiſſapherues, he marched 
againſt Pharnabazus with all his forces, and took from him all Afo/rs, and 
diſpoſſeſſed him of ſeveral cities beſides in thoſe parts; whereon Pharna- 
bazus, fearing that he might invade Phr ygza alſo, where was the chief ſeat 
of his government, was glad to make a truce with him, to be ſecured 
from his farther inſults. 

ABour' this time Conon, by the means of Cteſias the Cridian, who was 
chief phyſician to Artaxerxes, procured peace from that King for Eua— 
goras of Salamine in the iſland of Cyprus. This Euagoras having expelled 
Abdymon the Citian out of that city, where we was governor for the Per 
ſian King, ſet himſelf up in his ſtead; and reigned there as King of that 
place many years. Conor having been one of the generals of the Athenians 
at the battel of the Goates River, "as ſoon as he ſaw all was there brought 
to a deſperate point, made his eſcape with nine of the Arhenzan ſhips, and 
having ſent one of them to Athens, to acquaint his citizens with the ill fate 
of the battel, fled with the reſt to this Euagoras, with whom he had con- 
tracted a former friendſhip, and there continuing with him, made uſe of 
the intereſt he had with the ſaid Cteſias at the Perſian court, to do his 
friend this good office. For Cteſias being chief phyſician to Artaxerxes 
(as I have already ſaid) was much in his favour, and had a great intereſt 
with him. He was at firſt phyſician to Cyrus his brother, and followed 
him to the battel in which he was flain, where being taken priſoner, he 
was made uſe of to cure Artaxerxes of the wounds received by him in 
that battel, in which having well ſucceeded, he was retained as chief phy- 
ſician in ordinary to that King, and lived with him in that quality ſeven— 
teen years. While he reſided at this court, having well informed himſelf 
in the hiſtories of thoſe countries he wrote them in twenty three books. 

The fix firſt of them contained an account of the empire of the Mrians 
and Babylonians, from the time of Niuus and Semiramis, to that of Cy- 
rus; the other ſeventeen were of the affairs of Pera, from the beginnin 
of the reign of Cyrus, to the third year of the ninety fifth olympiad, which 
was coincident with the year before Chrz/f 398, the very next immediately 
following after this of which I now write. For here Diodorus Siculus telli 
us it ended. And he wrote alſo an hiſtory of India. Out of both theſe 
Photius hath written extracts, and theſe are all the remains which are ex- 
tant of his writings. He often * contradicts Herodotus, and in ſome things 
alſo differs from Xenophon. We tind but a poor character of him among 
the ancients, they generally ſpeaking of him as a fabulous writer; yet 
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Diodorus Siculus and Trogus Pompeius take moſt of that from him which 


| they have written of the Arian affairs. For he having profeſſed, that all 


which he wrote was taken out of the royal records of Per/ia, in which 
all tranſactions were, according to a law there ordained for this purpoſe, 
faithfully regiſtred, this impoſed on many to give him more credit than he 
deſerved. For that there were ſuch royal records then in Per ſia, in which 
all the affairs and tranſactions of the government were faithfully entered, 
was a thing well known; and the books of £2zra and Eſther give us a 
teſtimony of them. And his appealing to thoſe records for the truth of 
what he wrote, was the readieſt way he could take to gain authority there- 
to. While he lived in the Perſian court, he was employed by the Greci- 
ans, as their common ſollicitor in moſt of the buſineſſes which they had 
there depending; and in this quality Conor made uſe of him in the affair 
[ have mentioned. 5 

THis year the Athenians put Socrates to death for contemning their 
gods. He was the father of the moral philoſophy of the Greeks, and a 


very excellent perſon; but finding the theology of his countrey- men too 


groſs for a wiſe man to follow, he endeavoured to reform it among his 
ſcholars; for whic being accuſed, as one that believed not in the gods 
that the city believed, and corrupted the youth, he was condemned to 
death for it, and accordingly executed, being then full ſeventy years old. 
But afterwards the Athentans repenting of it did put all to death that had 
an hand in the proſecution that was made againſt him. 
DERCTYLLIDAS having made the truce with Pharnabaznus that 
is above mentioned, marched into Bithynia, and there took up his win- 
ter quarters. While he was there, meſſengers came to him from Lacedæ- 
mon to let him know, that his command was continued for another year; 
and by them he was alſo acquainted, that it had been deſired by the Gre- 
ciau cities in the Thracian Cher ſoneſics, that the Iſthmus of that Penin/ila 


might be fortitied with a wall, to ſecure them from the Thracian free- 


booters, who continually made inroads upon them, and laid their lands 
walte, ſo that they were diſcouraged from manuring them. 

Ap therefore having the next ſpring again made a truce with Phay- 
nabazns, he marched with his army into the Cher/oneſus or Peninſula 
above-mentioned, and there built the wall which was deſired; within 
which he included eleven Grecian cities; whereby they being ſecurcd 
from all farther ravages of the barbarians, thenceforth ſafely manured their 
lands, and in great plenty reaped the fruits of them. On his return into 
Tonia, after this work was finiſhed, he found that a company of banditi 
having fortified the city of Atarna againſt him, from thence made great 
depredations on the adjoining cou tries; this neceſſitated him to fit down 
in a formal ſiege before it, which coſt him eight months time before he 
could reduce it. 

PHARNABAZ U, after the ſecond truce with Dercyllidas, made 
a journey to the Perſian court, and there accuſed Tiſaphernes to the King, 
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for the peace which he had made with Dercyllidas, blaming him, that 
whereas he ought to have joyned with him, for the driving of thoſe Gre. 
cians out of Aſia, he had ſcandalouſly bought a peace of them, and there- 
by contributed to the maintaining of them there at the King's expences, 
and to the great damage of his affairs. This no doubt contributed much 
to the creating of that ſuſpicion in the King, of that great commander of 
his, which being afterwards encreaſed by other cauſes, at length made him 
reſolve on his ruine. And at the ſame time conſultation being had, how 
the miſchiefs which the King ſuffered from this invaſion of the Lacedæmo- 
#1ans might be beſt remedied, Pharnabagus earneſtly preſſed him forth. 
with to equip a great fleet, and make Conon the Athenian, then an exile in 
Cyprus, admiral of it, who was looked upon as the ableſt commander of 
his time for a ſea war, telling him, that hereby he would make himſelf ma- 
{ter of the ſcas, and that this would put him in a condition to obſtruct 
the paſſages of all farther recruits from the Lacedemonians into Aſia, 
which would foon put an end to their power in thoſe parts. And Emua- 
goras the Cyprian having at the ſame time made the ſame propoſal, and 
offered his aſſiſtance in it, Artgxerxes was prevailed upon by their concur. 
rent advice, to reſolve upon what they propoſed. And therefore having 
delivered to Pharnabazus five hundred talents out of his treaſury, he ſent 
him with orders to get ready ſuch a fleet as he had adviſed, and to make 
Conon the admiral of it. And accordingly Conor had his commiſſion, and 
all hands were ſet to work on the coaſts of Phenicia, Syria and Cilicia, 
to make ready the fleet that was to be under his command. 

DERCTLLID AS, after he had reduced Atarna, and ſet a ſtrong 4». 357 

arrilon therein, * marched into Caria, where Tifaphernes had the chief ant 

ſeat of his reſidence. For the Lacedæmoniaus being made believe, that in | 
cale he were attacked there, he would, for the ſaving of that province, 
yield to all their demands, they {ent ſpecial orders to Dercy/lidas for the 
making of this expedition, wherein he had like to have loſt all his army. 
For Pharnabagus having joined Tiſſaphernes, they marched both after 
him with a great army, and ſoon had him at ſuch an advantage, that had 
they made uie of it, and immediately fallen on him, they could not have 
failed of cutting him and all his forces in pieces. Pharnabazns was very 
earneſt for making the aſlault ; but THaphernes having experienced the 
extraordinary valour of the Grecan troops, that followed Gus to the bat- 
tel of Cunaxa, dreaded all Greciaus in arms ever ſince, thinking all of that 
nation to be of the ſame valour and reſolution with thoſe which he had 
encountered with at that battel, and therefore could not be brought to ha- 
zard any conflict with them; but inſtead of making ule of the opportu- 
nity which he had in his hands, and abſolutely deſtroying them, ſent Heralds 
to Dercyllidas to invite him to a parlev, in which propoſals of peace ha- 
ving been offered on both ſides, time was given for each to conſult their 
principals, and in the interim a truce was agreed on between them. And 
thus Dercyllidas eſcaped ruine only by the cowardice of his enemy, when 
there was nothing elſe that could have delivered him from it. 

Ox ' Herod a Syracuſian being in Phenicia, and ſeeing a great many 4». 306 


ſhips there a new building, and learning that a great many more were * 
es 9. 
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prepering on all the coaſts of Phænicia, Syria and Cilicia, to make up a 
fleet for ſome extraordinary expedition, and ſuppoſing it could be only 
againſt the Greeks, he went on board the firſt ſhip he could meet with 
that was bound for Greece, and haſtning to Lacedemon, informed the La- 
cedemonians of what was a doing in thoſe parts; at which news they 
being terrifyed, and much confounded, as not knowing what courſe to 
take for the preventing of the miſchief that was coming upon them, Zy- 
ſander propoſed to them the ſending Ageſilaus, who was one of their Kings, 
into Alia, that by making a ſtrong aſſault there he might divert the ſtorm, 
wherever elſe it was intended. Which advice being approved of, Age- 
filaus was accordingly ſent with a great augmentation of forces into Aſa, 
there to take upon him the command which Dercy/adas then had, and 
proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour he could in thoſe parts; and H- 
ſander, with ſeveral others of the principal Lacedemontians, to the num- 
ber of thirty in all, were ſent with him, to afliſt him with their counſel in 
this expedition. And this whole matter was diſpatch'd with that ſpeed 
and ſecrecy, that Ageſilaus arrived at Epheſus before any of the King's of- 
ficers had the leaſt intimation of it. So that there being no preparations 
made to obſtruct him, he took the field as ſoon as he arrived with ten 
thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, and bore all before him where- 
ever he went. Whereon Tiſaphernes {ending to him, to know for what 
end he came thither, Ageſilaus aniwered, that it was to reſtore the Gre- 
cian cities in Ala to their liberty; hereon a parley being appointed to treat 
of this matter between them, Tyfaphernes prayed a truce, till he ſhould 
ſend to the King and receive his inſtructions what to do herein. Ac- 
cordingly a truce was agreed, and ſworn on both fides. But Tyfapher- 
nes having little regard to his oath, made no other uſe of this truce, than 
to {end to the King for more forces; and to gain a reſpite till they ſhould 
arrive, was all that he intended by it. For as ſoon as thoſe auxiliarics were 
joined him, he ſent to Ageſilaus, to denounce war againit him, unleſs he 
immediately left the countrey; at which the Lacedemonians and confede- 
rates then preſent were very much concerned, as fearing that the forces of 
Tifjſaphernes, now augmented with his new auxiliaries, might be too much 
{uperior to be withitood by theirs, who ſcarce amounted to a fourth part 
of their number. But Ageſilaus not being at all moved or diſmayed there- 
at, with a pleaſant countenance, bid the embaſſadors who came with the 
meſlage tell Tiſaphernes, that he was very much beholden to him, in that 
by his perjury he had made the Gods enemies to himſelf, and friends to 
the Grecians. And thereon immediately drawing all his forces together, 
he made a feint, as if he intended to invade Caria; but as ſoon as he un- 
deritood that he had thereby drawn all the Perſſan forces into that pro- 
vince to defend it againſt him, he turned ſhort, and marched directly into 
Phrygia, a province of the government of Pharnabatus, and where he 
had the chief ſeat of his Reſidence. His coming thither being wholly un- 
expected, he found nothing there in a poſture to reſiſt him, and therefore 
 over-run a great part of the province without any oppoſition, till he came 
to Daſcylium, the place of 'Pharnabazus's uſual abode, where ſome of his 
horſe mecting with a detcat, he marched back by the ſea-coalt into Iouia, 
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carrying with him vaſt ſpoils gotten in this expedition, and wintered at 
Epheſus. 


NEPHERETUYS ſucceeding P/ammitichus in the kingdom of Egypt, Ai zor 


"the Lacedemonians ſent to him to ſollicit his aid in their war againſt the A 
Perſians, ho thereon preſented them with an hundred gallies for their 
ſea war, and ſix hundred thouſand buſhels of corn for the ſubſiſtence of 
their forces. At this time Pharax, admiral of the Lacedemonians, held 
the maſtery of the ſeas, with a fleet of one hundred and twenty fail, who 
hearing at Rhodes, where he put in, that Conn was with forty {hips at Cau. 
uus, a city of Caria, ſet ſail thither, and beſieged him in that place. But 
an army of Per/zans coming to his ſuccour, Pharax was forced to raiſe 
the ſiege with diſadvantage, and return again to Rhodes; whereon Conor 
having augmented his fleet to the number of eighty ſail, took the ſeas and 
ſailed to the Doric Cher/oneſus; but he had not long been there, before 
he was recalled by the Rhodzans. For they being weary of the Lacedæmo- 
nian, for lome diſorders and inſolencies there committed, drove them 
thence, and ſent for Conor to protect them, and received him with all his 
fleet into their harbour. While he was there the ſhips which were Car- 
rying Nepherens's gift of corn to the Lacedemoniens put in at Rhodes, not 
knowing of the change of the party which had been there lately made; 
whercon Couon having ſeized them all, plentifully furniſhed both his fleer 
and alſo that city, with the freight they were loaded with. After this he 
was re- inforced with ninety other ſhips, which came to him from Phenicia 
and Cilicia, whereby he was made much ſuperiour to the Lacedemonians 
and ſtrong enough to have effected all that was expected from him; but 
he was hindered by the munity of his ſoldiers, occaſioned for their want 
of pay, which they, whom the King had entruſted with the care of this 
matter, fraudulently detained from them. 

Ix the interim * Ageſilaus coming out of his winter quarters, pre- 
pared to invade the Per/zans in the {ſtrongeſt part of the countrey which 
they were poſſeſſed of in thoſe parts; and accordingly gave out his orders 
for his march towards Sardzs. Tifſaphernes thinking that this was inten- 
ded only to deceive him with another feint, like that of the laſt year, took 
it that now he really intended for Cara, becauſe he had given out to go 
another way, and therefore marched into that province to defend it agalnſt 
him. But Ageſilaus, now truly acting as he had given out, led his army 
into Lydia. Tiſſapherues hereon recalled his forces from their former rout. 
But Car ia being a very rugged countrey, and unfit for horſe, he had gone 
thither only with his foot, leaving his horſe behind upon the borders of 
that countrey, and therefore on their marching back for the relief of Ly- 
dia, the horſe being much before the foot, Ageſilaus took the advantage 
of falling upon the former, before the latter could come up to their a{li- 
ſtance, and thereby having gotten a great victory over them, ang taken 
the Perſian camp, he became abſolute maſter of the field, and having 
thereon over-run all the countrey, brought back from thence vaſt {poils, 
with which he enriched both himſelf and all his army. 

Tux loſs of this battel * very much incenſed the King againſt 7 ſapher- 
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nes, and augmented the ſuſpicion which he had before conceived of him, 
as if he had other deſigns than truly were for his maſter's intereſt ; and Co- 
non coming at this time to the Perſiau court much heighten'd the King's 
diſpleaſure by farther accuſations which he there brought againſt him. For 
the depriving the ſoldiers of their pay on board Conuon's fleet, diſabling him 
from doing the King any ſervice, and he having often in vain wrote to 
court of it, at length being encouraged thereto by Pharnabazrs, and 
having a commiſſion from him for this purpoſe, he went himſelf to the 
Perſian court then at Babylon, and by the means of 7zhranſtes, captain 
of the guards, ſo repreſented the matter to the King, as procured full re- 
dreſs; and the blame of what had been hitherto done amiſs in this matter 
reſting on Tifaphernes, this completed his ruin. For the King forthwith 
' ſent Tithrauſtes into the maritime provinces of the /ower Aſia, with or- 
ders to put Tyſaphernes to death, and ſucceed him in his government; 
which he accordingly executed, and ſent his head to the King, of which 
he made a very acceptable preſent to his mother, who could never par- 
don him for the aſſiſtance he gave the King, againſt rug her moſt belo- 
ved fon. But this very conſideration ought to have moved Artaxerxes 
not to have dealt thus with him, ſince to that aſhitance he owed both his 
life and his crown. But no merit can be ſufficient to ſecure any one, ei- 
ther in his life or fortunes, where arbitrary will and pleaſure reign without 
controul, and princes are at a full looſe to execute whatſoever their ground- 
leſs ſuſpicions, their extravagant humours, or their wild capricio's may 
prompt them to. 

As ſoon as Tiſſaphernes was cut off, Tithrauſtes ſent to Ageſilaus, that 
the King having inflicted due puniſhment upon him that was the caule of 
the war, he ought to be content with it, and return home, promiſing on 
this condition to grant full liberty to the Greczar cities in Aſia, to live ac- 
cording to their own laws, they paying their uſual tribute to the King, 
which was all the Lacedemontans deſired when they firſt began the war. 
But Asgeſilaus thirſting after greater conqueſts would not hearken hereto, 
but to put off the matter, referred him to the magiſtrates of Lacedæmon, 
telling him he could do nothing herein without them. However, for the 
price of thirty talents paid him by Tithrauſtes, the ſtorm was diverted 
from his provinces, and Ageſilaus ordered his army to prepare for a march 
into Phrygia. | 

Bur while he was making ready for this war, a new commiſſion came 
to him from Lacedemon, whereby he was made generaliſſimo of their fleet 
as well as of their armies, and had all their forces in Aſia, both by fea and 
land, put under his command, that by thus having the entire direction of 
the whole war, he might conduct it with a greater uniformity for the good 
of the ſtate. This drew him down to the ſea-coaſt to take care of the 
tleet, which having put in good order, he made Piſauder his wite's bro- 
ther admiral of it, and ſent it to ſea under his command. And in this 1t 
is certain he was more influenced by private aſtection to his brother-in- law. 
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or ſome other by end of his own, than by that due regard which he ought 
to have had for the publick good of the ſtate. For altho' Pi/ander were 
a man of valour, and great courage, yet he was in other reſpects no way 
adequate to that truſt, as the event afterwards ſufficiently proved. 

AGESTLA'DS having thus ſettled the ſea- affairs, purſued his deſigns 
of invading 7Phryga, where having taken ſeveral cities, and made great 
waſtes and depredations in the province, he paſſed on into Paphlagonia, 
being invited thither by Spzthridates, a noble Perſian, who had revolted 
from the King; where having made a league with Cotys, the King of that 
countrey, and married the daughter of Hithridates to him, he returned 
into Phrygta, and taking the city of Daſcylium, there wintered in the 
palace of Pharnabazns, and fed his army with the ſpoils which he there 
got from the circumjacent countrey. 

TITHRAVUSTES ſeeing that Ageſilaus was for carrying on the 
war in A/za, to divert him from it ſent emiſſaries into Greece, with large 
ſums of money, to corrupt the leading men in the chief cities, and there- 
by induce them to re-kindle a war in Greece againſt the Lacedemonians, 
that fo Ageſilaus might be called home to defend his own countrey ; which 
had that effect, that Thebes, Athens, Argus and Cormth, with other cities 
of Greece, entering into a confederacy together, raiſed fuch a war againſt 
the Lacedemonians, as produced all that was intended by Tithrauſtes in 
his ſtratagem, as will by and by be related in its proper place. And the 
putting of the people of the fame nation and intereſt together by the ears, 
hach elſewhere been found the moſt ſucceſsful means to advance the inte- 
reit of a neighbouring tyrant. And money will never fail of this effect, 


where there are minds corrupted with vice, luxury, and irreligion to 
prepare men for it. 


Ix the beginning of the next ſpring, Ageſilaus being ready to take the , 
field, a parley was procured between him and Pharnabazns, at which Art 


Pharnabazus having recited the great ſervices which he had done the * 


Lacedemontians in their war with the Atheniaus, and reproached them 
with the ill requital they had returned him for it, eſpecially in the devaſta- 
tions which they had made in his palace, park, gardens, and eſtate at Da- 
ſcylium, that were his own proper inheritance; and all this being truths 
which could not be denyed, Ageſilaus and his Lacedemonian council that 
attended him at the conference, were ſo confounded at it, that they want- 
ed an anſwer to excule the ingratitude which they were charged with. 
However, to make him the beſt amends they could, they made him a ſo- 
lemn promiſe that they would no more invade him, nor any of the pro- 
vinces under his Government, as long as there were any elſe againſt whom 
they might proſecute the war which they had with the Pe King; and 
then immediately withdrew out of thoſe parts, and thereon formed a de- 
ſign of invading the upper provinces of Aſia, and carrying the war into 
the very heart of the Per/zar empire. But ? while Ageſilaus was project- 
ing this expedition, there came meſſengers to him from Lacedamon, to re- 
cal him thither. For the Per/an money having procured a very ftrong 
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confederacy of ſeveral of the GCrec ian ſtates and cities againſt them, they 
needed him at home to defend his own countrey; and accordingly he 
made all the haſte thither that he could, complaining at his departure out 
of Aſia, that the Perſians had driven him thence by thirty thouſand ar- 
chers, meaning ſo many Darzcs, which were pieces of gold that had the 
impreſſion of an archer upon them; but ſo ſmall a ſum did not do this job, 
it coſt the Per//ans much more, and they could not have beſtowed their 
money better to their own advantage. For hereby they ſaved vaſtly grea- 
ter expences, which otherwiſe they muſt have been at in the war, had 
they not this way got rid of it. And there are inſtances of other crafty 
princes, who by following the fame methods have gained the ſame ſucceſs, 
and in the way of bribery and corruption have done that by hundreds of 
pounds 1n the councils of their adverſaries, which they could never bring 
to paſs by millions in the open field. 

CONON, on his return from the Per/ian court, having brought mo- 
ney enough with him to pay the ſoldiers and mariners of his fleet all their 
atrears, and ſupply it with every thing elſe that was wanting, took Phar- 
nabazus on board him, and forthwith ſet fail to ſeek the enemy; and 
finding their whole fleet riding near Czdzs, under the command of Pi- 


ſander, he fell upon them, and obtained a complete victory, having ſlain 


Piſander himſelf in the fight, and taken fifty of his ſhips, which did put 
an end to the empire of the Lacedemonzans in thoſe parts, and was a pre- 
lude to their loſing it every where elſe. For after this it continued to de- 
cline, till at length the overthrows which they received at Leuctra and 
Mantinea put an abſolute period to it. But it is not my purpoſe to treat 
of what was done in Greece, any farther than as the affairs of Greece in- 
terfere with what is the main deſign of this hiſtory. 

Ar TER this victory, Conon and Pharnabagus ſailed round the ifles and 
maritime coaſts of A/ia, and took in moſt of the cities which the Lacede- 
mouiaus had in thoſe parts; only Seſtus and Abydus, two cities in the mouth 
of the Helleſpont, being under the command of Dercy//idas, held out 
againſt them; whereon Pharnabazus aſſaulted them by land, and Conor 
by ſea; but not ſucceeding in the attempt, Pharnabaxus on the approach 
of winter returned home, and Conon was left to take care of the fleet, 
with orders to recruit and augment it, with as many ſhips from the cities 
on the Helleſpont as he could get from them againſt the next ſpring. 

Axp Conor having, according to this commiſſion, gotten ready a ſtrong 
fleet of ſhips by the time appointed, Pharnabagus went on board it, and 
{ailing though the iſlands, landed on Melos the fartheſt of them, and 
having taken in that ifland, as lying convenient for the invading of Laco- 
nia, the countrey of the Lacedemonians, they from thence made a deſcent 
upon its maritime coaſts, and having ravaged them all over, loaded their 
fleet with the ſpoils which they there got. After this Pharnabazrs being 
on his return home into his province, Conor obtained of him to ſend him 
with eighty ſhips of the fleet, and tifty talents of money, to rebuild the 
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walls of Athens, having made him to underſtand, that nothing could con- 
duce more to the bringing down the pride of the Lacedemonians, than by 
this means to put Athens again in a condition to rival their power. And 
therefore being arrived at Pres, the port of Athens, he immediately ſet 
about the work, and having gotten together a great number of workmen, 
and made all that could be ſpared from on board the fleet, as well as the 
people of the city, to ſet to their helping hand, he rebuilt both the walls 
of Athens and the walls of the port, with the walls alſo called the lon 
walls, leading from the former to the latter, and diſtributed the fifty ta- 
tents which he had received from Pharnabagus among his citizens, where- 
by he reſtored that city again to its priſtine ſtate, and may on this ac- 
count be reckoned as the ſecond founder of it. 

Tar Lacedemonians being exceedingly moved at the hearing of this, 
forthwith diſpatch'd Antalcidas, a citizen of theirs, to Tiribagus, then go- 
vernor for the Perſian King at Sardzs, to propoſe terms of peace. And 
the confederates on the other hand, on notice hereof, ſent their embaſla- 
dors thither alſo, and among them Conon was one from the city of Athens, 
"The terms * which Autalcidas propoſed were, that the King ſhould have 
all the Grec:an cities in Aſa, and that all the reſt, both in the iſles and in 
Greece, ſhould be reſtored to their liberty, and be governed by their own 
laws. Which being a peace that would be very advantageous to the King, 
and very diſadvantageous and diſhonourable to the Greeks in general, none 
of the other embaſſadors would conſent to it. And therefore they all re- 
turned without effecting any thing, excepting Conon. For the Lacedæmo- 
1ians bearing an implacable ſpight to him for what he had done in the re- 
ſtoration of Athens, accuſed him of purloining the King's money for the 
carrying on of that work, and alſo of having deſigns for the taking of AÆo- 
lis and Tonia from the Per ſiaus, and ſubjecting them again to the Athenian 
ftate; whereon * Tiribagus clapped him in chains, and then going to the 
Perſian court to communicate to the King the proceedings of this treaty, 
he acquainted him alſo of the accuſation which he had received againſt Co- 
non; hereon Conon being ordered to be brought to Suſa, was there put 
to death by the King's command. 

WulLE Tiribagus was attending the court, * $Struthas was ſent down 4 392- 
from thence to take care of the maritime coaſts of A/a; where finding * 
the great devaſtations which the Lacedæmouiaus had made in thoſe parts, 

he conceived from hence ſuch an averſion againſt them, as carried him 
wholly over tothe Athenian ſide. W hereon the Lacedemonians ſent Thym- 
bro into Aſia again to renew the war there, but they not being able at that 
time to furniſh him with ſtrength ſufficient for the undertaking, he was 
ſoon cut off by the ſuperior power of the Per/zans, and all his forces bro- 
ken and diſſipated. After him Dephridas came thither to gather up the 
remains of this army, and carry onthe war; and after him others were ſent 
with the ſame commiſſion. But all their doings in 4/a, after the battel of 
Cuidus, were only as the faint ſtrugglings of a dying power, and therefore 
they were at length forced to give up all there, when they could no longer 
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hold it, by a treaty of peace, which was very diſadvantagious, as well as 
very diſhonourable to all that were of the Greciaꝝ name. 

A xp therefore Artaxerxes being in a manner almoſt wholly caſed of the 
Grecian war, turned his whole power againſt Euagoras King of Cyprus, 
and began a war againſt him which he had long deſigned, but was not till 
now at leiſure to proſecute it. How Euægoras ſeized Salamine, by ex- 
pelling the Perſian governor, and made himſelf King of that city, and 
procurcd by the means of Conon to be confirmed herein by Artaxerxes, I 
have already given an account. But Euagoras being a man every way 
qualified for great undertakings, in a little time fo enlarged his ſtrength, 
and his power, that he made himſelf in a manner King of the whole iſſand 
of Cyprus. The Amathnuſians, the Solrans, and the Citians, were thoſe 
only that held out againſt him; and Artaxerxes becoming jealous of the 
growing power of this active and wiſe prince, firſt counte nanced them 
herein, and afterwards openly embraced their cauſe, and declared war 
againſt Enuagoras, in which, Iſocrates tells us, he expended above fifty 
thouſand talents, which may be reckoned at ten millions of our money. 

Tur Athenians, notwithitanding the alliance they now had with the 
Perſians, and the Benefits they had lately received from them, would 
not deny their aſſiſtance to Euagoras, who had much befriended them, 
eſpecially in the kind reception which thoſe, who fled with Conor from 
the battel of the Goats river, had found with him; and perchance their 
reſentments againſt the King, for the death of that gallant Athenian their 
reſtorer, did not a little move them to this reſolution. And therefore 
they forthwith equipped ten ſhips of war, and ſent them to the aid of 
Euagoras, under the command of Phzhocrates, But a fleet which the 
Lacedemonians had at ſea, under the command of Telautias the brother 
of Ageſilaus, falling in with them in the iſle of Rhodes, took them all; 
whereby it came to paſs, that thoſe who were enemies to the King of 
Perſia, deſtroyed thoſe who were going from his friends to make war 
againſt him. 

4 CHO RIS ſucceeding Pſammitichus in the kingdom of Egypt, * Eua- 


Artaxet= ggpas drew him, and alſo the Barceans, a people of Libya, into confede- 
> 1% racy with him againſt the Per/zans, and all of them engaged in conjuncti- 
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on together to carry on the war with vigour againſt them. 

PHILOCRATES having miſcarricd in his attempt of carrying ſuc- 
cours to Euagoras, in manner as hath been related, the Athenians ' ſent 
Chabrias into the ſame ſervice with another fleet, and a good number of 
land forces on board of it, who arriving fate in Cypras, managed the war 
with that ſucceſs, that he reduced the whole iſland under the power of 
Enagoras before he again left it; which redounded much to the honour 
of his own conduct, and alſo to that of the Atheniau arms. 

Tar Lacedemonians finding themſelves hardly preſſed by the confede- 


ra of the Grecian cities againſt them, became deſirous of a peace with the 


Perſian King, and“ appointed Antalcidas again to treat with Tiribazus 
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about it; and reſolving to make it on ſuch terms as ſhould neceſlarily en- 
gage that potent monarch on their ſide, inſtructed their embatlador accor- 
dingly; and having made him admiral of their fleet, under that blind fent 
him with it into A/a to tranſact this matter. On his arrival at Epbeſus, 
having appointed Nicolgachus his heutenant to take care of the tlewt, he 
went to $ardzs, and there communicated to Tiribagus the commillion on 
which he was ſent. But Tiribagus having no powers to enter into ſuch a 
treaty, inſtead of ſending for orders about it from the Per/ran court, they both 
went thither ; where on their arrival the matter was ſoon concluded. For 
Artaxerxes being at that time as much deſirous of a peace as the Laced.v- 
moniaus, that fo he might be the better at leiſure to proſecute the “ ri— 
an war, which he had then his heart much {et upon, greedily accepted of 
the propoſal, upon the {cheme which Antalcidas oflered. And according- 
ly peace was made thereupon. The terms of it were, That all the Grec:- 
am cities in Aſie, with the iſlands of Clagomenæ and Cyprus, thould be 
under the power of the Perſian King; and that all the other Cities of 
Greece, and the iſles, as well ſmall as great, ſhould be free, and wholly left 
to be governed by their own laws, except the iflands of Scirus, Lemnus 
and /mbrus, which having been anciently ſubject to the Atheniaus, thould 
{till continue ſo to be; and that Artaxerxes ſhould join with the Lacedæ-— 
monians, and all others that accepted of this peace, to make all the reſt of 
Greece ſubmit thereto. W hich peace being ratified under the ſcal of King 
Artaxerxes, Tiribagus and Antalcidas returned with it, and cauſed it to 
be proclaimed in all the cities of Greece. Hereby the Grecian cities in 
Aſia finding themſelves betrayed by the Lacedemonians, were forced to 
ſubmit ; and ſcarce any other of the Grecian ſtates were pleaſed there- 
with, it being very difadvantageous to many of them, and diſhonourable 
to all. The Athenians and Thebans of all others were the moſt diflaticficed 
with it. But not being able alone to cope with the Per/ians, now joined 
with the Lacedemontians, their allies, to ſee it executed, were forced for 
a while to acquieſce therein. And it was not long that the Lacedemoni- 
ans themſelves were well pleaſed with it; but at this time being pretled 
on the one hand by the Pe ſiaus, and on the other hand by the confede- 
racy of the Grecian cities againſt them, and not being able to withſtand 
both, they had no other way to extricate themſelves from the ruine which 
ſeemed to threaten them, than by making this peace. For nereby they 
engaged the Perſians into an alliance with them; and by virtue thereof. 
made all the confederated . cities of Greece deſiſt from that war, which 
they were preparing againſt them; and by this means they ſaved them- 
ſelves from the preſent danger, but at the fame time they betrayed the 
common intereſt of Greece, and alſo their own, as far as it was involved in 
it, And Antalcidas at laſt met with his ruine from it. For the Lacedæ- 
monians, after the blow they had received from the Thebans at Lena, 
needing the aſſiſtance of the Perſiau power to ſupport them, and being 
made believe, that Autalcidas could do every thing at that court fince the 
making of this peace, ſent him thither, to ſolicit for money to help bear 
them up in that diſtreſs. But King Artaxerxes finding his intereſt no way 
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concerned in this propoſal, as it was in the former, rejected it with ſcorn 
and contempt. And therefore being ſent away without ſucceſs, either out 
of ſhame for being thus diſappointed, or out of fear of the reſentments of 
his fellow-citizens for his failing in this negotiation of what they expected 
from it, he famiſhed himſelf, and ſo put an end to his life. This peace, 
” Polybius, * Trogus Pompeius, Diodorus Siculus, and 'Strabo, tell us, was 
made in the ſame year that Rome was taken by the Galle. It was called, 
from the author of it, the peace of Antalcidas, but it was not with any 
honour, but rather with infamy to his name; becauſe of the prejudice and 
diſhonour which it brought with it to all Greece, 
„ss Tu Athenians, on their accepting of this peace, were forced to call 
Artaxer- home Chabrias out of Cyprus; and Artaxerxes, now freed of all trouble 
zes 19. from the Greeks, bent his whole force againſt Euagoras King of that iſland. 
For having drawn together an army of three hundred thouſand men, 
and a fleet of three hundred fail, he made Gaus the ſon of Tamus (who 
hath been before ſpoken of) admiral of the fleet, and Oronzes one of his 
ſons-in-law general of the army, and Tiribagus generaliſſimo over both, 
and ſent them to invade Cyprus; and accordingly they landed this great 
army on that iſland for the reducing of it. Euagoras being preſſed with 
ſo great a power, ſtrengthened himſelf for the war the belt he could, ha- 
ving drawn into confederacy with him the Zg yprians, Libyans, Arabi- 
ans, Tyrians, and other nations, who were then at enmity with the Per- 
fans; and with his money, of which he had amaſſed a valt treaſure, he hi- 
red a great number of mercenaries, out of all places wherever he could 
get them, which all together made a very numerous army. And he alſo 
got together a conſiderable fleet of ſhips. Theſe at firſt he ſent out in 
parties to intercept the tenders and victuallers, which brought proviſions 
to the Perſian army from the continent, which in a few days reduced 
them to that diſtreſs, that the ſoldiers mutinied, and flew many of their 
officers and commanders for their want of bread. For the remedying of 
this, their whole fleet was forced to ſet to ſea to fetch proviſions from C- 
licia, whereby the army being plentifully ſupplyed, an end was put to the 
mutiny. In the interim Euagoras received a great ſupply of corn from 
Egypt, and fifty ſail ofſhips, which, with others that he fitted up at home, 
making up his fleet to two hundred fail, he adventured with them to en- 
gage the whole naval force of the Per/zans, though in ſtrength and num- 
ber much ſuperior to him. He had fought a part of the Per/ian army and 
gained the victory, and being fluſh'd with this, and ſome other advantages 
which he had obtained at land, he was emboldened hereby to make this 
attempt upon them by ſea. But here he had not the ſame ſucceſs. In the 
firſt onſet he had the advantage, and took and deſtroyed ſeveral of their 
ſhips. But Gaus at length having brought up his whole fleet into the fight, 
his valour and his conduct bore all before him, and drove Euagoras out 
of the ſeas, with the loſs of the greateſt part of his fleet; with the remain- 
der he eſcaped to Salamine, where the Per/tans, after this victory, ſhut 
him up in a cloſe fiege both by ſea and land, and Tiribagus went to the 
Perſian court with the news of this ſucceſs, and having there obtained two 
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ti onſand talents for the uſe of the army, he returned with them farther to 

carry on the war. During his abſence, Ezagoras, to relieve himſelf in 

the diſtreſs he was reduced to, got thorough the enemies fleet in the night 

with ten ſhips, and failed for Egypt, leaving Protagoras his fon to ma- 

nage all affairs in his abſence. His end in this voyage was to engage Acor is 

to join his whole power with him for the raiſing of this ſiege. ES 
Bur failing in the main of what he there expected, he was ſent back ar. 

only with ſome ſupplies of money, which were far ſhort of what he 28. 

needed to relieve him in his preſent diſtreſs; and therefore being return- 

ed to Salamine, and got again into the place by the favour of the night, 

in the ſame manner as he came out, and finding himſelf deſerted by his 

allies, and deſtitute of all other helps for the raiſing of the ſiege, he ſent. 

to Tiribazns to treat of peace, but could be allowed no other terms, than 

to be diveſted of all that he had in Cypras, excepting the city of Salamine 

only, and to hold; that of the King as a ſervant of his lord, and pay him 

tribute for it. However conſidering, the neceſſity of his affairs, he yield- 

ed to all this, excepting only the holding of $2/azzne as a ſervant under 

his lord; he deſired it might be as a King under a King. But Tiriba- 

zus not conſenting to this the war, went on. In the mean time Orontes, 

who commanded the land army, not brooking the ſuperiority which Tiri- 

bazns had over him, as being generaliſſimo, and having the chief conduct 

of the whole war; and envying allo the ſucceſs which he had in it, and the 

honour which he had gotten thereby, wrote ſecretly calumniating letters 

to the King, accuſing him of having ſecret deſigns againſt the King's inte- 

reſt; and that for this purpoſe he held private correſpondence. with the 

Lacedemonians, and had caufelelly, procraſtinated the war, had admitted 

a treaty with Euagoras, When it was in his power to have ſuppreſſed hi 

by force, and by courting the affection of the officers and commanders * 

the army, had engaged them all to him for the promoting of his hidden 

purpoſes; whereon he was taken into cuſtody by order from the King, and 

ſent priſoner to the court, and Orontes had the chief command conferred 

on him, which was the thing he deſired, as what he thought belonged to 

him, much rather than to the other, as being the King's ſon-in-law. But 

the army being very much diſſatisfied with the change, things went very 

heavily on under his conduct. For all his orders through this diſcontent 

of the ſoldiery were very negligently executed, and the enemy recovered 

courage and ſtrength hereby; ſo that at length Oroutes was forced to re- 

new the treaty with Euagoras, for which he had accuſed his predeceſſors 

and concluded it upon terms which the other had refuſed. For he con- 

ſented that he ſhould hold Salamiuę of the King of Perſia as King of that 

city, yielding only tribute to him for it. So peace was made with Euago- 

ras, but this did not put an end to the war in thoſe parts. For Gaus 

taking ill the unjuſt uſage of Tiribagus, whole daughter he had married, 

and fearing that this affinity might involve him alſo in the {ame proſecu- 

tion, he entered into a confederacy with the Egyytians and the Lacedz- 

non iaus, and reyolted from the King, and a great part both of the fleet and 

army joined with him herein. The Lacedæmonians entered gladly into 

this confederacy, becauſe of the diſlike which they now had of the peace 

of Autalcidas. For by this time diſcerning all the diſadvantages of it, eſpe- 
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cially the ill conſequence which it had in alienating the affections of all 
the other Greeks from them, becauſe of the diſhonour, as well as the da- 
mages, which it brought with it to all of the Grecian name, they would, 
for the redeeming of this fault, and the recovery of the credit which they 
loſt by it, have gladly laid hold of this opportunity of again renewing the 
war with the Per/ians. But Gaus the next year after, when he had brought 
his matters in ſome meaſure to bear, being treacherouſly {lain by ſome 
that were under him, and Tachos, who ſet himſelf up to carry on the ſame 

_ deſign, ſoon dying, the whole of it fell to nothing; and after this the La- 
cedemonians no more meddled with the Afar affairs. 

ARTAXERXES having thus finiſhed the Cyprzan war, led an ar- 
2 my of three hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe againſt the 
res 21. Caduſians, But the countrey, by reaſon of its barrenneſs, not affording 

proviſions enough to feed ſo large an army, he had like to have loſt them 
all for want thereof, but that Tiribagus extricated him from this danger. 
He followed the King in this expedition, or rather was led with the court 
in it as a priſoner, being in great diſgrace becauſe of Orontes's accuſation; 
and having received information, that whereas the Caduſians had two 
Kings, they did not act in a thorough concert together, by reaſon of the 
jealouſie and miſtruſt which they had of each other, but that each led and 
encamped his forces apart from the other, he propoſed to Artaxerxes the 
bringing of them to ſubmiſſion by a treaty; and having undertaken the 
management of it, he went to one of the Kings, and ſent his ſon to the 
other, and ſo ordered the matter, that making each of them believe, that 
the other was treating ſeparately with the King, brought both ſeparately 
to ſubmit to him, and ſo ſaved him and all his army. Theſe people “ in- 
habited ſome part of the mountainous countrey, which lies between the 
Euxin and the Caſpian ſeas to the north of Media, where * they having 
neither ſeed-time nor harveſt, liv'd moſtly upon apples and pears, and 
other ſuch tree-fruits, the land, by reaſon of its ruggedneſs and unferti- 
lity, not being capable of tillage. And this was that which brought the Per- 
ſtaus into ſuch diſtreſs when they invaded them, the countrey not being 
capable of affording proviſions for ſo great an army. Fuller * hath a con- 
ceit, that theſe Caduſiaus were the deſcendants of the I/raelites of the 
ten tribes, which the Kings of Mriæa carried captive out of the land of 
Canaan; but his reaſon for it being only, that he thinks they were called 
Caduſians from the Hebrew word Keduſhim, which ſignifieth holy people, 
this is not foundation enough to build ſuch an aſſertion upon. It would 
have been a better argument for this purpoſe, had he urged for it, that 
the Colchiaus and neighbouring nations are ſaid anciently to have uſed 
circumciſion. For not far from the Colchians was the countrey of the Ca- 
duſians. 

ARTAXERXES loſt a great number of men in this ill-projected 

expedition; among others who periſhed in it was Camiſſares, by nation a 
Carian, and a very gallant man. He was governor of Lexco-Syra, a pro- 
vince lying between Cilicia and Cappadocia, and was on his death ſuc- 
ceeded therein by Datames his ſon, who was alſo with Artaxerxes in this 
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expedition, and did him great ſervice in it, for the reward of which he 

had his father's government conferred on him. He was for valour and 
military skill the Hannibal of thoſe times. Cornelius Nepos hath given us 

his life at large, by which it appears, no man ever exceeded him in ſtra- 
tagems of war, or in the valour and activity by which he excuted them. 

But theſe eminent qualities raiſed that envy againſt him in the Per/zan 

court, as at laſt cauſed his ruine; as it hath been the fate of too many gal- 

lant men to have been thus undone by their own merit. 

Ox the King's return to Jz/a, the ſervice which Tiribagur did him in 
this expedition procured him a fair hearing of his cauſe, and it having 
been thoroughly examined before indifferent judges appointed by the King 
for it, he was found innocent, and honourably diſcharged ; and Oroztes 
his accuſer was condemned of calumny, and with diſgrace baniſhed the 
court, and put out of the King's favour for it. 

ARTAXERXESY being now free from all other wars, reſolved on 4» 37. 
the reducing of the Zg yprzans, they having freed themſelves from the yoke 12 21. 
of the Per ſiaus, and ſtood out in revolt againſt them now full thirty ſix 
years; and * accordingly he made great preparations for it. Acoris fore- 
ſeeing the ſtorm, provided againſt it the beſt he could, having armed not 
only his own ſubjects, but drawn alſo a great number of Greeks and other 
mercenaries into his ſervice, under the command of Chabrias the Athenian. 
Pharnabazus having the care of this war committed to his charge, ſent 
embaſladors to Athens to make complaint againſt Chabrzas, for engaging in 
this {ervice againſt the King, threatning them with the loſs of the King's 
friendſhip, unleſs he were forthwith recalled. And at the ſame time he 
demanded Iphicrates another Athenian, and the ableſt general of his time, 
to be ſent to him, to take on him the command of the mercenary Greeks 
in the Per/ian army for this war. The Athenians at that time much de- 
pending on the favour of the Per/ian King, for the ſupport of their affairs 
at home, amid the broils which they had with the other cities of Greece, 
readily complyed with both theſe demands. For they immediately recal- 
led Chabrias, ſetting him a day for his return, and at the fame time ſent 
Tpbicrates into the Perſian army, to take on him the charge he was de- 
ſigned for. On his arrival, he having muſtered his men, applied himſelf 
to exerciſe them in all the arts of war, in which he made them ſo expert, 
that thenceforth under the name of Iphicrateſian ſoldiers, they became as 
famous among the Greeks, as formerly the Fabian were among the No- 
mans for the ſame reaſon. And they had time enough before they ente- 
red on action, to grow up hereto by the inſtruction that was given them. 

For the Perſiaus being very flow in their preparations, it was two Av. 3-6. 
years after e'er the war commenced ; in the interim died Acorzs King of \\ri2x:r- 


Egypt, and was ſucceeded * by Pſammuthis in that kingdom, whoreigned © © 
only one year. 


AFTER P/ammuthzs, reigned in Egypt Nepherites, the laſt of the 4». 355. 
Mendeſian race in that kingdom. For after a reign of four months, he *****- 
was ſucceeded by Ne&anabzs, the firſt of the Sebennite race, who reigned LE 
twelve years. 


ARTAXERXES, that he might the eaſier get Grecian auxiliaries 
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for his Egyptian war, ſent embaſſadors into Greece to put an end to all 
war there, requiring that all the different ſtates and cities in that countrey 
ſhould live in peace with each other, upon the terms of the peace of Au- 
talcidas, and that all garritons being withdrawn, all ſhould be left to en- 
joy their liberty, and be governed according to their own laws. This 
propoſal was readily accepted by all the cities of Greece, excepting the 
Thebans, who having then in view the gaining the empire over all, were 
the only Grecian people that refuſed to comply herewith. 37M 

ALL things being now ready for the Egyptian war, * the Perſian army 
was all drawn together at Ace, afterwards called Ptolemais, and now Acon, 
in Paleſtine; and were there muſtered to be two hundred thouſand Per- 
/ians, under the command of Pharnabagus, and twenty thouſand Greeian 


mercenaries under the command of Iphicrates, and their forces by tea 


were proportionable hereto. .. For their fleet conſiſted of three hundred 
gallies, and two hundred ſhips,” betides a vaſt number of victuallers and 
tenders, which followed to furnith both the fleet and army with all thin 

neceſſary. At the {ame time the army marched by land, the fleet ſet alſo 
to ſea, that ſo they might the better act in concert with each other, for 
the carrying on of the war. The firſt attempt which they made was up- 
on Peluſium. Their deſign was to beſiege it by ſea and land; but the 
Perſians having been long in preparing for this war, gave Ne#anadbis time 
enough to provide for the defence of the place, which he did ſo ettecu. 
ally, that they could not come at it either by land or fea. And therefore 
their fleet, inſtead of making a deſcent at this place, as was firſt intend- 
ed, ſailed from thence to the Mende/ian mouth of the Nile. For that ri- 


ver then diſcharged it ſelf into the Mediterranean by ſeven mouths, (tho 


now there are but two) each of theſe was guarded by a fortreſs and a 
garrifon ; but the Mendeſiar mouth not being ſo well fortified againſt them 
as the Peluſian, becauſe they were not here expected, they eaſily landed 
at this place, and as eaſily took the fortreſs which guarded it, deſtroying 
all thoſe who were there ſet for its defence. After this action /phicrates 
adviſed, that they ſhould immediately have failed up the Nz/eto Memphis, 
the capital of Zgyprt. And had they followed his advice, before the E- 
gyptians had recovered from the conſternation which this powerful inva- 
ſion and the firſt ſucceſs thereof had put them into, they would have found 
the place wholly unprovided for its defence, and therefore mult have cer- 
tainly taken it; and with it, all Zg yp: mult again have fallen under their 
power. But the main of the army not being yet come up, Pharnabazys 
would not engage till he had gotten all his ſtrength together, thinking that 
then his power would be invincible, and he mult neceſſarily carry all be- 
fore him. But Iphicrates rightly judging, that by that time the opporty- 
nity would be loſt, preſſed hard for leave to attempt the place with the 
mercenaries only that were under his command. But Pharnabazus en- 


vying him the honour which would redound to him from hence, ſhould 


he ſucceed in the enterpriſe, would not hearken to the propoſal. In the 
interim, the Eg yptzans having gotten all their forces together, and put a 
ſulhcient guard into Memphis, with the reſt took the field, and 1o harral- 
iced the Perſians, that they kept them from making any farther progreſs, 
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till at length the Nile, in its proper ſeaſon, overflowing all the countrey, 
forced them to withdraw again into Phænicia, with the loſs of a great 
part of their army. And ſo this expedition, in which were expended ſuch 
vaſt ſums of treaſure, and ſo much time in preparing for it, all miſcarried 
and came to nothing. This produced great diſſentions between the two 
generals. For Pharnahazus, to excuſe himſelf, laid the whole blame of 
this miſcarriage upon {phzcrates ; and Iphicrates, with much more reaſon, 
on Pharnabazus. But Iphicrates being aware, that Pharnabazus would 
be believed before him at the Per//an court, and remembring the cale of 
Conon, that he might not meet with the like fate, privately hired a ſhip, 
and got ſafely away to Athens. Hereon Pharnabazus ſent embaſſadors 
after him, to accuſe him of making this expedition into Z£g ypr miſcarry, 
to which the Atheniaus gave only this anſwer, That if he were found guil- 
ty of this, they would puniſh him for it according to his demerit. But it 
ſeems they were ſo far convinced of his innocency, as to this matter, that 
they never called him to a tryal for it; and a little while after they made 
him ſole admiral of their whole fleet. 

Trar which made moſt of the expeditions of the Per/rans, under this 
empire, miſcarry, was their {lowneſs in the execution of their deſigns. For 
the generals having nothing left to their own diſcretion, but being in all 
things ſtrictly tied up to orders, durſt not proceed on any emergency with. 
out inſtructions from court, and uſually before theſe could arrive the op- 
portunity was loſt. And this was ſignally the caſe in this war. And 
therefore Iphicrates obſerving Pharnabazus to be very quick in his re- 
ſolves, and very flow in the execution of them, and having thereon asked 
him how it came to paſs that he was ſo forward in his words and ſo back- 
ward in his actions, had the whole truth told him in this memorable an- 
ſwer, That his words were his own, but his actions wholly depended 
on his maſter. And many like inſtances may be given, wherein noble o 
portunities of acting great things for the good of the publick have been 
wholly loit, by too ſtreightly tying up the hands of thoſe who are to exe- 
cute them. 2 | 

Tur fame year that theſe things were done in Zg ypr, Euagoras King 
of Salamine, in the iſland of Cyprus, being murthered by one of his eu- 
nuchs, Nicocles his ſon reigned in his ſtead, and is the ſame for whoſe ſake 
two of Jſocrates's orations were compoſed, and they {till bear the title of 
his name. In the firſt of theſe is propoſed the duty of a King to his ſub- 
jets; in the ſecond, the duty of ſubjects to their King; for which Nicocles 


gave him * twenty talents, 2. e. three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
pound of our money. 
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i The nature of this river is to be ſix months a riſing, and ſix months a falling; and when it is at 
the herghth, it dith for two months together overflou the whole countrey, and then there is no marchin 
or encamping of an army in any part of it. This is cauſed by the rains, which for fix months together 
fall in the upper parts of Ethiopia, where the riſe of the Nile is. Theſe rains begin to fall in April, 
and continue till Oct Het, and ſend great floods into the Nile, which beginning ty reach Egypt in the 
April following, do there cauſe this riſing or increaſe of the Nile, which from thence continues to riſe 
bigher and hig er, till the beginning October following, and then it again falls in the ſame gradual 
manner as it ruſe; till the April folls wing. The months of the overflow are Auguſt and September, and 
ſome part of October. It muſt riſe ſiæteen cubits to make a fertile year; but ſometimes 1t riſeth to three 
and twenty. If it riſeth un higher than twelve or thirteen cubits, a famine followeth in that countrey. 

k Diodor. Sic. lib. 15. p. 478. | Ariſtoteles Politic, lib, 5. c. 19. Theopompus in bib- 
liotheca Photii. N. 176. m Plutarchus in vita Iſocratis. 
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Mnemon, Joiada the high- prieſt of the Jeu being dead, * Johanan his ſon, 
called alto | Jonathan, ſucceeded him in his office, and held it thirty two 
ycars. - 

ARTAXERMXES® again ſent embaſſadors into Greece, to exhort the 
ſtates and cities, which were there at war with each other, to lay down 
their arms and come to an accord upon the terms of the peace which he 
had made with Antalcidas. All expreſſed a readineſs to ſubmit hereto, 
except the Thebans. That which made them at that time diſſent, was, 
that by that peace it was provided, that all the cities of Greece ſhould be 
left to enjoy their own liberties, and be governed according to their own 
laws. Upon this article, the Lacedemonzans preſſed the T hebans to ſet all 
the cities of Bæotia free, and to rebuild Platæa and Theſpia, two cities 
of that countrey, which they had demoliſhed, and reſtore them again to 
the former inhabitants, with the territories appertaining to them, And 
on the other ſide, the Thebans retorting upon the Lacedemonians the ſame 
argument, preſſed them to permit all the towns of Laconia to enjoy their 
liberties, and reſtore Mefena to its ancient owners. For they urged, that 
the article of the peace inſiſted on, did as much require the one as the 
other, and that therefore if the Lacedæmonians would not execute this ar- 
ticle on their part, neither would they on theirs. But the Lacedamontans, 
not being ſuihciently humbled by the loſs of their fleet at Caidu, would 
not underitand this way of arguing, but looking on themſelves ſtill as much 
ſuperior to the Thebans, would have them ſubmit to that, which they 
would not do themſelves; and therefore tent an army againſt them, to 
force them to it, which produced the battel at Leuctra, in which the 
Lacedæmouians were overthrown, with the loſs of Cleombrotus one of their 
Kings, and above four thouſand of their citizens; which was the greateſt 
blow they had received in many ages paſt. For it brought the Thebans in 
purſuit of this victory into Laconia, which they waſted all over, even home 
to the city of Lacedemon it ſelf, where they had not ſeen an enemy in 
five hundred years before ; and it was with dithculty that they preſerved 
this their capital from falling under the ſame devaſtation. 

Tar Lacedemonians being brought to this diſtreſs, © ſent Ageſilaus in- 
to Egypt, and Antalcidas to the Per ſian court, to ſollicit for ſuccours. 
But the Lacedemontans, ſince their overthrow at Leuctra, becoming con- 
temptible to the Perſians, Antalcidas had that ill ſucceſs in his embaſſy, 
as cauſed him to put an end to his life, in the manner as hath been above 
related. 5 

Howeve, this embaſly prevailed ſo far with Artaxerxes, that Phz. 
liſcus of Abydus was by his order the next year after ſent into Greece, to 
endeavour the compoſing of the wars which were there riſen, and the 
bringing of all to peace upon the terms agreed on by Arntalcidas. But the 
Lacedemonians refuſing to conſent that Meſſena thould enjoy its liberty, 
(ro which it had been reſtored by the Thebars, in their late expedition in- 
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Chronicon. Alexandrinum. o Nehem. Xii. 22. and xiij. 28. Nehem. xii, 11. 

1 Diodor. Sic. lid. 15. p. 483. Xenophon Hellenic. lib. 6. r Diodor. Sic. lib. 15. Xe. 
nophou ibid. Plutarchus in Pelopida. Cornelius Nepos in Epaminonda & Pelopida. 

{ Plutarchus in Ageſilao & Artaxerxe. t Xenophon Hellenic, lib. 7, Diodor. Sic 
lib. 15. p. 494. 
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to Peloponneſi is, after the battel of Leuctra) and the Thebans reſuſing to 
come to peace on any other terms, this embaſſy ended without any effect; 

only Philiſtus thinking the Thebaus ſtood upon too high terms, and being 
much ottended thereat, ſent to the afliſtance of the Lacedemonians two 
thouſand mercenaries, which he had raiſed with the King's money, and ſo 
returned. 

Tux truth of the caſe was, the Thebans being elevated with their late 4». 3%: 
ſucceſs, and much coniiding in their two generals, Pelopidas and Epami- . 
mondas, (the latter of which was one of the greateſt men that ever Greece © 
produced) aimed now at nothing leis than the empire of Greece. And 
therefore to ſtrengthen themlelves for the obtaining of it, they ſent Pelo- 
pidas and Iſnenias, two of the eminenteſt of their citizens, in an embaſſ3 
to King Artaxerxes, to ſecure him on their fide. And on the hearing of 
this, the Arhenans lent Timagoras and Leontes, and the other cities of 
Greece other embaſladors, to take care of their reſpective intereſts at that 
court on this occaſion. At their admiſſion io audience, they being requi- 
red to adore the King, {/mentas on his entrance into the preſence of the 
King dropped his ring, and ſtooping to take it up, thought by this trick 
to ſatisfy the ceremonial, and {ave his honour at the ſame time. But Ti- 
magoras, the Athenian, to gain the greater favour with Artaxerxes, di- 
rectly, without any trick or ſubterfuge, paid him that ceremony of adoration 
which was required, for“ which he was put to death on his return, the Athe- 
niaus thinking the honour of their whole city ſullied by this low act of ſub- 
miſſion in one of their citizens, thou gh made to the greateſt of Kings. Pe- 
lopidas and Leontes would not ſubmit to the Per/ian ceremonial in this par- 
ticular. However, they often had free acceſs to the King, and Pelopi- 
das, by the fame of his great actions, as well as by his noble demeanour at 
this court, got that aſcendant above all the other embaſſadors, both in the 
King's eſteem and favour, that he obtained all that he deſired in behalf of 
his citizens, and returned with full ſucceſs from his embaſſy. For he 
brought back letters from the King under his ſeal royal, whereby it was 
required that the Lacedemonians ſhould let. Meſſena be free, and that the 
Athenians ſhould recall their fleet, and that all the other cities of Greece 
ſhould have the full enjoyment of their liberties ; and war was threatned 
againſt all that ſhould not comply herewith. The ſucceſs of this embaſſy 
was much to the ſatisfaction of the Thevans, they thinking hereby moſt 
certainly to gain the ſuperiority over all the other cities and ſtates of Greece. 
For ſhould the peace be accepted of on theſe terms, and the Meſfenians 

thoroughly reſtored, the Lacedæmoniaus would loſe one half of their ter- 
ritory, and thereby would be brought too low to be any more a match for 
them; and ſhould the other cities of Greece, as well ſmall as great, be all 
ſet at liberty, and made diſtinct ſtates, free, and independent of each 
other, this would to divide their power, that none of them would be in a 
condition to contend with them, but all muſt ſubmit to them. And if the 
eace were not accepted of, then the King being engaged in this caſe tc 
joyn with them to force all to it, they thought by this addition of {trength 
they ſhould eaſily overpower all, and thereby gain to themſelyes the ſame 
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empire over the reſt of Greece, as firſt the Athenians, and after wards the 
Lacedemonians, had for ſome time enjoyed. But they failed of their ex- 
pectations in both theſe particulars, For the cities of Greece, when met 
together by their delegates to hear the contents of the King's letters, all 
refuſed to ſwear to the peace on thoſe terms. And Artaxerxes not be- 
ing at leiſure to execute the other part of the treaty, did not, on this re- 
fuſal of the Grecian cities to come into his mealures, proceed to make 
that war upon them which he threatned ; and ſo this whole embaſſy came 
to nothing, and the Thebans failed of all that they deſigned by it. For 

ALL that Artaxerxes did hereupon, was ? to {end another embaſſy in- 
to Greece about two years after, whereby although he could not draw all 
the cities to ſubſcribe to his terms, and {wear to the peace upon them, yet 
he prevailed fo far, that all laid down their arms, and ſubmitted to be at 
quiet with each other on the ſcheme propoſed. 

ABourT this time * a wicked fact of 7ohanar the high-prieſt of the Jews 
brought a great oppreſſion upon the temple at Feruſalem. For Zeſhua his 
brother having much inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Bago/es, then 
governor of Hria and Phenicia for the Perſiau King, obtained of him a 


grant of the high-prieſthood, with which Johanan had been inveſted ſeve- 


ral years, and came with this grant to Jer uſalem, to take poſſeſſion of the 
Office, and depoſe his brother from it. But Zohanan not ſubmitting here- 
to, the matter came to a great contention between them, and while the 
one endeavoured by force to enter on the execution of the othce, and the 
other by force to keep him from it, it happened that Johanan flew Zeſhna 


in the inner court of the temple; which was a very wicked act in it ſelf, 


but aggravated and rendered much more fo, by the great prophanation 
which was brought hereby on the holy place where it was committed. 
Bago/es hearing of this, came in great wrath to Jeruſalem, to take an 
account of the fact. And when on his going into the temple, to ſee the 
place where it was perpetrated, they would have hindred his entrance, 
(all Gentiles being reckoned by them as impure, and prohibited to enter 
thither) he \cryed out with great indignation, What, am I not more pure 
than the dead carcaſs of him whom ye have ſlain in the temple? whereon 
entering without any farther oppolition, and having taken a thorough cog- 
nizance of the fact, he impoſed a mulet on the temple for the puniſhment 
of it, obliging the prieſts to pay out of the publick treaſury, for every 
lamb they offered in the daily ſacrifice, the ſum of fifty drachms, which is 
about one pound eleven ſhillings and three pence of our money. This, if 
extended only to the ordinary facritices which were offered every day, 
amounted to thirty ſix thouſand five hundred drachms for the whole year, 
which is no more than one thouſand one hundred and forty pounds twelve 
ſhillings and fix pence of our money. But if it extended alſo to the ex- 
traordinary ſacrifices, which were added to the ordinary on ſolemn days. 
it will come to about half as much more. For the ordinary facritices, 
which were offered every day, and called the daily facrifices, were * a 
lamb in the morning, which was called the morning ſacrifice, and a lamb 
in the evening, which was called the evening ſacrifice, and theſe in the 
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whole year came to ſeven hundred and thirty. But beſides theſe, there 
were added * on every ſabbath two.lambs, more, on cvery new moon 
ſeven, on each of the ſeven days of the paſchal ſolemnity ſeven, beſides 
one more on the ſecond day, when the wave ſheaf was offered, on the 
day of pentecolt ſixteen, on * the feaſt of trumpets ſeven, on the great 
day of expiation ſeven, on each of the ſeven days of the feaſt of taberna- 
cles fourteen, and on the eighth day-ſeven. So that the additional lambs 
being three hundred ſeventy and one, theſeè if reckoned to the other make 
the whole number annually offered at the morning and evening ſacrifices 
to be eleven hundred and one. And therefore if the mulct of fifty drachms 
a lamb was paid for them all, it would make the whole of it to amount to 
fifty five thouſand and fifty drachms, which is of our money ſeventcen hun- 
dred and twenty pounds tix ſhillings and three pence. But this ſum being 
too ſmall for a national mulct, and far ſhort of what governors of pro- 
vinces on ſuch occaſions are apt to exact from their provincials, it ſeems pro- 
bable, that all lambs that were offered in the temple, in any ſacrifice what- 
ſoever, were taken into the reckoning; and without this, there will be no 
ſufficient cauſe for that complaint which Za/ephus makes hereof. For he 
ſpeaks of it as ſuch a calamity and grievance upon the Fews, which a pay- 
ment of ſeventeen hundred and twenty pounds a year upon the whole na- 
tion of them could not amount to. Capeliys ' reckons this mule at ſixty 
talents. This proceeds from his laying it at five hundred drachms a lamb 
inſtead of fifty, which is a plain mittake of his. For the text of Zo/ephus 
in all copies hath 74-5 fifty, and not >+14x+:5i25 five hundred. But what- 
ever this mulch was, the payment of it laſted no longer than ſeven years. 
For on the death of Artawerxes, the changes and revolutions which then 
happened in the empire, having made a change of the governor in Hria, 
he that ſucceeded Bagoſes in that province no farther exacted it. 

A. new war having broke out in Greece, between the Argagiqns and the ,, 36, 
Elians, and that having produced another among the Arcad:avs them- Ara. 
ſelves, ” one party called in the Thebers to, their aſſiſtance, and the other 
party the Lacedemonians and the Athenians. Hereon the Lacedæmoniaus 
ſet forth a great army under the command of Ageſilaus, to help that par- 
ty which they favoured, and the Thehans another under the command of 
Epaminoudas to ſupport the other party, which produced the famous bat- 
tel of Maut iueg, wherein the Lacedæmoniaus loſt the victory, and the The- 
bans their general Epaminondas, which was the greater loſs of the two. Far 
with him all the vigour of the Theban ſtate expired, and they never more 
ſignined any thing after this. But as they had attained all their power and 
glory by the conduct and valour of this one grgat man, ſo they loſt it all 
again with him. Theſe loſſes being received on both ſides, they made 
both weary of the war, and therefore ſoon after this battel both parties, 
and with them all the reſt of the Grecian ſtates, came to a general peace 
among themielves, and the Meſenzans, notwithitanding what the Lacedæ- 

. m0nians endeavoured to the contrary, were alſo included in it, according 
as had been decreed by the King of Per ſia. 
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Wut theſe things were doing in Greece, * Tachos ſucceeded Net7a- 
nabis in the kingdom of Eg ypt, and gathered together all the ſtrength he 
could, to defend himſelf in it againſt the King of Per ſia, who {till purſued 
his deſigns of recovering that kingdom again to his empire, notwithſtand- 
ing he had ſo often miſcarried in them. | 

49.362. © AND to make himſelf the ſtronger againſt ſo potent an enemy, he ſent 

Artaxer- into Greece to raiſe mercenaries, and prevailed with the Lacedemonians to 

**2#3* aid him with a good number of their forces under the command of Ageſi- 
lang. For the Lacedemonians being angry, that Artaxerxes had forced 
them to include the Meſſenians in the late peace, were glad to lay hold of 
this occaſion to expreſs their reſentments for it. And Ageſilans, either 
out of fondneſs {till to be at the head of armies, or elſe out of a greedy 
deſire of gaining riches by it, gladly accepted of the employment, tho” it 
neither ſuited his age (which was above eighty) to be engaged in ſuch an 
undertaking, nor the dignity of his perſon, 'thus to become a mercenary, 
and let himſelf to hire to a barbarous King. That which chiefly tempted 
him to it was, Tachos promiſed him to make him generaliſſimo of all his 
forces; but when he was landed in Zg yp, and inſtead of a great and glo- 
rious King, which his great actions had repreſented him to be, the Eg yp- 
tiaus found him a little old man, ill cloathed, and of a contemptible pre- 
ſence, and living without pomp and ceremony, they very much deſpiſed 
him, and Tachos would allow him no other command, but that of his mer- 
cenaries at land, committing to Chabrias the Athenian the charge of his 
fleet, and reſerving to himſelf the chief command over all. And when he 
had joined the Grecian mercenaries to the reſt of his army, he marched 
with his whole ſtrength into Phænicia, thinking it better to meet the war 
there, than to expect till it ſhould be brought home to him to his own 
doors; and Ageſilaus was forced to attend him thither. But the old Gre- 
cian King ſaw the ill conſequence of this reſolution, and adviſed him againſt 
it, telling him, that in the preſent unſettled ſtate of his kingdom, it was 
his intereſt to tarry in Zgypr, and look well to his attairs there, and ma- 
nage the war abroad by his lieutenants. But Tachos contemning his ad- 
vice in this particular, and lighting him in moſt things elſe, this ſo far 
alienated Ageſilaus from him, that when in his abſence in Phenicia, the 
Eg yptians revolted from him, and ſet up Nectanebus his kinſman to be 
King in his ſtead, Ageſilaus joined with the revolters, and drove Tachos 
out of his kingdom; who thereon fled to Sidon, and from thence went to 

the Perſian court. Plutarch condemns Ageſilaus as guilty of treachery, 
in thus turning his arms againſt the perſon into whoſe ſervice he was hi- 
red. Ageſilaus's excule for it was, that he was ſent to aid the Zg yprianc, 
and that therefore the Egyptian having armed againſt Tachos, he could 
not fight againſt them, unleſs he had new inſtructions from Lacedæmon; 
whereon meſſengers being ſent thither, the orders returned by them were, 
that Ageſilaus ſhould act herein according to what he judged would be beſt 
for the intereſt of his countrey; whereon Ageſilaus going over to Necta- 
nebus, Tachos was forced to make his flight out of Zg ypt, in the manner 
as hath been related. 
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Ap he was no ſooner gone, but another from among the Mende ſians An. 301. 


did ſet up in his ſtead againſt Necftanebus, and got together an army of an . 


- | res 44. 
hundred thouſand men to ſupport his pretenſions. Ageſilaus's advice to 


Nettanebus was, that he ſhould fall on them immediately, before they were 
well formed and diſciplined; and they being moſt of them raw and un- 
experienced men, they might eaſily have been diſſipated and broken, had 
this advice been followed. But Nectauebus miſtruſting it to be given with 
an ill deſign, and growing jealous that Ageſilaus intended to betray him, 
as he had Tachos before, would not hearken to him, but delayed the mat- 
ter to gain more ſtrength. In the interim, his adverſary having brought 
his army into form and order, grew too ſtrong for him, whereon he. was 
forced to coop himſelf up with all his forces in one of his towns, and the 
other ſat down before it to beſiege him therein, and began to draw lines 
of circumvallation about it. Nectauebus ſeeing the danger, would then 
have had Ageſilaus engage the enemy to extricate him out of it. This he re- 
fuſed for ſome time to do, which encreaſed the jealouſy of that prince againſt 
him. But when the lines were ſo far drawn round, as only to leave a ſuf- 
ficient ſpace for the beſieged to draw up their army in, then Ageſilaus 
told Nectanuebus, that this was his only time to fall on, that the lines which 
the enemy had drawn, ſecured him from being encompaſſed, and that the 
gap which was {till left void, allowed room enough for him to bring all his 
forces to the battel ; whereon an engagement enſuing the beſiegers were 
put to the rout, and after this Ageſilaus managed the reſt of the war with 
that ſucceſs, that he every where vanquiſhed the other King, and at length 
took him priſoner. And thereon having ſettled Necrauebus in full and 
quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom, returned homeward in the enſuing win- 
ter; but being in his way driven by contrary winds on the African ſhore, 


at a place called the haven of Meuelaus, he there ſickned and died, being 
full eighty four years old. 


To w AR Ds the latter end of the reign of Artaxerxes great diſturbances 3, 260 
grew in the Per/zan court, which were occaſioned by the contention of Artaxer- 


his ſons, in making parties among the nobility about the ſucceſſion. For“ 


he had an hundred and fifteen ſons by his concubines, and three by his 
Queen; the names of the latter were Darius, Ariaſpes and Ochus. For 
the ſtilling of theſe commotions, Artaxerxes declared Darius the eldeſt 
of them to be his ſucceſſor; and for the firmer ſettling of the matter, al- 
lowed him to aſſume the name of King, and wear the royal Tiara even 
in his life-time. But this not contenting him, and there being alſo ſome 
diſguſt about one of the King's concubines, which he would have had from 
him, he formed a deſign againſt his father's life, and drew in fifty of his 
brothers into the fame conſpiracy with him. He was chiefly excited to 
this by Tiribagus, whoſe name hath been often above-mentioned. Artax- 
erxes had promiſed him one of his daughters, but falling in love with her, 
he had married her himſelf, and to make him amends, having promiſed 
him another of his daughters, he married this alſo; ſuch abominable inceſt 


was in thoſe times allowed in Perſia, by the religion which they then pro- 


— 


r Plutarchus in Ageſilao. Diodor. Sic. lib. 15. 4 Plutarchus in Artaxerxe. Cteſias 
Juſtin. lib. 19. cap. 1, 2. r This Tiara was a turbant or cap with the peke upright. For the 


ſeven counſellors wore their turbauts with the peke ſorward, all others with the pete backward, except- 
ing the King, who wore it always with the pete upright. 
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feſſed. Theſe two ditappointments greatly diſcontenting Tiribagus, and 
provoking his reſentments againſt the King for them, to be revenged of 
him, he excited the young king to this flagitious act. But the whole be- 
ing diſcovered, Darius was cut oft in {ſuch manner as he deſerved, and all 
his accomplices with him. | 

Ar rTER the death of Darius, the ſame contention was again revived, 
which was in the Per/zan court before his being declared King, three of 
his ſurviving brothers in the ſame manner making parties for the ſucceſſi- 
on. 'Thele were Arzaſpes, Ochus, and Arſames; the two former being 
the King's ſons by his Queen, claimed as the lawful heirs, but the othcr 
only by the favour of his father, to whom he was the molt beloved of ihe 
three, tho' born to him only by one of his concubines. But the reſtleſs 
ambition of Ochus prompting him to all manner of ways to obtain the 
crown, he carried it from the other two by the wickedeſt and the worſt 
of means. For Ariaſbes being an eaſy and credulous prince, he terrified him 
ſo by menaces, which he ſuborned the eunuchs of the court to bring to him 
as from his father, that apprehending himſelf to be juſt ready to be uſed by 
him in the ſame manner as Darius had been, he poiſoned himſelf to avoid it. 
But Ar/ames {lill remaining to rival him in his pretenſions, and being in 
the opinion of his father, as well as of all others, both for his wiſdom and 
all other accompliſhments, the worthieſt of the throne, to remove this ob- 
ſtacle, he cauſed him to be atlaſhinated by Harpares the fon of Tiribagus. 
This loſs added to the former, and both aggravated by the wickedneſs 
whereby they were cauſed, ſo overwhelmed the old King with grief, that 
being now ninety four years old, he had not ſtrength enough to ſupport 
himſelf under it, but broke his heart and died. Hie was a mild and ge- 
nerous prince, and governed with great clemency and juſtice, and there- 
fore being honoured and revered through the whole empire, he had a 
nxed and thorough ſettled authority in all the parts of it; which Ochus be- 
ing ſenſible of, and knowing that it would be quite otherwiſe with him on 
his ſucceeding, (the death of his two brothers having rendred the generality 
of the people, as well as the nobility, ill affected to him) for the avoiding 
of the inconveniencies which might from hence follow, he dealt with the 
eunuchs, and all others that were about the dead King, * to conceal his 
death, and took on him to govern as under his direction; and giving out 
orders, and ſealing decrees in his name, as if he had ſtill been alive, in 
one of thoſe decrees he cauſed himſelf, as by his father's command, to be 
proclaimed King through the whole empire. And when he had governed 
in this manner about ten months, thinking now his authority fully eſta— 
bliched, he owned his father's death, and openly aſcending the throne took 
the name of Artaxerxes; but by the name of Ochus is he moltly ſpoken 
of in hiſtory. 

Bur this artifice had not that full ſucceſs which he propoſed. For as 


ſoon as it was known that the old King was dead, and that Ochys had ta- 


en poſſeſſion of the throne, " all er Aſia, Syria, and Phænicia, and fe- 
veral other provinces of the empire, refuſed him their obedience, and fell 
ii from him, which very much diſtreſſed him. For hereby one half of 
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the revenues of his crown were cut oft, and the remainder could not have 
ſufficed to carry on the war againſt ſo many revolters, had they continu'a 
firm to each other. But this union being wanting, they had not long 
been in the revolt, e'er thoſe who were the firſt promoters of it were at a 
{trife which ſhould ſooneſt betray each other, and thereby reconcile them- 
{elves to the King. The provinces of /eſer Aſia, when they firſt fell off 
from him, reſolving on a joint confederacy for their mutual defence, choſe 
Orontes governor of My/:a for their common head, and having agreed on 
the railing of twenty thouſand mercenaries, to be added to their other 
forces, they commitred the care of it to him; but when he had received 
for this purpoſe a ſum ſuthcient, both for the railing of theſe forces, and 
alſo for the maintaining of them for a year's time, he put the money in his 
own pocket, and betrayed thoſe to the King that brought it to him from 
the revolted provinces. And Rheomthres, another prime leader in this 
revolt in er Aſia, being lent from thence into Egypt, to gain ſuccours 
in that kingdom for the carrying on of this rebellion, practiſed the ſame 
treachery. For on his return with five hundred talents, and fifty ſhips of 
war, having called together at Leucas, a city in /effer Aſia, ſeveral of the 
prime ringleaders of the revolt, on pretence of giving them an account of 
his agency, he there ſeized them all, and made his peace with the King by 
betraying them into his hands, and kept the money for a prey unto him 
ſelf, And by theſe means the danger of this formidable revolt, which 
threatned the Per/ran empire with ablolute ruin, was all blown over, and 
Ochus became ſettled in the throne much firmer than he deſerved. For 
he was the cruelleſt and the worſt of all that had reigned of that race in 
Perſia, which his actions ſoon made appear. For he had not been long 
on the throne e'er he fill'd the palace, and all parts of the empire, with a 
great number of murthers. That the revolted provinces might have none 
other of the royal family to ſet up in his ſtead, and that there might not 
be any of them left on any other pretence whatſoever to give him any di- 
ſturbance, he cut them all off, without having any regard to ſex, age, 
or nearneſs of blood. For he cauſed Ocha, his own ſiſter, who was alſo 
his mother-in-law, (for he had married her daughter) to be buried alive ; 
and having ſhut up one of his uncles, with an hundred of his ſons and 
grandſons, in an empty yard, he there cauſed them by his archers to be 

all ſhot to death. This ſeems to have been the father of S$:/gambzs the 
mother of Darius Codomannus. For Quintus Curtius tells us, that Ochus 
flew eighty of her brothers, together with their father, in one day. And 
with the ſame cruelty he proceeded againſt all others through the whole 
empire, of whom he had any ſuſpicion, leaving none of the nobility alive 
whom he thought to be any way ill affected towards him. Dzodorus Fi- 
culus placeth this revolt in the laſt year of Artaxerxes; but he being a 
prince, whoſe conduct in the government had thoroughly ſettled him in 
the eſteem and aitection of all his people, it is not likely that fo great an 
inſurrection againit the royal authority ſhould have happened in his days. 
But Ochus giving reaſon enough for it, when the next year after he aſcend- 
ed the throne, I have rather cholen here to place it. For his ill diſpoſi- 
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tions, and the wicked means whereby he made away with two of his bro- 
thers to come at the throne, were cauſes ſuthcient to make many of the 
nobility, who had the government of the provinces of the empire, to ab- 
hor the man and refuſe their ſubmiſſion to him. And he having taken 
the name of Artaxerxes, this might lead Diodorus into the miſtake of 
placing that in the father's reign which was done in the ſon's. But this 
revolt was ſoon again quaſh'd by the means I have mentioned. Only Da- 
tames, governor of Cappadocia, having ſeized allo Paphlagonia, gave him 
much trouble. But when he began his revolt, or when it ended, is no 
where clearly expreſſed. But by what is written of him by * Cornelius 
Nepos, and Polyenus, it appears he maintained himſelf in both theſe pro- 
vinces, in rebellion againſt the King of Perſia a long while; and it was 
not till the time of Ochas, and ſome years after he had been King, that 
he was by the treachery of Mithridates, one of his confidents, at length 
cut off. 

Is the firſt year of the hundred and ſixth olympiad, about the middle 
of the ſummer quarter, Alexander the Great, who overthrew the Perſia 
empire, was born at Pella in Macedonia. Plutarch and Juſtin tell us, 
that at the time of his birth, King Philip his father had the news that his 
horſe had won the victory in the horſe- race at the olympick games, which 
proves him to be born a little after the celebrating of thoſe games. And 
* Arrian telling us out of Ariſtobulus (who accompanyed Alexander in all 
his expeditions) that he dyed in the one hundred and fourteenth olym- 
piad, in the year when Hegeſias was archon of Athens, (which was the firſt 
year of that olympiad) after having lived thirty two years and eight months, 
theſe thirty two years and eight months being reckoned backward from 
the ſaid firſt year of the one hundred and fourteenth olympiad, and the 
Month Deſ/ws, in which he died, will lead us directly to the ſame time 
for his birth which I have ſaid. But Euſebius, and the Parian chronicle, 
place it one year later, that 1s, in the ſecond year of the ſaid one hundred 
and ſixth Olympiad. On the ſame day in which he was born, * the famous 
temple of Diana at Epheſus was deſignedly burnt by one Eroſtratus ; when 
he was put upon the rack, to make him confeſs his inducements, he ac- 
knowledged it was, that by deſtroying ſo excellent a work he might per- 
peruate his name, and make it to be remembred in after-ages. Whereon 
the common council of Aſia made a decree, that no one ſhould ever name 
him; but this made him ſo much the more remembred ; ſo remarkable an 
extravagance ſcarce eſcaping any of the hiſtorians, that have written of 
thoſe times. | 

ARTABAZ'US, governor of one of the Afar provinces, * being in 
rebellion againſt the King, drew Chares the Athenian to join him, with ſuch 
forces as he then commanded in thoſe parts, and by this aſſiſtance over- 
threw an army of ſeventy thouſand of the King's forces which were ſent 
to reduce him; for the reward of which ſervice, Artabazus gave unto 
Chares as much money as paid all his fleet, and the army which he had on 
board it. This greatly oftended the King, and the Athenians being then 
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engaged in a war againſt the Chians, Rhodzans, Coans, and Byzantines, 
who were aſfociated in a revolt againit them, threats were given out, that 
the King to be revenged of them was preparing a fleet of three hundred 
fail, to help their enemies in this war. Whereon the Atheniaus not only 
recalled Chares, but came alſo to an accommodation with their revolted 
ſubjects, that thereby being freed from all embarraſments at home, they 
might be in a better poſture to defend themſelves from all ſuch invaſions 
as might be made upon them from abroad. 


ARTABAZUS therefore being thus deſerted by the Athenians, * ap- An. 354. 
plyed himſelf to the Thebans, from whom having obtained a band of auxi- V5 5- 


liaries, to the number of five thouſand men, under the command of Pam- 
menes, he did by their aſſiſtance gain two great victories over the King's 
forces, which redounded much to the honour of the Thebans, and their 
general that commanded in this expedition. 

ABour the ſame time hapned the death of Mauſolus King of Caria, 
which was rendered famous by the great grief which“ Artemiſia (who 
was both his ſiſter and his wife) expreiled hereat. For ſhe having gather- 
ed together his athes, and beaten his bones to powder, took a portion of 
them every day in her drink, till ſhe had in this manner drunk them all 
down, aiming hereby to make her body the ſepulchre of her dead Huſ- 
band, and in two years time pined her ſelf to death in ſorrowing for him. 
But before ſhe died the took care for the erecting of that famous monu— 
ment for him at Halicarnaſſus, which was reckoned among the ſeven won- 


ders of the world, and from whence all monuments of more than ordina- 
ry magnificence are called Maxfo/eums. 


As Artemiſia ſucceeded Mauſolus in the kingdom, ſo on her death ſhe 4» 371 
was ſueceeded by * Idrieus her brother, who married Ada his ſiſter, in Ochus 5. 


the ſame manner as Mauſolus had married Artemiſia; it being uſual for 
the Carian Kings to marry their ſiſters, and for thoſe ſiſters on the death 
of their husbands to ſucceed them in the kingdom before their brothers 
or children. | 

THe * S:dontans, and other Pheniu ans, being oppreſſed, and ill uſed 
by thoſe whom the King of Per ſia had ſet over them, revolted from him, 
and entred into confederacy with Nefanebus King of Eg ypt againſt him. 
The Perſians had long waged war with Ne#anebus, in order to reduce 
Egypt again under their yoke, and were then preparing a great army to 
invade him. But there being no other way for them to enter Egyyt, but 
through Phenicia, the revolt of that countrey hapned very opportune for 
him; and therefore to encourage them to ſtand out in it he ſent Mentor 
the Rhodian, with four thouſand of the Greczan mercenaries to their af- 
ſiſtance, hoping thereby to make Phænicia a barrier to Egyyt, and there 
keep the war out of his own countrey. The Phencans, ſtrengthened 
by theſe auxiliaries, took the field, and by their aſſiſtance overthrew the 
governors of Hria and Cilicia, two of the King's lieutenants, that were 
ſent to reduce them, and drove the Per//ans wholly out of Phenzca, 
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Tur Cyprians being provoked by the like ill uſage, were encouraged 
by this ſucceſs of the Phenicians \ to revolt allo; and therefore they join. 
ed with them and the Egytiaus in the ſame contederacy. Hercon Ochus 
diſpatched his orders to Idrieus King of Cara to make war upon them, 
who having accordingly got ready a fleet, ſent it with eight thouſand G7e- 
ian mercenaries, under the command of Phocion the Athenian, and Ena- 
goras, to invade that iſland; who having there landed, and augmented 
their army to double its number by other forces, which came to them 
from Syria and Cilicia, belieged Salamine by fea and land. Another Eu 
agoras had formerly reigned in that city, of whom we have above ſpoken ; 
on his death he was ſucceeded by Nicocles his fon, and this Euagoras ſeems 
to have been the ſon of Nicocles, and to have ſucceeded him in that king- 
dom; but being driven out by Protagoras his uncle, was in baniſhment 
when this war begun, and therefore gladly joined in it, as hoping thereby 
again to recover his crown. And the knowledge which he had of the 
countrey, and the party which he might ſtill have in it, made him thought 
a very proper perſon to command in this expedition. Cyprus had then 
nine chief cities, and each of them had its King, but ſubject to the King 
of Perſia. All theſe joined together in this confederacy, with a view ot 

getting rid of the Perſiau yoke, and making themſelves each ſupreme in 
his own city. 

OCHS finding his wars with the Eg ypt:zans to have been unfortu- 
nately managed, and that this proceeded from the ill conduct of his lieu— 
tenants, reſolved thenceforth to lead his forces in perſon; and therefore 
having gotten together an army of three hundred thouſand foot, and thir- 
ty thoutand horſe, marched with them into Pheniwia. Mentor, who Was 
then in Sidon with the Greciau mercenaries, being terrified with the ap- 
proach of ſo great an army, ſent privately to Ochus to make his peace with 
him, offering not only to deliver Sidon into his hands, but alſo to give him 
his aſſiſtance in his wars with Zg yprt, where through his knowledge of the 
countrey he was enabled to do him great ſervices. Ochus, glad of this 
profſer, ſpared no promiſes to engage Mentor in his ſervice. And he ac- 
cordingly having received ſuch aſſurances from Ochus as he deſired, en- 
gaged Tenne King of Sidon into the fame treaſon, and by his afliſtance 
delivered Sidon into his hands. The Sidonians, on his approach to lay ſiege 
to their city, had deſignedly burnt all their ſhips, that none might make 
uſe of any of them to withdraw from the defence of their countrey. And 
therefore, when they found they were betrayed, and that the enemy was 
within their walls, having no way now left to eſcape either by ſea or land, 
they retired into their houſes, and ſetting fire to them over their heads, 
were all conſumed with them, to the number of forty thouſand men, be- 
ſides women and children; and Teunes eſcaped not any better than the 
reſt. For Ochus, after he had thus ſubdued Sidon, having no more need 
of him, cauſed him to be put to death alſo, which was a reward the trai- 
tor ſufficiently deſerved, for thus ſelling his countrey to deſtruction ; and 
may all thoſe who practiſe the like courſes meet the like fate. Ther- 
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were vaſt riches of gold and ſilver in Sidon when this calamity happened 
to it, which being all melted down by the flames, Ochus ſold the aſhes of 
the city for great ſums of money. The terrible deſtruction of this city 
frightning the reſt of the Phænicians, they all ſubmitted, and made their 
peace with the King, upon the beſt terms they could. And Ochus was the 
willinger to compound with them, that he might be no longer retarded 
from the deſigns which he had upon Zg ypr. 

Bur before he marched thither, “ he was recruited with ten thouſand 
mercenaries, which were ſent him out of Greece. For in the beginning 
of this expedition, Ochus had ſent thither for auxiliaries. The Arhe- 
nians and the Lacedemonians excuſed themſelves, telling the Perſian em- 
baſſadors that were ſent to them for this purpoſe, that they ſhould be 
glad to maintain peace and friendſhip with the King, but could not 
ſend him any ſuccours at that time. But the Thebans ſent him a thouſand 
men under the command of A:coſtratus. The reſt came from the Gre- 
cian cities of Aſia, and all theſe joined him immediately after his taking of 
Sidon. 

Tax Fews ſeem to have been engaged in this war of the Phenicians 
againſt Ochus, For after he had taken Sidon he marched into Judea, 
and beſieged and took Jericho, and making many of the Fews captives, 
he led part of them with him into Egypt, and ſent a great number of 


others into Hyrcania, and there planted them on thoſe parts of that coun- 


trey, which lay on the Caſpian ſea. 

OCHS at the fame time alſo got rid of the Cyprian war: For ha- 
ving his mind wholly bent on the reducing of Egypt, that he might not 
be diverted from it by any other embarraſment, he was content to come 
to a compoſition with the nine Cyprzan Kings, and therefore having re— 
moved their grievances, they all again ſubmittted to him, and were con- 
firmed by him in the government of their reſpective territories. The 
greateſt difficulty in the bringing of this matter to a compoſure, was to 
content Euagoras, who claimed to be reſtored to his kingdom of Sa/a- 
mine; but he being convicted before Ochus of great crimes there commit- 
ted, for which he was juſtly ejected, Protagoras was continued at Sa/a- 
mine, and amends was made Exagoras, by conferring on him the govern- 
ment of another place. But having there run into the fame miſdemea- 
nours which he had been guilty of at Salamiue, he was ejected thence alſo, 


whereon being forced to flee into Cyprus, he was there taken, and put to 


death for them. | 


CYPRUS, as well as Phænicia, being thus wholly reduced, and ſettled 4». 255. 
again in peace, Ochus ſet forward for the Zgyprian expedition. In his Oc 


way he loſt many of his men at the lake of Serbonis. This lake lay in the 
entrance into Egypt from Phænicia, of the extent of about thirty miles in 
length. The ſouth wind blowing the ſand of the deſart upon it, madg a 
cruſt upon the ſurface of the water, that in appearance looked like firm 
land, but if any went on upon it, they were ſoon ſwallowed up and loſt. 
And thus it happened to as many of Ochus's men, as for want of good 
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guides marched on upon it. And there are inſtances of whole armies which 
have been thus loſt in that place. On his arrival in Egypt he planted his 
camp near Peluſium, and from thence ſent out three detachments to in- 
vade the countrey, ſetting a Grecian and a Perſian in joint commillion 
over each of them. Over the firſt he put Lachares the Theban, and Ro- 
faces governor of Lydia and Tonia; over the ſecond Nzcoſtratus the Ar- 
give, and Ariſtazanes; and over the third Mentor the Rhodian, and Ba- 
goas one of his eunuchs. To each of which having given his orders, he re- 
tained the main of the army about himſelf, in the place where he had 
firſt encamped, there to watch the events of the war, and to be ready 
from thence to relieve all the diſtreſſes, and proſecute all the advantages 
of it. In the interim, Nectauebus having ſufhcient notice from theſe pre- 
parations againſt him, to provide for his defence, had gotten together an 
army of an hundred thouſand men, of which twenty thouſand were mer- 
cenaries out of Greece, and twenty thouſand out of Libya, and the reſt E- 
qc yptians. With ſome of theſe he garriſoned his towns on the borders, 
and with the reſt guarded thoſe paſſes, through which the enemy was to 
enter into the countrey. The firſt of Ochus's detachments, under the 
command of Lachares, fate down before Peluſium, which was garriſon'd 
with five thouſand Greeks. While this ſiege was carrying on, Nzcoſtratus 
having put his detachment on board a ſquadron of the Per/zan fleet, of 
cighty ſhips that attended him, ſailed up through one of the channels of the 
Nile, into the heart of the countrey, and having there landed his forces, 
{trongly encamped them in a place convenient for it. Whereon all the 
ſoldiers of the neighbouring garriſons taking the allarm, gathered together 
under the command of Cliuius a Grecian of the iſland of Cos, to drive 
him thence. This produced a fierce battel between them, in which C/- 
nius with above five thouſand of his men being lain, and all the reſt diſſi- 
pated and broken, this in a manner determined the whole fate of the war. 
For hereon Ne#anebus, fearing leſt Nicoſtratus ſhould fail up the river 
with his victorious forces, and take Memphis the metropolis of his king- 
dom, he haſtened thither for its defence, leaving thoſe paſſes into his coun- 
rey open, which it was his chief intereſt to have defended. When the Gre- 
ciaus who garriſon'd Peluſium heard of this retreat, they gave all for loſt, 
and therefore coming to a parley with Lachares, agreed upon terms of 
being ſafely conveyed into Greece, with all that belonged to them, to yield 
the town to him. And Mentor with the third detachment, finding the 
paſſes deſerted and left open, marched through them, and without any op- 
poſition took in all that parc of the countrey. For having given it out 
through all his camp, that Ochus had given orders graciouſly to receive 
ſuch as ſhould yield unto him, but utterly to deſtroy all thoſe that ſhould 
ſtand out, in the ſame manner as he had deſtroyed the Sidoniaus, he per- 
mitted all his captives to eſcape, that they might carry the report of it all 
over the countrey; who accordingly returning to their reſpective cities, 
and diſperſing every where what they had heard was ordered by Ochus, 
and the brutal cruelty of the man making it believed ; this ſo frighted the 
garriſons through all the countrey, that in every city both Greeks and 
£gyptians were at ſtrife, which of them ſhould firſt yield to the invader ; 
which Nectauebus perceiving, deſpaired of any longer being able to de- 
fend himſelf, and therefore gathering together all the treaſure he could 
get into his hands, fled with it into Ethiopia, and never again returned. 


And 
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And this was the laſt Zg yp7:an that ever reigned in this countrey, it ha- 
ving been ever ſince enflaved to ſtrangers, according * to the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, which hath been already taken notice of. Ochus having thus 
made an abſolute conquelt of Zg ypr, he diſmantled their chief cities, and 
plundered their temples, and then returned in triumph to Babylon, load- 
ed with vaſt treaſures of gold and ſilver, and other ſpoils gotten in this 
war, leaving Pherendates, one of his nobles, governor of the countrey. 
And here * Manetho endeth his commentaries, which he wrote of the 
Egyptian affairs. He was a prieſt of Heliopolis in Egypt, and wrote in 
the © Greek language an hiſtory of all the ſeveral Dynaſties of Egypt, from 
the beginning of that kingdom to this time, which is often quoted by 75. 
ſephus, Euſebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and others; an epitome whereof 


is preſerved in Syncellus. He lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
King of Egypt; for to him he dedicates his book. 


Pur chief cauſe of NeZanebus's loſing of his kingdom, was his over. 
confidence in himſelf. He had gained his kingdom by the aſſiſtance of 
Aeſilaus, and had preſerved himſelf in it by the prudence and valour of 
Diaphantns an Athentan, and Lamius a Spartan, who managing his wars, 
and commanding his armies for him, made him victorious againſt the Per- 
fans, in all the attempts which they had hitherto made upon him ; with 
which being elevated, he thought himſelf now ſufficient to conduct his 
own affairs, and therefore diſmiſſing thoſe by whoſe help he had hitherto 
ſubſiſted, he was now ruin'd for want of it. 

OCHTUS having thus maſtered this war, and recovered Phenicia and 1». 345 
Egypt again to his crown, he nobly rewarded the ſervice of Mentor the 8 
Nhodian. The other Greeks he had ſent back into their countrey, with © 
ample rewards, before he left Zg yp7; but the ſucceſs of the whole expe- 
dition being chiefly owing to Mentor, he not only gave him an hundred 
talents, with many other valuable gifts, but alſo made him governor of all 
the A/iatic coaſts, and committed to his charge the management of the 
war, which he {till had with ſome of the provinces that had there revolt- 
ed from him in the beginning of his reign, and made him generalitlimo 
of all his forces in thoſe parts. Mentor having thus gained ſo great a ſhare 
in the favour of Ochus, he * made uſe of it to reconcile unto him Memnor 
his brother, and Artabazus who had married their ſiſter. For they had 
both been in war againſt him. Of the revolt of Artabazus, and the ſeve- 
ral victories which he had gained over the King's forces, I have already ſpo- 
ken; but he being at length overpowered, took refuge with Philip King of 
Macedon; and Memnon, who had joined with him in thoſe wars, was forced 
to bear with him the ſame baniſhment. After this reconciliation they 
both became very ſerviceable to Ochus, and his ſucceſlors of that race, e- 
ſpecially Memnon, who was a perſon of the greateſt valour and military skill 
of any of his time. And Mentor was not wanting in anſwering that con- 
fidence which the King had placed in him. For when ſettled in his pro- 
vince, he ſoon reſtored the King's authority in thoſe parts, and made all 
chat had revolted again ſubmit to him. Some he circumvented by ſtrata- 
gem and military skill, and others he ſubdued by open force, and fo wiſe- 
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ly managed all his advantages, that at length he reduced all again under 
their former yoke, and thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed: the King's affairs in all 
thoſe provinces. 

Ix © the firſt year of the hundred and eighth olympiad, died Plato, 
the famous Athenian philoſopher. The eminenteſt of his ſcholars was 
Ariſtotle, the founder of the peripatetic philoſophy. He was by birth of 
rag ira, a {mall city on the river S7ymon, in the northern confines of 
Macedonia. He was born in the firſt year of the ninety ninth olympiad, 
(which was the year before Chriff 384.) At the age of ſeventeen he came 
to Athens, and became one of the ſcholars of Plato, and heard him till 
his death. Spenſpprs ſucceeding Plato in his ſchool, Ariſtotle went into 
Aſia to Hermias the eunuch, who was King of Atarna a city of Myſia, 
and having married his niece, lived with him three years; till at length 
Hermias being circumvented, and drawn into a ſnare by Mentor the Rho- 
dian, who commanded for Ochus tn thoſe parts, was taken priſoner, and 
fent to the Per/iar court, where he was put to death. Hereon Ari/torle 
fled to Mityleue, and from thence went into Macedonia, and became præ- 
ceptor to Alexander the Great, with whom he tarried eight years. After 
this he returned to Athens, and there taught the peripatetic philoſophy 
in the Lyceum twelve years. But being accufed of holding ſome notions, 
contrary to the religion there eſtabliſhed, and not daring to venture him- 
{elf on a tryal for fear of Socrates's fate, he withdrew to Chalcis a town 
in Eubea, and there died about two years after, being then ſixty three 
years old. While he lived with Hermias in Aſia, he there fell acquaint- 
ed with a Jew of wonderful wiſdom, temperance, and goodneſs; who 
came thither from the upper parts of A/i2 upon ſome buſineſs, which he 
had on thoſe maritime coaſts, and having frequent converſation with him, 
learned much from him. This Zo/ephas tells us from a book written b 
Clearchus, who was one of the chiefeſt of Ariſtotle's ſcholars. And from what 
he then learned from this Few, it's molt likely proceeded what Ar:i/tobolus, 
and out of him Clemens Alexandrinus, have obſerved of Ariftotle's phi- 
loſophy, that is, that it contains many things which agree with what is writ- 
ten by Moſes and the prophets in the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament. 

OCHS, after he had ſubdued Eger, and reduced again all the re- 
volted provinces, gave himſelf wholly up to his eaſe, ſpending the reſt of 
his life in luxury, lazineſs, and pleaſure; and left the adminiſtration of 
his affairs wholly to his miniſters; the chiefeſt of which were Bagoes his 
favourite ns and Mentor the Rhodian; who agreeing to part the 
power between them, the former governed all the provinces of the pe 
Aſia, and the latter thoſe of the lower. 

JFOHANAN, high-prieſt of the Zews, died in the eighteenth year of 
Ochus, after he had been in that office“ thirty two years, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Jaddua his fon, who held it twenty years. 

OCHTUS died after he had reigned * one and twenty years, being 


poiſoned by Bagoas the eunuch. This eunuch being an Z£g yprian by 
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birth, had a love for his countrey, and a zeal for his countrey religion, and 
thought to have influenced Ochus in favour of both, on the conqueſt of 
that kingdom ; but not being able to over-rule the brutal ferity of that 
prince, thoſe acts were done in reſpect of each of them, which he deeply 
reſented ever after. For Ochus, on his conquering of Egypr, not only 
diſmantled their cities, robbed the inhabitants, and plundered their tem- 
ples, (as hath been already mentioned) but alſo carried away all their 
publick records, (which were repoſited and kept with great ſacredneſs in 
their temples) and in contempt of their religion flew their god Apts, that 
is, the ſacred bull which they worſhipped under that name. For © Ochus 
being as remarkable for his {loth and ſtupid inactivity, as he was for his 
cruelty, the Eg yprians for this reaſon nick-named him /e a/5; which an- 
gered him ſo far, that he cauſed their Apis to be taken out of the temple 
where he was kept, and made him be ſacrificed to an aſs, and then order- 
ed his cook to dreſs up the tleth of the ſlain beaſt, to be eaten by his at- 
tendants. All this greatly offended Bagoas. The records he afterwards 
redeemed with a great ſum of money, and ſent them back again to their 
former archives. But the affront offered his religion he moſt reſented, 
and it is faid that it was chiefly in revenge of this that he poiſoned him, 
And his revenge did not reſt here; but having cauſed another body to 
be buried inſtead of his, he Kept the true carcaſs, and in revenge of his 
having cauſed the fleſh of their Apzs to be eaten by his attendants, he cut 
his fleſh into bits, and gave 1t to be eaten by cats, and made of his bones 
handles for ſwords. And no doubt, when he did all this, there were other 
cauſes concurring toexcite him hereto, wiich reviving the old reſentments, 


and creating new ones, provokec the traitor to all this villany againſt his 
maſter and benefactor, which he executed upon him. 


ArrTER the death of Ochus, Bagoas, who had now the whole power 4% 337. 
of the empire in his hands, made Ar/es, the youngeſt of his ſons, King e . 


in his ſtead, and put all the reſt to death ; thinking that by thus removing 
all rivals, he might beſt ſecure to himſelf the authority which he had uſur- 
ped. For the name of King was all that he allowed to A4r/es, the power 
and authority of the government he wholly reſerved to himſelf. 

PHILIP King of Macedon, * having overthrown the Thebans and A. 
thenians, in a great battel at Cheronea, made himſelf thereby in a man- 
ner lord of all Greece; and therefore“ calling together at Corinth an aſ- 
ſembly of all the Grecian cities and ſtates, he there cauſed himſelf to be 
choſen captain- general of all Greece, for the carrying on of a war againſt 


the Per/ians, and made every city to be taxed at a certain number of men, 
which each of them was to ſend and maintain in this expedition. 


Ap the next year after he ſent Parmenio, Amyntas, and Attalus, 4, 5 
three of his chiefeſt captains, into Aſia to begin the war, purpoſing ſoon Artes 2 


after to follow in perſon with all his forces, and carry the war into the 
heart of the Perſian empire. But when he was juſt ready to ſet forward 
on this expedition, he was ſlain at home, while he was celebrating the 
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marriage of Cleopatra his daughter with Alemander King of Epirus. Pau- 
ſantas, a young noble Macedonian, and one of his guards, having had his 
body forced, and ſodomitically abuſed by Azralzs, the chief of the King's 
contidents, he had often complained to Philip of the injury, but finding no 
redreſs, he turned his revenge from the author of the injury, upon him that 
refuſed to do him juſtice for it, and {Jew him as he was pailing in great pomp 
to the theatre to finiſh the ſolemnities, whereby he honoured his daugh- 
ter's marriage. It * is obſerved by Droaorus, tha' in this ſolemnity, the 
images of the twelve gods and goddelles being carried betore him into the 
theatre, he added his own for the thirteenth, dreiſed in the ſame pompous 
habit, whereby he vainly arrogated to himſelf the honour of a god; but 
he being tlain as ſoon as this 1mage entered the theatre, this very ſignally 
proved him to be a mortal. After his death he was tucceeded by Alex— 
ander his 1on, being then twenty years old. 

Asour the fame time, Ar/es King of Peiſia was flain by the like trea- 
chery, but not for ſo juſt a cauſe. For Bagoas finding that Ar/es began to 
be apprized of all his villanies and treaſons, and was taking meaſures to be 
revenged on him for them, for the preventing hereof, he came before- 
hand with him, and cut oft him and all his family. 

- 335- Ar TER Bagoas had thus made the throne vacant by the murther of A. 

aas eg, he placed on it Darius, the third of that name that reigned in Per- 
//a. His true name was Codomannus; that of Darius he took afterwards, 
when he came to be King. He is ſaid not to be of the royal family, be- 
cauſe he was not the ſon of any King that reigned before him. However, 
he was of the royal ſeed, as deſcended from Darius Nothus. For that 
Darius had a ſon called O/tanes, of whom mention is made in © Plxtarch, 
and he had a ſon called Ar/anes, who marrying Sy/gambrs his lifter, was 
by her the father of Codomannus. This Offanes, Ochus put to death on 
his firſt aſcending the throne, and with him above eighty of his ſons and 
grandſons. How Codomanuus came to. eſcape this flaughter is no where 
{aid ; only it is to be obſerved, that in the former part of Ochus's reign he 
made a very poor figure; for he was then no more than an Aſtanda, that 
is, one of the publick poſts or couriers, that carried the royal diſpatches 
thorough the empire. If we ſuppole him to have been the chiefeſt of 
them, in the ſame manner, as there is a poſt-maſter in Euglaud, and a 
chaous- baſhee at Conſtantinople, over all the reſt of that order and employ- 
ment, (which is the higheſt interpretation the word will bear) this will 
be but a low office for one of the royal blood to be employed in. But in 
the war which Ochus had with the Cadu/rans, toward the latter end of his 
reign, a © bold champion of that nation having challenged the whole Per- 
ſian army to find him a man to fight a ſingle combat with him, and Codo- 
mannus having accepted the challenge after all others had refuſed, and 
{lain the Caduſiau, for the reward of this action he was made governor of 
Armenia, and from thence, after the death of Aſes, by the means of Ba- 
goas, aſcended the throne in the manner as I have mentioned. But he had 
not been long on it, c'er Bagoas, finding that he was not one that would 
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anſwer his purpoſe, in permitting him to govern all in his name, (which 
was the thing he aimed at in his advancement) reſolved to remove him 
in the ſame manner as he had his predecetlor, and accordingly provided 
a poiſonous potion for him. But Darius being adviſed of the detign, 
when the potion was brought to him, made him drink it all hini{elf, and 
ſo got rid of the traitor by his own artifice, and thereby became thorou gh- 

ly ſettled in the kingdom, without any farther difficulty. The character 

given of him is, that he was for his ſtature and the make of his body the 
goodlieſt perſon in the whole Per/zan empire, and of the orcateit perſon * 

valour of any in it, and of a diſpoſition mild and generous. But having the 
good fortune of Alexander to encounter with, he could not ſtand agatfaſt 
it. And he had been ſcarce warm on the throne before he found this cne- 
my preparing to diſmount him from it. 

For Alexander, ſoon after his father's death, having called the gene- 
ral council of all the ſtates and free cities of Greece to meet again at Co- 
riuth, there prevailed with them to be choſen his ſucceſſor in the fame 
general command, which they had conferred on him before his death, for 
a war againſt the Per/zans, and all excepting the Lacedemonians conſent- 
ed hereto. But the war which Alexander had with the [yriars and T. 
ballians calling him north, as far as the river Danube, in his abſence the A. 
thenians, Thebans, and ſome other cities, agreed to revoke this decreg 
made in his favour, and entered into a confederacy againſt him. But A 
texander returning conqueror from his northern war, ſoon brake this 
league. For paſling the ſtreights of Thermopyle with his victorious army 
he terrified the Athenians into a ſubmiſſion, and ſeveral other cities follow 
ing their example made their peace with him, only the Thebæus ſtood out; 
whereon Alexander laying fiege to their city took it by ſtorm, and abſo- 
lutely deſtroyed it, {laying ninety thouſand of the inhabitants, and ſelling 
the reſt, to the number of thirty thouſand more, into flavery. 'The feve- 
rity of which execution ſpread ſuch a terror of his arms over all Greece, as 
brought all to ſubmit. So that in a ſecond council which he called at Co- 
riuth, he was again choſen captain-general of all Greece againſt the Per- 
fans by an univerſal ſutirage, and every city conſented to its quota both 
of men and money for the carrying on of the war. 


HEREON Alexander returned into Macedonia, and having by the next 4». 334 


ſpring there gotten his forces together, marched * with them to Seſtus, 
and there paſſed the Helleſpout into Aſa. The army which he led thi- 
ther, according to the higheſt account, amounted to no more than thir- 
ty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe. And with fo ſmall an army he 
attempted, and alſo accompliſhed, the conqueſt of the whole Per/ran em- 
pire, and added India alſo to his acquiſition. But that which was molt re- 
markable in this undertaking was, that he ſet out on it only with ” feven- 
ty talents, which was ſcarce ſufficient to furniſh the army with neceſſaries 
for thirty days. For the reſt he wholly caſt himſelf upon providence, and 
providence did not fall him herein. For within a few days after having 
encountred the Pei ſian army at the river Granicus, he gained a great vi- 
ctory over them, though they were above five times his number, which 
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put him in poſſeſſion not only of Darius's treaſure at Sardis, but alſo of all 
the provinces of Leſſer Aſia. For immediately all the Grecian cities in 
thoſe parts declared for him, and after that ſeveral of the provinces made 
their ſubmiſſion to him, and thoſe which did not were ſubdued by force; 
and in theſe tranſactions was ſpent the remaining part of the year. 

BTO RRE he went into winter quarters, he ordered all of his army that 
had married that year to return into Macedonia, and ſpend the winter with 
their wives, and return again in the ſpring, appointing three captains over 
them to lead them home, and bring them back again at the time appoin- 
ted; which exactly agreeing with the Zewh law, (Deut. xxiv. 5.) and 
being without any inſtance of the like to be found in the uſages of any o- 
ther nation, it's moſt likely Ariſtotle learnt it from the Few he ſo much 
converſed with while in Aſia, and approving of it as a molt equitable uſage, 
communicated it to Alexander while he was his ſcholar, and that he from 
hence had the inducement of practiſing it at this time. 

Tur next year after, in the beginning of the ſpring, he reduced Phry- 
gia under his obedience, and after that Lycia, Piſidia, Pamphylia, Pa- 
phlagonia and Cappadocta, and ſettled all theſe provinces under the govern- 
ment of ſuch of his followers as he thought fit to appoint. 

Ix the * interim Darius was not wanting to prepare for his defence. 
The advice which Memnon the Rhodian then gave him, was to carry the 
war into Macedonia, and a wiſer courſe could not be taken to extricate 
him out of the difficulties he was then involved in. For he would beſure 
there to have the Lacedemonians, and ſeveral other of the Grecian ſtates, 
who maligned the Macedonian power, to join with him, which would 
ſoon have brought back Alexander out of Aſta to defend his own coun- 
trey. Darius being made fully ſenſible of the reaſonableneſs of this ad- 
vice, reſolved to follow it, and therefore committed the execution of it 
to its author, making Memnon admiral of his fleet, and captain-general of 
all his forces that were appointed for this expedition, and he could not 
have made a better choice. For he was the wiieſt man, and the ableſt ge- 
neral that Darius had of his fide, and for ſome years had very faithfully 
adhered to the Per ſian Intereſt, and was one of their generals at the bat- 
tel of Granicus, and had he been hearkened to by the other generals, the 
misfortune which there hapned would have been avoided. For his advice 
was, not then to have hazarded battel, but to have deſolated the countrey 
through which the Macedonzans were to march; and had this been fol- 
lowed, Alexander would have been forced ſoon to have returned for want 
of proviſions to ſupport his army. But the raſhneſs and folly of the other 
generals overbearing what he wiſely offered, that defeat enſued, which 
opened the way to the ruine of the Per/zan empire. However he did not 
deſert Darius's intereſt on the misfortune of that day; but having ga- 
thered up the remains of the Per ſian army, retreated with them firſt to 
Miletus, and from thence to Halicarnaſſus, and laſtly to the iſle of Cos, 
where Darius's commiſſion and the Perſian fleet meeting him, he ſet him- 
ſelf on the executing of the deſign committed to his charge; in order 
whereto he took in C/zos and all Lebus, except Mitylene, purpoling next 
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to paſs into Eubæa, and from thence to have made Greece and Macedo- 
nia the ſeat of the war. But that city holding out a ſiege, he there un- 
fortunately died, which proved the ruine of that deſign, and the ruine 
of the Peri ſian empire was the conſequence of it. For Darius having 
no other general of valour and wiſdom equal to him for the carrying 
on of that undertaking, he was forced to drop it. And thereforc ha- 
ving nothing now to depend upon for his defence but his eaſtern armies, 
he drew them all together at Babylon, to the number, ſaith Plutarch, 
of fix hundred thouſand men, and marched from thence to meet the 
enemy; which Alexander hearing of, made haſte through Cilicia to take 
poſſeſſion of the ſtreights which led from that countrey into SH, 
purpoling there to expect and fight the Per/an army. For within thoſe 
ſtreights there not being room any where to draw up above thirty thou - 
ſand men in battel array, the Macedonians could there bring all their men 
to fight, and the Per/zans ſcarce the twentieth part of theirs, and therc- 
fore ſhould it there come to a battel, they would have no advantage of 
their numbers. Some of the Greeks who followed Darius, ſeeing the 
diſadvantage he would have in fighting in that place, adviſed him to march 
back into the plains of Meſopotamia, and there expect che enemy, where 
he might have room enough to draw up his great army, and bring them 
all to bear their part in the battel ; but the flattery of the courtiers, and 
his adverſe fate, would not ſuffer him to hearken to this advice. For he 
was made believe that Alexander was withdrawing from him, and that 
therefore he ought to preſs forward to take him while entangled in thoſe 
ſtreights, leſt otherwiſe he ſhould eſcape his hands. This drew Darius to 
fight in thoſe ſtreights, where being able to extend his front no longer than 
the Macedonians, by reaſon of the mountains which enclofed him on ei- 
ther fide, he could diſpoſe of his great army no otherwiſe, than by draw- 
ing them up in many lines one behind the other. But the valour of the 
Macedonians ſoon breaking the firſt line, and that being made to recoil 
upon the ſecond, and that hereby again upon the third, and fo on, this 
did ſoon put the whole Perſiau army into diſorder; and the Mecedonians 
purſuing the advantage, by preſſing forward upon thoſe that fled, this en- 
creaſed the confuſion, till at length their whole army was driven to a rout, 
and the crowd, which was made in the flight of ſo numerous an army 
through thoſe narrow paſſes, being very great, the greateſt number that 
fell that day were of ſuch as were trampled to death by their own men, 
as they preſſed to eſcape. Darius, who fought in the firſt line, with great 
ditficulty got out of the rout, and ſecured himſelt by flight, hut all his 
camp, bag and baggage, with his mother, wife, and children, (which ac- 
cording to the uſage of the Pe ſian Kings were carried with him in the 
campaign) fell into the enemies hands, and above an hundred thouſand 
Per ſiaus were left dead upon the field of battel. This battel was fought 
at 1ſſuus in Cilicia towards the latter end of the year, about the beginning 
of our November, and the immediate conſequence of it to the advantage 
of Alexander was, that it ſettled all the provinces behind him in their ſub- 
jection to him, and added all Hria to his former acquititions, the capital 
whereof was Damaſtus. Thither Darius before the battel had ſent his 
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treaſure, and moſt of his valuable moveables, with his concubines, and the 
greateſt number of the court ladies that followed the camp, under a guard 
to protect them. All theſe, with the town, the governor, as ſoon as he 
heard of the flight of Darius, betrayed unto Alexander, and Parmenin 
was ſent to take poſſeſſion of the place; where beſides a vaſt treaſure in 
money and plate, he found three hundred and twenty nine of Darius's 
concubines, and a great many other ladies, that were the wivesand daugh- 
ters of the principal nobility of Per/z2, whom he made all captives. And 
among them was Barſena the Widow of Memnon, who being a lady of 
great beauty, as ſoon as ſhe came into the ſight of Alexander, the made a 
captive of him; for he fell in love with her, and taking her into his bed 
had a ſon by her called Hercules, who at the age of ſeventeen being called 
for by the Macedonians to be their Ring, was murthered by the treachery 
of Caſſander and Polyſperchon to prevent it. 

W uiLE Parmento took in Damaſeus and Cele-Syria, * Alexander march- 
ed with the main of his army along the ſea coaſts towards Phenicia 
As he advanced all yielded to him, and none more readily than the Sido. 
nians. Eighteen years before Ochus had miſerably deſtroyed that city, and 
all in it, as hath been above related. On his going back again into Per- 
ſia, thoſe who by being abſent on traffic at ſea, or on other occaſions, had 
eſcaped that maſſacre, returned, and again built their city. But ever after 
deteſting the Per ſians for that cruelty to it, they were glad of this occaſi- 
on of ſhaking off their yoke, and therefore were of the firſt in thoſe parts 
that ſent to Alexander on his march that way to make their ſubmiſlion to 
him. But when he came to Tyre, he there found a ſtop. As he approach- 
ed their territories, the Tyrzans ſent embaſſadors to him with preſents to 
himſelf, and proviſions for his army ; but being rather defirous to have 
peace with him as a friend, than willing to ſubmit to him as a maſter, 
when he would have entered their city, they denied him admittance ; 
which Alexander, now fluſh'd with ſo many victories, not being able to 
bear, reſolved to force them by a ſiege, and they on the other hand refo]- 
ved to and it out againſt him. What encouraged them to this reſoluti- 
on was the ſtrength of the place, and the confidence which they had in 
the aſſiſtance promiſed them by their allies. For the city then ſtood on an 
i{land, at the diſtance of half a mile from the ſhore, and was fortified 
with a ſtrong wall drawn round it upon the brink of the ſea of one hun- 
dred and fifty foot in height; and the Carthaginians, who were a power- 
ful ſtate, and then maſters of the ſeas, had engaged to ſend them ſuccours 
in the ſiege. And what gave them this confidence for the war, gave Alex- 
ander no leſs trouble in maſtering the difficulties which he found in it. For 
the city being ſo ſituated, (as I have faid) he had no way of approaching 
to it for the making of an aſſault, but by carrying a bank from the conti- 
nent through the ſea to the iſland on which the city ſtood, 

AxD therefore having reſolved at any rate to take that city, he reſol- 


iacius 4. ved on the making of ſuch a bank to approach it, which he accompliſhed 


with unwearied labour in ſeven months time, and by means thereof at 
length took the city. Had he here ſuffered a baffle, it would have con- 
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duced much to the ſinking of his credit, and this might have leflened his 
ſucceſs every where elſe in the future progreſs of his affairs; of which be- 
ing thoroughly ſenſible, he ſpared no pains to ſurmount this obſtacle, and 
by aſſiduous application at laſt carried his point. To make this bank, or 
cauſey, the town of old Tyre, which lay on the continent, furniſhed him 
with ſtones and rubbiſh, (for he pulled it all down for this purpoſe) and 
mount £:banus, which is ſo famous in ſcripture for its cedars, being near, 
fupplied him with timber for the work. And by this means having car- 
ried home his cauſey from the continent to the iſland, he there ſtormed 
the town and took it. And that bank, or cauſey, is there {till remain- 
ing, even to this day, and of the very fame length as anciently deſcribed, 
that is, of half a mile, whereby what was formerly an iſland, at that di- 
{tance from the ſhore, was thenceforth made a Peninſula, and fo it hath 
ever ſince continued. 

Tar Carthagiuiaus having troubles at home, the Tyrians could not have 
from them that aſliſtance which was promiſed ; however, they fainted not 
in their reſolutions of ſtanding to their defence, and therefore when Alex- 
ander ſent to them embaſladors with terms of peace, they threw them in- 
to the ſea, and went on with the war. But many of them, for fear of the 
worſt, ſent their wives and children to Carthage. They had in their city 
a brazen ſtatue, or Coloſſus of Apollo, of a great height: This formerly be- 
longing to the city of Gela in Sicihh, the Carthaginians having taken Ge- 
la in the year 405, ſent it to Tyre their mother-city, where it was ſet up 
and worſhipped by the Tyr:ans. Dur ing this ſiege, a fancy taking them, 
upon a dream which ſome one among them had to this purpoſe, that 
Apollo was about to leave them, and go over to Alexander; for the pre- 
venting hereof, they chained this ſtatue with golden chains to the altar of 
Hercules, thinking thereby forcibly to detain this their god from going 
from them. To ſuch ridiculous imaginations and ſuperſtitions was the re- 
ligion of thoſe times degenerated. But whatever confidence they might 
then place in their falſe gods, the oracles of the true God having deſtina- 
ted them to deſtruction, this became their fate, For although what is pre- 
dicted of the deſtruction of Tyre by T/azah (chap. xxiii.) and by Ezekzel 
(chap. xxvi, Xxvii, Xxviii.) was in part verified in the deſtruction of that 
city by Nebuchadue gar, yet there are ſeveral particulars in theſe prophe- 
ſies which ſeem applicable to this only. For Nebuchadnezzar's devaſtati- 
on reached no farther than old Tyre, thoſe who were in the iſland eſca- 
ped that ruine. But the deſolation of both is plainly threatned in ſome 
parts of theſe prophecies, that 1s, of that which ſtood on the iſland, as 
woll as that which was on the continent, and this Alexander only effected. 
Old Tyre he wholly demoliſhed to make his cauſey to the new, by the 
means of which having taken that new town, he burnt it down to the 
ground, and deſtroyed or enſlaved all the inhabitants. Eight thouſand he 
flew in the ſackage of the town, and two thouſand of thoſe he took pri- 
ſoners he cauſed to be crucified. "Thoſe who were before ſent to Car- 
thage eſcaped this ruine, and * a great number were ſaved by the Sido- 
wians, and ſecretly conveyed away in their ſhips on the taking of the 
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lace; all the reſt, to the number of thirty thouſand, were ſold for ſlaves. 

he cruelty to the two thouſand who were crucified, was unworthy of a 
generous conqueror. This Alexander did to gratifie his rage, for being ſo 
long detained before the place, and there ſo valiantly reſiſted ; but after- 
wards, to palliate the matter, he gave out, that it was done by way of juſt 
revenge upon them for their murthering their maſters, and that being 
{laves by origin, crucifixion was the puniſhment proper for them. This 
depended upon an old ſtory. For ſome ages before the ſlaves of Tyre ha- 
ving made a conſpiracy againſt their maſters, murthered them all in one 
night, (ſave only Strato, whom his ſlave ſecretly ſaved) and marrying their 
miſtrefles continued maſters of the town; and from them the preſent B.- 
rians being deſcended, Alexander pretended thus to revenge on them the 
murther committed by their progenitors ſome ages before; and to make it 
look the more plauſible, he ſaved all the family of Strato, as not being in- 
volved in that guilt, and among them Azelmelic their King, who was of 
it, and continued the crown {till to him and his family, after he had again 
re-peopled the place. For having thus rid it of its former inhabitants, he 
planted it a- new with colonies drawn from the neighbouring places, and 
from thence would be eſteemed the founder of that city, though in tfuth 
he was the cruel deſtroyer of it. | 

Ox his taking this city he unchained Apollo, rendred thanks to him for 
his intentions of coming over to him, ſacrificed to Hercules, and did a 
great many other ſuperſtitious follies, which were reckoned as acts of re- 
ligion in thoſe days, and then marched towards Jeruſalem. 

For the Tyrians being wholly given to merchandiſe, and neglecting 
husbandry, were moſtly ſupplied with proviſions by their neighbours, and 
” Galilee, Samaria, and Judea, being the countries from which they were 
chiefly furniſhed, Alexander, when he fat down before Tyre, was forced 
to ſeek for his proviſions from the ſame quarters; and therefore ſent out 
his commiſſaries to require the inhabitants to ſubmit to him, and furniſh 
him with all neceſſaries for the ſupport of his army. The Jews * pleaded 
their oath to Darius, by which thinking themſelves obliged not to own 
any new maſter, as long as he lived, would not obey his commands. This 
exceedingly anger'd Alexander, who in the fluſh of his late victories think- 
ing all ought to ſubmit to him, could bear no contradiction herein. And 
therefore, as ſoon as he had done with Tyre, he marched againſt Jeruſa- 
lem, with intention to puniſh the Jeu as ſeverely as he had the Brians, 
for not obeying his commands. In this diſtreſs Jaddua the high-prieſt, who 
had then the immediate government of that people under the Per/ians, 
being in great perplexity, and all Feruſalem with him, they had no other 
courſe to take but to fling themſelves upon God's protection, and implore 
his mercy to them for their deliverance from this danger; and therefore in 
order hereto, they made their devout addreſſes to him with ſacrifices, 
oblations, and prayers. By which God being moved to compaſſion to- 
wards them, directed Jaddua, in a viſion of the night, to go out and meet 
the conqueror in his pontifical robes, with the prieſts attending him in 
their proper habits, and all the people in white garments. Jaddua, in 
obedience hereto, the next day went forth in the manner directed, with 
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the prieſts and people ranged as in a ſacred proceſſion, and all habited as 
the viſion commanded, and advancing to a place called” Sapha (an emi- 
nence without Zeru/a/em, which commanded a proſpect of all the coun- 
trey round, as well as of the city and temple of Feru/alem) there waited 
the coming of Alexander, and on his approach met him in this pompous and 
folemn manner. As ſoon as the King ſaw the high-prieſt in this manner 
coming towards him, he was ſtruck with a profound awe at the ſpectacle 
and haſtening forward bowed down to him, and faluted him with a reli. 
gious veneration, to the great ſurprize of all that attended him, eſpecial- 
ly of the Hrians and Phæ nicians, who expected nothing leſs than that 
Alexander ſhould have deſtroyed this people as he had the Tyrians ; and 
they came thither with an eager deſire, out of the hatred they had to them, 


to bear a part in the execution. While all ſtood amazed at this behavi- 


our, which was ſo much contrary to their expectations, Parmenio asked 
the King the reaſon of it, and how it came to paſs, that he, whom all 
adored, ſhould pay ſuch adoration to the Few:z/hhigh-prieſt; to which he an- 
ſwered, that he did not pay that adoration to him, but to that God whoſe 
prieſt he was. For that when he was at Dzo in Macedonza, and there de- 
liberating with himſelf how he ſhould carry on his war againſt the Per fe- 
ans, and was in much doubt about the undertaking, this very perſon, and 
in this very habit, appeared to him in a dream, and encouraged him to 
lay aſide all thoughtfulneſs and diffidence about this matter, and paſs bold- 
ly over into Aſia, promiſing him that God would be his guide in the ex- 
pedition, and give him the empire of the Per/zans ; and that therefore, on 
his ſeeing this perſon, and knowing him by his habit, as well as by his 
ſhape and countenance, that he was the very ſame that appeared to him 
at Dio, he aſſured himſelf from hence, that he made the preſent war un- 
der the conduct of God, and ſhould certainly by his aſſiſtance conquer 
Darius, and overthrow the Per ſian empire, and ſucceed in all things con- 
cerning it according to his deſire; and that therefore, in the perſon of this 
his high-prieſt, he paid adoration unto him. Hereon turning again to 
Jaddua, he kindly embraced him, and entered Feruſalem with him in a 
friendly manner, and offered ſacrifices to God in the temple, where ad- 
dua having ſhewn him the prophecies of Daniel, which predicted the 
overthrow of the Per ſian empire by a Grec:an King, he went from thence 
with the greater aſſurance of ſucceſs in his farther carrying on of the war, 
not doubting but that he was the perſon meant by thoſe prophecies. All 


which particulars rendring him kindly affected to the Fews, he called them 


together when he was on his departure, and bid them ask what they had to 
deſire of him. W hereon they having petitioned him, that they might enjoy 
the freedom of their countrey-laws, and religion, and be exempted every 
ſeventh year from paying any tribute, becauſe in that year, according to 
their law, they neither ſowed nor reaped, Alexander readily granted them 
all this requeſt, which brought another very troubleſome ſolicitation upon 
him. 
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Fox he was ſcarce gone out of Jeruſalem, but * he was accoſted by the 
Samaritans, who met him in great pomp and parade, and prayed him that 
he would honour alſo their city and temple with his preſence. Theſe are 
Joſephus's words, and they plainly prove, that the temple which they in- 
vited Alexander to, muſt have been built long before that time, and not 
by leave from him, while he was at the fiege of Tyre, as he elſewhere b 
miſtake relates. For if it had not been built, but by leave from him while 
at that ſiege, the firſt foundations of it could ſcarce have been laid by this 
time. For the ſiege of Tyre laſted only ſeven months, and immediately 
from the taking of it he came to Feru/alem. The fame Joſephus indeed 
tells us, that Alexander from Tyre went immediately to Gaza, and did 
not, till after two months more ſpent in the taking of that city, come to Je- 
ruſalem. But herein he mult be again miſtaken. For Jeruſalem lying in 
the way from Tyre to Gaga, it's by no means likely that Alexander ſhould 
from Tyre go directly to Gaza, then paſſing by Zeru/alem, and afterwards 
return three or four days march with all his army back again to that city, 
or that he ſhould at all think it ſafe to begin the ſiege of Gaza, while 
ſuch a city as Jeruſalem was left untaken behind him: And moreover, all 
that write of the life and actions of Alexander tell us, that from the taking 
of Gaza he went directly into Egypr. And therefore taking it for cer- 
tain, that his progreſs was from Tyre to Jeruſalem, and from thence to 
Gaza, I have related it in this order. However, ſuppoſing it were other- 
wiſe, there would hereby be only two months more added to the ſeven 
above-mentioned, for the building of this temple, the ſiege of Gaz lait- 
ing no longer, and this would not much mend the matter, it being as im- 
probable that ſuch a temple could be built in nine months as in ſeven. 
When the Zews refuſed to obey that ſummons which Alexander ſent them 
from Tyre to ſubmit to him, theſe Samaritaus readily complied with it, 
and to ingratiate themſelves the more with him, ſent eight thouſand of 
their men to aſſiſt him in that ſiege; and valuing themſelves upon this me- 
rit, thought they had a much better title to his favour than the Jews, and 
therefore finding how well the Jeu had fared, thought they might obtain 
at leaſt the ſame, if not much greater grants from him; and in order here- 
to, made this proceſlion to invite him to their city, and the eight thou- 
ſand Samaritans that were in Alexander's army joined with them herein. 
Alexander an{wered them kindly, telling them, that he was haſtning in- 
to Egypt, and had not then time to ſpare, but that when he ſhould come 
back again he would comply with their deſires, as far as his affairs would 
permit. 'They then requeſted of him to be diſcharged from paying tri- 
bute on the ſeventh year. Hereon Alexander asked them whether the 
were Jews, for to them only had he granted this privilege. To this the 
anſwered, that they were Hebrews, who obſerving the ſame law the Jews 
did, neither reaped nor ſowed in that year, and he having for this reaſon 
granted the Zews this immunity, they deſired of him, that having the 
{ame plea for it, they might have the ſame grant alſo. Alexander not be- 
ing then at leiſure to make full enquiry into this matter, referred this alſo 
to his return, telling them that then he would fully inform himſelf as to 


what they propoſed, and would do therein what ſhould be reaſonable, and 
then marched on to Gaza. 
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O his arrival at that city, he found it ſtrongly garriſon'd under one 
of Darins's eunuchs, named Betis, who being a very valiant man, and ve- 
ry faithful to his maſter, defended it to the utmoſt; and it being the in- 
let into Egyyt, Alexander could not paſs thither till he had taken it. 
'This neceſſatated him to fit down before it; and notwithſtanding that the 
utmoſt of military skill, and the utmoſt of vigor and application, was made 
uſe of in the aſſailing of the place, yet it colt Alexander and all his army 
two months time before they could maſter it. The ſtop which this did 
put to his intended march into Z#g ypr, and two dangerous wounds which 
he received in the fiege, provoked his anger to that degree, that on his 
taking the place, he treated the commander, and all elſe that he found in 
it, with inexcuſable cruelty. For having flain ten thouſand of the men, 
he ſold all the reſt, with their wives and children, into flavery; and when 
Betis was brought to him, (whom they took alive in that aſſault wherein 
they carried the place) in tead of treating him in a manner ſuitable to his 
valour and fidelity, as a generous conqueror ought to have done, he or- 
dered his heels to be bored, and a cord to be drawn thorough them, and 
cauſed him thereby to be tied to the hinder part of a chariot, and drag- 
ged round the city till he died, bragging that herein he imitated his pro- 
genitor Achilles, who, as Homer hath it, thus dragged Hector round the 
walls of Troy. But that was a barbarous act in the example, and much 
more ſo in the 1mitation. For it was only Hector's dead carcaſs that Achil- 
tes dragg'd round Troy; but Alexander thus treated Betis while alive, and 
thus made him die in a cruel manner, for no other cauſe, but that he faith- 
fully and valiantly ſerved his maſter, in the poſt committed to his charge, 
which was deſerving of reward, even from an enemy, rather than of fo 
cruel a puniſhment; and Alexander would have acted accordingly, had 
he made the true principles of virtue and generoſity, rather than the ficti- 
ons of Homer, the rule of his actions. But that young conqueror having 
the Iliads of this poet in great admiration, always carried them with him, 
laid them under his pillow when he {lept, and read in them on all leiſure 
opportunities; and therefore finding Achilles to be the great hero of that 
poem, he thought every thing ſaid of him in it worthy of his imitation, 


and the readieſt way to make him an hero alſo; and the vanity of being 


thought ſuch, and the eager deſire which he had of making his name in like 
manner to be celebrated in after-ages, was the main impulſive cauſe of all his 
undertakings. But in reality, were all his actions duly eſtimated, he could 
deſerve no other character than that of the great cut-throat of the age in 
which he liv'd. Bur the folly of mankind, and the error of hiſtorians is 
ſuch, that they uſually make the actions of war, bloodſhed, and conqueſt, 
the ſubject of their higheſt encomiums, and thoſe their moſt celebrated 
heroes that moſt excel therein. In a righteous cauſe, and the juſt defence 
of a man's countrey, all actions of valour are indeed juſt reaſons of praiſe; 
but in all other caſes, victory and conqueſt are no more than murther and 
rapin, and everyone is to be deteſted as the greateſt enemy to mankind, 
that is moſt active herein. Thoſe are only true heroes, who molt benefit 
the world by promoting the peace, welfare, and good of mankind ; but 
ſuch as oppreſs it with the ſlaughter of men, the deſolation of countries. 
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the burning of cities, and the other calamities which attend war, are the 
ſcourges of God, the Attila sg of the age in which they live, and the grea- 
teſt plagues and calamities that can happen to it, and which are never ſent 
into the world but for the puniſhment of it; and therefore ought as ſuch 
to be prayed againſt, and deteſted by all mankind. To make theſe the 
ſubject of praiſe and panegyric, is to lay ill examples before princes, as if 
ſuch oppreſſions of mankind were the trueſt ways to honour and glory. 
And we knew a late prince, who having broke through treaties, leagues 
and oaths, to rob his neighbours of their territories, gave no other reaſon 
for the war, but that it was for his glory. And it 1s too plain, that the 
like vain and falſe notions of gaining glory this way, is that grand im- 
pulſe upon the minds of princes, which moves them to moſt of thoſe de- 
ſtructive wars upon each other, whereby the peace of the world is ſo of- 
ten diſturb'd, and ſuch great miſchiefs and calamities brought upon man- 
kind. 

As ſoon as Alexander had finiſhed the fiege of Gaza, and ſettled a gar- 
riſon there, he © marched directly for Egyt, and on the ſeventh day af- 
ter arrived at Peluſium, where he was met by great numbers of the Eg yp- 
titans, who thither flocked to him, to own him for their ſovereign, and 
make their ſubmiſſion to him. For their hatred to the Perſiaus was 
ſuch, that they were glad of any new comer that would deliver them from 
that inſolence and indignity, with which they treated them and their reli- 
gion. For how bad ſoever any religion may be (and a worſe than that of 
the Egyptians could ſcarce any where be contrived) yet as long as it is their 
national religion, no nation will bear aftront and indignity to be offered 
to it, and nothing uſually provokes a people more than ſuch a treatment. 
Ochus had lain their god Apis in a manner of indignity, the moſt affront- 
ing that could be offered to them or their religion; and the Per/zans, 
whom he left to govern the countrey, carried on the humour of treating 
them in the ſame manner, which raiſed their indignation againſt them to 
ſo great an height, that when Amyntas came thither a little before but with 
an handful of men, they were all ready to have joined with him, for the 
driving of the Per/ians out of the countrey. This Amynzas having revol- 
ted from Alexander to Darius, was one of the commanders of the mer- 
cenary Greeks at the battel of Ius, from whence having brought off four 
thouſand of his men, he got to Tr:poly in Hria, and having ſeiſed as ma- 
ny of the ſhips which he found there as would ſerve his purpoſe, he bur- 
ned the reſt, and failed thence firſt ro Cyprus, and then to Peluſium in 
Egypt, and ſeiſed that place. For coming thither under pretence of 2 
commiſſion from Darius to be governor of Eg yt, in the room of Saba- 
ces the former governor, who was ſlain at Ius, he by this means got quiet 
admiſſion thither; but as ſoon as he had made himſelf maſter of that ſtron 
fortreſs, he declared his intentions of ſeiſing Egypt for himſelf, and dri- 
ving the Perſians thence; and great numbers of the Zg yprians, out of 
hatred to the Perſians, readily joined with him for this purpoſe; where- 
on he marched directly for Memphis, the capital of that kingdom; and in 
the firſt battel which he had with the Per ſians he got the victory, and ſhut 
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them up within the walls of that city. But after this ſucceſs, Amynt as per- 
mitting his ſoldiers to ſtraggle for the plundering of the countrey, the Per- 
ſiaus took the advantage of ſallying upon them while thus ſcattered, and 
cut them all oft to a man, and Amyntas with them. However this did 
not quell the averſion which the Zgyptians bore the Per ſiaus, but rather 
encreaſed it. So that when Alexander enter'd that countrey, he found 
the people univerſally diſpoſed to receive him with open arms; and there- 
fore he had no ſooner reached their borders, but multitudes of them came 
thither to him to welcome him into the countrey, and make their ſub- 
miſſion to him. For he coming thither with a victorious army, was there- 
by enabled to give them thorough protection, which they could not ſo 
well promiſe themſelves from Amyntas, and therefore on his approach, 
they immediately, without reſerve, all declared for him; whereon Maze. 
ue, who commanded at Memphis for Darius, ſecing it in vain to ſtruggle 
againſt ſuch a power, ſubmitted allo, and opening the gates of that City to 
the conqueror, yielded up all to him, whereby without any farther oppo- 
ſition he became forthwith maſter of the whole countrey. 

FROM Memphis he projected a journey to the temple of Jupiter Ham- 
mon, which was ſituated among the ſands and deſarts of Libha, at the di- 
{tance of two hundred miles from Zgypr. For * Ham the ſon of Neah, 
as he was the firſt planter of Zzyp# and Zzbya after the flood, ſo he be- 
came, in the idolatrous ages that after followed, the great god of thoſe 
countries; and there being an iſland of about five miles breadth of firm 
land among thoſe deſarts of ſand, they there built a temple to him. He 
was the ſame whom the Greeks called Jupiter, and the Eg yptians, Am- 
mon. And hence it is, that the city in Zg ypt which the ſcriptures call N 
Ammon, (that is, the city of Ham or Ammon) is by the Greeks called Dio/- 
polis, (that is, the city of Jupiter.) After-times did put the Egyptian 
name and the Greek name both together, and called him Jupiter Ham- 
mon. Alexander's journey to this temple was upon a deſign very fooliſh 
and vain-glorious, and according to the religion of thoſe times altogether 
as impious. For finding in Homer, and other fables of ancient times, that 
molt of their heroes were deſcribed as ſons of ſome god or other; and 
aiming to be celebrated an hero as well as they, he would be thought the 


ſon of a god alſo, and having choſen Jupiter Hammon io be his father in 


this farce, he | ſent meſſengers before to corrupt the prieſts, to cauſe him 
to be declared the ſon of that god by their oracle, when he ſhould come 
to conſult it, and then followed after to receive the honour of that decla- 
ration. 

IN his way thither * obſerving a place over-againſt the iſland of Pharus 
on the ſea coaſt, which he thought a very convenient place for a new city, 
he there built Alexandria, which thenceforth became the capital of that 
kingdom. For it having a very convenient port, and the Mediterranean 
before it, and the Nile and the red-ſea behind it, by virtue of theſe ad- 
vantages it drew to it the trade both of the eaſt and the welt, and thereby 
ſoon grew up to be one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of the world. But 
trade having taken another current in theſe latter ages, on the finding out 
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of a way to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it is now degenerated into a 
poor village, by the Turks called Scanderia, remarkable for nothing elſe, 
but that it {till ſhews ſome of the ruins of what it anciently was. Alexan- 
der in the building of this city made uſe ” of Denocrates for his architect, 
whoſe name had been made famous in that art by his rebuilding the tem- 
ple of Diana at Epheſus, which had been burnt by Eroſtratus; and ha- 
ving by his advice drawn a plan of the city, and ſet out its walls, gates, 
and ſtreets, he left him to perfect the work according to it, and went 
on in his journey to the temple of Jupiter Hammon. It was from thence 
at the diſtance of ſixteen hundred furlongs, (that is, two hundred of 
our miles) and moſt of the way was through ſandy deſarts, in which he 
did run two great hazards, the firſt of being over-whelmed by the ſands, 
and the other of periſhing for want of water. By the former Camby/es 
$olt an army of fifty thouſand men in theſe deſarts, (as hath been above 
related) and by the latter he had like to have been loſt himſelf, and all 
with him, but that they were miraculouſly relieved by a ſhower of rain, 
when they were juſt ready to faint to death for want of it. And indeed 
all his other undercakings were of a piece with this, they being all a ſe- 
rics of bold, raſh, and dangerous actions, in which he muſt have periſh- 
ed an hundred times over, had not providence in as miraculous a man- 
ner as now preſerved him through all of them for the bringing to paſs of 
thoſe events which he was deſigned for. Having on his coming to the 
temple there paid his devotions, and received from the oracle the decla- 
ration of his being Jupiter's ſon, which he went thither for, he returned 
in great triumph with that title, and thenceforth in all his letters, orders 
and decrees, {tiled himſelf King Alexander Son of Jupiter Hammon, giving 
it out, that this god begot him on O/ympras his mother in the ſhape of a 
ſerpent. But while he prided himſelt in the honour which he vainly aſ- 
ſumed hereon, every body elſe deſpiſed him for the folly of it; however 
he perſiſted in it, did many acts of violence and cruelty to make it paſs 
upon others, and ſuffered it to grow upon him with his proſperity ſo far, 
as at length to affect the being thought a god himſelf, till in the concluſi- 
on, when providence had no more for him to do, his death ſhewed him 
to be a mortal like other men. 

I's his return he came again to Alexandria, and took care to people 
his new city with colonies drawn thither from many other places, among 
which were many of the 7ews, to whom he gave * great privileges, not 
only allowing them the uſe of their own laws and religion, but alſo admit- 
ting them equally into the ſame franchiſes and liberties with the Macedo- 
uiaus themſelves, whom he planted there, and then departing from thence 
he returned to Memphis, and wintered in that place. 

Ir is remarked by Varro, that at the time that Alexander built Alexan- 
aria in Egypt, the uſe of the papyrus for writing on was firſt found out 
in that countrey. The papyrus * in its proper ſignification is a fort of 
great bulruſh growing in the marſhes of Zg yp7 near the Nile. It runs up 
in a triangular ſtalk to the height of about fifteen foot, and is uſually a foot 
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and half in circumference, and ſometimes more. When the outer skin is 
taken off, there are next ſeveral films or inner skins one within another, 
and naturally partable from each other. Theſe when ſeparated and flaked 
from the ſtalk, made the paper which the ancients uſed, and which, from 


the name of the tree that bore it, they called alſo papyrus. The manner 
how it was fitted for uſe may be ſeen in the xi“ and xii® chapters of the 


thirteenth book of Pliny's natural hiſtory, and the book entitled, De Pa- 
pyro, which Guilaudiuus hath written by way of comment upon them. 
But the cleareſt and beſt account hereof is given us by Salmaſius, in his 
comment on the life of Firmus in Vopiſcus, who was one of the writers 
of the Hiſtoria Auguſta. From this papyrus it is, that * what we now 
make uſe of to write upon hath alſo the name of paper, though of quite 
another nature from the ancient papyrus of the Egyptians. Many other 
devices were made ule of in former times to find fit materials to write 
upon. Pliny tells us, that the ancienteſt way of writing was upon the 
leaves of the palm-tree. Afterwards they made uſe * of the inner bark of 
a tree for this purpoſe; which inner bark being in Latin called liber, and 
in Greek S; from hence a book hath ever ſince in the Latin language 
being called liber, and in the Greek SiS, becauſe their books anciently 
conſiſted of leaves made of ſuch inner barks. And the Chineſe ſtill make 
uſe of {uch inner barks or rinds of trees to write upon, as ſome of their 
books brought into Europe plainly ſhew. Another way made uſe of among 
the Greeks and Romans, and which was as ancient as Homer, (for he makes 
mention of 1t in his poems) was to write * on tables of wood covered over 
with wax. On theſe they wrote with a bodkin or /ty/e of iron, with which 
they engraved their letters on the wax, and hence it is, that the different ways 
of mens writings or compoſitions are called different /y/es. This way was 
moſtly made uſe of in the writing of letters or epiſtles; hence ſuch epiſtles 
are in Latin called tabellæ, and the carriers of them tabellarii. When 
their epiſtles were thus written, they tied the tables together with a thread 
or ſtring, ſetting their ſeal upon the knot, and ſo ſent them to the party 
to whom they were directed, who cutting the ſtring opened and read 
them. But on the invention of the Egyptian papyrus for this uſe, all the 
other ways of writing were ſoon ſuperſeded, no material till then invent- 
ed being more convenient to write upon than this. And therefore when 
* Pfolemy Philadelphus King of Eg ypt ſet up to make a great library, and 
to gather all ſorts of books into it, he cauſed them to be all copied out 
on this ſort of paper. And it was exported alſo for the uſe of other coun- 
tries, till Eumenes King of Pergamus endeavouring to erect a library at 
Pergamus, which ſhould outdo that at Alexandria, occaſioned a prohibition 
to be put upon the exportation of that commodity. For the * Prolemy 
that then reigned in Egypt, not liking that his library ſhould be outdone 
by any other, to put a ſtop to Eumenes's emulation in this particular, for- 
bad the carrying any more papyr out of Egypt, thinking that without it 
he could no farther multiply his books. This put Zumenes upon the in- 
vention of making books of parchment, and on them he thencetorth co 
pied out ſuch of the works of learned men, as he afterwards put into his 
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library, and hence * it is that parchment is called per gamena in Latin, that is, 
from the city Pergamus in leſſer Aſia, where it was firſt uſed for this pur- 
poſe among the Greets. For that Zumenes, on this occaſion, firſt invented the 
making of parchment; cannot be true; for in” 1/azah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and other parts of the holy ſcriptures, many ages before the time of Eumenes, 
we find mention made of rolls of writing ; and who can doubt but that theſe 
rolls were of parchment? And it muſt be acknowledged that the authentic 
copy of the law, which Hzkiab found in the temple, and ſent to King 
7o/rah, was of this material, none other uſed for writing, excepting parch- 
ment only, being of ſo durable a nature as to laſt from Maſes's time till 
then, (which was eight hundred and thirty years.) And it is faid by © Dio- 
dorus Siculus, that the Perſians of old wrote all their records on skins. 
And Herodotus tells us of ſheeps skins and goats skins, made uſe of in 
writing by the ancient Jonzans, many hundreds of years before Eumenes's 
time. And can any one think that theſe skins were not dreſſed, and pre- 
pared for this uſe, in the ſame manner as parchments were in the after- 
times, tho' perchance not ſo artificially? It's poſſible Eumenes might have 
found out a better way of dreſſing them for this uſe at Pergamus, and per- 
chance it thenceforth became the chief trade of the place to make them; 
and either of theſe is reaſon enough from Pergamus to call them perga- 
mens. Theſe are found ſo uſeful for records and books, by reaſon of 
their durableneſs, that moſt of the ancient manuſcripts we now have are 
written in them. But from the time that the noble art of printing hath 
been invented, the paper which is made of the paſte of linen rags, is that 
which hath been generally made uſe of both in writing and printing, as 
being the molt convenient for both, and the uſe of parchment hath been 
moltly appropriated to records, regiſters, and inſtruments of law, for 
which, by reaſon of its durableneſs, it is moſt fit. The invention of ma- 
king this fort of paper, Mr. Ray puts very late. For he tells us, * in his 
Herbal, that it was not known in Germany till the year of our Lord 1470 
that then two men, named Anthony and Michael, brought this art firſt to 
Baſil, out of Gallicia in Spain, and that from thence it was learnt and 
brought into uſe by the reſt of the Germans. But there muſt be a mi- 
ſtake 1n this, there being both printed books, as well as manuſcripts, of 
this fort of paper, which are certainly ancienter than the year 1470. There 
is extant a book called Catholicon, written by Jacobus de Fanua, a monk, 
printed on paper at Meutæ in Germany, anno 1460; and therefore the Ger- 
maus muſt have had the uſe of this ſort of paper long before the time that 
Mr. Ray faith. And there are manuſcripts written on this ſort of paper 
that are much ancienter, as may be eſpecially evidenced in ſeveral regiſtries 
within this realm, where the dates of the inſtruments, or acts regiſtred, 
prove the time. There is in the biſhop's regiſtry, at Norwich, a regiſter- 
book of wills, all made of paper, wherein regiſtrations are made which 
bear date ſo high up as the year of our Lord 1370, juſt an hundred years 
before the time that Mr. Ray faith the uſe of it begun in Germany. And 
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| have ſeen a regiſtration of ſome acts of John Cranden, prior of Ely, 
made upon paper, which bears date in the fourteenth year of King Ed- 
ward II. that is, Anno Domini 1320, This invention ſeems to have been 
brought out of the Eaſt. For moſt of the old manuſcripts in Arabic, and 
the other oriental languages which we have from thence, are written on 
this ſort of paper, and ſome of them are certainly much ancienter, than 
any of the times here mentioned about this matter. But we often find 
them written on paper made of the paſte of ſilk, as well as of linen. It's 
molt likely the Saracens of Spazn firit brought it out of the Eaſt into that 
countrey, of which Gallicia being a province, it might from thence, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ray, have been firſt brought into Germany; but it mult 
have been much earlier than the time that he ſays. 

PTOLEMY the aſtronomer, being an Egyptian, and a native of 
Alexandria, begins the reign of Alexander over the Eaſt, from the build- 


ing of this city, and here ends the reign of Darius and the Perſian em- 
pire ; and therefore I will here alſo end this book. 
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4s. 231, ERRRAGRRRTL XANDER, while he wintered at Memphis, ſet- 
Alexan- Þ = ESR tied the affairs of Zgypr. The military command he 
oY entruſted only with his Macedonians, dividing the 
countrey into ſeveral diſtricts, under each of which he 
placed lieutenants independent of each- other, not 
thinking it fate to commit the whole military power of 
= that large and populous countrey into one man's hands. 

But the oil government he placed wholly in Doloaſpes an Egyptian. 
For his intentions being, that the countrey ſhould {till be governed by 
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its own laws and ulages, he thought a native, who was beſt acquainted 
with them, the properelt for this charge. And that the finiſhing of his 
new city Alexandria (ſo called from his name) might be carried on with 
the more expedition and ſuccels, he appointed Cleomenes to be his ſupcr- 
viſor in that work, who continued many years in this charge; and hence 
it is, that in 7#fzz he is faid to be the founder of that city. He was 
of Naucratis, a Grecian city in Egypt, there built by a colony * of the 
Mileſiaus in times long before paſt. Alexander did alto ſet him over the 
tribute of Arabia, but being a very wicked man, he abuſed both theſe 
truſts-to the great oppreſlion of all that werg under him, till at length he 
reccived the juſt reward of all his evil deeds in an ignominious death. 
For Ptolemy, after he had poſſeſſed himſelf of Eg yp, finding him plot- 
ting againſt him for the intereſt of Perdiccac, cauſed him to be executed 
for it. There 1s extant a letter of Alexander's to him of a very odd nature. 
For therein commanding him, on the death of FHephe/7;o;,, to build two 
temples to that favourite, one in Alexandria, and the other in the iſland 
of Pharus adjoining, to excite his diligence herein, he promiſerth him 
{uch a pardon, as the pope often gives to his deluded vyotaries, that is, * of 
all his evil deeds, paſt, preſent, and to come. But this did not fave him 
from the juſt vengeance, which providence at length by the hand of Pro/le- 
my brought upon him for all his wicked and unjuſt actions. 

WEN Alexander had thus diſpoſed of all matters in Zgyp7, the fpring 
drawing on, he haitened towards the eaſt to find out Darius. In * the 
way on his returning to Paleſtine, he had an account from thence which 
very much diſpleaſed him. On his going from that countrey into Egypt, 
he had made Ardromachus, a ſpecial favourite of his, governor of Hela 
and Paleſtine ; on whoſe coming to Samara to ſettle ſome matters there, 
the Samaritans mutinied againſt him, and riſing in a tumult, ſet fire to 
the houſe in which he was, and burnt him to death. This it is ſuppoſed 
they did out of a rage and diſcontent, that thoſe privileges ſhould be de- 
nied them which were granted to their enemies the Jews; whereas by 
their ſervices to Alexander, eſpecially at the ſiege of Tyre, they thought 
they had merited much more from him than the other, who had then de- 
nied him their aſſiſtance. Alexander being exceedingly exaſperated here- 
by againſt that people, as the fact ſufhciently deſerved, cauſed all that had 
acted any part in this murther to be put to death, and drove all the reſt out 
of the city of Samarza, planting there inſtead of them a colony of his Ma- 
cedonians, and giving their other territories to the Jews. Thoſe that fur- 
vived this calamity, retired to Shechem under mount Ger:zim; and from 
this time that place became the head ſeat of this people, and the metropolis 
of the Samaritan ſet, and fo continues even to this day. And whereas 
eight thouſand Samaritans had joined him at Tyre, and followed his camp 
ever ſince, that they might not on their return revive this mutinous tem- 
per of their countrey-men, to the creating of new diſturbances, * he ſent 
them into Thebais, the remoteſt province of Eg ypr, and ſettled them on 
fuch lands, as he there cauſed to be divided unto them. 


bd Arrian & Q. Curtius. ibid. Ariſtotelis Ozconom. lib. 2. < Juſtin, lib. 13. c. 4. 

d Arrian, lid. 3. e Strabo, lib. 17. p. 801. Stephanus & Suidas in NaN. 
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On Alexander's return into Phænicia, he ſtaid ſome time at Tyre, that 
he might there ſettle the affairs of thoſe countries, which he was to leave 
behind him, before he did ſet forward to acquire more. And when he 
had there ordered all matters as he thought fit, he marched with his whole 
army to Thap/acus, and having there paſſed the Euphrates, directed his 
courſe towards the Tigris in queſt of the enemy. Darius, in the interim, 
having ſolicited Alexander for peace three ſeveral times, and finding by his 
anſwers that none was to be expected from him, but on the terms of yield- 
ing to him the whole empire, applyed himſelf to provide for another bat- 
tel; in order whereto he got together at Baby/on a numerous army, it be- 
ing © by one half bigger, than that with which he fought at 1/ies, and 
from thence took the field with it, and marched towards Niuiveh; thither 
Alexander followed after him, and having paſled the T zgrzs, got up wich 
him at a ſmall village called Gaugamela, where it came to a deciſive battel 
between them, in which Alexander with fifty thouſand men (for that was 
the utmoſt of his number at that battel) vanquiſhed the vaſt army of the 
Perſians, which was above twenty times as big; and this in an open plain 
countrey, without having the advantage of ſtreiglus to ſecure his flanks, 
as in the battel of 1/us, and hereby the fate of the Per/zan empire was de- 
termined. For none after this could to any purpoſe make head againſt 
him, but all were forced to ſubmit to the conqueror, and he thenceforth 
became abſolute lord of that empire, in the utmoſt extent in which it was 
ever poſſeſſed by any of the Peſian Kings. And hereby was fully accom- 
pliſhed all that which in the prophecies * of Daniel was foretold concerning 
him. This battel happened in the month of Ocfober, much about the ſame 

time of the year in which was fought the battel of us two years before, 
and the place where it was fought was Gaugamela in Aſſyria, but that be- 
ing a ſmall village, and of no note, they would not denominate ſo famous 
2 battel from ſo contemptible a place, but called it the battel of Arbela, 
becauſe that was the next town of any note, tho' it were at the diſtance 
of above twelve miles from the field where the blow was ſtruck. 

DARIUS, after this defeat, fled into Media, intending from thence, 
and the reſt of the northern provinces of his empire, to draw together 
other forces for the farther tryal of his fortune in another battel. Alexan- 
der purſued him as far as Arbela; but before his arrival thither, he was, 
by the quickneſs of his flight, got out of his reach. However, he there 
took his treaſure, and his royal equipage and furniture, which was of vaſt 

value, and then returned to his camp; where having allowed his arm 

|. ſuch time of reſt as was neceſlary for their refreſhment, after the fatigue 
| of the battel, he marched towards Babylon. Magæus was governor of 
that city, and the province belonging to it, and had been one of Darins's 
generals in the late battel; where after the defeat, having gathered toge- 
ther as many of the ſcattered forces of the Per ſiaus as he could, he re- 
treated with them to that place. But on Alexander's approach with his 
victorious army, he had not the courage to ſtand out againſt him, but go- 
ing forth to meet him, ſurrendered himſelf and all under his charge to 


2 
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him; and Bagashauer, the governor of the caſtle, where the greateſt part 
of Darixs's treafure was kept, did the ſame; and both ated herein, as if 
they were at ſtri fe which of them ſhould be moſt forward to caſt off their 
old maſter, and receive the new. After thirty days tarrying in that city, 
he continued Magæus, for the reward of his treachery, in the govern- 
ment of the province, but placing a Macedonian in the command of the 
caſtle, he took Bagaphanes along with him, and marched to Sz/a, and 
from thence after the taking of that city, to Per/epo/zs, the capital of the 
empire, carrying victory with him over all the provinces and places in the 
way. Arriving at Per/epo/:s about the middle of December, he gave the 
city to be ſack d by his army, reſerving only the caſtle and palace to him- 
felf. Hence followed a vaſt ſlaughter upon the inhabitants, and all other 
barbarities, which in this caſe uſe to be acted by ſoldiers let looſe to their 
rage and licentiouſneſs. This city being the metropolis of the Per/ian em- 
pire, and that which of all others bore the greateſt enmity to Greece, he 
did this (he ſaid) to execute the revenge of Greece upon it. After the 
cruelty of this execution was over, leaving Parmenio and Craterus in the 
place, with the greateſt part of his forces, he made a range with the reſt 
over the neighbouring countries, and having reduced them all to a ſubmiſ- 
tion to him, returned again to Pes ſepolis after thirty days, and there took 
up his winter quarters. 

WuiLeg Alexander lay at this place” he gave himſelf much to feaſting 4, 336. 
and drinking, for joy of his victories, and the great conqueſts he had made, Alexan- 
In one of his feaſts, wherein he entertained his chief commanders, he in-— 
vited alſo their miſſes to accompany them, one of which was Thais a fa- 
mous Athenian courtezan, and then miſs to Prolemy, who was afterwards 
King of Egypt. This woman, in the heat of their carouſals, propoſed to 
Alexanger the burning down the city and palace of Perſepolis, for the re- 
venging of Greece upon the Per/zans, eſpecially for the burning of Athens 
by Xerxes. The whole company being drunk, the propoſal was received 
with a general applauſe, and Alexander himſelf, in the heat of his wine run- 
ning into the ſame humour, immediately took a torch, and all the reſt of 
the company doing the ſame, they all went thus armed, with him at their 
head, and ſetting fire to the city and palace, burnt both to the ground ; 
which Alex under, when he came again to his ſenſes, exccedingly repented 
of, but then it was too late to help it. Thus, at the motion of a drunken 
ſtrumpet, was deſtroyed by this drunken King, one of the fineſt palaces in 
the world. That this of Per/epolis was ſuch, the ruins of it ſufhciently 
thew, which are {till remaining even to this day, at a place called CHehel- 
Minar, near Shiras in Perſia. The name ſignifieth in the Per ſian lan- 
guage forty pillars, and the place is ſo called, becauſe ſuch a number of 
pillars, as well as other ſtately ruins of this palace, are there ſtill remaining 
even to this day. 

Id the interim Darius being fled to Ecbatana in Media, there gather- 
ed together as many of his broken forces as fled that way, and endeavour- 
ed all he could to raiſe others to add to them, for the making up of ano- 
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ther army. But Alexander having by the beginning of the ſpring ſettled 

all his affairs in Per/ia; made after him into Media. Of this Darius ha- 

ving received intelligence left Ecbatana, with intentions to march into 

Bactria, there to ſtrengthen and augment his army with new recruits. But 

he had not gone far, ere he altered his purpoſe. For fearing leſt Alex- 

ander ſhould overtake him before he could reach Bactria, he ſtopp'd his 
march, and reſolved to ſtand the brunt of another battel with the forces 
then about him, which amounted to about forty thouſand men horſe and 
foot. But while he was preparing for it, Beſſus, governor of Batra, 
and Nabarzanes,} another Perſian nobleman, confederated with him in 
the treaſon, ſeized the poor unfortunate prince, and making him their pri- 
ſoner put him in chains, and then ſhutting him up in a cloſe cart, fled with 
him toward Bactria, purpoſing, if Alexa nder purſued after them, to pur- 
chaſe their peace with him, by delivering him alive into his hands; but if 
he did not purſue after them, then their intentions were to kill him, and 
ſeize his kingdom, and renew the war. Alexander, on his coming to Ec- 
batana, found Darius was gone from thence about eight days before ; 
however, he purſued hard after him for eleven days together, till he came 
to Rages, a city of Media often mentioned in Tobit, and which was the 
place where Nabuchodonoſor King of Afyria is ſaid, in the book of Ju- 
dith, to have {lain Arphaxad King of Media. Here finding that it was in 
vain to purſue after Darius any farther, he ſtaid in this place ſome days 
for the refreſhing of his army, and for the ſettling of the affairs of Media. Of 
which having made Oxidates, a noble Perſian, governor, he marched in- 
to Parthia; where having received intelligence of Darius's caſe, and what 
danger he was in from thoſe traitors who had made him their priſoner, he 
put himſelf again upon the purſuit after him, with part of his army, lea- 
ving the reſt under the command of Craterus to follow after him. And 
after ſeveral days hard march, he at laſt came up with the traitors. Where- 
on they would have perſuded Darius to mount on horſe-back for his 
more ſpeedy flight with them; but he refuſing thus to do, they gave him 
ſeveral mortal wounds, and left him a dying in his cart. Philiſtratus, one 
| of Alexander's ſoldiers, found him in this condition, but he expired before 
1 Alexander himſelf came up to him. When he ſaw his corps he could not 
forbear ſhedding of tears at ſo melancholy a ſpectacle; and having caſt 
his cloke over it, he commanded it to be wrapp'd up therein, and carꝝ ed 
to $:/igambis at S uſa, (where he had left her with the other captive dies to 
be buried by her with a royal funeral, in the burying place of the Kings of 
Perſia, and allowed the expences neceſſary for it. And this was the end 
of this great King, and alſo of the empire over which he reigned, after it 
had laſted from the firſt of Cyrus two hundred and nine years. After this 
fact, Nabarzanes fled into Hyrcania, and Beſſus into Bactria; and there 
he declared himſelf King by the name of Artaxerxes. 

ALEXANDER * was not ſtayed by the death of Darius from ſtill 
purſuing after the traitor Beſſus, but finding at length that he was gotten 
00 far before him to be overtaken, he returned again into Parthia; 
and there having regulated his affairs in the army, as well as in the pro- 
vince, he marched into Hyrcanza, and received that countrey under his 
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ſubjection. After that he ſubdued the Mardans, Arians, Drangians, Ara- 
cauſians, and ſeveral other nations; over which he flew with victory ſwif⸗ 
ter than others can travel, often with his horſe purſuing his enemies up- 
on the ſpur whole days and nights, and ſometimes making long marches 
for ſeveral days one after the other, as once he did in purſuit of Darius of 
near forty miles a day for eleven days together. So that by the ſpeed of 
his marches he came upon his enemy before they were aware of him, and 
conquered them before they could be in a poſture to reſiſt him. Which 
exactly agreeth with the deſcription given of him in the prophecies of Da- 
niet ſome ages before, he being in them ſet forth under the ſimilitude of 
a panther or leopard with four wings: For he was impetuous and fierce 
in his warlike expeditions, as a panther after his prey, and came on upon 
his enemies with that ſpeed, as it he flew with a double pair of wings. 
And to this purpoſe he is in another place of thoſe prophecies compared 
to an ” he-goat coming from the welt with that ſwiftneſs upon the King 
of Media and Per/za, that he ſeemed as if his feet did not touch the ground. 
And his actions, as well in this compariſon as in the former, fully verified 
the prophecy. 

WariLs Alexander was among the Drangians, * diſcovery was made 
of a conſpiracy formed againſt his life, of which Philotas the ſon of Par- 
menio, one of the chief commanders in his army, and principal confidents, 
being found to be the head, was put to death for it with all his accompli- 
ces. And whether Alexander thought Parmenio to have been in the plot 
alſo, or feared his revenge for the death of his ſon, he ſent to Echatana, 
where he had left him with part of his forces to guard his treaſure which 
he had there laid up, and cauſed him to be put to death alſo; which 
brought great envy upon him, this old commander having been his 
chief aſſiſtant in conducting his armies to molt of thoſe victories which he 
had hitherto obtamed. After this Alexander, notwithitanding the api oach 
of winter, marched {till forward to the north, and ſubdued all in his way, 
carrying on his conqueſts as far as mount Caucaſus, where having built a 
city, which from his name he called allo Alexandria, as he had ſeveral 
others, he there terminated the actions of this year. 


EaRLy the next ſpring ” he made after Beſſur, and having driven him 4, 32g. 
out of Bactria, and ſettled that province under his obedience, he followed 4l-xan- 


him into S9gdiana, the countrey now called Coware/mia, where he was © 


retired. This province being ſeparated from Bactria by the river Oxns, 
which was large and deep, Beſſus's chief confidence was in the unpaflable- 
neſs of it. For having taken away or deſtroyed all the thipping and boats 
that were to be found on it, he thought AZexander could not poilibly get 
over it to purſue him any farther. But no difficulty being unſurmounta- 
ble to that conqueror, he found means by ſtuff'd skins, and ſuch other 
devices, to get his army all over; whereon Beſſus's followers deſpairing 
of his caſe, ſeiſed his perſon, and delivered him bound to Alexander, who 
gave him into the hand of Oxatres the brother of Darius, to be puniſh- 
ed by him as he ſhould think fit, for the treaſon he had been guilty of in 
murthering his King For after the death of Darius this Oxatres ſur— 
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rendred himſelf td Alexander, who very kindly received him, and admit- 
ted him into the number of his friends, and treated him with favour as 
long as he lived. And Oxatres having thus gotten the traitor into his 
hands, made him die ſuch a death as his treaſon deſerved. 

SOGDIANA breeding a great number of horſes, * Alexander came 

thither very opportunely for the remounting of his cavalry. For by the 
quick and fatiguing marches which he had made, he had either Kkill'd or 
{poiled moſt of the horſes of his army. But notwithſtanding, he had not 
ſuch quick ſucceſs in his conqueſts here, as in other provinces. For he 
had not now to do with the effeminate Per/zans and Babylonians, but with 
the Sogdians, Dahans, and Maſſagers, valiant and hardy people, who were 
not but with great difficulty to be ſubdued. And therefore this province 
found him a full year's work, before he could bring it into thorough ſub- 
jection to him. It lay upon the eaſtern fide of the Caſpian ſea, between 
the river Oxxs on the ſouth, and the river Orxantes on the north; the 
laſt of theſe Quintus Curtius and Arrian call Tanais very erroneouſly. For 
the river Tanatis is much more to the weſt, and diſchargeth it ſelf not into 
the Caſpian but into the Euxin ſea, and is the fame which we now call the 
Don. Pliny * takes notice of this miſtake, and tells us, it proceeded from 
Alexander's ſoldiers calling it fo, and that in his time it was called ys. 
The capital of this province was Maracanda, a great city of near ten miles 
in compaſs, and is the ſame, which being now called Samarcaud, is the 
chief city of the Usbeck Tartars. While Alexander lay there with his ar- 
my, towards the beginning of winter, * he baſely in a drunken fury mur- 
thered Clitus, one of the beſt of his friends; which afterwards he con- 
demned himfelf for, as much as every body elſe; for it was a very vile 
action, and the greateſt blot of his life. After he had thoroughly ſubdued 
the Sogdiaus, and reduced ſuch of the Bactriaus as had revolted from him, 
he took up his winter quarters in Nautaca, and there gave his army reſt 
and refreſhment for three months. 

Wu he lay there, being wholly at eaſe from the fatigues of war, 
* he fell in love with Roxana, the daughter of Oxyathres a noble Per ſiau, 
who was among the captive ladies in his camp, and took her to wife. She 
was the moſt beautiful woman of her time, and alſo one of the moſt wick- 
cd, as afterwards by her actions, eſpecially in the murther of Darins's 
daughters, ſhe ſuthciently made appear. That Alexander's marrying this 
lady might be made no objection againſt him among his Macedonians, he 
encouraged as many of their leaders and prime men as he found enclined 
that way to do the ſame, and take them wives in like manner from among 
the Per/zan ladies. So that moſt of the time that he ſpent in theſe quar- 
ters, was taken up in making ſuch marriages, and in nuptial feaſtings up- 
on them. 

Bur while theſe things were a doing in the camp, Alexander's head 
was buſy in projecting an expedition into Iudia; his main incentive to this 
dangerous and unprofitable enterprize, was all an exceſs of vanity and fol- 
ly. He had read in the old Grecian fables, that Bacchus and Hercules, 
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two of Jupiter's ſons, had made this expedition into Iudia, and he would 
fain in emulation of them do the ſame. For having been declared Jupi- 
rer's fon as well as they, he would not be thought to come behind them in 
any thing, and he had flatterers enough about him to blow him up into 
this conceit. And about this time it was that he began to require divine 
honours to be paid to him, and commanded, that all that were admitted 
to make addreſſes unto him, ſhould adore him as formerly they had the 
Perſian Kings. All his old friends miſliked this conduct in him, and 
none more than Calliſtheues the philoſopher. He * was a kinſman of Ai. 
ſtotle, Alexander's maſter, and had been ſent by him to attend this young 
conqueror on his firſt entering on the Perſian war, and had accompanied 
him through all his expeditions ever ſince, and being a very wiſe and grave 
man, was thought the propereſt perſon to adviſe and direct him again{t 
thoſe exceſſes, which the heat of his youth might carry him into. And 
this being the whole end for which he was ſent to attend him, he could 
not but expreſs his diſlike of this folly. But Alexander not being able to 
bear the freedom with which he expreſſed himſelf in this matter, cauſed 
him to be put to death for it; which, next the death of Clitus, is that 
which of all his other actions bore hardeſt upon his reputation ; and in- 
deed, if duly eſtimated, it was by much the worſt of the two: For he 
was in the heat of wine, and allo highly provoked by ſawcy and abuſive 
language, when he flew Clitus; but Callithenes he did put to death de- 
liberately and deſignedly, and for no other reaſon, but that he expreſſed 
his diſlike of thoſe follies, which he was ſent on purpoſe by his inſtru- 
ctions and advice to correct in him. 

Bur before he went on this Indian expedition, he very provident- 
ly took care to ſecure all in quiet behind him, and therefore while he lay 
in thoſe quarters at Nautaca, he removed ſeveral of the governors of pro- 
vinces who had oppreſſed their provincials, and remedied all the grie- 
vances they had been guilty of towards them, that none might have any 
juſt cauſe in his abſence to create diſturbances, or make any riſings againſt 
him or his authority, in any parts of the empire. And the better to pro- 
vide againſt all ſuch, as well as for the more ſucceſsful carrying on of the 
new war which he was going to enter upon, he cauſed thirty thouſand 
young men, of the ſons of the principal men of the conquered countries, 
to be liſted for the augmenting of his army, that having them with him in 
this expedition, they might be hoſtages with him for the good behaviour 
of their relations, as well as uſeful to him in the war. ; 

Ox his marching into India, his army, with theſe augmentations, con- 
liſted of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, Greciaus and Perſiaus, be- 
tides fifteen thouſand which he left with Amyntas in Bactria, to keep thoſe 
parts in quiet. Many nations on this ſide the river Iadus were then rec- 
koned to be of India, and in ſubduing of thoſe was this whole year em- 
ployed. Some of them he conquered by force, and ſome he received 
by ſubmiſſion. But none pleaſed him more than thoſe that welcomed him 
as the third ſon of Jupiter that had come among them, meaning Bacchus 
and Hercules for the other two; ſo far was he intoxicated with the vain 
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conceit of being thought the ſon of that imaginary god. Among thoſe whom 
he ſubdued by force were the Aſacans. But Cleophis, the Queen of that 
nation, being a very beautiful Woman, redeemed her kingdom by proſti- 
tuting her body to his luſt, whereby ſhe incurred that infamy and con- 
tempt among the Iudiaus, that they afterwards called her by no other 
name than that of the raya? whore. By this concubinage ſhe had a ſon, 
whom from the name of his father ſhe called Alexander, who afterwards 
reigned in thoſe parts; and if Paulus Venetus may be believed, there were 


in a certain province of India, which he calls Balaſcia, Kings of his race 
reigning there even to his time. 


EarLy the next ſpring ' he paſſed the river Iudus, over a bridge of 
boats there prepared for him, and from thence marched forward to the 
river Hydaſpes. Between theſe two rivers lay the kingdom of Taxiles, 
who ſubmitted to him. But beyond the Hydaſpes lay the kingdom of Po- 
rus, a prince of great valour and power, who was there ready with a great 
army to impede his farther progreſs. This, on Alexander”s paſling that ri- 
ver, produced a fierce battel between them, wherein, after a fight of eight 
hours, Porus's army was vanquiſhed with a great {laughter, and he him- 
ſelf was taken priſoner ; but the magnanimity and generoſity of his carri- 
age under his misfortune ſo took with Alexander, that he again reſtored 
to him his kingdom, and alſo augmented it. For after his having paſſed 
the river Ace/anzs, which terminated Porus's kingdom on the eaſt, and ta- 
ken all the territory that lay between that and the river Hydraotes, he 
added this alſo to Porus's dominions. After this paſſing the Hydraotes, he 
marched to the Hypha/is, and would gladly have paſſed that river alſo, and 
gone on the Ganges. But his ſoldiers being weary of following him any 
farther in theſe expeditions of knight-errantry, forced him there to put an 
end to his farther progreſs. And therefore, having on the banks of that 
river erected twelve large altars for a memorial of his having been there, 
he marched back again to the Hydaſpes, where having at the place where 
he vanquiſhed Porus built a city, which he called Nicæa, in memor 
of that victory; and another not far from it, which he called Bucepha- 
la, in memory of his horſe Bucephalus, which there died, he ordered 
his fleet to be drawn thither to him, for his paſling down that river into 
the Indus and the ſouthern parts of India, purpoſing to carry on his arms 
and conqueſts that way as far as the ocean, and then to return to Ba- 
bylon. 

"a Is fleet © he had ordered to be prepared from his firſt paſſing the Iu- 
dus, and it had been ever ſince a making ready for him in the ſeveral pla- 
ces that he had appointed, which when it was all brought together, amoun- 


ted to two thouſand veſlels of all forts. The chief command hereof he 


gave to Nearchus, and then putting his army on board, he failed down 
the Hydaſpes into the Aceſinuis, and through that into the Indus. For the 
firſt of theſe fell into the ſecond, and the ſecond into the third. In his 
way he had to do with two very valiant nations, the Oxidraciaus and the 
Mallians. The former of theſe inhabited where the Hyda/pes fell into the 
Aceſinis, and the other where Aceſinis fell into the Indus. Both theſe he 
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forced into a ſubmiſſion, tho” not without great difficulty. And while he 
beſieged one of the cities of the Malliaus, he was very near loſing his life; 
for being the firſt that ſcaled the walls, he raſhly leaped into the city, be- 
fore any others were at hand to ſecond him, and was there almoſt woun- 
ded to death, e' er any of his followers could get in to reſcue him. Thence 
he ſailed down the Indus as far as the ocean, conquering all the nations in 
his way on both ſides that river. When he had paſſed the mouth of the 
Indus into the ſouthern ocean, and had now carried his conqueſts to the 
utmoſt boundaries of the earth on that fide, he reckoned that he had ob- 
tained all that he propoſed, and therefore returning back to land, when 


he had given ſuch orders as he thought fit for the ſettling of his Indian 
conqueſts, he ſent Nearchus, with that part of the fleet which was fitteſt 


for the voyage, back again into the ocean, ordering him to fail that way 
to the Perſtan gulph, and up through that into the Euphrates, and meet 
him at Babylon; and then he with his army marched over land towards 
the ſame place. 

Tur way that he took in his march thither, was through the ſouthern 4%. zu; 
provinces of Perſia; a great part of which being a very barren countrey, Fam ag 
and full of ſandy deſarts, he ſuffered very much in his paſſage through it, 
both for want of water as well as of proviſions; and the ſcorching heat of 
the climate added to the calamity, which grew ſo great that it deſtroyed a 
great part of his army. And to this it was chiefly owing, that he did not 
bring back above a fourth part of the number which he firſt carried with 
him into India. When he arrived in the province of Carmanza, (the ſame 
which, retaining its ancient name, is {till called Kerman) he marched in a 
bacchanalian proceſſion for ſeven days together through that province, in 
way of triumph for his Iadian conqueſts. For it ſeems he had heard that 
Bacchus returned in this manner after his like expedition into that coun- 
trey: For he much affected to imitate Bacchus and Hercules in all this ex- 
pedition; and he did too much the former of them, for a great part of his 
life, in that exceſſive drunkenneſs which he gave himſelf up unto. 

NE AN CHOU having coaſted along all the countries, from the Iudus 
to the mouth of the Perſian gulph, arrived at the iſle of Harmugia, (now 
called Ormus) where hearing that Alexander was within five days journey 
of that place, he went to him, and gave him an account of his voyage, and 
what diſcoveries and obſervations he had made in it; with which bei 
excecdingly delighted, he ſent him back again to complete his firſt orders, 
and fail up the Euphrates to Babylon, as he had appointed. 

Wulf Alexander was in Carmania, he had many complaints made to 
him of the oppreſſions cxerciſed by his heutenants, and other othcers in 
the provinces, during his abſence in Iudia. For reckoning that he would 
never come back again, ſevcral of them did let themſelves looſe to rapine, 
tyranny, and all manner of cruelty and oppreſſion. All theſe he cauſed to 
be put to death for the expiation of their crimes, and with them fix hun- 
dred of the ſoldiers, who had been their inſtruments in theſe enormities; 
and he excrciſed the {ame {everity upon all other of his officers, whom he 
after that found in the fame abuſes, which conduced very much to the 
making of his government acceptable to the conquered provinces, 
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BEING exceedingly pleaſed with the ſucceſsful voyage that Nearchns 
had made with his fleet, and the account which he gave him of his diſco- 
veries, he reſolved on more ſea adventures, purpoling no leſs, than from 
the Per ſian gulph to fail round Arabia and Africa, and return by the 
mouth of the Streights (then called Hercules's pillars, now the Streights 
of Gibraltar) into the Mediterranean lea; a voyage which had been {eye- 
ral times attempted, and once performed, at the command of Nec, King 
of Egypt, (of which an account hath been above given.) In order hereto, 
he ſent his commands to his lieutenants in Meſopotamia and Syria, for a 
fleet of ſhips fit for ſuch an undertaking, to be forthwith built at ſeveral 
places on the Euphrates, eſpecially at Thapſacus, ordering great quantities 
of timber to be cut down on mount Libanus, and carried thither for this 
purpoſe. This ſhews the greatneſs of his deſigns; but this, as well as all 
others of them, were quaſh'd by his death. 

Ox his coming to Paſargada, he was much offended at the violation 
which had been offered to the ſepulchre of Cyrus, who was there buried. 
For ſince he was laſt there (which was a little after his taking of Per ſe po- 
lic it had been broken up and robb'd. The Magzans, who had the keep- 
ing of the ſepulchre, and ſeveral others, were put to the torture, for the 
finding out of the authors of the ſacrilege. But no diſcovery being made 
this way, at length, by the malice of Bagoas, a beloved eunuch of Alex- 
ander's, the whole guilt was charged upon Or/zes, the governor of the 
province. This Bagoas was a very beautiful young eunuch ; Nabarzares, 
who conſpired with Beſſus in the impriſonment, and afterwards in the 
death of Darius, preſented him unto Alexander for the ſervice of his luſt, 
and by this preſent ſaved his lite; ſo acceptable was the catamite to him for 
this vile uſe; and by being thus frequently uſed by him, he grew fo far into 
his favour, that he prevailed with him to ſacrifice this noble Perſian to his 
revenge, contrary to all honour, juſtice, and gratitude : For he had very 
much ſerved him, eſpecially in that province; for Phra/aorres, the gover- 
nor of it, dying while Alexander was in India, and all things there being 
like to run into confuſion upon it, for want of one to take care of the go- 
vernment, he took upon him to ſupply that defect, and preſerved all things 
there in good order for the ſervice of Alexauder to the time of his arrival 
thither; and on his entering the province, met him in the moſt honoura— 
ble manner, and being a perſon of great wealth, as well as of ancient no- 
bility, he preſented him and his followers with many noble preſents, to 
the value of ſeveral thouſands of talents. But when he preſented the reſt 
of Alexander's friends and favourites, taking no notice of Bagoas, and 
ſaying withal, when he was put in mind of him, That he paid his re- 
ſpefts to the King's friends, not to his catamites; this fo angered the eu— 
nuch, that to work his revenge, he contrived that the whole charge of 
violating the ſepulchre of rug was turned upon the governor of the pro- 
vince; and having ſuborned falſe witneſſes, to accuſe him of this and 
many other enormities, he prevailed with Alexander to put him to death, 
in the manner as I have ſaid; which, conſidering the ſervices he had 
done him, and the munificence with which he had received him on his 
entering into his province, is deſervedly reckoned one of the baſeſt of his 
actions. 

FROM Paſargada he marched to Per ſepolis, where he lamented his 
folly in having burned that city; from thence he patled on towards ; 
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in his way thither he met Nearchus with his fleet. For Nearchus, ac- 
cording to his orders, had failed up the Perſian gulph into the Fupbrates, 
but there hearing Alexander was on his march towards /, he ſailed 
back again to the mouth of the Piſſtigris, and from thence up that river 
to a bridge which Alexander was to paſs. And there the land-army and 
the ſea-army meeting, they both joined together; for which Alexander 
offered ſacrifices of thankſgiving to his gods, and made great rejoIcings in 
his camp; and high honours were there given to Nearchrs, for hisſucceſs- 
ful conduct of the fleet, and bringing it ſafe through ſo many dangers to 
that place. 3 | 
Warn Alexander came to $#/a, where he had left all the captive la- 
dies at his laſt being there, he took to wife Statzra the eldeſt of Darins's 
daughters, and gave the younger, called Drypetis, to Hepheſtion his chief 
favourite, and at the ſame time married moſt of the reſt of them, to the 
number of about an hundred, to others of his commanders and principal 
followers. For they being the daughters of the prime nobility of the Pe 
ſian empire, he hoped by theſe marriages to make ſuch a union of the Gre- 
ctans and Perſians together, as ſhould render them both as one nation un- 
der his empire. And for five days together theſe nuptials were celebrated 
with great pomp and ſolemnity, and all manner of feaſting and rejoicing. 
All the dowries of theſe ladies Alexander paid, and at the fame time diſtri- 
buted great rewards to ſuch of his followers as had beſt deſerved of him 
in the wars, and paid the debts of all the ſoldiers of his army; which laſt 
article alone amounted to ten thouſand talents, Juſtin and Arrian ſay twen- 
ty thouſand. On theſe and other ſuch occaſions he expended vaſt ſums, 
which were all ſupplied him out of the immenſe treaſures of Darins. For 
out of them he laid up in his treaſury at Ecbataua only an hundred and 
ninety thouſand talents, beſides what he had at Babylon, and in other trea- 
{uries through the empire. | 
Tursk nuptial ſolemnities being over, he left the main of his army un- 
der the conduct of Hepheſtion, and with the reſt went on board the fleet, 
which he had cauſed to be brought up the Eulæus, (in Daniel called the 
Ulai) on which 9z/a ſtood, and failed down that river into the Per/iar 
gulph, and from thence paſſed up the Tigris to the city Opis, where He- 
pheſtion met him with the reſt of the army. On his coming to that place, 
he © cauſed it to be proclaimed through the whole army, that all thoſe Ma- 
cedonians, who by reaſon of their age, or the wounds they had received 
in the wars, or other infirmities, found themſelves unable any longer to 
bear the fatigues of the camp, ſhould have full liberty to return into Greece, 
declaring his intentions to diſmiſs them bountifully, and to cauſe them 
with honour and ſafety to be conveyed to their own homes. This he in- 
tended as a kindneſs to them, but it being taken by another handle, as if 
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he were weary of his Macedontans, and diſmiſt them only to make room 
for the new recruits, which he had lately raiſed out of the conquered 
countries, to be taken into the army in their ſtead, they fell into a muti- 
ny, and deſired all to be diſmiſt, telling him, that ſince he deſpiſed his ſol- 
diers, by whom he had gained all his victories, he and his father Hammon 
might alone wage his wars for the future, they would ſerve him no longer. 
Thus his folly in challenging that imaginary god for his father, how much 
ſoever he valued himſelf upon it, was made his reproach on this, as well 
as on all other occaſions by every body elſe. This mutinous humour, 
though it broke not out till on this occaſion, had been long a breeding 
among them. They diſliked his affecting the Per/ian manners and habit, 
his marrying a Perſian lady, and his cauſing ſo many of his followers to do 
the ſame. But that which diſguſted them moſt, was his 1ngrafting the new 
recruits, which he made out of the conquered countries, into the Macedo- 
nian militia, and the advancing of many Per/zars to places of honour and 
truſt, both in the army, and in the provinces, equally with the Macedo— 
nians. For he having conquered by them alone, they thought they alone 
ought to reign with him, and engroſs all his favours, and therefore were 
grievouſly diſcontented with all the methods which he took for the uniting 
of the Per/ians with them; and theſe diſcontents being heightned by eve- 
ry ſtep which he made for the effecting of this union, at length broke out 
into a mutiny on the occaſion mentioned. W hereon he having puniſhed 
ſome of them, and this being of no effect to reduce the reſt, he retired 
into his tent, and there ſhut himſelf up for two days; after that, on the 
third, he called together his Aſiatic ſoldiers, excluding the Macedonians, 
and ſpoke very kindly to them, aſſured them of his favour, and treated 
them as if he intended for the future wholly to depend upon them, chuſing 
his guards out of them, and advancing ſeveral of them to places of honour 
and truſt, without taking any farther notice of the mutineers, which ſoon 
brought them to a better temper. For ſeeing themſelves thus kept at a 
diſtance, and wholly neglected, and excluded the favours they formerly 
enjoyed, they came to the door of his tent with tears of repentance, and 
there continued for two days in humble ſupplication for his pardon and 
favour; this prevailed with him on the third to admit them into his pre- 
ſence, and be reconciled unto them; and from this time they no more mu- 
tinicd againſt him, or faulted any of his proceedings. 

FROM Opis, he marched by ſeveral ſtations to Ecbataua in Media. 
While he was there he loſt his favourite Hepheſtion. For having drunk 
too hard, he contracted a fever by it, and of that he died. For Alexander 
having long given himſelf up to great drinking, encouraged his followers 
in it, drinking ſometimes whole days and nights with them; and it is ſaid, 
that in one of theſe drunken bouts at which he was preſent, the exceſs was 
carried on ſo far, that forty perſons died of it. The death of this fa- 
vourite was much lamented by him, and his funeral was ſolemnized with 
extravagant honours, as well as expences, and alſo with as extravagant 
cruelty. For he cauſed his phyſician to be crucified for no other reaſon, 
but that he could not make a man immortal, who by all manner of exceſſes 
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did the utmoſt he could to kill himſelf. And this cruelty was the more 
ſignal, in that the patient himſelf batfled all that the phyſician preſcribed 
for his recovery. For when to allay the heat of his fever, and make wa 
for remedies to take place for the cure of it, the phyſician had directed an 
abitinence from all fleſh-meats and wine, he refuled to be reſtrained from 
either, but took both in ſuch quantities, as ſoon put it beyond the power 
of phylick to give him any relief; and thus by the cauſe of his diſtemper, 
and by wilfully diſappointing all the means of being cured of it, he became 
doubly his own murtherer; and yet the poor phyſician, who could help 
neither, was forced to anſwer for all. And many inſtances may be given 
of ſuch irrational and unjuſt actions, where will and pleaſure rule without 
reſtraint, which often upon reflection bring the authors themſelves to the 
bitterneſs of regret, and too late repentance, and may be ſufficient to let 
all ſuch ſee, that it is the intereſt of princes, as well as of their people, that 
their authority be regulated by ſuch juſt laws, as may hinder them trom 
doing ſuch irrational and unjuſt things, as often paſſion and humour, when 
let loofe from all reſtraint, may carry men into. 


ALEXANDER, to divert his grief after this loſs, led his army Samy 
againit the Cofzans, (a warlike nation in the mountains of Media, which ger 5. 


none of the Perſian Kings could ever bring into ſubjection to them) and 
having in a war of forty days wholly ſubdued them, he paſſed the Tigris, 
and marched towards Babylon. On his approach near that place, the Ma- 
giaus and other prognoſticators ſent advice to him not to come thither, 
ſeveral ſigns portending, that his entering that city would prove fatal un- 
to him. But contemning all theſe, he marched with his whole army into 
that place; where he found embaſſadors from all quarters of the world 
waiting his coming thither; to all which he gave audience in their order, 
and took care to return ſuch anſwers to every one of them, as would fend 
them away from his preſence beſt pleaſed with him. 

WurirLeE he continued at Babylon (which was near the ſpace of a whole 
year) he projected many deſigns; one was the circumnavigation of Africa, 
another for the making of a full diſcovery of the Caſpian ſea, and of al} 
the nations round it; and for both theſe he had provided fleets. Another 
was to conquer the Aravzars, and a fourth to make war againſt the Car- 
thaginians, and carry on his conqueſts to the pillars of Hercules, having 
a great ambition in all things to imitate that hero of the Greczan poets. 
And beſides all theſe, he had many deſigns for the improving of Babylon. 
For finding it not only in its greatneſs, but alſo in the abundance which 
it was ſupplied with of all things neceſſary, either for the ſupport or plea- 
ſures of life, to exceed all other places of the Eaſt, he reſolved there to 
fix the ſeat of his empire, and therefore projected to add all the improve- 
ments to it that it was capable of. What damage that place, as well as the 
countrey about it, ſuffered by Cyrzs's breaking down the banks of the Eu- 

hrates at the head of the canal called Pallacopa, I have above ſhewn. 
This he did ſet himſelf to remedy in the firſt place, whereby he would 
have recovered a whole province, which wasdrowned by the overflow- 
ings of the river in that place, and alſo have made the river it {elf much 
more navigable, and conſequently much more profitable to the Babylon i- 
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ans, by turning the main of the ſtream again that way, as formerly it had 
been. In order hereto, he tailed to the place where the breach was made, 
and having taken a view of it, he immediately ordered that to be donc ior 
the repairing of it, which he thought would have remedied the evil. How 
he failed of the effect hath been already ſaid. But that which he chictiy 
{ct his heart upon, was to repair the temple of Belus. This Xerxes de- 
ſtroved in his return from Greece, (as hath been above related) and it had 
lain in its rubbiſh ever fince. This he purpoſed to build again, and in a 
more ſtately and magnificent manner than it had been before. In order 
whereto, in the firſt place, he commanded the ground where it ſtood to 
be cleared of its rubbiſh ; but finding the Magzans, to whom he had com- 
mitted the care of the work, went on but {lowly with it, he employed his 
ſoldiers to aſſiſt them; and although ten thouſand of them laboured every 
day in this work for two months together, to the time of Eis death, yet 
were they forced to leave it imperfect, the ground being {till uncleared, 
o great were the ruins of the old building that were left upon it. But 
when it came to the turn of the Zews, who then ſerved Alexander among 
his Aſiau recruits, to labour in this work, they could not by any means 
be induced to put the leaſt helping hand to it, arguing that their religion 
being againſt idolatry, it forbad them to do any thing towards the build- 
ing of an idolatrous temple, and to this reſolution they all firmly ſtood ; 
ſo that tho” ſeveral ſevere puniſhments were inflicted upon them for it, 
not one of them could be brought to recede from it, whereupon Alex- 
ander admiring their conſtancy diſmiſſed them his ſervice, and ſent them 
all home into their own countrey. 

Bur the greateſt part of the time that Alexander lay in Babylon, was 
ſpent in gratifying himſelf in the pleaſures and luxuries of the place, eſpe- 
cially in drinking, which he carried up to the utmoſt exceſs, ſpending 
ſometimes whole days and nights in it, till at length he drank himſelf in- 
to a fever, of which in a few days after he died, in the ſame manner as 
his favourite Hepheſtion had before him. 

Tris happened about the middle of the ſpring, * in the firſt year of the 


hundred and fourteenth O/ymprad, which fell in the year before Chriſt 323. 


At his death there went a general report that he 'died of poiſon; and the 
{ame hath been ſaid of other great princes, when they have died unex- 
pectedly, and often with very little reaſon for it. He having fat out one 


long drinking bout was immediately invited to another, at which there be- 


ing wenty in company, he drank to every one of them in their order 
and pledged each of them again, and then calling for the Hercalean cup, 
(which held fix of our quarts) he drank this full to Proteas a Macedonian 
who was one of the gueſts; and a little after pledged him again in the 
ſame. And he having done thus much, I think there needed no other 
poiton to kill any man living. Immediately after this laſt cup he dropp'd 
down upon the place, and then fell into that violent fever of which he 
died. However, that he died of poiſon was not only a tranſient report, 
but a fix'd and laſting opinion among the Macedonians; and there were 
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ſuch ſtrong reaſons to make it believed, as rendered it very probable, that 
a poiſonous liquor was allo one ingredient of the cup that kill'd him. 
The ſons of Autipater were charged to be the authors of this treaſon 
and the common report was, that Caſſander the eldeſt of them brought the 
poiſon out of Greece, and that Jollas his brother, who was cup-bearer to 
Alexauder, gave it to him, and that he choſe this time for it, that the ex. 
cellive quantity of wine which he then drank, might cover this worſe 
. cauſe of his death. Alexander a little before this time having diſmiſſed 
ten thouſand of his veterans, who were palt ſervice, ſent Craterus to con- 
duct them into Greece, with commiſſion to ſucceed Autipater in his 90. 
vernment of Macedon, Thrace, and Theſſaly; and ordered Antipater to 
come to him to Babylon, to take Craterus's place in the army. But Au— 
//yater being jealous, and not without good reaſon, that he was ſent 
for to be put to death for the many male-adminiſtrations he had been guil- 
ty of in his government, did by the hands of his ſons execute this treaion 
upon the life of Alexander to ſave his own. And the death of Alexander 
lappening ſo convenient to deliver hin from this danger, made it the 
more believed that he was the author of it. And it is certain Caffander 
could never after overcome the odium of it, but was deteited for it by 
the Macedonians as long as he lived. Pauſauias in his Arcadit-s, tells us 
of a fountain in Arcadia called Styx, whoſe waters are ſo exceeding cold 
as to be poiſonous. Some water of this fountain, they fay, was mingled 
with the laſt cup that Alexander drank at this entertainment, and thereby 
it was made mortal to him. This water diſtills from the rock Nonacris, 
out of which it proceeds in a {mall quantity, and is of ſo piercing a na- 
ture, that it breaks thorough all veſſels, into which it is put, excepting 
only a mule's hoof. And therefore they tell us, that it was carried in 
ſuch a hoof from Greece to Babylon, for the executing of this villainous 
murther. 
Ap here ended all the deſigns of this great and vain-glorious prince. 
Never had any man a greater run of ſucceſs than he had, for twelve years 
and an halt together, (for ſo long he reigned from the death of his father ;) 
in that time he ſubjected to him all the nations and countries that lay from 
the Adriatic fea to the Ganges, the greater part of the then known habi- 
table world. And altho' moit of his actions were carried on with a fu- 
rious and extravagant raſhneſs, yet none of them failed of ſucceſs. His 
firſt attempt upon the Perſians, in paſling the Grauicus with only thirty 
five thouſand men, againſt an army above five times as many guarding the 
banks of che river on the other ſide, was what no man elſe that was well 
in his wits would have run upon, and yet he ſucceeded in it; and this 
ſucceſs creating a panic fear of him through all the Pe empire, made 
way for all the other victories which he afterwards obtained. For no ar- 
my after chat, though twenty times the number of his, (as was that of A- 
hela) would take courage enough to ſtand before him. He was a man of 
ſome virtues, but theſe were obſcured with much greater vices. . Vain-glorf 
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was his predominant folly, and that which chiefly fleered him through alt 
his actions. And the old Greek ballads, and the fables of their ancient 
heroes, were the patterns from which he formed moſt of his conduct. 
This made him drag Betis round the walls of Gaza, as Achilles had Hfebfo, 
round thoſe of Troy. This made him make that hazardous expedition in- 
to India; for Bacchus and Hercules were ſaid to have done the 1ame. 
And this made him, in imitation of the former, make that d runken pro- 
ceſſion through Carmania on his return, which is above-mentioned. For 
Bacchus was ſaid to have returned that way in the ſame manner. And the 
ſame was the cauſe of that ridiculous affectation, whereby he allumed to 


himſelf to be called the ſon of Jupiter. For moſt of the Grecian fables 


making their heroes the ſons of ſome god or other, he would not be 
thought in this as well as not in any thing elſe to come behind then 
But God having ordained him to be his inſtrument, for the bringing to 

{s of all that which was by the prophet Daniel foretold concerning him, 
he did by his providence bear him through in all things for the accom- 
pliſhing it, and when that was done, did caſt him out of his hand. Tor 
he died in the prime vigour and ſtrength of his life, before he had out- 
lived the thirty third year of his age. 

Ar TER his death? there aroſe great confuſions among his followers about 
the ſucceſſion. But at length, after ſeven days conteſt, it came to this 
agreement, that Aridæus, a baſtard brother of Alexander's, thould be de- 
clared King; and that if Roxana, who was then gone eight months with 
child, ſhould bring forth a ſon, that ſon. ſhould be joined with him in the 
throne, and Perdiccas ſhould have the guardianſhip of both. For Ai. 
dens being an ideot, needed a guardian as much as the infant. After this 
the governments of the empire being divided among the chief comman- 
ders of the army, all went to take poſſeſſion of them, leavin g Perdiccas at 
Babylon to take care of Aridæus, and direct for him the main afltirs of the 
whole empire. For ſome time they contented themſelves with the name 
of governors, but at length took that of Kings, as they had the authority 
from the firſt. As ſoon as they were ſettled in the provinces to which 
they were ſent, they all fell to leaguing and making war againſt cach other, 
till thereby they were, after ſome years, all deſtroyed to four. Theſe were 
Caſſander, Lyſmachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, and they divided the whole 
empire between them. Caſſander had Macedon and Greece; Ly/imachins 
Thrace, and thoſe parts of A/a as lay upon the Helleſpout and the Boſpho- 
rus; Ptolemy, Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Paleſtine, and Cele-Syria; and Se- 
leucus all the reft. And hereby the prophecies of Daniel were exactly 
fulfilled, which foretold, that the great horn of the Macedonian Empire, 
that is, Alexander, being broken off, there ſhould ariſe four other horns. 
that is, four Kings of the ſame nation, who ſhould divide his empire be- 
tween them; and the manner how they did ſo, will in the future ſeries 
of this hiſtory be fully declared. 

ARID AXZ'DS being thus placed on the throne, they changed his name 
to © that of Philip, and from hence the Philippean Ara hath its originals 
which the Zgyp::ans computing from the firſt day of that year in Which 
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Alexander dyed, that is, from the firſt day of their Thoth preceding 
(which fell in the twelfth of our November) Prolemy the aſtronomer doth 
the ſame in his canon, tho contrary to the method hitherto obſerved by 
him. For in all other deſcents preceding this he begins the reign of the 
ſucceſſor from the Thoth following, and not from the Thoth preceding the 
death of the ſucceſſor. 

SISTGAMBIS the mother of Darius, though ſhe had born with 
great patience the death of her father, her husband, and eighty of her 
brothers {lain by Ochus in one day, and ſince that the death of her ſon 
and the ruine of his family, yet could not bear the death of Alexan- 
dr, He had ſhewn great kindneſs to her, and not knowing where to 
expect any more, ſhe took his death to be the completion of her ca- 
lamity; and therefore on her hearing of it, refuſed to take any more 
ſuſtenance, and famiſhed her ſelf to death out of grief for it. Her dcath 
was accompanied with that alſo * of her two grand-daughters, atira 
the widow of Alexander, and Drypetis the widow of Hepheſtion. For 
Roxana having craftily got them into her power, by the concurrence 
of Perdiccas, cauſed them both to be flung into a well and murthered. 
She feared Htatira might be with child, and if that proved to be a ſon, it 
might diſturb the ſettlement which was made in favour of her ſon, in caſe 
ſhe bore one, and therefore thus made her away to prevent it, and her ſi- 
{ter with her. And * not long after ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who was 
called Alexander, and his name, with that of Aridæus or Philip, was at- 
terwards joined 1n the government of the empire; tho' neither of them 
had any more than a name in it, the authority being wholly uſurped by 
thoſe, who had divided the provinces among them. 

Ix this diviſion of the provinces, * Cappadocia and Paphlagonia were aſ- 4% 322 
ſigned to Eumenes, who had been ſecretary of ſtate to Alexander; but * 
theſe had not yet been thoroughly ſubjected to the Macedonian dominion. 
For Arzarathes, King of Cappadocia, {till held thoſe countries, and Alex- 
ander having been called out of thoſe parts in the proſecution of his other 
wars, before he could fully reduce him, was forced to leave him behind 
in the pollethon of his kingdom, and he had continued in it ever ſince. 
And therefore he being firſt to be conquered, before Eumenes could be 
put in poſſeſſion of his government, Perdiccas ſent to Antigonus and Le- 
onnatus for the effecting of it. The former of them had the government 
of Pamphylia, cia, Lycaonia, and the greater Phrygia; and the latter, 
that of the leſſer Phrygia and the Helleſpont. But they having both of 
them other deligns in their heads, for the promoting of their own intereſt, 
neither of them had any regard to what Perdiccas ordered. Leonna- 
tus was then marching into Greece, under pretence of carrying afliflance 
to Antipater, governor of Macedonia, who was then hard pretled by a 
confederacy of the Greeks againſt him, but in reality to ſeize Macedon 
and Greece for himſelf: But he being flain in battel againſt thoſe Greeks, 
this did put an end to all his deſigns. W hen Eumenes came to him with 
Perdiccas's order, he endeavoured to draw him into his meaſures, and in 
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order hereto communicated to him his whole ſcheme. But Enmenes li— 
king neither the man, nor his project, refuſed to be concerned with him 
in it. Whereon Leonnatus would have put him to death for the conceal- 
ing of the ſecret; which Zumenes being aware of, fled to Perdiceas, and 
revealed the whole matter to him. W hereon he grew very much into his 
confidence, and was on other accounts very acceptable unto him; for he 
was a very ſteady man, and had the beſt headpiece of all Alexaudes s cap- 
tains. And therefore Perdiccas, to gratify him, taking the two Kings 
along with him, marched into Cafpadocia, and having vanquiſhed Aa- 
rathes, and cut him off, with all his family and Kindred, ſettled auhc 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of his government; and afterwards having tfubduecd 
Tfaurns and Laranda, two cities of P;/idia, that had ſlain their governors 
and revolted, he marched into Cilicia, and there took up his winter quar. 
ters. While he lay there, he projected the divorcing of Nic, the daugli- 
ter of Antipater, whom he had lately taken to wite, and the marrying of 
Cleopatra, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, in her ſtead. She had been 
wife to Alexander King of Epirus, but he having been flain in his wars 
in /taly, the had ever ſince lived a widow, and was then at Sig in Ly- 
dia; thither Perdiccas {ent Eumenes to propole the match, and court her 
to it: For ſhe being in great credit and eſteem with the Macedonians, as 
ſiſter to Alexander both by father and mother, he propoſed by this mar- 
riage to ſtrengthen his intereſt with them, and then in her right to ſcize 
the whole empire. Autigonus getting knowledge of this project, and that 
the cutting of him off, to make way for the ſucceſs of it, was one part of 
the ſcheme, he fled into Greece to Antipater and Craterus, who were 
then making war with the Ætoliaus, and diſcovered to them the whole 
plot; whereon, clapping up a peace with the AÆAtoliaus, they immediately 
marched to the He/le/pont to watch theſe deſigns, and took Prolemy, go- 
vernor of Egypt, into confederacy with them, for the better ſtrengthen- 
ing of themſelves againſt them. This Craterns was one of the eminenteſt 
of Alexander's captains, and of all of them the beſt beloved and eſtecmed 
by the Macedonians. Alexander, a little before his death, had {ent him 
to conduct home into Macedonia ten thouſand of his vetcrans, who were 
by age, wounds, or infirmity, diſabled for farther ſervice, with orders to 
take upon him the government of Macedonia and Greece, in the room of 
Antipater, whom he had called to Pabylon, as hath been before mention- 
ed. And therefore, after the death of Alexauder, theſe provinces having 
been aſſigned to him, in joint authority with Autipater, he had according- 
ly taken on him the government of them in co-partnerſhip with him, and 
very amicably atſociated with him in all his wars, as eſpecially he did in 
this, which the diſcovery of Perdzccas's deſigns made it necetlary for them 
to engage in. In the interim Perdiccas ſent Eumenes into his province, 
not only to put all things there in as good poſture as he could, but alſo to 
have a watchful eye upon Neoprolemus, governor of Armenia, which la 
next him: For Perdiccas had ſome ſuſpicion of him, and not without caulc 
as it will afterwards appear. 

S the beginning * of the next ſpring, Perdiccas having aſſembled all his 
forces together in Cappadocia, deliberated with his friends whether he 
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ſhould march immediately into Macedonia againſt Antipater and Craterus. 
or elſe into Egypt againſt Prolemy. Should he march firſt into Mareds- 
nia, the fear was, that Prolemy, who had made himſelf very ſtrong in 
Egypt, ſhould take the advantage to ſeize all the greater Aſia. For the 
preventing of this, it was reſolved not to leave Prolemy at his back, but 
to reduce him firſt, and after that to carry the war into Macedonia, and 
that in the interim Eumenes ſhould be left with part of the army to guard 
the A/zar provinces againſt Autipater and Craterns, For the executing of 
which reſolutions, Perdiccas gave unto Eumenes the provinces of Caria, 
Lycia, and Phrygia, in addition to thoſe he had before, and made him 
captain-general of all the countries from the Helleſpont to mount Taurus, 
ordering all the governors of them to obey his orders; and then by tlie 
way of Damaſcus and Paleſtine marched into Zgypr, carrying the Kings 
with him in this expedition alſo, thereby to give the greater countenance 
and authority to his actings in it. 

EU ENEV, to make good his charge, loſt no time in providing 
himſelf with an army to withſtand Autipater and Craterns, who had pal. 
ſed the Helleſpont to make war upon him. They in the firſt place made 
uſe of all manner of endeavours to draw him over to their party, promi- 
ſing him the provinces which he had, with the addition of others to them; 
hut he being a ſteady man, would not on any terms be wrought upon to 
break his faith with Perdzccas. But they had better ſucceſs with Alceras 
and Neoptolemus: For they prevailed with the former, tho' the brother 
of Perdiccas, to ſtand neuter, and with the other to come over to them; 
but while he was on his march to join their army, Eumenes fell upon him, 
and having vanquiſhed him in battel, took from him all his baggage, and 
Neoptolemus himſelf dithcultly eſcaped with three hundred horſe only to 
Antipater and Craterus, the reſt of his forces, that were not cut oft in 
battel, taking ſervice under Exmenes, Whereon Antipater marched into 
Cilicia, from thence to paſs into Egyyt to the aſſiſtance of Prolemy, it 
his affairs ſhould require it, and ſent Craterus and Neoprolemus with the 
reit of the army into Cappadocia againſt Eumenes, where it coming to 
a battel between them, Craterus and Neoprolemus were both ſlain, and 
Eumenes gained an entire victory; which was wholly owing to his wiſ- 
dom and military skill in ordering the battel: For whereas the Macedo- 
niaus generally had that love for Craterus, that not one of them would 
have drawn a ſword againſt him, Zumenes ordered the matter fo, that 
none of the Macedonians that were in his army, knew that Cyaterus was 
with the enemy till that he was flain, and the victory won. 

Ix the interim ® Perdiccas entered Egypt, and there waged war againſt 
Prolemy, but not with the ſame ſucceſs. For Prolem), ſince his having 
entered on the government of Zg ypt, managed all things there with that 
juſtice and benignity, that he had not only made himſelf ſtrong in the afle- 
ction of the Egyprians, but had drawn many others thither, who flocked 
to him out of Greece and other countries, to enjoy the benefit of ſo juſt 
and mild a government, which added great encreaſe to his ſtrength. And 
the army of Perdtccas were fo well affected to him, that they went with 
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great unwillingneſs to make war againſt him, and many of them daily de- 
ſerted to him; all which made againſt Perdiccas, and at laſt ended in his 
ruine: For having unfortunately endeavoured to paſs a branch of the Nile, 
which made an ifland in it over-againſt Memphis, he had a thouſand of his 
men drowned in the attempt, and as many more devoured by the croco- 
diles of that river; which angred the Macedonians who followed him to 
that degree, that riſing in a mutiny againſt him, they flew him in his tent, 
and molt of his friends and confidents with him. About two days after 
came the news of Zumenes's victory. Had it been known two days ſooner 
it would have prevented the mutiny, and the revolution which afterwards 
followed in favour of Prolemy, Antipater, and thoſe of their party. 'The 
next day after the death of Perdiccas, Ptolemy paſſed over the Nile into 
his camp, and there ſo effectually pleaded his cauſe before the Macedoni- 
ans, that he turned them all over to him; and when the news of Crate- 
rus's death came, he took the advantage of that grief and anger with 
which he ſaw them actuated for it, as to cauſe them by a publick decree 
to declare Eumenes and fifty others of that party by name, enemies to the 
Macedonian ſtate ; and by the ſame decree, Autipater and Antigonus were 
appointed to make war againſt them as ſuch. And whereas all were en- 
clined to have conferred on him the guardianſhip of the Kings in the room 
of Perdiccas, he rather choſe to keep where he was, recommending 7- 
thon and Aridens to this charge; and by his intereſt it was, that they 
were appointed to it. The former had been a noted commander in the 
army of Alexander through all his wars, and followed the party of Perdic- 
cas till his late misfortune at the Nile, when in diſlike of his conduct he 
deſerted from him, and went over to Prolemy. But as to the other, no 
mention is made of him, till on the death of Alexander he was appointed 
to take care of his funeral; for which having made great preparations, at 
length, after two years time ſpent herein, he carried the corps in great 
{olemnity from Babylon into Egypt, and there depoſited it in the city of 
Memphis, from whence it was afterwards tranſlated to Alexandria. A pro- 
phecy having been given out, that wherever A/exander ſhould be buried, 
that place of all others ſhould be the moſt happy and proſperous; this put 
the chief governors of provinces upon a ſtrife, which of them ſhould have 
the body of this deceaſed prince, each of them deſiring to make the chief 
{eat of his government happy by it. Perdiccas, out of love to his coun- 
trey, would have it carried to Age in Macedonia, the uſual burying place 
of the Macedonian Kings, and others elſewhere. But Prolemy prevailed to 
have it brought into Zg yp7, where Aridæus having carried it not long be- 
fore the death of Perdiccas, Ptolemy, to gratify him for it, procured that 
he was choſen into this oiice. But EAwrydzce, the wife of King Arideyns, 
(now called Philip) putting in to have all affairs managed according to 
her direction, and the Macedonians favouring her in this pretence, they 
were ſo tired with the impertinency of this woman, that when they had 
led back the army to Triparadiſus in Syria, they there reſigned their 
charge, and it was conferred wholly on Autipater, who thereon made a 
new partition of the provinces of the empire, wherein he excluded all that 
had been of the party of Perdiccas and Enmenes, and reſtored all of the 
other party that had been diſpoſſeſſed. In this new diſtribution, Selencus 
had the government of Babylon conferred on him, who from this begin- 


ning afterwards grew up to be the greateſt of all Alexander's ſucceſlors, 
as 
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as will hereafter be related. Autipater having thus ſettled affairs, ſent An- 
tigonus to make war upon Eumenes, and then returned into Macedonia, 
leaving his ſon Caſſauder with Antigonusin the command of general of the 
horſe in his army, to be a ſpy upon him. | 

Tn1s year Jaddua the high-prieſt of the Jews being dead, Onias 
his ſon ſucceeded him in that othce, and lived in it one and twenty 

ears. 

, EARL the next ſpring * Autigonus marched out of his winter quar- A». 32%. 
ters again{t Eumenes, and at Orcyninm in Cappadocia it came to a battel “ e 4 
between them, in which Eumenes loſt the victory, with eight thouſand of 

his men. This was cauſed by the treachery of Apolloni dec, one of the 
principal! commanders of his horſe, who being corrupted by Antigonus, 
deſerted to him in the battel. However the traitor eſcaped not the pu- 
niſhment which he deſerved, for Eumenes having taken him, cauſed him 
immediately to be hanged for it. After this Eumenes ſhifted from place 

to place, till at length he was ſhut up in the caſtle of Nora, which was ſi- 
tuated in the confines of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, where he endured the 

ſiege of a whole year. 

Ix the mean time Ptolemy finding how convenient Syria, Phenicia 
and Judeu lay for him, both for the defence of Eg ypr, as well as for the 
invading from thence the iſland of Cyprus, which he had an eye upon, re- 
ſolved to make himſelf maſter of theſe provinces. They were in the firſt 

partition of the provinces of the empire granted to Lagmedon the Mytele- 
nian, one of Alexander's captains, and had been confirmed to him alſo in 
that ſecond partition which was made by Antipater at Triparadiſis, and he 
had accordingly from the death of Alexander to this time been poſſeſſed of 
them, without any interruption or diſturbance. Ptolemy, at firit, thought 
to have bought him out of them, and offered him vaſt ſums for this pur- 
poſe; but not prevailing this way, he ſent Nzcanor, one of his captains, 
with an army into Hyria againſt him, while he with a fleet invaded Phe- 
nicia. Nicanor having vanquiſhed Laomedon in battle, and taken him pri- 
ſoner, thereon ſeized all the inland country, and Pfrolemy had the ſame 
ſucceſs on the maritim; ſo that hereby he made himſelf maſter of all thoſe 
provinces; and Autipater being returned into Macedonia, and Antigonns 
otherwiſe engaged againſt Eumenes, neither of them could hinder this en- 
largement of his power, tho' both miſliked it. 

Bur when all other parts of this countrey, after the vanquithing of Lao- 
medon, readily yielded to Ptolemy, * the Jets alone refuſed to ſubmit to 
this new maſter, and for ſome time ſtood out againſt him. For having a 
juit ſenſe of the oath which they had ſworn to the former governor, they 
were truly tenacious of the faith which they had thereby engaged to him; 
and therefore, till over-power'd by force, would comply with nothing that 
was contrary to it. Whereon Prolemy marched into Judea, and laid ſiege 
to Jeruſalem. The place being ſtrongly fortified both by art and nature, 
might have held out long againſt him, but that the Zews had then ſuch a 
ſuperſtitious notion for the keeping of their ſabbath, that they thought it a 
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breach of their law concerning it, even to defend themſelves on that day; 
which Ptolemy having obſerved, made choice of their ſabbath to ſtorm the 
place; and then took in it the aflault, becauſe none of them would, on 
that day, defend their walls againft him. Jaſephus being unwilling to ex- 
poſe his nation to the contempt of the Greets for ſo ridiculous a folly, tells 
the {tory otherwiſe in his antiquities, as if Pfolemy were admitted into 7e- 
ruſalem upon articles of compoſition, and ſeized the place in breach of 
them; but * other hiſtorians, and thoſe whom he himſelf quotes elſewhere, 
give that other account of it which I have here related, and which I think 
was the truth of the matter. For it appears from * the book of the Mac- 
cabees, that till Mattathias, and thoſe with him, made a decree to the con- 
trary, it was the ſtated opinion of the eum, that they were to do nothing 
on the ſabbath day, even for the ſaving of their own lives, againſt thoſe 
that fought againſt them. 

Wurx Prolemy had thus made himſelf maſter of Jeruſalem, and all 
Juden, he did at firſt deal very hardly with the inhabitants. For he car- 
ried above an hundred thouſand of them captives into Zg t. But af- 
terwards reflecting on the ſteadineſs with which they adhered to the feal- 
ty they had ſworn to their former princes and governors, he thought them 
the propereſt for the higheſt truſt; and therefore having choſen out of them 
thirty thouſand of the ſtrongeſt and beſt qualified for military ſervice, he 
committed to them the garriſoning and keeping of thoſe towns which were 
of the greateſt importance to him to have well maintained, and appointed 
the reſt, at their deſire, to be with them in the ſame places, to adminiſter 
all neceſſaries to them. And whereas he had lately brought under him 
Cyrene and Lybia, he placed ſeveral of them there; and from them were 
deſcended the Cyrenian Jeu, of whom was Jaſon, ho wrote the hiſtory 
of the Maccabees in five books, (of which the ſecond book of Maccabees, 
which we now have, is an abridgement) and of whom alſo was S$imor, 
that bore Chriſt's croſs at his crucitixion, and others, that are mentioned 
in the Acta of the Apoſtles. | 

ANTIPATER, being worn out with age, * dyed in Macedonia, and 
at his death appointed Po/ly/perchon, who was the oldeſt of Alexander's 
captains then remaining, to be the guardian of the Kings, and governor of 
Macedonia, in his ſtead ; which Caffander reſented with great indignation, 
For he could not bear, that his father ſhould prefer any one before him in 
this truſt. And therefore he forthwith ſet himſelf to form a party againſt 
the new guardian, and ſeized as many places as he could within the verge 
of his government, both in Greece and Macedon, and purpoſed no leſs than 
the diſpoſſeſſing him of all the reſt. And for the better carrying on of 
this deſign, he ſent to Prolemy and Antigonus, to engage them to be on 
his {ide in it; and they both encouraged him to proceed therein, but with 
4 view only to their own intereſt. The aim of the former was to ſecure him- 
{elf in the provinces he had gotten, and that of the other was to poſſeſs 
himſelf of all A/ia; and they thought, if the Macedonians were embarrafied 
by a war at home, they might both of them with the greater eaſe obtain 
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their deſigns. For no ſooner was Artapater dead, but Antigonus finding 
himſelf poſleſſed of the greateſt power of all Alexanders captains then ſur- 
viving, formed a project of making himſelf maſter of all. For he was left 
by Antipater generaliſſimo of all the /effer Aſia, with full authority over 
all the provinces in it, and had then under his command an army of ſe- 
venty thouſand men, beſides tharty elephants, which was a force which no 
other power in the empire could then reſiſt, and therefore he reſolved to 
ſeize the whole. In order hereto, his firſt ſtep was to make a reform in 
all the governments of the provinces within the verge of his power, by 
putting out all ſuch governors as he had no confidence in, and placing 
others in their ſteads, who wholly depended on him. And accordingly 
he drove Aridæus out of his government of the ler Phrygia and the 
Helleſpont, and Clytus out of that of HMdia, and fo proceeded to do the 
ſame in all the other provinces and cities of the /efer Aſia. But his grea. 
teſt difficulty was to maſter Eumenes, whoſe valour, wiſdom, and milita- 
ry skill, made him more formidable to him than all the reſt, tho' he had 
then been for a whole year ſhut up, and beſieged by him in the caſtle of 
Nora. And therefore he would make tryal again to draw him over to 
him, and ſent his countreyman Jerom of Cardia, the famous hiſtorian of 
thoſe times, to make propoſals to him for this purpoſe, with whom Eu- 
menes managed the treaty ſo wiſely and craftily, that he got rid of the 
ſiege at the time when he was almoſt brought to the point of periſhing by 
it, and without obliging himſelf to any thing that Autigonus intended by 
the compoſition. For an agreement being made, and the oath whereby 
Eumenes was to ſwear to it, being according to the form ſent by Antigo- 
245, that he ſhould hold all for friends or enemies, as they were friends or 
enemies to Autigonus, he altered the form, putting it, That he ſhould hold 
all for friends or enemies, as they were friends or enemies to Olymprias 
and the Kings, as well as to Autigonus and then referred it to the Mace- 
donians, that lay at the ſiege, to judge which form was propereſt; who ſtill 
retaining their affection for the royal family, gave their judgment for the 
latter. And therefore Eumenes having ſworn according to this form, they 
raiſed the ſiege and departed. But when Antigonus had an account how 
this matter was managed, he was ſo diſpleaſed at it, that he refuſed to ra- 
tify the treaty, and immediately diſpatched his orders to have the ſiege 
again renewed. But they came too late to be put in execution. For Eu- 
”encs, immediately on the railing of the ſiege, quitted the fortreſs, and 
with the five hundred men that bore the ſiege with him marched into Cap- 
paducia, and there got together of his old ſoldiers about two thouſand 
move, and made all other preparatiens for the war, which he knew would 
be again renewed againſt him. 

Ix the interim the defection of Autigouus from the intereft of the 
Kings, and ſetting up for himſelf, being notorious, a commiſſion was ſent 
to Exmenes, in the name of the Kings, from Poly/percon their guardian 
conſtituting him captain- general of all the leer Aſia, with orders to Ten- 
tamus and Aurige nes, commanders of the Arg wa/pzdes, to join with him, 
and under his command to make war agaurtt Awrgonus. And thoſe who 
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had the keeping of the Kings treaſures were commanded every where to 
ſupply him with money for this war; and letters were ſent every where 
from Olympias to the ſame purpoſe, Hereon Eumenes ſet himſelf with 
vigour to augment his forces with new recruits, and make all other pre- 
parations, which might enable him ſucceſsfully to execute all the orders he 
had received. But before he could get together an army ſuthcient for it, 
Menander, one of Antigonus's captains, coming upon him into Cappadocia 
with a great army, he was forced to march thence in haſte, with only three 
thouſand men that he had then about him. But having by long marches 
gotten over mount Taurus into the countrey of Cilicia, he was there met 
by the Argyraſpides, who, according to the orders received from the 
Kings, joined with him, they being in number about three thouſand men. 
Theſe were the remainders of the old ſoldiers of Alexander, by whom he 
had won all his victories ; and he having given them, when they marched 
with him into India, ſhields plated over with ſilver, as a mark of ſpecial 
honour to them, from hence they were called the Arg yraſprdes, i.e. the 
ſitver-ſhielded, (for ſo that name ſignified in the Greet language.) And they 
were eminent above all of their time, for valour and skill in war. But 
the year being then ſpent, Eumenes could do no more at that time, than 
enter into winter-quarters with them in that countrey. 

WriLe he lay there he ſent his emiſſaries into all parts to raiſe him 
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commiſſions ſo ſucceſsfully, that in the enſuing ſpring he took the field 
with an army of twenty thouſand men horſe and toot, which did put all 
his enemines into no ſmall fear of him. And therefore Prolemy, for the 
cruſhing of him, came with a fleet upon the coaſts of Cilicia, and made 
all manner of attempts to draw off the Arg yraſpides from him; and Anti- 
gonus endeavoured the fame by ſeveral emiſſaries ſent into Eumeneg's camp 
for this purpoſe; but both miſcarried herein. For Eumeues carried him- 
ſelf with that benignity and aftability to all that were with him, and con- 
ducted all his aftairs with ſo much prudence, that he engaged the hearts of 
all his ſoldiers to him with ſo ſtrong a link of affection and confidence, 
that not a man of all his army could be induced to deſert him. 

AND therefore having his army thus firmly fixed to him, he marched 
with them into Hria and Phenicia, to diſpoſſeſs Ptolemy of theſe provin- 
ces, which againſt all right he had violently ſeized to himſelf. His inten- 
tion hereby was to open a ſecure correſpondence between him and P. 


ſperchon by ſea. For could he have gotten the naval ſtrength of the Phe 


nicians into his power, this, in conjunction with the fleet of Po/y/percho;r, 
would have made them abſolute maſters of the ſeas, and they might then 
have ſent and received ſuccours to and from each other, according as their 
affairs ſhould require; and had this deſign ſucceeded, they mult have car- 
ried all before them. But the fleet of Poly/perchon being, through the 
folly of Clitus who commanded it, all broken and deſtroyed by Autigouus, 
this baffled the whole project. For Anzigonus, immediately on the gain- 
ing of this victory, put himſelf upon the march with a great army to find 
out Zumenes and fall upon him; of which Eumenes having received intel- 
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ligence, and finding himſelf not ſtrong enough to encounter ſo great a 
force as Antigonus was bringing againſt him, he durſt not ſtay his coming, 
but forthwith withdrew out of Phenicia* and marching thorough Cele. 
Syria, paſſed the Euphrates, and wintered at Carrhæ in Meſopotamia. This 
was * the ancient Charan, or Haran of the holy ſcriptures, where 46bra- 
ham dwelt before he came into the land of Canaan, and where after that 
Nahor, the brother of Abraham, and his poſterity after him, had their ha- 
bitation for ſeveral generations. And it was, in the hiſtories of after- ages, 
rendred famous for the * great battel there fought between the Romans 
and the Parthians, wherein the former received that ſignal overthrow, in 
which Craſſus, and moſt of their army under his command, were cut in 
pieces. The Turks now call it * Harran by the old name, and it was in 
late ages famous for being the prime ſeat of the Sabians, a noted ſect in 
the eaſt, of which I have above ſpoken. Hence thoſe of this ſe& were 
called Harranites, as well as Sabzans, in thoſe parts. 

EUMENES, while he lay at Carrhze, * ſent to Pithon governor of 41-317 
Media, and Seleucus governor of Babylon, to join with him for the aiding 7 
of the Kings againſt Autigouus, and cauſed the orders of the Kings for this 
purpoſe to be communicated to them. Their anſwer hereto was, that the 
ſhould be very ready to give all aid to the Kings, but would have nothing 
to do with him, who had been declared a publick enemy by the Maceds- 
niang. But the truth of the matter was, they feared the great genius of 
Eumenes, For the intention of moſt of Alexander's commanders, who 
after his death had divided the governments and provinces of his empire 
among them, was to ſet up for themſelves, and make themſelves ſovereigns 
each in the countrey which he had ſeized: And it was with a view ta 
this, that on the death of Alexander, they did ſet up an ideot and an in- 
fant to have the names of ſovereigns after him; that under ſo weak a go- 
vernment they might the better ripen their deſigns for the ufurpations they 
intended; and all theſe meaſures they thought would be broken if Eume- 
nes got the aſcendant; and therefore all of them, that were for theſe mea- 

ſures, were againſt him, But whether his purpoſe was to advance him- 
ſelf to the ſovereignty, or preſerve 1t to the family of Alexander, is un- 
certain. His profeſſions always were for the family of Alexander, and 
whatever his ſecret intentions might be, none of his actions made any diſ- 
covery to the contrary. But thus much is certain, that as he was the wi- 
ſeſt and the valianteſt of all Alexander's captains, ſo was he the moſt ſtea- 
dy and faithful to all his obligations, having never falſifyed his faith in any 
one particular wherein he had engaged it; tho' he himſelf periſhed for 
want of it in others, as will be hereafter related. 

FROM Carrbe Eumenes marched in the beginning of the ſpring to- 
wards Babylon; in which march he had like to have loſt all his army by 
a ſtratagem of Seleucus upon him. For he having encamped on a plain 
near the Euphrates, Seleucus by cutting the banks of the river over- 
flooded the place where he lay. But Eumenes having immediately drawn 
off his army to an adjoining eminence, thereby ſaved them from the pre- 
ſent danger, and the next day after having found out a way again to drain 
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off the over-flowings, he marched off without receiving any great incon- 
venience from it; whereon Seleucus prayed truce with him, and permit- 
ted him fafely to paſs through his province to Saſa, where he pur his ar- 
my into quarters of refreſhment, and from thenice ſent meſlengers to all 
the governors of the upper provinces of fs to call them to his affiſtance. 
He had before tranſmitted to them letters from the Kings, which com- 
manded them to join him for the fupport of the royal intereſt, and now 
he ſent to let them know where he was, and to preſs upon them the ſx 
dy execution of the royal command. And his meſſengers found them all 
together, they having lately joined in a war againſt Pithon governor of 
Media, which they had juſt then finiſhed. For Pithon playing the ſame 
game in thoſe provinces of the upper Aſia, that Antigonns did in the lower, 
had put Philotas to death to ſeize his province, and intended to have pro- 
ceeded in the fame manner with the reft, till he ſhould have uſurped all to 
himſelf. Which being diſcerned, they all joined under the command of 
Puceſtes governor of the province of Per/ia, in a common war againſt 
him; in which having vanquiſhed him in battel, they drove him out of 
Media, and forced him to flee to Babylon, to crave of Seleucus the prote- 
ction of his life. And they were ftillencamped together after this victory, 
when Eumenes's meſſengers came unto them; whereon they immediately 
marched to Su/a, and there joined him with all their forces, which con- 
ſiſted of about five and twenty thoufand men horſe and foot. This rein- 
forcement made him more than a match for Antigonus, who was then on 
his march after him; but the year being far advanced before he could 
reach the Tigris, he was forced to take up his winter quarters in Me ſopo- 
tamia, where Selencus and Pithon, who were then of his party, joining 
him, they there concerted together the operations of the next campaign. 
Ix the interim a great change happened in Macedonia. For Olympras, 
the mother of Alexander, having formerly fled out of Macedonia into Epi- 
fits, with Alexander her grandſon, and Roxana his mother, for fear of An- 
tipater, now after his death was again returned, and having gotten the 
power of the kingdom into her hands, put Aridæus the nominal King 
(whom they called Philip) to death, with Eurydice his wife, after he had 
born the title of King fix years and ſeven months. And with him ſhe 
flew alſo Nicanor the brother of Caſſander, and an hundred more of his 
ptincipal friends and adherents; which cruelty was retaliated upon her 
the next year after. For then Caſſander coming upon her with an army 
beſieg d her in Pydna, and having forced her to ſurrender, firſt ſhut her 
up in priſon, and afterwards cauſed her to be there put to death. After 
the cutting off of Aridæus, Alexander the ſon of Roxana alone bore the 
title of King, till at length he was alſo in like manner cut off by the trea- 
chery of thoſe who uſurped his father's empire. But almoſt all the time 


he bore this title alone, he bore it in a jay]. For Cafander, after he had 
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taken Pydua, ſhut up him and his mother in the caſtle of Amphipolis, till at 
length he murthered them both to make way for himſelf to be King of Ma. 
redon, as will hereafter in its proper place be more fully related. 


ANTIGONUS in the beginning of the ſpring * marched to Baby- 
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Jon, where having joined the forces, which Pithon and Seleucns had there 
got ready for him, he paſſed the Tigris to find out Eumenes; and on the 
other hand, E#menes was not wanting to put himſelf in a poſture to en- 
counter him, being now ſuperior to him in the number of his forces, and 
much more ſo in the wiſdom and ſagacity of his conduct; not that the 
other was defective herein. For next Eumenes, he was certainly the beſt 
general, and the wiſeſt politician of his time. But the great diſadvantage 
which Eumeues lay under was, he commanded a voluntier army, it being 
made up of the forces brought him by the ſeveral governors of provinces 
who had joined him; land every one of theſe would have the general 
command. And Emumenes not being a Macedonian, but a Thracian by 
birth, there was not one of them, but thought himſelf for this reaſon pre- 
ferable before him. To maſter this difficulty, he pretended that Alexan- 
der appeared to him in a dream, and ſhewed him a royal pavilion rich- 
ly furniſhed with a throne in it, and told him, that if they would fit in 
council there, he himſelf would be preſent to proſper all their conſultati- 
ons and undertakings, upon which they ſhould enter in his name; and 
having wrought the ſuperſtition which they had for Alexander into a belief 
of this, he cauſed ſuch a pavilion and throne to be erccted, as he preten- 
ded to have ſeen in his dream; and placing a crown and ſcepter in the 
throne, he prevailed with them there to meet in council, and conſult to- 
gether in common, under the preſidency of Alexander, in the fame man- 
ner as when he was alive, without owning any other ſuperior, which 
quell'd all farther ſtrife about this matter. For hereby a priority was yielded 
to none; and all pretences to it being ſtill kept alive, were reſerved to the 
opportunities, which the future events of their affairs might give to lay 
claim thereto. However the army had that confidence in the great abili- 
ties of Eumenes, that in time of battel, and in all caſes of danger, he was 
always called to the ſupreme command, and the ſoldiers would not fight 
till they ſaw him in it. And by the wiſdom of his management he brought 
it to paſs in all other caſes, that tho' in outward ſhew he ſeem'd to wave 
all ſuperiority, yet in reality he had it, and all things were ordered accor- 
ding to his directions. And the royal command to all the keepers of the 
ablick. treaſuries, being to give out. unto Eumenes all ſuch ſums, as he 
mould think fitting to require, this command of the purſe gave him the 
command of all things elſe. For hereby he was enabled conſtantly to pay 
his army, and allo to give gratuities to the chief leaders among them, 
which had no ſmall influence to engage them to him. And in this poſture 
ſtcod the affairs of both parties when this year's war begun, which was 
carried on with great vigour on both ſides; and all Media and Perſia be- 
came the field of it. For they ranged thele countries all over with marches 
and counter-marches upon cach other; and all manner of ſtratagems and 
trvals of military skill were put in practice on both ſides. But Eumenes 
having a genius much ſuperior in all ſuch matters, he did thereby, not- 
withitanding the diſadvantages he lay under from a mutinous and ungo- 
vernable army, make the campaign end in his favour. For he had wor- 
ſted Autigouus in two encounters, in which he had {lain and taken a great 
number of his men; and when winter approached, he ſecured the beſt 
quarters for himſcl! in the province of Gabzere, and forced Antigonus to 
march northward, to icek for his in the countrey of Media, at the diſtance 
of twenty five days march from him. 5 
UT 
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Bur the licentiouſneſs of Eumenes's ſoldiers being ſuch, that they would 
not be kept together, but for the ſake of a more luxurious plenty ſcatter- 


us 2. ed themſelves all over the province, and quartered at fo great a diſtance 


from cach other, as would require ſeveral days for them again to embody ; 
Antigonns on his having an account hereof, took a march towards him in 
the middle of winter, reckoning to be upon him before he ſhould be able 
to get his army together, and thereby gain an caſy and abſolute victory 
over him. But Eumeues, who was never wanting in any precaution ne- 
ceſſary for his ſecurity, had his ſpies and ſcouts ſo well placed, and ſo well 
furniſhed with dromedaries, the ſwifteſt of beaſts, to give him intelli- 
gence, that he had notice of this march of Antigonus ſome davs before he 
could arrive, and thereby had time to defeat it by a ſtratagem which ſa— 
ved the army, when all the other commanders gave it for loſt. For get- 
ting up upon thoſe mountains which lay towards the enemy, with ſuch 
forces as were neareſt at hand, he there cauſed them the next night to 
kindle fires in ſuch manner, as might repreſent the encampment of an ar- 
my; which being ſeen by Autigouus's ſcouts at a great diſtance, and ſpee- 
dily notified to him, this made him believe that Eumenes was there with 
all his army ready to encounter him. And therefore not thinking it pro- 
per to engage his men, as then fatigued and tired out by a long march, 
with a freſh army, he ſtopp'd ſo long to refreſh them, that Eumenes had 
gotten all his forces together before he could come up with him, and then 
he found he came too late to put his deſigns in execution. However, not 
long after this brought on a battel between them, wherein Eumenes got 
the victory, which would have proved deciſive in his favour, but that he 
loft all the fruits of it, and himſelf too, by the treachery of his own men. 
For the battel bang fought ina ſandy field, the feet of the men and hor- 
ſes in the engagement raiſed ſuch a duſt, as involved all in a cloud, ſo that 
there was no ſeeing of any thing at the leaſt diſtance; of which Autigonus 
:aking the advantage, ſent out a party of horſe, that ſeized and carried 
»t all the baggage of Eumenes's army before they could be perceived, 
a hereby he gained the main point, tho' he loſt the victory. For Eumenes's 
ſoldiers, when returned from the purſuit of the enemy, finding their camp 
taken, and all their baggage, with their wives and children carried off, in- 
{cad of uſing their ſwords againſt the enemy again to recover them, tur- 
ned all their rage upon their general; and therefore having ſeized and 
ound him, ſold him to Autigonus to redeem what they had loſt, and then 
ent all over to him, which abſolutely determined the war for the intereſt 
of Autigonis, For immediately hereon he became maſter of all 4/a, from 
the Helleſpont to the river of Indus. Eumenes being thus fallen into his 
112nds, he was for ſome time in a doubt how to diſpoſe of him; he ha- 
ving been formerly his intimate friend, while they both ſerved together 
ider Alexander, the remembrance hereof did at firſt put the affection he 
12d for him into a ſtruggle with his intereſt for the ſaving of his life, and 
Demetiius his fon became an earneſt ſolicitor for him, being very deſi- 
rous, out of the gencrolity of his temper, that ſo gallant a man ſhould be 
pt alive. Bur at length reflecting on his immoveable fidelity to Alex- 
anders family, how dangerous an antagoniſt he had in him on this account, 
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and how able he was to diſturb all his affairs, ſhould he again get looſe 2 
from him, he d urſt not truſt him with life; and therefore ordered him to 
be put to death in priſon. And thus periſhed the wiſeſt and the gallanteſt 
man of the age in which he lived. He had not indeed the fortune of A. 
lexander, but in every thing elſe far exceeded him. For he was truly va- 
liant without raſhneſs, and wiſe without timidity, readily foreſeeing all ad- 
vantages that offered, and boldly executing all that were feaſible; ſo that 
he never failed of any thing that he undertook, but when diſappointed by 
the treachery of his own men. By this means he loſt the battel which he 
fought with Antigonns in Cappadocia, and by this means only was it, that 
he was at laſt undone in Gabiena. After his death, Antigonus, with all 
his army, in the ſolemneſt manner attended his funeral pile, and ſhewed 
him the greateſt honour that could be done him after his death, and ſent 
his bones and aſhes, in a ſumptuous urn of ſilver, to his wife and children 
into Cappadocia. But this could make no amends for the taking away of 
his life. However, it ſhewed that even in the opinion of the worſt of his 
enemies, he was a perſon of that eminent merit, as deſerved a much bet- 
. 

ANTIGONTUS ” now looking on the whole empire of Aſſa as his 
own, for the better ſecuring of it to him made a reform through all the 
eaſtern provinces, putting out all ſuch governors as he diſtruſted, and pla- 
cing others, of whom he had greater confidence, in their ſtead; and ſuch 
as he thought dangerous he cut off; of this number were Pithon, gover- 
nor of Media, and Antigenes, general of the Arg yraſpides; and he had 
marked cut Seleucus, governor of Babylon, for the ſame deſtruction, but 
he being aware of it fled into Egyyt, and there under the protection of 
Ptolemy, ſaved his life. And as to the Arg yraſpides, who were thoſe that 
betrayed Eumenes, he ſent them into Arachoſia, the remoteſt province of 
the empire, giving it in charge to Jzbyrr7zrs, the governor of it, by all 
ways and means to cauſe them there to be all conſumed and deſtroyed, 
ſo that not a man of them might again return into Greece. And this he 
did out of a juſt abhorrence of the treachery which they had been guilty 
of towards their general, though he himſelf had the fruit of it. 

Ix the interim d eleucus being got fate into Egypt, he fo effectually re- 
preſented to Prolemy the formidable power of Autigonus, as he alſo did 
to Lyſimachus and Caſſauder, by meſſengers ſent to them for this purpoſe, 
and made them ſo ſenſible of the danger they were in from it, that he 
drew them all three into a league againſt him. Autigouus being aware that 
Seleucus on his flight might endeavour to engage thoſe princes into mea- 
ſures prejudicial to his intereſt, ſent to each of them embaſſadors to renew 
his friendſhip with them. But finding by their anſwers, and the high de- 
mands which they made, that nothing but a war was to be expected from 
them, he haſtned out of the eaſt into Cilicia, and having there taken care 
for the recruiting and re-inforcing of his army, and ordered all things in 
the provinces of /eſer Aſia, as belt ſuited with his intereſt, he marched 
thence into Syria and Phænicia. | 

His intentions in entering into theſe provinces were to diſpoſſeſs ,, ., 
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ing that a dangerous war was coming upon him from the confederated 
princes, and judging aright, that without making himſelf maſter of the 
{eas, there was no managing of it with ſucceſs againſt them, he found it 
neceſſary to have the Phenician ports and ſhipping at his command; but 
he came too late for the latter of them, Ptolemy having carried away all 
the Phenician ſhipping into Egypt before his arrival; nei her did he eaſi- 
ly make himſelf maſter of the ports: For Tyre, Joppa and Gaza, held out 
againſt him. The two latter he ſoon reduced, but 7yre endured a ſiege 
of fifteen months before it could be brought to yield to him. However, 
having all the other ports of Hria and Phænicia in his power, he imme- 
diately ſet himſelf to the building of a fleet of ſhips in them, cutting down 
vaſt quantities of timber from mount Libanus, and cauſing them to be 
carried to the ſeveral ports where the ſhips were a building; in which 
work ſeveral thouſands of hands were employed; and by this means he 
ſoon equipped ſuch a number of ſhips, as did, with thoſe ſent him from 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and other confederated places, make up a fleet, which 
ſoon gave him the maſtery of the Seas. That which chiefly edged him on 
with ſo much ſpeed to provide himſelf with this fleet, was an affront offer- 
ed him by Seleucus. For while he lay encamped near Tyre on the ſea 
ſhore, Seleucus came thither with an hundred fail of Prolemy's fleet, and 
Antigonus not having any ſhipping to encounter him, he paſſed by the coaſt 
where he was encamped in contempt of him, within the fight of all his ar- 
my; which very much diſheartning his men, and railing a mean opinion 
of his power in ſuch of his allies as were then preſent with him, for the 
remedy hereof he called them all together, and did let them know that. 
even that very ſummer he would be on thoſe ſeas with a tleet of five hun- 
dred ſail, which no power of the enemy ſhould be able to withſtand ; and 
accordingly he made his word good before the end of the year, | 
Bur Antigonus finding, that while he was intent upon theſe affairs in 
Phenicia, Caſſander grew upon him in the /efer Aſia, * he marched thi- 
ther with one part of the army, and left Demetrius his fon (then a youn 
man, not exceeding the twenty ſecond year of his age) with the other 
part, to defend Hria and Phenicia againit Ptolemy. By this time Tyre 
was reduced to great extremities: For Antigonus's fleet being now ſet to 
ſea, barred all proviſions from being carried to them, which 1oon brought 
them to a neceſſity of ſurrendring. However, they obtained terms for 
the garriſon of Prolemy to march ſafely thence with all their effects, and 
for the inhabitants to retain theirs without any damage. For Andronicus, 
who then commanded at the ſiege for Autigonus, was glad on any terms 
to gain ſo important a place, eſpecially after being tired out with ſo long 
a ſiege. For it laſted (as I have already ſaid) fifteen months. It was but 
nineteen years before that Alexander had deſtroyed this city, in ſuch a man- 


ner, as it might ſcem to require the length of ages for it again to recover 
it ſelf, yet in ſo ſhort a time it grew up again into a condition of endu- 
ring this ſiege for more than double the time of that of Alexander's. This 
ſhews the great advantage of trade. For this city being the grand mart, 
where moſt of the trade both of the eaſt and the welt did then centre, by 
virtue hereof it was, that it ſo ſoon revived to its priſtine vigour. 
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ANTIGONUS * on his coming into /efer Aſia ſoon reduced the 
growing power of Caſſauder, and forced him to very mean terms of ac- 
commodation; but after he had made them, he repented of the agree- 
ment, and would not ſtand to it, but ſent to Prolemy and Selencus for aſ- 
ſiſtance, and went on with the war, which detained Antigonus longer in 
thoſe parts than he intended, and in the interim gave Ptolemy the oppor- 
tunity of gaining great advantages againſt him in the eaſt. 

Fon“ having with his fleet failed to Cyprus, he reduced moſt of that 4 2 
ifland to him, and from thence made a deſcent firſt upon the zpper Syria, Alex. 
and next upon Cilicia, where having taken great ſpoils, and many cap- ro 
tives, he returned with them into Zg ypr. And there having, by the ad- 
vice of Seleucus, formed a delign for the recovery of Phenicia and Syria, 
he marched thither with a great army. On his coming to Gaza, he there 
found Demetrius ready to obſtruct his farther progreſs. This brought on 
a fierce battel between them; in which Prolemy gained the victory, ha- 
ving lain five thouſand of Demetrius s men, and taken eight thouſand cap- 
tive; which forced Demetrius to retreat, firſt to Azotus, and from thence 
to Tripoly, a city of Phenicia, as far back as the confines of the upper Sy- 
ria, and quit all Phenca, Paleſtine, and Cele-Syria, to the victor. But 
before he left Azotnus, having ſent to deſire leave to bury the dead, Pro- 
temy not only granted him this, but ſent him alſo all his equipage, tents 
and furniture, with all his friends, family and ſervants, without any ran- 
ſom; which kindneſs Demetrius had the opportunity of returning, when 
a while after he got the like advantage of Pro/emy. All the other captives 
he ſent into Zg pr, to be there employed in his ſervice on board his fleet; 
and then marching forward, had all the fea coaſt of Phenicia forthwith 
ſurrendred unto him, excepting only Tyre. For Audronicus, who had 

lately taken that city after the long ſiege I have mentioned, having then 
the government of 1t, held it out for ſome time. But at length the gar- 
riſon ſoldiers falling into mutiny againſt him, delivered the place to Pro- 
temy, and him with it. 

ArTER theſe ſucceſſes, Seleucus having obtained of Prolemy a thou- 
ſand foot and three hundred horſe, marched eaſtward with them to reco- 
ver Babylon. With ſo ſmall a force did he undertake ſo great an enter- 
prize, and yet ſucceeded in it. On his coming to Carrhæ in Meſopotamia, 
partly by perſuaſion, and partly by force, he brought all the Macedonians 
that were there in garriſon to join with him. And as ſoon as he drew 
near to Babylon, great numbers of the inhabitants of that province floc- 
ked to him. For remembring his mild government, and diſliking the ſe- 
verity of Autigonus, they were glad of his return, and deſirous to ſee him 
re- inſtated in his former command over them; and therefore on his ap— 
proach to the city, he found the gates opened to him, and he was recei- 
ved into the place with the general acclamation of the people. M hereon 
thoſe, who were of the party of Antzigonns, retired into the caſlle ; but 

| Seleucus having now the poſſeſſion of the city, and all the people on his 
fide, ſoon made himſelf maſter of this fortreſs, and with it again received 
his children, friends and ſervants, whom, on his flight into ESt, Anti- 
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gonus had there ſhut up in priſon, and then applied himſelf to get together 
ſuch an army, as might enable him to keep what he had gotten. For he 
had not long been in poſſeſſion of this city, e er Nicanor (who was gover- 
nor of Media for Autigonus) put himſelf upon the march with an army to 
drive him thence. Selencus, on his having received intelligence of it, paſ- 
ſed the Tygris to meet him, and having gotten him at a diſadvantage, {tor- 
med his camp in the night, and put his whole army to the rout ; where. 
on Niranor, with ſome few of his friends, fled through the defarts to An- 
tigonus ; and all his forces that ſurvived the rout, part through diflike of 
Antigonus, and part through fear of the conqueror, joined with him 
hereby having gotten a great army under him, he ſeized Media, Suſia- 
54, and other neighbouring provinces and places, and thereby firmly fix- 
ed his intereſt and his power in thoſe parts; which he daily improved by 
the clemency of his government, and the juſtice, equity and humanity 
which he practiſed towards all that were under it; and by theſe means, 
from ſo low a beginning, as I have mentioned, he grew up at length to be 
the greateſt of all Alexander's ſucceſſors. 

Fro this retaking of Babylon by Seleucus, began the famous era of 
the Feleucidæ, made uſe of all over the eaſt, by heathens, Jeu, chriſti- 
ans and mahometans. It is called by the Jews the æra of contracts, be- 
cauſe, after they fell under the government of the Syro-Macedonian Kings, 
they were forced to uſe it in all their contracts, and other inſtruments of 
civil affairs; and it afterwards grew ſo much in uſe among them, that till 
a thouſand years after Chriſt, they had no other way whereby to compute 
their time but this #ta of contracts only. For it was not till then that they 
began to reckon by the years from the creation of the world. As long as 
they continued in the eaſt, they continued in the eaſtern uſage of compu. 
ting by the æra of contracts, (as they called it) but when about the year 
of out Lord 1040, they were driven out of the eaſt, and forced to remove 
into theſe weſtern parts, and here ſettled in Hin, France, England and 
Germany, they learned from ſome of the chriſtian chronologers of theſe 
countries to compute by the years from the creation. The firſt year of 
this era, according to their reckoning, falls in the year of the Julian pe- 
riod 953, and takes its beginning from the autumnal equinox of that year. 
But the true year of the creation of the world, according to Scaliger's 
computation, was one hundred and eighty nine years, and according to 
others, two hundred and forty nine years higher up than where this æra 
of the Jews placeth it. However, the era of contracts is not at this time 
out of uſe among thoſe people: For they continue ſtill to reckon by it, 
as well as by the other. The Arabs call it Taric Dilcarnain, i. e. The æra 
of the two horned. The reaſon of this name ſome deduce from Alexan- 
der, who is in the alcoran and other Arabic books frequently called, 
The two horned. And he is often found with two horns on his coms. This 
moſt likely proceeded from the fond vanity which he had of being thought 
the ſon of Jupiter Hammon. For that god of the heathens being uſuall 
repreſented with two rams horns on his head, Alexander might cauſe him- 
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Vorſtii Zemach David, p. 61. & Diſſertationem R. Azatiæ apud eundem in obſeryationibus ad Ze- 
mach David, p. 247, 248, Sc. w Vide Golii notas dd Alfraganum, p. Y, 58. & Altra- 
ganum ipſum, cap. 1. 5 De Eris, p. 6. | 

ſelf 


ſelf to he ſo repreſented too, the better to make the fiction paſs, that h- 
was. his ſon, But this ra hath no relation to Alexander, although it hath 
been by ſome ignorantly derived from him, and alſo called by his name, 
The era of: Alexander. For Alexander was dead twelve ycars before it 
began; and its commencement only was from the recovery of Babylon by 
Selewcus, And therefore it is molt proper to deduce the origin of this 
Arabic name, Taric Dilcarnain, from Selencus ; and Appian gives us in 
him a ſufficient reaſon for it. For he tells us, that Selencrs being a per- 
' ſon of that great ſtrength, that laying hold of a bull by the horn he could 
{top him in his full carcer, the ſtatuaries for this reaſon uſually made his 
{atues with two bulls horns on his head. And therefore it js moſt likely 
that he, and not Alexander, was firſt meant by the two horned in the Ara- 
lic name of this era: For it was from him, and not from Alexander, 
that it had its origin. It is in the books of the Maccabees ? called, The 
æra of the kingdom of the Greeks, and they both of them compute by it. 
But whereas the firſt book of the Maccavees begins the years of this æra 
from the ſpring, the ſecond begins them from the autumn following, and 
ſo did the Syrians, Arabs and Jeu, and all others that anciently did, or 
now do ule this æra, excepting the Chaldeans. For they not reckoning 
Seleucus to be thoroughly ſettled in the poſſeſſion of Babylon till the ſpring 
in which Demetrius made that retreat from thence, which we ſhall fpeai: 
of in the next year following, they began not this era till from the ſpring, 
and for the ſame reaſon reckoned the beginning of all the years of it from 
that ſeaſon alſo. So that whereas all other nations, that computed by this 
#ra, began it from the autumn of the year before Chriſt 312, it had not 
its commencement among the Cha/deans till from the ſpring of the year 
next aftcr following. : 

Ix the interim, Profemy having again made himſelf maſter of all PV. 
nicia, Judea, and Czle-Jyria, ſent Cilles, one of his generals, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the upper Hrià allo, and drive Demetrius thence, who was then 
retreated thither. Bur Cilles, out of contempt of the baffled enemy he 
had to deal with, making his encampments negligently and looſely, Deme- 
trius, on his having an account hereof from his ſpies, by a long and ſpeedy 
march came upon him before he was aware, and ſurprizing him in the 
night, got an abſolute victory over him, taking his camp, and making him 
and {even thouſand of his men priſoners of war; which cqualling the de- 
feat he had before received at Gaza, again ballanced the matter between 
him and P#olemy; and alſo put it in the power of Demetrius (tor the fake 
of which he molt valued this victory) to make a return to Pro/emy of the 
kindneſs he had before received from him. For after this victory, he ſent 
back unto him Ces, and all his friends, without ranſom, in the ſame 
manner as Ptolemy had before ſent back to him all his friends after the vi- 
Rory which he had gotten over him at Gaza. | | 

ANTIGONEUDS receiving an account at Celenæ in Phry;:a (where 
he then reſided) of this victory of his ſon's over C/es, hafined thence in- 
to Syria, to proſecute there the advantages of it; and having paſſed mount 
Taurus, joined his ſon in the yer Syria; whereon Pro/emy finding him— 
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ſelf not ſtrong enough to encounter the joint forces of the father and 
ſon together, diſmantled Ace, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza, and retreated 


again into Egypt, carrying with him moſt of the riches, and a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the countrey. Whercon all Phenicia, Fudea, 


and Czle-Syria, returned again under the power of Anti gonus. 

Pur inhabitants of thoſe countries, whom Prolemy carried with him 
into Egypt, on his retreat, followed him thither rather voluntarily, and 
out of free choice, than by compulſion. For he being a perſon of a very 
benign temper, and having always ſhewn great clemency and humanity to 
all under his government, this ſo far captivated the hearts of thoſe people 
to him, that they rather choſe to follow him into a ſtrange countrey, than 
tarry the coming of Autigonus in their own, (from whom they expected a 
contrary treatment) and that eſpecially ſince they had terms of great ad- 
vantage offered them by Prolemy, to invite them to this removal. For his 
mind being then much ſet upon the making of Alexandria to be the capi- 
tal of Egypt, was glad of all that he could get to come thither to inhabir 
the place, and offered great privileges and immunities to draw them thi- 
ther. And here Prolemy planted all thoſe that followed him in this re- 


treat, among whom were a great number of the Jews. Alexander had 


planted ſeveral of that nation there before; and Ptolemy, after his firſt ir- 
ruption into Judea, had brought from thence many more of them thither, 
where they enjoy'd the benefit of a plentiful countrey, a ſecure protection, 
and many other advantages. The report whereot coming into Judea, ex- 
cited in many others there a deſire to follow them, and accordingly many 
did ſo on this occaſion. For Alexander had, on his firſt building this ci. 


ty, given them, for their encouragement to plant there, the ſame privile- 
ges and immunities with his Macedonians, and Ptolemy had continued the 


fame to them. By which means the Jew2/þ quarter in that city encreaſed 


to the number of ſeveral thouſands of families; and © many S2maritaens, as 
well as Jews, upon the like encouragement, became inhabitants of this 


place, and there multiplied to a great number. 

Ao thoſe that followed Prolemy into Egyyt on this occaſion, 
one was Hezekzas, a perſon of eminent note among that people, and one 
of their chief prieſts. Hecatæus the hiſtorian being then with Prolemy, 


makes particular mention of him, as a perſon of great wiſdom and pru- 


dence, a powerful ſpeaker, and one that thoroughly underſtood the world, 


being then about ſixty years old. And farther, he ſaith, that he having 


contracted an acquaintance with him, they had frequent conferences toge- 
ther; and that in them he learn'd from him what was the religion, policy, 
and manner of living of the 7eus, wherein they differed from other nati- 
ons; all which, he faith, this Hezek:as had with him written in a book; 
which book, no doubt, was the book of the law of Moſes. And, I doubt 
not, it was by this perſon that he was induced to have ſo favourable an 
opinion of the Jews, and their religion; and that it was from him that he 
received the information of moſt of that which he wrote of them. For 
he compoſed a particular hiſtory of the Zewws, therein treating of them 
from Abraham down to his time; in which he ſpeaks ſo honourably of 
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them, and their religion, that Origen tells us, Herennins Philo, an hea- 
then writer, who flouriſhed about the time of Trajan the Roman emperor, 
did for this reaſon raiſe a doubt, whether it were the genuine work of 
Hecateus or no; making this inference from hence concerning it, that ei- 
ther it was compoſed by ſome 7ew under the name of Hecatæus, or elſe 
if he were the true author of it, he was corrupted to the ei religion 
when he wrote it. If one of theſe two mult be the truth (tho! I ſee no neceſ- 
ſity for it) the latter is as poſſible as the other. This Hecatens was of 
Abdera, a Grecian city in Thrace, which had been famous for the birth of 
Democritus, Protagoras, and other learned men. He was bred up with 
Alexander, and followed him in all his wars, and after his death put him- 
ſelf under the protection of Prolemy, and lived with him in Egypt; where 
having from the converſation which he had with this learned Jew, and 
others of that nation, who followed Prolemy thither, fully informed him- 
ſelf of their laws, cuſtoms, and religion, he wrote that hiſtory of them 
which 1 have mentioned. Out of which 7% ph hath extracted ſeveral! 
paſſages in his writings, eſpecially in his firſt book againſt Apion; but the 
book it ſelf is not now extant. There was another very noted hiſtorian 
of the ſame name, but he was a Mile ſian, and lived long before, in the 
time of Darius Hyſtaſpis. 
 JOSEPHOUS* rells us of another Few called Moſollam, who about 
this time followed Prolemy, and had liſted himſelf an horſeman in his ar- 
my, and out of the ſame Hecatæus gives us a very remarkable ſtory of him 
the words of Hecatæus are as followeth: © As I was travelling towards the 
« Red Sea, there was in company with us a certain Jew called Ao/o/lam, 
« one of a Jew:ſh troop of horſe, that was ſent to be our convoy, a very 
« yaliant man, and remarkable for his great skill in archery, in which he ex- 
« celled even all the Greeks and Barbarrans of his time. As ſeveral of us 
« were travelling on in this journey together, a certain ſouthſayer, who 
« took upon him to foretel the fortune of our journey, bad us all ſtand ſtill, 
« and we did ſo, Whereon this Few asked us what we ſtood for? Look 
ce ye, anſwered the cunning man, and ſhewed him a bird: If that bird 
« ſtands, ſaid he, ye are to ſtand, and if he riſeth and flies on, you are to 
« go forward too; but if the bird takes its flight the contrary way, you 
muſt all go back again. The 7ew hereat, without a word ſpeaking, 


lets fly an arrow and kills the bird; whereon the diviner, and fome of 


terms. Why certainly, ſaith the Zew to them, are ye not all mad to 
make ſuch a buſtle about a fooliſh bird? How could that poor wretched 
« creature pretend to foreſhew us our fortune, that knew nothing of its 
« own? If this bird could have foretold good or evil to come, it would 
& have kept out of this place for fear of being {lain by the arrow of Mo- 


cc 
* 
« the company, had great indignation, and fell on him in moſt outragious 
60 
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« follam the Few.” Thus far Hecatæus, who it is plain tells this ſtory of 


purpole to expoſe and condemn the ſuperſtition of the heathens, which 
then obtained concerning ſuch matters, and ro commend and extol the 
wiſdom of the Jews, in rejecting and deſpiſing all thoſe follies. 


ANTIGO NVUS having thus recovered all Hria, Phenicid, and Fudea, an. 315, 
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out of the hands of Ptolemy, ' ſent Athenæns, one of his lieutenants, with 
an army againſt the Nabathæan Arabs. They being a clan of thieves, had 
made inroads upon the countries now under his command, and carricd off 
much plunder from them ; and to be revenged of them for it, Antigonus 
ſent theſe forces againſt them. The chief city of thoſe Arabs was Petra, 
which ſtanding on an high rock in the deſarts, was from thence called by 
the Greeks Petra, by the Hebrews ® Sela, and by the Arabs Hagar. For 
Hagar ſignifieth the ſame in Arabic that Sela doth in Hebrew, and Pe- 
tra in Greek, that is, a rock. And hence it is, that St. Pau] calls mount 
Sinai: Hagar. For that was all a rocky mountain, which beginning at the 
Red. ca, runs a great way into Arabia, and on part of it the city of Pe- 
tra was built. There? being a certain mart at ſtated ſeaſons held in the 
neighbourhood, the Nabatheans having left their wives, children, and 
aged, with their goods under a guard at Petra, were gone to this marr. 
Athenæus craftily laying hold of this opportunity, by long marches got 
to Petra in their abſence, and having ſurprized the place flew the guards, 
and carried off all the plunder that he found in the place, and then mar- 
ched back -with as much ſpeed as he came; and when he had gotten at 
ſuch a diſtance, that he thought himſelf out of the reach of the enemy, he 
ſtopped to refreſh his men with reſt, now tired out with ſo long a march ; 
but not taking ſuthcient care to ſecure his encampment, the encmy having 
gotten early notice of what he had done, made a ſpeedy purſuit after him, 
and falling upon him in the night, while his men were all drowned in 
ſleep and wearineſs, they cut oft all of them, excepting only fifty horſemen 
that eſcaped, and recovered the whole booty. After this returning to Pe- 
tra, they from thence wrote letters to Autigonus in the Syriac language, 
accuſing Athenæus of the wrong he had done them. To which Antigo- 
uus, temporiting with the preſent neceſſity, returned ſuch an anſwer, as 
diſowned the enterprize of Athenæus, and allowed the revenge as juſt 
which they had taken of him. But as ſoon as he had gotten more forces 
ready, he * ſent his ſon Demetrius with them to execute that Vengeance 
upon thoſe robbers, which the other failed of. Who having received his 
orders, marched with all the haſte he could, hoping to be upon them be- 
fore they ſhould know of his coming. But his march being diſcovered, 
notice was given of it by fires all over the countrey, which immediately 
brought them all together to Petra, where they having left a ſtrong gar- 
riſon, and divided the booty between them, which had been there laid u 
fled with it into the deſarts, driving all their flocks and herds with them, 
So that Demetrius, on his coming thither, finding the place too well pro- 
vided to be taken, made peace with thoſe people upon the beſt terms he 
could, and returned; and after a march of three hundred furlongs, (which 
is about thirty fix of our miles) he came to the lake Aſphaltites, and there 
encamped. This was alſo called by ſome the ſea of Sodom, by others the 
dead ſea, and in ſcripture * the /alt ſea, It was called the [ea of Sodom 
becauſe there Sodom once ſtood; the dead Sea, becauſe it is a ſtagnated 
water, without any motion, and in which no living creature is ſaid to be 
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found; the ſalt ſea, becauſe of its exceeding ſaltneſs, and Aſphaltites, 
from the Greek word Aſphaltus, which ſignifieth bitumen; © which it pro- 
duceth in great quantities, and the beſt that can any where be found. 
And this laſt is the name by which the Greeks and Latin called it. At 
preſent the adjacent inhabitants call it the lake of Lot. It extends from 
north to ſouth, about ſeventy of our miles in length, and is about eighteen 
miles over in the broadeſt place. On the eaſt ſide of it anciently lay the 


land of Moab; and on the welt ſide, that part of the land of Canaan which 


was the portion of the tribe of Judah; and towards the ſouth it abutted 
upon the land of Edom. The rivers Jordan and Arnon run into it at the 
north end, and are there loſt. For nothing runs out of it again; but like 
the Caſpian ſea, it receives brooks and rivers into it, and emits none out; 

wherein it is of a contrary nature to the ſea, or lake of Tiberias, (called 
* the ſea of Galilee, and the lake of Gene garet in the goſpels) on which 
our Saviour was ſo converſant. - For that as it receiveth the river Jordan 
at one end, ſo emits it again at the other. But when it falls from thence 
into the lake Aſphaltites, it is there abſorbed and no more heard of. De- 
metrius, on his encamping on this lake, obſerving the nature of it, and 

that a good revenue might be made of the bitumen which it yielded, gave 

Antigonus an account of it on his return. Autigonus, tho' no way pleaſed 

with the peace which he had made with the Nabarhzans, whom he ſent 
him to deſtroy, yet applauded him for the diſcovery. he had made, of a 
way for the augmenting of his revenue by the bitumen of this lake; and 
immediately ſent thither Ferom the Cardian to take care of it. But when 
he had, according to his Inſtructions, gotten ready. ſeveral boats fit for the 
purpole, and was gathering into them all the 4:7amen of the lake, to car- 
ry it all to one place, there to be diſpoſed of for the benefit of Autigonus, 

the Arabs to the number of fix thouſand men fell upon him, and having 

deſtroyed his boats, and {lain molt of his men employed in them for this 
work, drove him thence, and thereby put an end to this project. This 
Jerom being a fellow-citizen of Eumenes, followed his party to the time 
of his death; but being then taken priſoner by Antzgonns, he after that en- 
tered into his ſervice, and was appointed by him to this employment. 
Many years after this he was governor of Hria, for Antiochus Sorer the 
ſon of Seleucus. For he lived to a great age, being an hundred and four 
years old at the time of his death; and his eminent skill in all affairs, both 
of the camp and cabinet, recommended him to the favour and firſt re- 
ſpects of the princes under whom he ſerved. He wrote the hiſtory of 
Alexander and his ſucceſſors, and their poſterity, down to the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and beyond it; but tho' he had lived long in Hria 
and Phenicia, firſt under Antigonus, and afterwards under Seleucus, and 
Antiochus his ſon, and therefore was well acquainted with the {ſtate and 
affairs of the Fews, and had many occaſions in his hiſtory to make mention 
of them, yet he paſſed them over in a total ſilence, not ſpeaking as much 
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as one word of them. For which he is faulted by Joſephus, as if this 
his negle& of them proceeded from his malice and envy towards thoſe 
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Ar ONO receiving an account from Nicanor of the ſucceſſes 
of Seleucus in the eaſt, ſent Demetrius his ſon with an army to Babylon 
to drive him thence, and recover that province out of his hands. In the 
interim, he himſelf marched towards the maritim parts of /effer Aſia, to 
ſuppreſs the power of the three confederated princes, which was there 
growing againſt him, and appointed a time for his ſon to come thither to 
him, after he ſhould have executed the commiſſion. on which he ſent him 
to Babylon, Demetrius, according to his father's order, having gathered 
his forces together at Damaſtus, marched thence to Babylon; and Selew- 
cus being then abſent in Media, he entered that city without oppoſition. 
For Patroclec, whom Selenucus had left his lieutenant in that place, finding 
himſelf not ſtrong enough to encounter Demetrius, had retreated with 
thoſe forces he had with him into the fens; where being ſurrounded with 
rivets, ditches and moraſſes, he there protected himſelf by the inacceſſa- 
bleneſs of the place, and ordered all the reſt to flee out of the city; where- 
of ſome paſſing the Tigris, and others retreating into the deſarts, and 
others in other places of ſafety, thereby ſaved themſelves till the ene- 
my was again retreated. Demetrius finding the city deſerted, laid ſiege 
to the caſtles. For there were two of them in that city well garriſon'd, 
and of large extent. 'Theſe were the two palaces which I have above de- 
{cribed; of which one {ſtood on the one fide of the Euphrates, and the 
other on the other ſide, juſt over-againſt it. One of theſe he took, and 
having expelled the garriſon of Seleucus, placed one of his own in it of 
ſeven thouſand men. The other held out to the time limited to him by 
his father for his return. And therefore leaving Arebelaus, one of his 
principal commanders, with a thouſand horſe and five thouſand foot to 
continue the ſiege, he marched back with the reſt of his army into /eger 
Aſia, to the aſſiſtance of his father, having firſt plunder'd the whole pro- 
vince of Babylon of all he could lay his hands on init; by which he abſo- 
lutely alienated the hearts of all the people from Autigonus, and firmly uni- 
ted them to Seleucus and his intereſt ever after. For even thoſe, who had 
till then been for Autigonus, concluding, that his forces would never have 
uſed them ſo, had there been any intentions for their returning to them 
again, took this act of depredation to be a declaration of their reſolutions 
to deſert them for the future; and therefore they made their peace with 
Seleucus, and all went without any farther reſerve entirely over to his in- 
tereſt. So that on his returning to Babylon after the retreat of Demetrius, 
he ſoon expelled the forces he had there left, recovered the caſtle which 
he had garriſon d, and thenceforth ſettled his intereſt in thoſe parts upon 
ſo firm a foundation, that it could be never after any more ſhaken. And 
therefore from this year the Babyloniaus began the Epocha of his king- 
dom, tho' all the other nations of Aſia placed its commencement in the 
year before, as I have already obſerved 


DEMETRIUS on his return into Yeffer Aſia, having raiſed the 
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ſiege of Halicarnaſſus, which was beſieged by Prolemy, this brought on 2 
treaty of peace between the confederate princes and Antigonus; in which 
it was agreed, that Caſſander ſhould have the command of all in Maceds- 
nia, till Alexander the fon of Roxana ſhould be grown up; that Lyſc- 
machus ſhould have Thrace; Ptolemy Egypt, and the adjacent parts of Libya 
and Arabia; and Antigonus all Aſia; and that all the Grecian cities ſhould 
enjoy their liberties. But this agreement did not laſt long. For many in- 
fractions of it being pretended on both ſides, as ſoon almoſt as it was made, 
this brought them all again into the war. But the true reaſon was the 
great power of Autigouus, and the daily growing of it was a continual 
terror to the other three, and therefore they could not ſit quiet till they 
had ſuppreſſed it. 

ALEXANDER the ſon of Roxana being grown up to the four- 


An. 310, 


teenth year of his age, Caſſauder thought it not conſiſtent with his am. Alex- 
bitious deſigns to let him live any longer. For he being reſolved to ſeize Ader 


the kingdom of Macedon for himſelf, it was neceſſary for him firſt to make 
away with the true heir; and therefore ſent to the caſtle of Amphipolic, 
where he had for ſeveral years ſhut up him and his mother, and cauſed 
them both to be there privately murthered. However Prolemy in his ca- 
non continues to reckon the years of his reign in the ſame manner as if 
he were alive, till at length thoſe who had divided the empire of Alexay- 
der among them, after having long uſurped the regal authority, took alſo 
the regal ſtyle, and declared themſelves Kings, cach in the particular coun- 
tries which they had taken poſſeſſion of. 

POLYSPERCHON, who governed in Peloponneſics, hearing of 
the death of Roxana and her ſon, * laid hold of this occaſion to make loud 
exclamations againſt Caſſauder for the fact, accuſing him every where for 
the villainy of it, that he might thereby excite the odium of the AMace- 
donians againſt him. All this he pretended to do out of his zeal and affe- 
ction for the houſe of Alexander; and to make the greater ſhew hereof, 
he ſent for Hercules the other fon of Alexander, which he had by Bar- 
ſina the widow of Memnon, and having gotten him and his mother to 
him from Pergamus, where hitherto he had been brought up, he propo- 
ſed to the Macedonians the inſtating of him in his father's kingdom; which 
very much territying Caſſauder, ſoon brought him to an agreement with 
him on his own terms, and when he had gained thoſe terms, having ob- 
tained all that he propoſed, tor the better ſecuring of himſelf in the poſ. 
ſeſſion of them, he was eaſily induced by Cafſander to cut off this ſon of 
Alexander's alſo. And therefore the next year following, he cauſed him 
and his mother to be put to death in the ſame villainous manner, as Ca/- 
ſander had the other fon and his mother before. And thus each acted his 
part in deſtroying the heirs, that after their death they might with the ber - 
ter ſafety ſhare the inheritance between them. 

TO LEM having renewed the war againſt Autigonus for the rea- 
ſon I have mentioned, took by his lieutenants ſeveral cities from him in 
Cilicia and elſewhere. But Demetrius ſoon diſpoſſeſſed him again of all 
in Cilicia; and other of Antigonus's lieutenants had the ſame ſucceſs againſt 
him in other places. Only in Cyprus, Prolemy having, by the cutting off 
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of Nicocles King of Paphos, extinguiſhed all the intereſt that Antigonus had 
in that iſland, thereby ſecured it wholly to himſelf. 

Tuls year? Epicurus being thirty two years old, firſt began to poiſon 
the world with his impious philoſophy. He firſt taught it at Mzrylene in 
the ifle of Lesbus, and afterwards at Lampſacus on the Helleſpont, and a- 
ter that at Athens, of which city he originally was. He returned thither 
in the thirty ſeventh year of his age, and there kept his ſchool in a garden, 
till the ſixty third year of his age, in which he died. According to him 
all things were firſt made, and have ever fince ſubſiſted by chance. For 
he denied that the world was created by the power of God, or is at all 
governed by his providence. He held alſo that there is no future ſtate, 
but that this world is every man's all, and that the higheft felicity attaina- 
ble here is the higheſt good that man 1s capable of, and this he placed in 
indolence of body, and tranquility of mind; but held that virtue and mo- 
rality were the only true means of attaining thereto. And therefore, tho 
our modern Infidels build their impious doctrines upon Epicurus's philo- 
ſophy, yet they cannot their immoral and wicked lives. For if virtue alone 
be the only true way, whereby to attain that indolence of body, and tran- 
quility of mind, in which, according to this ſcheme, the higheft felicity of 
man doth conſiſt, it muſt certainly be every man's higheſt wiſdom to pra- 
Etiſe it. Out of this impious ſchool have ſprung the Sadduces of the Jets, 
the Zendichees of the Axabs, and the Deiſts of the preſent age. The firft 
of thoſe, it is to be acknowledged, went no farther than to the denial of 
angels, ſpirits, and a future ſtate. For they acknowledged the world to 
be created by the power of God, and to be governed by his providence ; 
and therefore they received the law of Mo/es, but with the expectation of 
none other, than of temporal bleſlings for the reward of keeping it; but the 
other two go thorough {ſtitch with the whole of this impious fcheme, ex- 
cepting only that part of it which recommends a virtuous life. 

PTOLEMT, to make himſelf amends for his loſſes in Clicia, in- 
vaded Pamphylia and cia, and other maritim parts of Aſa, and diveſted 
Antigonus of Phaſelis, Caunus, Mindus, and ſeveral other cities, which 
he before held on thoſe coaſts. 

Ab then ſailing into the Ageau ſea, now called the Archipelago, he 
took in the iſland of Audrus, and from thence paſſing to the continent, 
there poſſeſſed himſelf of S:cyon, Corinth, and ſeveral other places. White 
he was in thoſe parts, he entertained a correſpondency with Cleopatra, 
the ſiſter of Alexander. She was the ſame that was married to Alexan- 
der King of Epirus, at the time when her father Philip was ſlain, and 
had ever ſince the death of her husband (who fell in his wars in 1ray) 
lived a widow, and for ſeveral years paſt had her reſidence at Sardis in 
Lydia; but being there ill uſed by Autigonus, under whoſe power that 
city was, Plolemy took that opportunity to draw her over to his party, 
and invited her to him, hoping to make her preſence with him turn to 
his advantage in his war with Autigouus. But when ſhe had put her ſelf 
upon the journey to go to him, Autigonus heutenant, who governed for 
him at Sardis, ſtopped her on the road; and having brought her back 
thither again, cauſed her a little after, by the order of Autigouus, private- 
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ly to be put to death. Whereon Autigonus coming himſelf to Sardis, con- 
demned to death thoſe women of her retinue, by whoſe hands the mur- 
ther was committed, and then celebrated the funeral of the dead la- 
dy in a very ſolemn and ſumptuous manner, thinking thereby to avoid 
the odium and infamy of the fact; whereas ſuch hypocritical devices do 
moſt an end prove thoſe facts, which they are contrived to diſown, and 
rather encreaſe than prevent the deteſtation that is due to the authors of 
them. But this was not the only vile fact he committed. Seleucus and 
Ptolemy built their intereſt upon the clemeney and juſtice of their govern- 
ment, whereby they eſtabliſhed to themſelves laſting empires, which con- 
tinued in their families for many generations after. But Antigonus being 
a man of a quite contrary diſpoſition, acted all by violence, ſticking at 
nothing that he thought would promote his intereſt, how wicked and vile 
ſoever; and therefore according to his rule of proceeding, every thing, 
and every perſon, was to be removed, that ſtood in the way of his de- 
ſigns, without any regard had cither to juſtice or humanity ; and thus he 
proceeded to ſupport himſelf by force only, till at length that failing, he 
foit both his empire and his life with it; and may ſuch be the fate of all 
others that follow the fame courſes. 


OPHELLAS, prince of Libya and Cyrene, * being ſlain by Agatho- An 307. 
cles King of Sicily, Ptolemy again recovered theſe provinces. Ophellas Alex 


Alder 


was a ſoldier of Alexander's, and after his death followed the fortune of 
Ptolemy, and went with him into Zg ypr. From thence he was ſent by 
him to reduce Libya and Cyrene to his obedience, theſe being pro- 
vinces aſſigned to Prolemy, as well as Egypt and Arabia, on the diviſion 
of the empire; in winch expedition having ſucceeded, and being thereon 
made governor for Ptolemy of theſe countries, he ſeized them for himſelf; 
and Ptolemy's other engagements, againit Antigonns and Demetrius, not 
giving him leiſure to look that way, he continued undiſturbed in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them till this year. But Agathocles being now in Africa ma- 
king war againſt the Cart haginiaus, and finding he wanted more ſtrength 
to carry it on, invited Oyhellas into an alliance with him, promiſing him 


no leſs than the empire of all Africa for the reward of the undertaking. 


This bait was readily ſwallowed by Ophellas; and therefore having gotten 
together an Army of twenty thouſand men, after a long march he joined 
Agathocles with them, in the territories of the Carthagimans. But the 
wicked tyrant, when ſtrengthened by ſo great a reinforcement, having 
gained all that he intended, treacherouſſy cut off Oyhellas, and uſed his 
army only for his own intereſt. How this ſucceeded with him I ſhall not 
here relate. All that is to my purpoſe is, to ſhew how Pro/emy after this 
again recovered the provinces of Libya, and Cyrene. For Opbellas, being 
thus ſlain, and this ill projected expedition having drained thoſe countries 
of all their forces, they forthwith fell again under the power of Prolemy 
without oppoſition, and he and his fucceſfors continued to hold them as 
provinces of the kingdom of Zgypz for ſeveral ages after. And under the 

rotection of thoſe princes, the colony of the eus, which had been there 
planted by this firſt Ptolemy, (as hath been above-mentioned) encreaſed, 
and grew to a great number. For in the time of /e/pa/ian, no fewer 
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than three thouſand of them were put to death in that countrey for one 
mutiny ; and yet within a few years after, ® under the reign of Tran, 
they maſtered the whole province, and ſlew of the other inhabitants of it 
above two hundred thouſand perſons; which could not have been done; 
had not they been a great number that effected it. This Ophellas had 
for his wife Eurydice, a fair Athenian lady, of the deſcendants of Miltia- 
des. On the death of her husband ſhe returned to Athens, where Deme- 
trius meeting her the next year after fell in love with her, and took her 
to wife. „ 

For Demetrius came thither in the beginning of that year, to reſtore, 
as he pretended, the liberties of that and the other cities of Greece; but 
in reality to expel thence the garriſon of Caſſander, and depreſs his power 
in thoſe parts; which having fully effected, by driving Demetrius Phale- 
res out of that city, he returned again to his father. 

Tris Demetrius Phalerens had governed Athens under Caſſander 
ten years. And never were the. Athenians under a * more juſt govern- 
ment, or enjoyed greater peace and happineſs, than while he preſided 
over them; and in acknowledgment hereof, they erected for him * as ma- 
ny ſtatues in that city, as there were days in the year, and than this a grea- 
ter honour was never done to any citizen of that place; and of all this, 
and much more, was he well deſerving. For he was not only a learned 
philoſopher, but alſo a perſon of great wiſdom, juſtice and probity, and 
theſe virtues he exerciſed in a very eminent degree, through all the acts 
of his government. On his now being diſpoſſeſſed of it, he retired to 
Caſſander, and after his death went into Egypr to Prolemy, and is ſaid 
there © to have had the chief management of Pro/emy's library, and to have 
procured for it that tranſlation of the Hebrew ſcriptures into Greek, which 
we now call the ſeptuagint; of which we ſhall treat hereafter in its pro- 
per place, where we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more of him. 

DEMETRIUS, on his return from Athens, was ſent by his fa- 
ther, with a great fleet and army, to diſpoſſeſs Prolemy of the iſland of 
Cyprus; and therefore failing thither, he made a deſcent upon it at Car- 
paſia; and having taken that city and Urania, he marched to Salamine, 
the capital of the whole iſland. Menelaus the brother of Prolemy, who 
was then chief commander for him in Cypras, being at that time with 
moſt of his forces in Salamzne, went forth on his approach to that place, 
and gave him battel; but being overborn by the number and valour of 
the enemy, he was forced to retreat into the city, with the loſs of a thou- 
ſand of his men lain, and three thouſand taken priſoners, and there pre- 
pare for the bearing of a ſiege. From whence Prolemy having an account 
ſent him of his misfortune, got ready a great fleet with all the expedition 
he was able, and failed thither for his ſuccour. This brought on a great 
fight at ſea between the contending princes, in which Demetrius having 
obtained the victory, Prolemy was forced to take his flight back into 
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Egypt with eight ſhips only, leaving all behind him in the power of the 
conqueror; whereon the whole iſland of Cyprus, with all the forces, ſhip- 
ping and magazines, that Pralerpy had therein, fell into his bands, The 
priſoners at land amounted to about ſeventeen thouſand men, beſides 18 
mariner 8 taken On board the fleet. M, enelgus the brother, and Leon tiſcu 4 
the ſon of Ptolemy, being among the captives, Demetrius ſent them both 
home, with their friends and dependants, without ranſom, in remem- 
brance of the like kindneſs ſhewn him by Prolemy after the battle of Ga- 
za. All the reſt he incorporated into his own forces; ſo that hereby he 
very much encreaſed his military ſtrength, both by ſea and land, as well 
as enlarged his father's dominions, by adding this large and rich iſland to 
them. Se 
ANTIGON'US, on the news of this victory, being very much elated 
by it, thenceforth * aſſumed the title of King, and wore a crown; and ſent 
another crown to Demetrius, and gave the title of King to him alſo; and 
from this time they both uſed it in all their epiſtles, orders, decrees, and 
other writings; which the Eg ian hearing of, that Prolemy, to whom 
they bore great affection, might not ſeem leſſened by his misfortunes, they 
gave him alſo the ſame title. This example being followed by Ly/amachus 
Caſſauder, and Seleucus, they alſo about the fame time aſſumed the title 
of Kings, each in their reſpective territories; in which they had all along 
before uſurped the regal authority. 3 Fon 
By this time Seleucus was grown very great in the Eaſt. For having 4». zog. 
ſlain Nicanor in battel, who was ſent againſt him by Autigonus, he not Ac: 
only ſecured to himſelf hereby Media, Afſyria, and Babylon, but carryin, — 15 
his arms farther, reduced under him Per/ia, Bactria, Hyrcania, and a 
the other provinces on this ſide the Indus, which Alexander had before 
made bimkelf maſter of. | E 
ANTIGONUS, to“ purſue the blow which Demetrius had given 
Ptolemy in Cyprus, drew together into Hria an army of near an hundred 
thouſand men for the invading of Eg ypr, DOTINg CRETE to get as eaſy a vi- 
Rory over him, as he had at Cyprys, and ſo diſpoſſeſs him of that countrey 
alſo. While he marched thither with his bulky army, Demetrius his ſon 
coaſted him with as great a fleet at ſea, till they came both to Gaza, 
where having concerted matters between them, Demetrius failed to make 
a deſcent upon the countrey at one of the mouths of the Nile, while Au- 
tigonus invaded it by land. It was not without great difficulties that Au- 
tigouus paſſed the deſarts, that lay between Paleſtine and Egypt, and when 
he was arrived in Egypt he found much greater. And Demetrius met 
with no leſs at ſea. For ſtorms had much ſhattered his fleet; and Prolemy 
had ſo well guarded all the mouths of the Nile, that he could find no ac- 
ceſs to put on ſhore at any of them; neither could Antigonus make any 
better progreſs with his army at land. For Ptolemy had fo carefully pro- 
vided againſt him in all places, and fo ſtrongly guarded all paſſes and ave- 
nues, that he could make no impreſſion upon him any where; and (what 
aMiRed him moſt) great numbers of his men daily deſerted from him tg 
the enemy. For Ptolemy having {ent boats to ſeveral places on the river ] 
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where Antrgonns's ſoldiers came for watering," cauſed it to be there pro- 
claimed from thoſe boats, within their hearing, that whoever ſhould come 
over to him from Antigonus's army, if he were a common ſoldier he fhould 
have * two mina's, and if a commander a talent; whereon great numbers 
of them, as well commanders as private ſoldiers, eſpecially of the merce- 
naries, went over to him, and that not only for the fake of the reward, 
but eſpecially out of the greater liking they had to Prolemy. For a igo- 
nus being a crabbed old man, and very haughty, moroſe, and ſevere, 
Prolemy, by reaſon of the benignity of his temper, and his human and 
courteous carriage to all he had to do with, had the affections of all men 
much beyond him. A#rigonus therefore, after he had in vain hovered over 
the out-skirts of Eg t, till all his proviſions were ſpent, finding he could 
gain no advantage on Prolemy, but that his army daily diminiſhed by ſick- 
neſs and. deſertions, and he could no longer ſubſiſt the remainder in that 
countrey, was forced to return back into Hria with baffle and difgrace, 
having loſt great numbers of his men at land, and many alſo of his ſhips at 
ſea, in this unſucceſsful expedition. Hereon Pralemy wrote to Lyſima- 
chus, Caſſanaer, and Seleucus, of his ſucceſs, and having renewed his 
league with them againſt this their common enemy, he became thence- 
forth firmly ſettled in his kingdom, and was never after any more diſtur- 
bed in it. And therefore Prolemy the aſtronomer here placeth the begin- 


ning of his reign, and from hence reckoneth the years of it in his chrono- 
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logical canon. Therein, till now, he continued to. compute by the years 
of Alexander Agus, tho' he had been {lain five years. before. But this 
fortunate turn in favour of Ptolemy, and the firm ſettlement which he ob. 
tained hereby in the throne, gave him a new epocha after that to go by, 
which took its beginning from the ſeventh day of November, nineteen years 
after the death of Alexander. 

Tas * Rhodians ſubſiſting chiefly by their trade with Eg ypt, for this 
reaſon adhered to the intereſt of Prolemy; and when ſent to by Antigonus 
for the aſſiſtance of ſome of their ſhipping in the Cyprian war, they refu- 
ſed to aid him with any for that undertaking. Autigonus therefore, as ſoon 
as the Egyptian expedition was over, ſent Demetrius with a fleet and ar- 
my to reduce that iſland to his obedience. But after a year's time ſpent 
in the ſiege of Rhodes, the chief city 1n it, not being able to take the place, 
he was content to make a peace with them upon terms, that they ſhould 
aſſociate with Antigonus in all his wars, except only againſt Prolemy. For 
it being chiefly by the aſliſtance of Prolemy that they were enabled to ſu- 
ſtain ſo long a ſiege, and were at length ſo happily delivered from it, they 
would make no peace which ſhould oblige them to act any thing againſt 
him; and when the enemy was gone, in acknowledgment of the aid which 
he had given them in this dangerous war, having, for the greater ſolemni- 
ty, firſt conſulted the oracle of Jupiter Hammon about it, they conſecra- 
ted unto him a grove; and, for his greater honour, made it a very ſum- 
ptuous work. For it being a furlong ſquare, they ſurrounded it with a 
moſt ſtately portico on every ſide, and from his name called it the Prole- 
meum; and there, according to the impious flattery of thoſe times, they 
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paid divine honours unto him; and in commemoration of their being thus 
laved by him in this war, they gave him the additional name of Sorter, 
chat is the ſaviour; by which he is commonly called by hiſtorians, to di- 
linguiſh him from the other Prolemies that after reigned in that countrey. 

SELEUCDS having ſecured himſelf in the poſſeſſion of all the coun- 
tries, from the Euphrates to the river Indus, made war upon Sandrocot- 
u, for the making of himſelf maſter of India alſo. This Sandrocottus 
Was an Iudiau by birth, and of a very mean original; but giving out that 
he would deliver his countrey from the tyranny of foreigners, under this 
pretence got together an army, and by degrees having encreaſed it to 
a great number, took the advantage, while A/2xander's ſucceſſors were en- 
gaged in war againſt each other, to expel the Macedonians out of all 
thoſe Iudian provinces which Alexander had conquered, and ſeized them 
to himſelf. To recover theſe provinces Seleucus marched over the Indus ; 
but finding that Sandrocottus had by this time brought all India under his 
power, and from the ſeveral parts of it drawn into the field an army of 
ix hundred thouſand men, and had in it a vaſt number of elephants, mana- 
ged tor the war, he thought not fit to run the hazard of engaging fo great 
a power, and therefore coming to a treaty with him, he agreed, that on 
his receiving from Saudrocottus five hundred of his elephants, he ſhould | 
on that conſideration quit to him all his pretenſions in 1n4:a; and on theſe 
terms peace was made between them. And Seleucus having thus ſettled 
this matter, marched back into the weſtern parts to make war againſt An- 
tigonus; the neceſlity whereof was one main cauſe that haſtned this peace 
with Saudrocottus. 

For Demetrius, after he had ended his war with the Rhodzans, ſailed 
a ſecond time with a great fleet and army into Greece, under the ſame 
pretence of freeing the Greczan cities, but in reality to weaken and ſup- 
preſs the power of Ptolemy and Caſſander in thoſe parts, and there diſpoſ- 
ſeſsd Protemy of S:cyon, Corinth, and moſt of the other places which he 
held in Greece, and preſſed fo hard upon Caſſauder, that he was forced to 
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ſue to him for peace. But when he found that none could be had, but 4». 302 


upon the terms of reſigning himſelf abſolutely to the will and pleaſure of 
Antigonus, he and Ly/machus having had conſultation hereupon, agreed 
both of them to ſend embaſſadors to Seleucus, and Ptolemy, with a repre- 
ſentation of the caſe; by which it being made appear, that the deſigns of 
Antigonus were to ſuppreſs all the other ſucceſſors of Alexander, and 
aſurp the whole empire to himſelf, it was thought me for them all to 
unite together againſt him, for the bringing down of his over-growing 
power. And therefore Prolemy, Selencus, Caſſander, and Ly/imachus, ha- 
ving confederated together for this purpoſe, this haſtned Selencus out of 
India back again into Aſyria, there to provide for the war. The firſt ope- 
rations of it began on the Helleſpont. For Caſſander and Lyſimachus ha- 
ving concerted matters together on that ſide, it was agreed between them, 
that while the former remained in Europe to make a ſtand againit Deme- 
trius in thoſe parts, the other, with as many forces as could be {pared 
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from both their territories, ſhould make an invaſion upon the provinces of 
Antigonus in Aſia. And accordingly Hſimachus paſſed the Helleſpont 
with a great army ; and partly by force, and partly by deſertions and re- 
volts, reduced Phrygta, Lydia, Lycaonia, and molt of the countries from 
the Propontrs tO the river Meauder under his power. Antigonus was at 
Antigonia, anew city built by him in the per Hria, and was there cele- 
brating ſolemn games, which he had appointed in that place, when the 
news of this invaſion was firſt brought to him. On his hearing hereof, and 
the many revolts which had been made from him, he immediately broke 
up his ſports, and diſmiſſing the aſſembly forthwith, ſet himſelf to prepare 
for a march againſt the enemy; and as ſoon as he had gotten all the forces 
together which he had in thoſe parts, he haſtned with them over mount 
Taurus into Cilicia; and having, at Quinda in that province, taken out of 
the publick treaſury (which was there kept) what money he thought ne- 
ceſſary, he therewith recruited and augmented his forces to a number ſuf- 
ficient for his purpoſe, and then marched directly againſt the enemy, re- 
taking in his way many of thoſe places which had revolted from him. Ly- 


f/caachus not finding himſelf ſtrong enough to encounter Autigouus, ſtood 


upon the defenſive only, till Seleucus and Protemy ſhould come up to his 
ailiftance; and in this manner wore out the year's war, till both ſides were 


forced to go into winter quarters. 


Ix the beginning of the next year, Seleucus having gotten together a 
great army at Babylon, marched thence into Cappadocia, for the purſuing 
of the war againſt Autigouus. Of which Antigonus having notice, ſent for 
Demetrius out of Greece to his aſſiſtance; who immediately obeying his 
father's orders, tranſported himſelf to Zpheſirs, and recovered again that 
city to Autigouus, and many other adjacent places, which on the coming 
of Lyſimachus into Aſia had revolted from him. 

PTOLEMY, on Autigonus's leaving Syria, took the advantage of 
his abſence to invade that countrey, and ſoon recovered again all Phenz- 
cia, Judea, and Cæle-Hria, excepting only Tyre and Sidon, which bein 
well garriſon'd, held out againſt him for Autigouus. For the reduction of 
them he firſt laid ſiege to Sidon; but as he was carrying of it on, being 
informed that Autigouus had beaten Seleucus and Ly/tmachns, and was 
marching againſt him for the relief of the place, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
impoſed on by this falſe report, and therefore forthwith making a truce 
with the $:donzans for five months, raiſed the ſiege, and returned into 
Egypt. 

wr the mean time the forces of the confederated Princes being got to- 
gether, under the command of Se/eucus and Ly/imachus on the one hand, 
and Demetrius having joined Autigonus on the other, the controverſy be- 
tween them was ſoon brought to a deciſive iſſue in a fierce battel, where- 
in they engaged with their whole forces againſt each other, near a city in 
Phrygza called Ipſus; in which Autigonus being lain, and his army broken 
and defeated, the confederates gained an abſolute victory. Antigonns was 
paſs'd eighty years old, ſome ſay paſs'd eighty four, when he thus fell. 
Demetrius finding the battel loſt, and his father flain, made his eſcape to 
Epheſis, with five thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, which were all 
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the remains which he could pick up of near ninety thouſand men, with 
which he and his father entered the field of battel. With theſe he went on 
board his fleet, which he had there left on his coming out of Greece. And 
ſhifting from place to place, ſometimes met with good fortune and ſome- 
times with bad; and altho' he ſtill retained ſome territories in Greece and 
elſewhere, and afterwards for ſome years reigned in Macedonia, yet he 
could never recover his father's empire; but for the ſeventeen years which 
he afterwards lived, met with diſappointments in all attempts which he made 
towards it; till at length falling into the hands of Seleucus, he died in the 
priſon which he confined him to. Among the territories which he re- 
tained for ſome time after this battel, were Tyre and Sidon, and the iſland 
of Cyprus. 
AFTER the death of Autigonus, the four confederated princes divided 
his dominions between them, and hereby the whole empire of Alexander 
became parted, and ſettled into four kingdoms. Ptolemy had Egypt, Li- 
Ha, Arabia, Cele-Syria and Paleſtine; Caſſander, Macedon and Greece ; 
Lyſimachus, Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome other of the provinces beyond 
the Helle/pont and the Boſphorus; and Seleucus all the reſt. And theſe 
four were the * four horns of the he-goat, mentioned in the prophecies 
of the prophet Daniel, which grew up after the breaking oft of the firſt 
horn. That firſt horn was Alexander King of Grecia, who overthrew 
the kingdom of the Medes and Perſians; and the other four horns were 
theſe four Kings who ſprung up after him, and divided his empire be- 
tween them. And theſe alſo were the four heads of the leopard, * ſpo- 
ken of in another place of the ſame prophecies. And their four kingdoms 
were the four parts, into which, according to the ſame prophet, the 4:ng- 
dom of the mighty King (i. e. of Alexander) ſhould be broken, aud divided 
towards (ii. e. according to the number of) the four winds of heaven, 
among thoſe four Kings, who ſhould not be of his poſterity, as neither of 
the four above-mentioned were. And therefore, by this laſt partition of 
the empire of Alexander, were all theſe prophecies exactly fulfilled. There 
were indeed former partitions of it into provinces among governors, un- 
der the brother and ſon of Alexander. But this laſt only was a partition 
of it into kingdoms among Kings; and therefore of this only can theſe 
prophecies be underſtood. For it's plain, they ſpeak of the four ſucceſſors 
of Alexander's as of four Kings; where they are repreſented by four horns, 
they are expreſsly called ſo; and where they are repreſented by * four 
heads, the very ſymbol ſpeaks them ſo. For who are heads of kingdoms, 
but the Kings that reign over them? The leopard in that propheſy was 
the empire of the Macedonians, and the four heads were the four Kings, 
that after Alexander divided it into four kingdoms, and as Kings reigned 
over them. But none of Alexander's ſucceſſors were Kings, till about three 
years before this laſt diviſion of his empire was made. At firſt indeed there 
were five Kings of theſe ſucceſſors. But Antigonus not being King above 
three years, and his kingdom being abſolutely extinguiſhed in his death, 
for this reaſon theſe prophecies take no notice of him, but confine the 
ſucceſſion of the great horn to theſe four only, who conquered him. And 
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it is farther to be obſerved, that tho' Autigouus and the other four called 
themſelves Kings three years before the battel of Tp/ts, which produced 
this laſt partition, yet 1t was till then only a precarious title, which each 
allumed by his own authority only. But after this battel there being a 
cague made between the four ſurvivors, who conquered in it, whereby 
each of them had their dominions ſet out to them into ſo many kingdoms, 
and each of them were authoriſed by the conſent of all to govern them as 
Kings independent of all ſuperiors, from this time only can their reſpective 
divitions be truly and properly reckoned as kingdoms, and they as Kings 
to preſide over them. And in all their conteſts, which they or their ſuc- 
ceſſors afterwards had about the limits of their ſeveral kingdoms, they al- 
ways appealed to this league, as the original charter by which they held 
their kingdoms, and that regal authority by which they reigned over them, 
And therefore from the making of this league only, can they properly and 
in the trueſt ſenſe be called Kings; and they were four only, that is, Pro- 
lomy, Seleucus, Caſſander and Ly/imachus, that were ſo by virtue of it. 


And to theſe four do the prophecies refer. 


O NI1AS, the firſt of that name, high-prieſt of the Zews, being dead, he 
was © ſucceeded in the high-prieſthood by 9m his ſon, who from the 
holineſs of his life, and the great righteouſneſs which ſhone forth in all his 
actions, was called $:m0n the Fuſt, He was the firſt of that name that was 
nigh-prieſt, and lived in that office nine years. 

SELEUCUS, after his victory over Autigonus, having ſeized the 
upper Hria, there built Autioch, on the river Oroutes, which afterwards 
tor many ages became the Queen of the Eaſt. For here the Syrian Kings 
had the feat of their empire, and here the Roman governors who preſided 
over the attairs of the Zaff had their reſidence; and when chriſtianity pre- 
vailed, it became the ſee of the chief patriarch of the 4//ar churches. Ir 
was ſituated on the river Orontes, at the diſtance of about twenty miles 
from the place, where it falls into the Mediterranean /ea. It is * reckoned 
to be in the mid way by land, between Conſtantinople and Alexandria in 
Egypt, and to be about {even hundred miles diſtant from each. He cal- 
led it Antioch, ſay ſome, from the name of his father, others from the 
name of his ſon, and others from that of both. For Antiochus was the 
name of his father, as well as of the ſon that ſucceeded him in his king- 
dom. He built ſixteen other cities, which he called by the fame name, 
whereof one was in Pz/zaza, of which * mention is made in the ſcripture; 
but Antioch on the Orontes was the moſt remarkable of them. Antigonus 
had not long before * built a-city in the neighbourhood, which from his 
name he called Autigonia, and intended to have made it the chief ſeat of 
his empire. This Seleucus raſed to the ground, and having employed the 
materials to build this new city, tranſplanted all the inhabitants thither. 
Theſe citics having both ſtood on the Orontes, and very near each other, 
the benefit of the river, and the ſmallneſs of the diſtance, made the tranſ- 
portation the more eaſy. He * built alſo ſeveral other cities in that coun- 
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trey, whereof there were three of eſpecial note; one of them be called 
Selencia from his own name; another Apamia from Apama his wife, the 
daughter of Artaba us the Per/iar ; and the third Laodicea, from Laodice 
his mother. Apamz and Seleucia ſtood upon the fame river with Anti- 
och, the former above it, and the other fifteen miles below it, and ſive 
from the place where that river falls into the ſea. And upon the {ame 
coaſt, towards the fouth, lay Laodicea. For the ſake of theſe four cities, 
the countrey in which they ſtood had the name of Tetrapolis, i. e the 
countrey of the four cities, not but that there were ſeveral other cities in 
it. But theſe being of more eminent note, and making four diſtin& go- 
vernments, on which all the relt were dependents, from hence they gave 
occaſion for the name to that countrey, and indeed it was no more than 
an occaſional name given it for this reaſon. The true name of it was Se- 
lercrs : This Seleucus gave it from his own name, and it extended ſouth- 
ward as far as Cæle-SHria. For Hria was divided into three parts, Syria 

perly ſo called, Cæle-Sria, or the hollow Syr:4, and Syria Paleſtina. 
The firſt of theſe, which I call the zpper Syria, contained Commarena, 
Cyrrheſtica, Seleucis, and ſome other {mall diſtricts, and extended from 
the mountain Amanus on the north, to the mountain Libauus on the ſouth, 
and was afterwards called Hria Antiochena. The ſecond reached from 
Libanus to Anti-Libanus, including Damaſcus and its territories, which 
conſiſting moſtly of deep valhes between high mountains, it was for this 
reaſon called C#le-Syrza, i. e. the hollow Syria. From Anti-Libanus to 
the borders of Egypt was Syria Paleiina, and the maritim parts of the 
two latter, from Aradaus to Gaza, was that which the Greeks called Phe- 
nicia. But not only Seleucis, but Antioch it ſelf, was alſo called Tetrapo- 
lis, but from another reaſon ; that is becauſe it conſiſted of four quarters 
as of ſo many cities; the firſt of them only was built by Selencur, the ſe- 
cond by thoſe who flocked thither on its being made the capital of the 
Syro-Macedonian empire, the third by SJeleucus Callinicus, and the fourth 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. Each of theſe quarters had its proper wall, where- 
by it was ſeparated from the reſt, and were allo encloſed by one common 
wall encompaſſing the whole. The place where it ſtood was very liable 
to earthquakes, and it often ſuffered exceedingly by them. However, it 
continued for near fixteen hundred years to be the chief city of the Zafe, 
till at length, aun domin? 1265, it was taken from the weltern chriſtians 
by Bibars ſultan of Egypt, and utterly deſtroyed by him. Since that Alep- 
po hath ſucceeded in its ſtead, to be the metropolis of thoſe eaſtern parts. 
All the walls are {till remaining, that is, the walls of each quarter, as well 
as thoſe which ſurround the whole; but all being deſolated within ex- 
cepting ſome few houſes, which make only a ſmall and contempriblc vil- 
lage, thoſe four quarters of the city look only as ſo many fields within their 
encloſures. It is now called Arnthakza, but is remarkable for nothing elſe 
but its ruins. The * pairiarchal ſee, which once adorned it, hath ſince its 
deſolation been tranſlated to Damaſcus. But he that hath at preſent the 
title of patriarch of Azt:och in that place, ſcarce reacheth the tigure for- 
merly born by the meancit deacon of that church; to ſo low a condition i: 
the ſtate of chriſtianity now ſunk in thoſe parts. 
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DAPHNE was reckoned a ſuburb of this city, tho' at the diſtance 
of about four or five of our miles from it. There Seleucus planted a grove 
which was ten miles in compaſs, and in the middle of it built a temple, 
and conſecrated both to Apollo and Diana. making the whole an aſylum. 
This was the ſame to Antioch, that Baiæ was to Rome, and Canopus to 
Alexandria ; that 1s, the place where the inhabitants reſorted for their 
pleaſures, for which it was excellently fitted. For * it had moſt delicious 
fountains and rivulets of the beſt water, moſt pleaſant walks of Cypreſs 
trees in the grove, and the pureſt air, and every thing elſe that nature 
could afford for pleaſure and delight ; which being farther improved by all 
the arts of luxury, whatſoever could any way adminiſter to a voluptuous 
enjoyment, * was there to be had in the utmoſt exceſs; and the Antiochians, 
as their corrupt inclinations led them, there reſorted for it. So that tho' the 
place had been conſecrated to Apollo and Diana, it was by the Antiochians 
in reality wholly devoted to Bacchus and Venus, which made it ſo infamous, 
that Daphnicis moribus vivere, i. e. to live after the manners of Daphne, 
grew into a proverb, to expreſs the moſt luxurious and diſſolute way of li- 
ving; and all that had any regard to their reputation for virtue and modeſty 
avoided to go thither. And Caſſius the Roman general, on his coming to Au- 
tioch, by publick proclamation prohibited all his ſoldiers from going to that 
place, under the penalty of being caſhier'd, that they might not be cor- 
rupted by che luxury and debaucheries of it. It was ſo noted a place, that to 
diſtinguiſh this Autioch, near which it lay, from the many other cities that 
were of the ſame name elſewhere, as it was {ſometimes called Autioch on 
the Orontes, ſo was it as often called Antioch * tz! Azpr, i. e. Antioch 
near Daphne. 

LYSIM ACHUS, toſtrengthen himſelf in his kingdom, © made a ſtrict 
alliance with Prolemy, and for the firmer cementing of it, took to wife 
Arſinoe one of his daughters, and ſome time after married another of them 
to Agathocles his ſon. Seleucus following this example, contracted the 
like alliance with Demetrius, and married his daughter Stratonice, which 
he had by Phila the ſiſter of Caſſander. She being a very beautiful lady, 
Selencus on the fame of it deſired her in marriage, and Demetrius being 
then in a low condition, was glad of ſo potent an ally, and therefore rea- 
dily laid hold of the propoſal, and forthwith failing from Greece, where he 
had {till ſome towns, carried her with the whole fleet that he had then re- 
maining into Hria. In his way thither he made a deſcent upon Cilicia, 
which was then held by Pliſtarchus brother of Caſſander, by the gift of 
the four kings after the death of Autigonus. Hereon Pliſtarchus went to 
S-leucus to complain of the wrong, and to expoſtulate with him for ma- 
king an alliance with the common enemy, without conſent of the other 
Kings, which he apprehended to be contrary to the league that was made 
between them. Demetrius having intelligence hereof, marched immedi- 
ately to Quiuda, where the publick treaſury of the countrey was kept, and 
having ſeized all the money he found in it, which amounted to twelve 
hundred talents, haſtened back to his fleet with the prey, and putting it 
all on board, failed to Oraſſus, a maritim town in Syria, where he met 
Seleucus, and delivered to him his bride; and after ſome days there ſpent 
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into nuptial feaſts, and mutual treats and entertainments, he ſailed back a- 
gain into Cilicia, and made himſelf maſter of the whole province, and 
then {ent Phila his wife to Caſfauder her brother to excuſe the matter. 
By this means the power of Demetrius began again to grow in thoſe 4 29g. 
parts; for he had there on this acquiſition all the province of Cilicia, the . 
whole iſland of Gęrus, and the two ſtrong and wealthy cities of Tyre and 
Sidon in Phenicia; which making Seleucns jealous of his neighbourhood, 
* he would have bought him out of Cilicia for a large ſum of money, 
which he oltered him for the purchaſe. But Demetrius not accepting the 
bargain, he would have picked a quarrel with him about Tyre and Sidon, 
demanding them of him in great anger, as cities belonging to Syria, of 
which he was King. To which Demetrius returned as angry an anſwer 
telling him, that tho' he ſhould be vanquiſhed a thouſand times over, hs 
would never buy a ſon-in-law at ſuch a rate, and immediately hereon ſail- 
ed to both thoſe cities, and having ſtrengthened the garriſons he had in 
mem with more forces, and furniſhed them with all things neceſlary for 
cheir defence, he defeated for the preſent the deſign which Selencrs then 
114 of taking them from him. So that Seleucus got nothing hereby but 
an ill name. For he was generally blamed and reflected on for his unſa- 
table greedineſs, in that having ſo large an extent of dominion, as reach- 
cd from the river Indus to the Medzterranean fea, he would not let his 
father-in-law quietly enjoy theſe poor remains of his broken fortunes. 
Avour this time flouriſhed Aegaſthenes, who wrote an hiſtory of [z- 
dig. For he was a confident of Seleucus's; and having been employed by 
him in his tranſactions © with Sardrocortus King of India, and reſided with 
him ſome time in that countrey, and gone over a great part of it, he 
then gathered up thoſe materials out of which he afterwards compoſed 
his book. Some fragments of it are preſerved by * Zo/ephus, and Euſe- 
bits, wherein he makes mention of Nebrchadnestzar, and the greatneſs 
of his power. And he is often quoted by $*rabo, and other ancient wri- 
ters, as Athenæus, Arrian, Cicero, Pliny, and Solinus, But the Book it 
ſelf is not now extant. Aunius, a lying monk of Viterbo in Traly, who 
was born amo 1437, and flouriſhed towards the end of that century, coun- 
terfeited ſeveral books under old names, of which number were Mamnetho, 
Beroſus, and Megaſtheuer, whom he calls Metaſthenes out of a miſtake, 
which he was led into by Rufinus's Latin verſion of Jaſephus, and this firſt 
gave occaſion for the diſcovery of the cheat. Thoſe books he publiſhed 
with a comment upon them, and for ſome time they went for the genuine 
works of the authors whole name they bore, but are now exploded eve- 
ry where as fictions, framed of purpoſe to impoſe a cheat upon the world. 
And of the fame ſtamp are [nghiramzus's Etruſcan antiquities, and Feffrey 
of Monmonth's Britiſh hiſtory. For all theſe are no other than the fictions 
of the firſt editors. They framed them to perpetuate their names by the 
publication, and they have truly done ſo. For they are {till remembred 
for it; but no otherwiſe, than under the ſtyle of infamous impoſtors. 
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CAS SANDER having governed Macedon from the death of his fa- 
ther nineteen years, dyed of a dropſy; leaving behind him, by Theſulonice 
his wife, one of the ſiſters of Alexander the Great, three ſons, Philip, 
Autipater, and Alexander. Philip, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom, 
dying ſoon after, left the crown to be conteſted for between his two bro- 
thers that ſurvived. 

A». 2979. PYRRHVUS, the famous King of Epirus, being in Egypt, there 

Fave married Antigone one of Prolemy's family. He, having been kept out of 
his kingdom by Neoptolemus an uſurper, followed Demetrius in his wars 
while very young, and fought valiantly in his cauſe in the battel of Ius, 
and after that continued with him till the marriage of Seleucus, with Stra- 
tonice. Then, by the interpoſition of Seleucus, peace and reconciliation 
having been made between Demetrius and Ptolemy, Pyrrhus was delive- 
red to Prolemyas an hoſtage on the part of Demetrius for the performance 
of the articles, and carried by him into Zg yp7; where having, by his ge- 
nerous and noble deportment, gained much upon the favour of that prince, 
he gave him in marriage Autigone, the daughter of Berenice his beſt be- 
loved wife. Prolemy had another wife called Eurydice, who was the 
daughter of Antipater and lifter to Caſſander. When Antjpater ſent this 
lady into Egypt to be married to Prolemy, he ſent with her for a compa- 
nion Berenice, ſhe being then the widow of one PHilip a Macedonian, new- 
ly deceaſed, by whom ſhe had this Antigone. On her arrival in Egypt ſhe 
ſoon grew ſo much into the liking of Pzo/emy, that he married her alſo, 
and loved her much more than any other wife he had. And therefore on 
Pyrrhus's having married her daughter, the prevailed with Pro/emy to aſ- 
ſiſt him with a fleet and money; by means whereof he recovered his king- 
dom, and from this beginning grew up to be the moſt eminent perſon of 
the age in which he lived. 

As. 296 DEMETRIUS from Tyre made an inroad upon the Samaritans, and 

OR waſted Samaria; ſo faith ® Euſebius; and it's certain, that at this time De- 

ot” metrinus was in poſſeſſion of Tyre and Sidon; but it is more likely that this 
was done by Demetrius's lieutenants in thoſe parts, than by Demetrius 
himſelf in perſon. For according to all other hiſtories, Demetrius's wars 
in Greece detained him there all this year, and alſo the next. 

An. 295. Fon the Athenians having revolted from Demetrius, after the reduction 

Coen of the Meſſenians (which had been the work of the former year) he em- 
ployed a whole year in the ſiege of Athens, and at length, by famine, 
forced them to a ſurrender. 

ArTtER Demetrius had ſettled his affairs at Athens, he formed a de- 
ſign for the ſubduing of the Lacedemouiaus, and having overthrown them 
in two battels, would certainly have ſucceeded in the enterprize, but that 
when he was going to make an aſſault upon the city of Lacedemon, and 
muſt in all likelihood have taken it, a meſſage came to him, that Ly/ima- 
chus having with a great army invaded his territories in Aſia, had taken 
from him all the cities which he had in thoſe parts; and immediately af- 
ter that another, that Ptrolemy had made a deſcent upon Cyprus, and ta- 


ken from him all that ifland, except only the city of Salamiue, into which 
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his mother, his wife and children were retired, and that he preſſed that place 
with an hard ſiege. All theſe grievous tidings, coming one upon the back 
of the other, drew back Demetrius from Lacedemon to look after his other 
affairs, when he was juſt ready to have taken that city. And not long af- 
ter he had an account, that Salamine was allo loſt. But Prolemy was ſo 
generous, that on his maſtering the place he ſent him his mother, and his 
wife and children, without ranſom, with all the perſons, equipage and ef- 
fects, that belonged to them, adding alſo ſeveral magnificent preſents, and 
all manner of honour at their diſmiflion. And when Ptolemy had thus 
made himſelf maſter of Cyprus, then moſt likely was it, that Tyre and H- 
don fell into his hands alſo; it not being poſſible, that after the loſs of Cy- 
prus, Demetrius could any longer keep them. 
Ar the ſame time it ſeems moſt likely Demetrius alſo loſt Cilicia to Se- 
leucus. For from this time we find the latter only in the poſſeſſion of 
this province, and all the cities in it. And no time ſeems more proper for 
Seleucus to have ſeized it, than when this declenſion of Demetrius's for 
tunes in thoſe eaſtern parts had put it out of his power any longer to de- 
fend it againſt him. FN 
Tux conteſt * going on between Autipater and Alexander, the ſons of 4, 394. 
Caſſander, about the kingdom of Macedon; and Theſſalonice, the mother Ptolemy 
of both, favouring the younger ſon, this fo exaſperated Antipater, the el- 19 5 
deſt of them, againſt her, that in an impious rage he fell upon her, and flew 
her with his own hands, notwithſtanding ſhe earneſtly ſupplicated to him, | 
by the breaſts with which ſhe had nouriſhed him, to ſpare her life. This (6 
accident gave a favourable turn to the fortunes of Demetrius. For Alex- 
ander, the other brother, to be revenged on Antipater for this horrid fact, 
called in Demetrius to his aſſiſtance; which opened him a way to the 
throne of Macedon. For the wicked parricide of Antipater, in murther- 
ing his mother, having created a general deteſtation of him, by that time 
Demetrius had with his army reached the borders of Macedon, he was de- 
ſerted of all men, and forced to fly into Thracia, where he ſoon after pe- 
riſhed in baniſhment. Alexander being thus rid of his brother, defired 
to be rid of Demetrius allo; in order whereto he laid a deſign to cut 
him off; which Demetrius having notice of, was beforehand with him, 
and firſt cut off Alexander, by laying him at an entertainment, in the 
ſame manner as Alexander had laid the plot to have {lain him, and there. 
on got to be King of Macedon in his ſtead, where he reigned ſeven years, 
till another croſs turn of fortune threw him again out of that kingdom, 
and a while after he was caſt out of every thing elſe that he had been poſ- 
ed of. 
a the death of Theſſalonice and her two ſons, the whole royal family 
of Philip King of Macedon was utterly extirpated, as that of Alexander 
had been before in the death of Alexander Agus and Hercules his ſons. 
And ſo theſe two Kings, who by their oppreſſive and deſtructive wars had 
made many tragedies in other princes families, had them all at length, by 
the juſt ordination of providence, brought home to their own, both Ti 
and Alexander, their wives, and all that were deſcended of them, dying 


violent deaths. 
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An. 393. 
Ptolemy 


Soter 12. 


ABour this time * eleucus built Seleucia on the Tigris, at the diſtance 
of forty miles from Badbylon. It was placed on the weſtern fide of that ri- 
ver, over- againſt the place where now Bagdad ſtands on the caſlern ide, 
which ſoon grew to be a very great city. For Piny tells us, it had in 
it ſix hundred thouſand inhabitants, and there are not much above an hun- 
dred thouſand more in London, which is now (waving the fabulous ac- 
count which is given of Nankzz in China) beyond all diſpute the biggeſt 
city in the world. For by reaſon of the breaking down of the banks of 
the Euphrates, the country near Babylon being drowned, and the brauch 
of that river which paſſed thorough the middle of the city, being ſhallow- 
ed and rendred unnavigable, this made the ſituation of Baby/on by this 
time ſo very inconvenient, that when this new city was built, it {oon 
drained the other of all its inhabitants. For it being ſituated much more 
commodiouſly, and by the founder made the metropolis of all the pro- 
vinces of his empire beyond the Euphrates, and the pl ace of his reſidence 
whenever he came into thoſe parts, in the ſame manner as Antioch was for 
the other provinces which were on this ſide that river; for the fake of theſe 
advantages the Babylouiaus in great numbers left their old habitations, and 
flocked to Seleucia. And beſides, Seleucus having called this city by his 
own name, and deſigned it for an eminent monument thercof in after 
ages, gave it many privileges above the other cities of the eaſt, the better 
to make it anſwer this purpoſe; and theſe were a farther invitation to the 
Babylonians to tranſplant themſelves to it. And by theſe means, in a ſhort 
time after the building of Seleucia, Babylon became wholly deſolated, ſo 
that nothing was left remaining of it but its walls. And therefore * Pi 
tells us, That it was exhanſted of its inhabitants, and brought to deſolatiou, 
by the neighbourhood of Seleucia on the Tigris, which Seleucus Nicator Cui 
there on purpoſe for this end. And * Strabo ſaith the fame, as doth alto 
Pauſanias in his Arcadicis, where he tells us, That Babylon, once the grea- 
feſt city that the ſun ever ſaw, had in his time (1. e.“ about the middle 
of the ſecond century) nothing left but its walls, Theſe remaincd long 
after. For the ſpace within being made a park by the Parthiau Kings 
for the keeping of wild beaſts in it for their hunting, the walls were kept 
up to ſerve for a fence to the encloſure ; and in this ſtate it was in Je- 
rom's time, who lived in the fourth century. For he tells us, That ex- 
cepting the walls, which were repaired for the encloſing of the wild beaſts 
that were there kept, all within was deſolation: And in * another place, 
That Babylon was nothing elſe, in his time, but a chaſe for wild beaſts 
kept within the compaſs of its ancient walls fir the hunting of the King; 
that is of Perſia. For after the Parthians, there reigned in Jerom's 
time over thoſe countries a race of Perſian Kings, and continued there to 
the time of the Saracen empire, by which they were extinguiſhed. When 
or how thoſe walls became demoliſh'd, is no where ſaid, no writer for ſe- 
veral hundred years after Jerom's time ſpeaking any more of this place. 
The firſt after him that makes mention of it is Benjamin, a Few of Tude- 
la in Navar, who, in his It znerary, which he wrote near fix hundred years 
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ſince, (for he died in the year of our Lord 1173) tells us, that he was up- 
on the place where this old city formerly ſtood, and found it then wholly 
deſolated and deſtroyed ; only he“ faith, Some ruins of Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace were then ſtill remaining, but men were afraid to go near them, by 
reaſon of the many ſerpents and ſtorpions that were then in the place. 
Texeira, a Portugueſe, in the deſcription of his travels from India to 
Ttaly, tells us, That there was nothing then remaining of this old and fa- 
mons city, but only ſome few footſteps of it, and that there was no place 
in all that countrey leſs frequented than that tract of ground whereon it 
formerly ſtood. And Rauwolf, a German traveller, who paſſed that way 
in the year of our Lord 1574, tells us the fame thing. * His wordsare as 
followeth. “ The village of Elugo lieth on the place where formerly old 
« Babylon, the metropolis of Chaldea, did ſtand. The harbour lieth a 
« quarter of a league off, whereunto thoſe uſe to go, that intend to tra- 
« yel by land to the famous city of Bagdad, which is ſituated farther to 
« the caſt on the river Tigris, at a day and a half's diſtance. This coun- 
« trey is ſo dry and barren, that it cannot be tilled, and fo bare, that I 
« ſhould have doubted very much, whether this potent and powerful city 
« (which once was the molt ſtately and famous one of the world, ſituated 
in the pleaſant and fruitful countrey of $:xar) did ſtand there, if I ſhould 
« not have known it by its ſituation, and ſeveral ancient and delicate an- 
cc tiquities that ſtill are ſtanding hereabout in great deſolation. Firſt, by the 
« old bridge which was laid over the Euphrates, whereof there are ſome 
« pieces and arches ſtill remaining built of burnt brick, and ſo ftrong, 
ce that it is admirable— Jult before the village of Elugo, is the hill where- 
« on the caſtle did ſtand, in a plain, whereon you may _ ſee ſome ruines 
« of the fortification, which is quite demoliſhed and uninhabited. Be- 
« hind it, and pretty near to it, did ſtand the tower of Babylon. 
* This we ſee {till, and it is half a league in diameter, but is ſo mightily 
« ruined and low, and fo full of venemous reptiles, that have bored holes 
« through it, that one may not come near it within half a mile, but on- 
« ly in two months in the winter, when they come not out of their holes. 
« Among theſe reptiles there are chiefly ſome in the Per ſian language cal- 
« led Eglo by the inhabitants, that are very poiſonous. They are bigger than 
cc Our lizards”, Sc. All which ruins here mentioned by Ranwolf, are 
no doubt the ſame which Benjamin of Tudela ſaith were the ruins of the 
palace of Nebuchaduezzar, that is, the old palace which flood on the 
eaſtern ſide of the river. For it is of that only, that Benjamin and Rau- 
wolf ſpeak. Of the ruines of Babylon on the weſtern tide, where the new 
palace ſtood, which Nebuchadnezzar himſelf built, neither of them do 
take any notice. All this put together, ſhews how tully and exactly hath 
been fulfilled all that, which the prophet 7/aza4 propheſied of this place. 
For his words concerning it (ch. 13. ver. 19—22.) are as followeth. Aud 
Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees excellency, 
ſhall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrha, f ſhall never be 
inhabited, neither ſhall be dwelt iu from generation to generation, neither 
ſhall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither ſhall the ſhepherds make their 
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folds there, but wild beaſts of the deſart ſhall be there, and their houſe 
ſhall be full of doleful creatures, and owls ſhall dwell there, and ſatyres 
ſhall dance there, and the wild beaſts of the ifland ſhall cry in their deſo- 
late houſes, and dragons in their pleaſant palaces, and her time is near 
to come, and her days ſhall not be prolonged. Thus far 1/aiah; and ba 
ſides this, there are ſeveral other prophecies in the other prophets to the 
ſame purpoſe, which have been already taken notice of; I muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that there is mention made of Babylon, as of a city ſtanding 
long after the time where [ have placed its deſolation, as in Lucan, Phi- 
loſtratus, and others. But in all thoſe authors, and wherever elſe we find 
Babylon ſpoken of as a city in being after the time of Selencus Nicator, it 
muſt be underitood, not of old Babylon on the Euphrates, but of Seler- 
cia on the Tigris. For as that ſucceeded in the dignity and grandeur of 
old Babylon, fo alſo did it in its name. At firſt it was called Seleucia Ba- 
bylonia, that is, the Babylonic Seleucia, or Selencia of the province of Ba- 
bylon, to diſtinguiſh it from the other Seleucias which were elſewhere, 
and after that * Babylonia ſimply, and at length Babylon. That Lucan, 
by his Babylon in the firſt book of his Phar/alia, means none other than 
Seleucia, or the new Babylon, is plain. For he there ſpeaks of it as the 
metropolis of the Parthian kingdom, where the trophies of Craſſus were 
hung up after the vanquiſhing of the Romans at Carrhe, which can be un- 
deritood only of the Seleucian, or new Babylon, and not of the old. For 
that new Babylon only was the ſeat of the Parthian Kings, but the old 
Babylon never. And in another place, where he makes mention of this 
Babylon, (i. e. book vi. ver. 50.) he deſcribes it as ſurrounded by the Ti- 
gris in the ſame manner as Autioch was by the Orontes : But it was the Se- 
leucian or the new Babylon, and not the old, that itood upon the 7. Cris. 
And as to Philoſtratus, when he brings his Apollonius (the Don Quixot of 
his romance) to the royal ſeat of the Parthian King, which was at that 
time at Seleucia, then called Babylon, he was led by that name into this 
groſs blunder, as to miſtake it for the old Bavylon, and therefore * in the de- 
{cribing of it, he gives us the ſame deſcription which he found given of 
old Babylon in Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and other writers. 
But it is no unuſual thing for romancers often to make blunders and 
miſtakes in geography of the places where they lay the ſcenes of their fa- 
bles; and that the whole ſtory of Apollonins Tyanens, as written by Philo- 
ſtratus, is no more than a romance and a fable, is well known. And per- 
chance the giving of the name of Babylon to Seleucia, was that which gave 
riſe to the preſent vulgar error, that Bagdad is now ſituated in the ver 
place, where formerly old Babylon ſtood. For when Bagdad was r t 
built, it * truly was upon the ſame plat of ground, where formerly Seleu- 
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b Lib. 1. ver. 10. eLib. 1. cap. 17, 18, 19. Plutarch indeed, in the life of 
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cia or new Babylon ſtood. For as old Babylon was exhauſted by Heleucia, 
ſo afterwards was Selencia by Creſephon and Almadayen, and theſe two 
again by Bagdad; it being the humour of the princes of thoſe ages, to 
build new cities to be monuments of their names, and to deſolate 014 ones 
in the neighbourhood for the peopling of them. By this means Helencig 
being reduced to a deſolation, as well as Babylon, at the times when Abr 
Jaafar Almanſir, caliph or emperor of the Saracens, begun his reign 
(which was in the year of our Lord 754) it had nothing upon it, but the 
cell of a chriſtian monk, called Dad, and a garden adjoyning to it. From 
whence it had the name of Bagdad, that is, in the language of that coun- 
trey, the garden of Dad. And upon this place was the city firſt built 
which hath ever ſince been called by this name of Bagdad. For the ame 
Alnanſir being reſolved, out of diſlike to Haſhemia, where his predeceſ- 
{or before reſided, to build him a new city, to be the capital ſeat of his 
empire, choſe that place for it where this garden lay, and there, in the 
year of our Lord 76z, erected this city upon the very foundations on which 
formerly Seleucia had ſtood, on the welt fide of the Tigris. But not long 
after it was tranſlated over to the other fide, and there it at preſent ſtands 
about three miles above the place where Cze/ephou was formerly ſitua- 
ted on the ſame ſide of the river, that is, on the eaſtern ſide; and that 
which was firſt built on the weſtern ſide is now no more than a ſuburb to 
it. This city, from the reign of Alman/ir, was for many years the capi- 
tal of the Saracen empire, and {till remains a place of great note in the 
eaſt: But they are much miſtaken, who think it the ſame with old Ba- 
Hin. For that was upon the Euphrates, but Bagdad is upon the Tigris, 
at the diſtance of forty miles from the place where that old city ſtood. 
SELEUCDUS built many other cities both in the greater and leſſer 
Aſia; ſixteen of which he called Autioch, from the name of Antiochus 
his father; nine Seleucia, from his own name; tix Laodicea, from the 
name of Laodice his mother; three Apamea, from Apama his firſt wife; 
and one Stratonicea, from Stratonzce his lait wife; in all which he plan- 
red the Jews, giving them equal privileges and immunities with the Greeks 
and Macedonians : eſpecially at Autioch in Syria; where they ſettled in great 
numbers, and became almoſt as conſiderable a part of that city, as they 
were at Alexandria, And from hence it was, that the eus became diſper- 
ſed all over Syria, and the /efer Aſia. In the eaſtern countries beyond the 
Euphrates, they had been ſettled before, ever ſince the A{yrian and Ba- 
bylonian captivities, and there multiplied in great numbers. But it was Ce- 
leucus Nicator that firſt gave them ſettlements in thoſe provinces of Ala, 
which are on this {ide the Euphrates. For they having been very faithful 
and ſerviceable to him in his wars, and other truſts and intereſts, he for 
this reaſon gave them theſe privileges through all the cities which he built. 
But it ſeems moſt likely that they were the Babyl/onizh Jews that firſt en- 
gaged him to be thus favourable to this people. For the Jews of Pale- 
ſtine being under Prolomy, were not in a capacity to be ſerviceable to him. 
But Babylon being the place where he laid the firſt foundations of his power, 
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and the Jews in thoſe parts being as numerous as the Jeu of Paleſtine, if 
not more; it is moſt likely, that there they unanimouſly adhered to his 
intereſt, and were the prime ſtrength that he had for the advancement of 
it, and that for this reaſon he ever after ſhewed ſo much favour to them ; 
and it is ſcarce probable, that any thing leſs than this could be a ſufficient 
cauſe to procure ſuch great privileges from him, as he afterwards gave to 
all of that nation. 
An.202, SIMON the Juſt, high-prieſt of the Zews, dying, after he had been 
Prolemy ® nine years in that Office, left behind him a ſon called Oxias; but he be- 
voter 13- ing an infant, and therefore incapable of ſucceeding in the high-prieſthood, 
Elea gar the brother of Simon was ſubſtituted high-prieſt in his ſtead. 
This Simon, as he had by the uprightneſs of his actions, and the righte- 
ouſneſs of his converſation both towards God and man, merited the fir- 
name of the 74ſt; ſo alſo was he in all reſpects a very extraordinary per- 
ſon, which the character given of him in the fiftieth chapter of Eccleſia- 
ſticus ſufficiently ſhews. There many of his good works, for the benefit 
both of the church and ſtate of the Jews, are mentioned with their due 
praiſe, But his chiefeſt work was the finiſhing of the canon of the ſcrip- 
tures of the Old Teſtament. What was done herein by Ezra hath been 
above related. The books afterwards added, were the two books of CH- 
nicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther and Malachi. That theſe could not be 
put into the canon by Zzra is plain. For four of thoſe books are, upon 
juſt ground, ſuppoſed to have been written by himſelf, (that is, the two 
books of Chronicles, and the books of Ezra and Eſther) and the book of 
Nehemiah was written after his time, and ſo moſt likely was the book of 
Malachi alſo. And therefore a later time mutt be aſſigned for their in- 
ſertion into the canon, and none is more likely, than that of $:m07 the 
Fuſt, who is ſaid to have been the laſt of the men of the great ſynagogue. 
For what the Zews call the great ſynagogue, were a number of elders 
amounting to one hundred and twenty, who ſucceeding ſome after others 
in a continued ſeries, from the return of the eu again into Judea, after 
the Babyloniſh captivity, to the time of Simon the Juſt, laboured in the 
reſtoring of the Fewzſh church and {tate in that countrey; in order where- 
to, the holy ſcriptures being the rule they were to go by, their chief care 
and ſtudy was to make a true collection of thoſe ſcriptures, and publiſh 
them accurately to the people. Ezra, and the men of the great ſynagogue 
that lived in his time, compleated this work as far as I have ſaid. And as 
to what remained further to be done in it, where can we better place the 
performing of it, and the ending and finiſhing of the whole thereby, than 
in that time, where thoſe men of the great ſynagogue ended, that were 
employed therein, that is, in the time of Simon the Juſt, who was the 
laſt of them? And that eſpecially ſince there are ſome particulars in thoſe 
books, which ſeem neceſſarily to refer down to times, as late as thoſe of 
Alexander the Great, if not later. For in the third chapter of the firſt 
book of Chronicles, we have the genealogy of the ſons of Zerubbabel car- 
ried down for ſo many deſcents after him, as may well be thought to reach 
the time of Alexander; and in the x11® chapter of Nehemzah (ver. 22.) WC 
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= Fuſebius in Chronico. " Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 12. cap. 2. o See Maimonides 


and the reſt of the Rabbies, who all ſay that the men of the great ſynagogue were an hundred and ten- 
ty perſons, and that Simon the Juſt was the laſt of them. 


have 
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have the days of Jaddua ſpoken of, as of days paſt; but Zaddua out-lived 
Alexander two years. I acknowledge theſe paſſages to have bcen inter- 


polated paſſages, both put in after the time of Ezra, and after the time of 


Nehemiah, (who were the writers of thoſe books) by thoſe who complea- 
ted the canon. To fay they were inſerted by thoſe holy men themſelves, 
who wrote the books, the chronology of their hiſtory will not bear. Fo: 
then they muſt have lived down beyond thoſe times which thoſe paſſages 
refer us to, but this is inconſiſtent with what is written of them. And to 
ſay, that they were put in by any other than thoſe, who by the direction 
of the holy Spirit of God, compleated the canon of the ſcriptures, will 
be to derogate from their excellency. And therefore we muſt conclude; 
that ſince Simon the Juſt was the laſt of thoſe that were employed in this 
work; it was by him that the laſt finiſhing hand was put thereto, and that 
it was in his time, and under his preſidency, and chiefly by his direction, 
that the canon of the holy ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, by which we 
now receive them, was perfected, and finally ſettled in the ZFewh church. 
And thus far having brought down this hiſtory through the ſcripture times, 
till the canon of the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament was fully perfected, I 
ſhall here end the firſt part of it. After this followed * the Mi/nical 
times, that is, the times of traditions. Hitherto the ſcriptures were the 
only rule of faith and manners, which God's people ſtudied. But thence- 
forth traditions began to be regarded, till at length they overbore the 
word of God it ſelf, as we find in our Saviour's time, The collection of 
thoſe traditions they call the Miſhuab, that is the ſecond law, and thoſe 
who delivered and taught them, were {tiled the Miſbnical doctors. From 
the death of Simon the Fuſt their time begun, and they continued to be 
known by that name, till Rabbi Judah Hakkadoſh collected all thoſe tra- 
ditions together, and wrote them into the book which they call the Mi. 
nab; which was done about an hundred and fifty years after it, as 
hath been above related. The ages in which they flouriſhed till the time 
of Chriſt, ſhall be the ſubject of the ſecond part of this hiſtory, 
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See David Gantz in Zemach David and the reſt of the Fewiſh writers, by whom all thoſe, ue 
living after the men of the great Synagogue, are quoted in the Miſhnah for any tradition, are called 


the Miſhnical dedors. 
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The beginning of the kingdoms of Mria and Ba- 
bylon. 


Rezin King of Damaſcus, and Pekah King of 1/rae!, 


make war againſt haz, and beſiege Jeruſalem, but 
without ſucceſs, 


Ahaz vanquiſhed, and Fudab 
zin and Pekah. 

Ahaz calls in Tiglath Pileſer King of AHria to his help 
who ſlays Rein, and leads part of Hrael into captivity 

Ahaz revoks from God, and wholly ſuppreſſeth hi 
worſhip in Judah. Peſtal ſlain by Haſbea. 


greatly oppreſſed by Re- 
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22nd 
BEE © 5 . 
1 8 2 
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e WU 
F 729} 14, 3] 19][&'= Tiglath Pileſer dies, and is ſucceeded by Sal- 
| 8 'S Zi maneſer. ; | 
6 | 728 17 2 4 y 18. Salmaneſer invadeth Paleſtine, and makethi 
yo 8 2 | Samaria tributary to him. 
7j 727j1-16jS F|E& 2|T 1; Ahaz dies, and is ſucceeded by Hezekiah 
| D S D 8 er, or So, the Mithiopian, made King 
| A : of Ex ypr. 
7 8] 726 Jy 2 JW I z 2 Hezekiah reſtor'd the true worſhip of God 
e e 4 3 in Judab and Jeruſalem. 
3990 724 418 3 4 Salmaneſer lays ſiege to Samar ia. 
E J $7- 8 7 
B 6 7 y 6 
„ 4" 9a0 748 :f 8 7 | Salmaneſer took Samaria, and extinguiſh'd 
| U the kingdom of 7/7ae/. Tobit led into cap- 
| | = tivity at the end of the ſixth Jew year 
| bay of the reign of FHezekah. 
40 S 8 | Salmaneſer maketh war upon Tyre, and be- 
| | 8 ſiegeth it five years. 
* * 71 9 S 3 tod 1 | Sevechus ſucceedeth Se in the kingdom of 
„ F i. 
„ i de e HF 3 
| Ti 73.7 11 7 1312 3 
84 7161 61 13 1 4 
e r Salmaneſer dyeth, and is ſucceeded by Sen- 
| | nacherib. 
4000 7141-14 0. ©-1 6 e invadeth Judea. Hezekiab's ſick- 
= nets. 
. 34-243 | IF 9 J 2 7 | Merodach Baladan's embaſſy to Hezekiah. 
| I | Sennacherib invadeth Egypt. 
5 712 i 10 82 
„ 2KE] 32 1} 46 2 * 
| 4 710 18 12 7 10 => | Sexnacherib,on his return from Eg ypt, 
|  *_23\ invadeth Judea, and loſeth all his 
| | army, it being ſmittenby the hand 
| of God. 
TC 6; 11] & +| The Medes revolt from Seunacherib, 
| | > J. and make Dezoces King. 
5 6708 260 Ein 
EST. 2 e $20 0: . 
„ 8 706 22 481 14] - 4|Sennacherib being ſlain, is ſucceeded 
| | 1 by E/arhaddon his ſon. 
| 01.704 1-23 * N -2 Tirhatah ſucceedeth Sevechus in the 
| T |S | kingdom of Egypt. 
4010 704 24] Dx] 3 ® 24 6 
„ 3.4. "708 |--3F = .J'$ 18 FI 
2704 26] BS 1 8 
3 yotl. 27|&RLz|-:'6] |. 9 
| $1:.708 28\ 8 83 * 6e 
| | 699i 129 1 B 
6 | 998 = 1 14 9 8 N being dead, is ſucceeded by 
| | U 8 Manaſſeh his fon. 
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On the death of Tirhab. ih ended the 
reign of the Ethiopian Rings in E. 
g ypt, and an Interregnum of two years 
ſucceeded. 

Twelve princes ſeize the kingdom of 
Eg ypt, and govern it by a joint con- 
federacy fifteen years 
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Ejarhaddon, King of ela, 
King of Babylon. 
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E.. ar haddon invadeth Paleſtine, planterh | 
a colony of foreigners in $4:/a ria, 
takes Manaſſel pritoncr, and carries 
him in chains to Babylon. 

Manaſſeh is reſtored, and the Cruther;; 
in Samaria are infeſted with lions. 
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Pſammitichus, one of the twch- econſe- f 
derated princes of {7 17, having de- 
ſtroyed the reſt, ſeizeth the whole | 
kingdom to himſelt. | 
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his ſon. 


Ammon is murther'd by his ſervants. 


1 107 // [1 29 x 5 1 . " | 
Wau2ſeh being dead, is ſucceeded by bo 
7 | He is ſucceeded by Fo/iah his fon | 
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42 Phrase be 5 6 $a "© - x 
Hias beſiegin nige 3 
Ierara 5 8 18 Nin! eh, 15 there llain. 
| Harare his fon ſucceeds him. 
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Jean's firlt reformation of religion in Juded. 
The Scythians invade the upper Aſia. 
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a, ſecondꝭ re formation of religion in Ju- 
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Jeremiah firſt called to the prophetic office. 
i , 
AJ 775 5927577 . 4 914 4 0 
Aa 9 5 ar rebels againſt the King of Aria, 
and makes himſelf King of Rabyln: ; 
TR ma mages himiclt Ring of Babylon. 
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1 | AIs third, reformation. of religion in 72 
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{3 J/ammuiceus, King of Eg ppi, dies. | 


Is facceeded by Necus his lon, called Pharoah| 
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Necho in the holy ſcriptures 
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4105] 609] RW 1 17 8] 26| 2.5 | Firſt Jehoa haz, and after him Jehoiakim 
8 1 28 ſucceeded in his ſtead. 
a 72 

6 6081S 2 18 9] 7X2. 

7| 607] 3 181 10 28 |. 

8 606 411 220] 11] 29 1 | Nebuchadnezzar takes Jeruſalem, from 

S whence begin the ſeventy years cap- 
. tivity of the 7ews. 
9 of 712 T2 12] 30 2 | Nabopollaſar, K. of Babylon, dies, and is 
41100 604 6 3 8 ii 3 | ſucceeded by Nebuchadnezzar his {on. 
1] 603 71482 14 32 4 | Daniel interprets Nebuchadnegzar's 
: dream. Fehozakim rebels againſt Ne- 
buchadne⁊ zar. 
2| 602 r 1 
3 501 916 4 16] 34 628 
28 
4 600 100 Ff J I 35 7 J* 8 Darius the Median born. 
= 2 
7 F99| 118 6 5 44 78 8; & = | Cyrus born. FJehotakin ſlain. 
4 : 

6| 508 N19 7 31 17 9 1 Jeconiah carry'd into captivity, | 

| & and Zedekiah made King in his 

2188 D 2110. 8 4 38 10 2 ſtead. 

8 | $96 2005 13 90 9 B 

4 Lo 1 3 * 9 7 * kiel call'd to th heti 

1120 9. 41 1 1 1 1 Te iel Ca C Prophetic 
7 Ig 12 'Y; 7 8 4 office. Pharaoh Hhobra Kina 

11 93 614. 12] 218 2] 14 6| of Egypt. 

2 F92 +1514 3] * 3] 15] 7] Zedektahconfederatcs with Pha- 

| — raoh Hophra, 

3 P91 816. 14. 4 4 16 8] And rebels againſt Nebuchaduez- 
Zar. 

414 500 917.15 7 1 9] Nebuchadnezzar beſiegeth Jeru— 
alem. 

5 589] 1018. 16 6 6] 18] 10|Forceth Pharaoh Hophra to re- 

| | treat, who came to relieve it. 
6| 588] 11]19. 17 7 19] 11| Takes the city, and utterly de- 
ſtroys it with the temple. 

7 787 20. 18 8 20 12 Returns to Babylon, and erects 
the golden image in the plains 
of Dura. 

8 586 21.19 9 o| 21] 13|Comes again into Paleſtine, and 
beſiegeth Tzze thirtecn years. 

9| 585 22:20] 18 10 22} 14 

4130 784 23:21 11 1:1] 23] 15 [The remainder of the Jes and 
Iſraelites carried away by Ne- | 
buzaradas 

1| 583 . 

2 | 782 AF. 23 13 13] A * 

3 581 $6. 241 -: 44} nn | 

4 | 580 BW od 0: OS | | 

71 579] 28. 16 26} 16 -26] 20 

6578 29. 27 - 171 191 21 | 
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41 S73134-32] 22] 22 34| 26 Tyretaken, and £g ypt invaded by [Neba- 
chadnezzar. 
2] 723.33] 23] 23] 35] 27| Nebuchadnezzar ravageth Eg ;t. 
3] S71136-34] 24] 24] 36| 28 Appoints Amaſis King, and icturns to 
| Babylon. 
4] $70 32.35] 2f] 27] 37] 29 Pharaoh Hophra ſlain by Amaſis 
7 569 38. 36 N 1 26 38 30 | Nebuchadnezzar diſtiacted. 
6| $68/39.37]E 2] 27] 39| 31] 
7| 567 40. 38 5 3] 28] 40 32 
8| 7566 41.39 4] 29] 41] 33 
9] 65, 42.40 ſ] 39] 42] 34 
4150] $64 43.41 01-311" 43] 3f | 
1 $63, 44-42 7] 32] 44| 36| Nebuchadnezzar reſtored to his ſenſes. 
2 562 45.43 8 33 457 37 Dies in the thirty ſeventh year of Je- 
Hoiachin's captivity. 
3] Fol D I 9 34 46 Jehoiachin releaſed and advanced. 
4] $60] $ 2] 1o| 35] 47 Evilmerodach ſlain by a conſpiracy a- 
8 gainſt him, and 4/yages dies in Me- 
2 did. 
N 
7 F > r]-.11]-0Q 14-481 Nerigliſſar ſucceeds in Babylon, and Cy- 
Q - axares (the Darius Medus of the ſcri- 
"I D ptures) in Media. 
V 2 the aid of the Medes againſt the Ba- 
V — bylonians. 
6| FF8 a 1-03 8 21 49 Great preparations made by the Medes 
3 and Babylonians, for war againlt each 
d. other. | 
21577 a [Fo | | 
8| FF6| 44 1418 41 71 Cyrus being general of the Medes and 
D Perſians, under Cyaxares, flays Neri- 
f gliſſar in battel. 
| ceeds, and is lain. 
SF i T5 1. 72 Nabonadius (the Belſbagzar of the kcri- 
J | ptures) ſucceeds Labor o/oarched. 
4160 FF4] 8 2 16 6 73 
r . Daniel ſaw the viſion of the ram and 
A the he- goat, Chap. viii. 
1 41 18 8 fel. | 
31 FF1 "on EI YES Belſhazzar goes into leſſer Aſia, and there 1 
hires a great army againſt Cyrus, of | 
which Cre/us takes the command | 
4\ FFO 61::-201-10 1-48 Cyrus {ends a {py into C7e/us army, by 
whom he hath intelligence of all 
there done. | | 
14 148 71 21 11 8 Cyrus vanquiſheth Cræſus at the river 
Halys, purſues him to Sardis, 
takes the city, and Cre/s in it 
6] F648 . Cyrus brings all the leſſer 44a under huis 
dominion | 
21 147 1 13] 60 
8] £46 10 14 14 61 
D 
41701 544 121 166 Cyrus having ſettled all affairs in the 
leffer Aſia, ſubdues Syria, Paleſtine, 
and Arabia 
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© 65 | Cyrus marcheth into the upper Aſia, and redu- 
ceth all there under his obedience. 

66 | Cyrus returns into Aria, and lays fiege to Ba- 

bylon. 

67 

68 | Cyrus takes Babylon and flays Belſhazzar. 

69 | Cyrus places his uncle Darius on the throne at 

Babylon, and makes an expedition into Syria. 
70 | Darius dies at Babylon, and Cyrus ſucceeds in 
the whole empire. 
＋ 
'S > "AM -x 
<a (88 
5 SE 
1 | 1 [Cyras reſtores the Jews, and puts an end 
BD to their captivity after ſeventy years. 
S 2| The Jews return to Jeruſalem, and be- 
gin to rebuild the city and temple. 
3 3 | The Samaritans obitrutt them in it. 
4. 4 | The Samaritans corrupt the officers of 
| Cyrus to diſcourage the work. 
E 
6 6 

7| 7] Cyrus dies, being ſeventy years old. 

8 8] Camby/es his ſon ſucceeds in the empire. 
9 9 

10 10 

11 11 He invadeth Eg pt. 

12 12 Vanquiſheth P/amminitus, who newly 
ſucceeded Amaſis his father in the 
kingdom, and conquereth the whole 
kingdom. 

13 13! Makes an expedition againſt the Ethio- 
pians, and returns with loſs. 

14 14 Slays the Egyptian god Apis, and com- 

| mits many outrages among them. 

If, 15 Returns into ria, and there dies. The 
Magians ſeize the kingdom, 

16| 16] The Magians lain, and Darius Hyſlaſpis 
choſen King. 

I7; 17 | The rebuilding of the temple reſumed | 

by the Jews. 

18| 15| The Samaritans again diſturb them, till 
a decree was obtained for the going 
on with the work. | 

19! 19| Which decree is brought to Jeruſalem, 

and there exccuted. | 

20 20 The Baby/onians revolting from Darius, 

| are beſieged by him. 

21 21 | Babylon taken by Darius, after a ſiege 

| of twenty months. 

22 22| The temple rebuilt and dedicated. | 

23 23] The Jews obtain ſentence from Darius 
againſt the Samaritans, about the tri- | 
bute of Samaria. 
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4201 F13 9 24] 24 Darius paſſeth the Boſphorus and the Danube to make 
| war againſt the Scytbians, and returns with the 
| loſs of half his army. | 
2] 512] of 25] 25 Subdues Thrace, and returns to Suſe. 
$1 Fit]: 104-46} - 46] 
4| 7510] Izj 27] 27 The Scythians ravage Thrace, and drive Miltiades out 
| of the Cher/oneſus. 
7 yoo] iz 28] 28 Darius ſends Scyla with a fleet down the [dns to 
| diſcover India. 
6|- Fos 14]. 201 20 
7] Jo7] If] 3o 30! Srylax returns by the way of the ocean, and the 
| Red-Sea, and gives Darius an account of his di- 
{coveries. | 
8| 506] 16] 31] 31 | Darius invades and conquers India. 
OWE ye; of on TY OO | 
4:10] yog| 18] zz] 33 
1 fO3} 191 34 4 | The Per ſiaus, under the command of Ariſtagoras of 
Miletus, make an attempt upon Naxus, and miſ- 
carry in it. Tyre reſtored. 
2] Foz] 20] 3F] 35 Ariſtagoras and the Ionians revolt from Darius. 
31- Fol]: 23] 36h]. 36 ihe Athenians enter into aconfederacy with the 40 
| mans againſt Darius. 
+] fool 22] 37] 37 They burn Sardis, which gave the firſt riſe to the 
| Perſian war againſt the Greeks. 
J 499] 23] 38] 38 [The Perſians prevail againſt the /onians. Ariſftagoras 
flees into Thrace. Heſtiæus Mileſius returns into 
| {onia, and joins the revolters. 
6 498] 24 39] 39 | Ariſtagoras ſlain in Thrace. | 
7 497} 27] 40 40 Miletus taken; the /onians reduced, and an end put 
f to that war. 
8 496, 26 41] 41 Heſtiæus taken by the Perfians, and crucifyed. 
9 4 27 42 2 | The Per ſiaus reduce the Helleſpont and Thracian Cher- 
| ſoneſus, and force Mziltiades to flee to Athens. 
4220 494| 28| 43] 43] Mardonius being ſent by Darius to make war againſt 
the Greeks, miſcarries in the expedition, and re- 
turns with great loſs. 
1 493] 29 44 44] Darizs ſends heralds to demand earth and water of 
| the Greeks. | | 
2 492| 30] 45] Two other generals ſent againſt the Greeks in the 
| place of Mardonius. Zoroaſtres appears at the Per- 
ftan court. | | 
3 4901 zi 46 46 The AL wap invade Attica, and arc defeated at Ma-} 
Ahn. | | 
7 490] 32] 47] 47|Darius makes great preparations to invade Greece in 
| perſon. 
5 489| 33] 45] 4d | 
6 488] 34] 49} 49 988 | 
7 487] 35] Fol go] The Egyprians revolt from Darius. | 
8 486] 36] Fil Fi] Darizs declares Xerxes his ſucceſſor, and dies. | 
9 4857 — I 72] F2| Xerxes confirms to the Fewos all their privileges. 
4230 484|3 2] F3] ; Reduceth Egypt. 
1, 4838 3] fa I|Refolves on a war with the Greets, and makes great 
| I preparations for it. 5 
2 482 4] FF] 2] Enters into a league with the Carihaginians againſt 
: the Greets. 
2| 481 5 76 2| Comes with a prodigious army to Sardis, and there 
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6 | Xerxes deſtroys the temple of Bel at Babylon. 
7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Paſſeth the Helle/pent, marcheth into Greece, loſeth 
the battel of Salamis, and returns with diſgrace 
to Sardis. The Carthaginians vanquiſh'd in Sicily 
by Gels. 

The Per/ians vanquiſhed at Platæa and Mycale on the 

ſame day. 


| 


Pauſamas and Ariſtides purſue the war againſt the 
Perſians. | 

Pauſanias, ſuſpected of treaſon by the Lacedemonians, 
is recalled. 

Still carries on the treaſon for the betraying of Greece 
to Xerxes. 

Is tryed for it, and acquitted for want of full evi- 
dence. 

Full diſcovery being made of his treaſon, he is put 
to death for it. | 
Themiſtocles being accuſed by the Lacedemoniaxs of 
the fame keine 0 is acquitted of it at Athens. 
Themiſtocles being baniſhed Athens for ten years, is a- 
gain accuſed of the ſame treaſon by the Lacedemo- 
niaus, before the ſtates of Greece, and thereby 
forced to flee into Per/ia. 
Cimon, general of the Athenians, gains two victo- 
ries over the Per/ians near the river Eurymedon on 
the ſame day, the firſt by ſea, and the ſecond by 


land. | 


He makes many other conqueſts for the Athenian 
on the Helle/pont and elſewhere. 

Xerxes diſcouraged by lo many defeats, gives over 

the Grecian War. | | 


Xerxes ſlain by the treaſon of Artabanus. 
Artaxerxes (the Ahaſuerus of the book of Eſther) ſuc- 
ceeds, and flays Artabanus. 
He conquers his brother Hy/a/pes, and thereby be- 
comes thoroughly ſettled in the throne. 
Hereon he makes a great feaft for all his nobles, and 
divorceth Yaſhti his Queen. 
A collection of virgins made for the King, of which 


2 m * —_— 


Eſther was one. 


Eſther pleaſeth the King, and becomes his concu- 
bine. The Eg yptians revolt, and make — 1 


their King. 


mainder of his army beſieged in Memphis. 
Ezra ſent to be governor of Judea. Eſther is made 


Queen. | 
Ezra ſeparated the Jews from their ſtrange wives. 
(Ras rot diſcovers the treaſon of Bigthan and 


Tereſh. 


— 


Achæmenides, brother of the King, being ſent againſt, 
the Eg yprtians, is nen ee. e and ſain, and the 1 


Artabazus and Megabyſus raiſe the ſiege of Memphis, 
defeat Inarus, and beſiege him and his Athenian 
| auxiliaries in the iſland Proſopitis. 
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4260| 454] I] B83] 30] They force Pro/opitzs, take [narus pritoner, drive the 
Athenians out of Egypt, and again reduce all that 
countrey under the Per 72x King. 
i] 453] 12| 841 & 1] Hamay plotteth the deitruction of the Jews. 
| ban 5 - . . 1 
2] 472 13 85 2 Hlaman's plot defeated in his own deſtruction, and 
— 
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2 442] 23 95 
3 441] 24 96 
4| 442| 25 97 
= 439 26 98 
6 438 27 99 
2147 18 100 
8] 4360 29 101 
| 91.435] 39. 192 
4280 434 {31 103 
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| 2| 432] 33 10% 
3| 431 | 34, 106 
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the feaſt of Purim inſtituted in remembrance of 
ir. 


Cimon lent by the Athenians to Cyprus with a great | 
fleet : | 
Where he beats the Perſians both by fea ard land. | 
and then dies at Citizzz, Artaxerxes makes peace 
with the Athenians. | 
Iuarus crucifyed, and Megabygus rebels. | 
Megabyzus defeats the firit army ſent againſt him. 
He defeats the ſecond army ſent againſt him, and is 
reconciled to the King. | 
Nehemiah {ent governor to Juda, and rebuilds the 
walls of Jeruſalem. Megabjzus baniſhed to Cyrta 
on the Red-Sea. | 
He re-peoples Jeruſalem, and proceeds to refortn | 
church and ſtate in Judah. Era publiſheth ais 
edition of the Flebreꝶ ſcriptures. | 


Megabyzus returns to the Bean coun, 


f 


p | 


24 


27 About this time flouriſhed Malachi the propher 

26 Nehemiah comes again to Jeruſalem with anew com- 
| miſhon. Plato the philoſopher born, 

27 | Nehemiah goes on farther to reform the 7Jew:!/7 church 


28 The plague again broke out at hers, which pro- 


* 


— 


zo Artaxerxes dying, Xerxes his ſon ſucceeds. 


zi Darius (commonly called Darius Noth4s) begins his 


7 


Nehemiah goes from Jeruſalem to the Perſian court 

Meto begun his cycle. 

The Peloponueſian war began. 
out in the Eaſe. 

It came to Athens, and grievouily afflicted that | 
CILY. | 


A great plague broke 


thn — 


and ſtare. 
duced a law there to; polygamy. 
He is flain 


by Sogdianus, and Seα,Eũud Dy Och:s, who with | 
the crown aſſumèes the name of Dar rs. 


o 


reign. 
V anquitherh Aiſite, his brother, and Plics him to 
. f 
death, 
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36 
37 
© þ 
39 SA 
40 Ses Piſuthnes rebels againſt Darius in leſſer Aſia, and 
S > | 1s vanquiſh'd and put to death by Ti/apher- 
nes, one of Darius's licutenants 
21 I | The Egyptians revolt from Darius, and make 
2 Q Amyrteus their King. 
8 WS 1 eli 8 
4 S 2 | Tifaphernes and Pharnabazus governors of le/ſe; 
3 8 AHſiafor Darius. 
3 3 
$7: 3 
5 5 | The laſt act of reformation by Nehemiah, for- 
ty nine years after it had been begun by 
Ezra, where end the firſt ſeven weeks of 
Daniel's prophecy. 
6 6| The temple on mount Gerizim began to be 
I built by Manayeb. 
- DT 1|Cyrus, the younger {on of Darius, ſent to go- 
. vern in er Aſia. 
S. 2 
: 3 3 | Cyrus recalled to the Perſian court. Darius 
dies, and Artaxerxes Mnemon ſucceeds him. 
10 4 Athens taken, and the Peloponneſian war ended. 
| Cyrus ſent back again to his government in 
| leffer Aſia. 
11 He deſigneth war againſt his brother, and liſts 
forces for this purpoſe. 
12 6 
13 |S 1 He marcheth towards Babylon, is vanquiſhed 
—_ 6 g 
D in battel, and lain. | 
1448 2 Thimbro ſent by the Laredemonians into leſſar 
5 Ajia to make war againſt the Perfians. Ae— 
RI vophon brings home the Greeks that followed 
8 Cyr15, and joins him. 
15 3 | Dercillydas ſucceeds Thimbro : Socrates put to 
death by the Athenians. 
16 4 | Dercillydas vigorouſly carries on the war a- 
gainſt the Perſians. 
12 7 ; 
18 6 | Ageſilaus paſſeth into A/ia, to carry on the 
| war there againſt the Perſians. 
19] > 1 Vanquiſheth Tzfaphernes, who is thereon put 
Z | to death by Artaxerxes. 
201 F 2 | Aeeſilaus called home to defend his countrey 
8 againſt a confederacy of the Greeks againſt 
” | them. Conon wins the victory of Cridus. 
21 3 | Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens, and again 
reſtores that city. 
22 4 | The Lacedemonians renew the war in Aſia a- 
| gainſt the Perſians, but without ſucceſs. 
23 5 Artaxerxes makes great preparations for war 
againſt Cyprus. 
2.4 6] 
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4327 389] 16 148 27 8 
6 388] 17 149 26 $ 2| The Athenians ſent Chabrias to the aſſiſtance 
| a of Euagoras King of Cyprus, who reduceth | 
| the whole iſland to him. 
7] 387| 180 150 27 3] The peace of Aztalcidas made between the 
Lacedemonians and the Perſians. | 
386| 19] 151] 28 4 | The Perfians invade Cyprus w ith three hundred 
thouſand men, 
9 387] 20; 152] 29 And make an abſolute cor queſt of that iſland. 
4330 | 384] 21 | 173 30 6 3 S Ta Cadluſtaus with ill ſuc- 
ceſs. Aristotle born. 
383] * 1 i 265 : 
2 ].3654.- 23]: 17471 .. ß 
31 3v1} . 24] 176] 331-9 | 
4j 392] 27] 157] 34] 10 
7 379 26 178 3711 | 
6 378 27 159: 3 12 
7 | 377] 28| 160 | 37) 13] Artaxerxes reſolves on a war to reduce Ez ypr. 
8 | 376 29; 161 38 14 Pharnabazus appointed general for this war. 
9 301 162 39 = He makes great preparations for it. 
4349 374] 31] 163] 42 S 2 Invades Egypr, and is forced to return with 
| | 8 ill ſuccets. 
rt, 373] 32] 164 2 ,n; 
„„ 
34 71 3+, 166 3 oF] The Lacedemonians beaten at Leuctra by the 
| 1 | Thebans. | 
4]: 379] 35] 167] 4 6] 
Fi 69] 36 168; „ 7 
6| 368] 37 169 8 
71-267 38 170 n 
8] 366 39 171 81 10 | Joh2nan, high: prieſt of the Fews, kills his | 
brother Jeſbua in the temple, tor which the | 
Per /ian governor Jays a mülét upon the e 
| for ſeven years. 
9] 367 42] 172] 9 | 
43701 364] 41] 173} 19] 12 
11 363 2] 174 11] 8 The battel of Mantinea, between the Lace- 
| 8 demonians and the Thebans, in which the 
— former loſe the victory, and the latter their 
| | general E aiiuond ds. 
2 | 362] 43] 177 12 2 Ae ziaus goes into Egyyt with an ar my to aſ- 
| {itt Tachus. 
2 361] 44 176, 3 — 1 |Hedeſerts Tachus, and makes Nectanebus King. 
4\ 560 441-195]: :2.4 8 2 He vanquiſheth the enemies of Nectanebus, 
7 359] 46] 178 15 S 3 And fully ſettles him in the kingdom of Eg. 
2 Artaxerxes dies. 
6] 3jS]O 1] 179] 16; = 4 He returns homeward, and dies in the way on 
> the coaſts of Africa Great revolts in the 
8 Per ſian empire on the ſucceſſion of Ochas. 
71 377 2 180 wy 7 
8] 356 3] 181 18 6 | Alexander the Great bain at Pella in Macedo- 
nia. 
9 355] 48 10% 2 
4360] 3744 F| 183 20 8 
11 3f3 6 184 21 9 
21 372 1 221. 18 
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The Cyprians and Phanicians revolting froin 
Ochus, arc again reduced. Sidon taken and 
deſtroyed by Ochus. 

Ochus invades Egypt, expels Nefanebrs. and | 
reduceth the whole countrey. f 

Mentor made governor of /ef/er Afia. Menno 
his brother enters into the Per fan lervice. 


Plato the philoſopher dies 


Bagoas the eunuch poiſoneth Ochus, and ma- 
keth Hrogus or Ar/es King in his ſtead. 

Philip King of Macedon, aiter the victory of 
Cheronea, made general ot Greece againſt the | 
Pi 7 /141s. 

Bagoas poiſons Arogrns, and Pauſanias ſlays Phi- 
lip King of Macedon Darius ſucceeds the 
tormer, and Alexander the latter. 

Darius puts Bag as to death. Alexander de- 
troys Thebes, and 15 appointed genera] of the 
Grecans againſt the Perſians, in the place! 
of his father. | 

Alexander paſſeth into Ala, and wins the bat- 
tel of Granicys. 

He reduceth all /z/e; Hi, and wins the battel 
of 1//us. 

He deſtroys Tyre and Cara, and conquers E- 
S. Pl. 

He paſſeth the Euphrates and the Tygris, wins 
the battelof Arbela, and takes Babylon, Su- 
ſa, and Peiſepulis, and the provinces belong- 
ing to them. 

Darius ſlain by Bens.” Alexander ſubdues the 
Medes, Parthians, IHyrcanians, Arians, and 
ſeveral other nations: Puts Philotas and 
Pai menio to death. 

He ſubdues the Bactriaus and Sygdians, and 


conquers all to the river Indus. 


He puts his army on board his fleet, and faileth 
down the Indus, conquering ſeveral nations 
in his way. 

Having paſſed down to the mouth of the Indus, 
he ſends Nearchis with his fleet thorough 
the ocean to Babylon, and marcheth thither- 
ward with his army by land. 

He conquers the Caſſeaus, and enters Babylor,, 
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323 J 1 214] 19; And there dies. Aridæus his brother made nominal 

SL King, and the commanders of the army divide the 
DS provinces of the empire among themſelves. 

322 = 2| 2175 20|Perdiccas and Eumenes make war againit Antipater, 
Craterus, and Ptolemy. 

321 z3| 216] O 1 | Eumenes vanquiſheth Craterus, and ſlays him in battel. 

I Perdiccas is ſlain by his own ſoldiers in gt As i- 
- ſlotle dies. 

320] 4] 217] 2 Antigonus being ſent againſt Eumenes, vanquiſheth 
him in battel. Prolemy ſeizeth Judea, Phœnicia, 
and Cœle-HHria, and taketh Jeruſalem. 

319 71 218 3 Antipater being dead, Caſſander ſeizeth Macedon, and 
Antigonus all leffer Ajia, and ihuts up Eumenes in 
the caſtle of Nora. 

318 6 219 4 ' Eumenes being got out of Nora, paſſeth into C;- 

| licia, and having there gotten together an army, 
marcheth into Hria, and from thence into Meſo- 
potama. 

217 71 220 Eumenes marcheth to Suſa, and is there joined by 
the governors of the eaſtern provinces. Aridæus 
ſlain by Olympras. TE 

316] % 1 221 6 Antigonus marcheth into the Eaſt againſt Eumenes. 

zif| 2 2| 222 7 | Eumenes betray'd into the hands of Antigonus by his 

S own ſoldiers, and put to death. Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
J Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, contederate againſt 
N Antigonus. As ip 
314 3] 223 8] Auligonus diſpoſſeſſeth Prolemy of Syria, Phækicia, 
* and Judea. | | 
313 4] 224 9 Autigonus leaveth Demetrius his ſon, with part of his 
| army, in Phenicia, and marcheth with the other 
againſt Caſſander. 
2 
28 8 
T J. 
SB © 
A 
2 = | 
312 7 10 I = t | Ptolemy (eizerh Cyprus, beats Demetrius at 
| S Gaza, and again recovers Hria and 
8 Phenicia, and loſeth them all again 
; by the defeat of Cylles his lieutenant. 
Seleucus ſeizeth Babylon. 
311 6 11 2 2 | Demetrius marcheth to Babylon againſt 
Seleucus, and returns without ſucceſs. 
210 7 12 3 3 | Cafander ſlays Alexander ÆAgus, with Ro- 
| xana his mother. Fpicurus firit teach- 
eth his impious philoſophy. 

309 8 13 4] 4| Ptolemy takes ſeveral cities from Anti- 

| gonus in leſſer Aſia. ; 

308 9 14] 7 He takes the iſle of Andros, and Corinth, 

Sicyon, and ſeveral other cities on the 
continent of Greece. 

30710 If] 6] 6 | Ophellas lain by Agathocles, and Prolemy | 
| recovers Libya and Cyrense. 

3060 11 16 7] 7 | Demetrius gains a great victory over Pfo- 


lemy at Cypias, and diſpoſſeſſeth him 
of that whole iſland. Autigouus hereon 


| takes the title of King, 
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5 — 1 — 1 — 1 — | 1 
4409 307 12 17 8 8 Antigonus1invadeth Hg, and 1s repuls'd 
| with loſs. 
4410 | 304 180. 9 | T1 „ beſiegeth Rhodes without ſuc- 
SI ceſs. 
11 303 ien J 2 Seleucus having made himſelf maſter of all 
wy the provinces of Alexander's empire 
8 beyond the Euphrates, invadeth /ndia, 
by and maketh peace with Sandrocottus. 
2 302 n 3 | Seleucus, Ptolemy, Caſſander, and Ly/ima- 
| chus, confederate againſt Autigonus. 
3 | 301 n 4 | They vanquiſh and ſlay him at Ipſus in 
| Phrygia. 
4] 300 5 ol. -334.-- 29 7 Afterthisvictory Prolemy had Judea, Phœ- 
D nicia, and Cele-Syria ; and Seleucus the 
2 upper Hyria, where he builds Antioch. 
7 299 S 2] 14] 14 6 | Demetrius gives his daughter Stratonice in 
> | marriage to Seleucus, and ſeizethCilicia. 
6| 298 I 7 |Caſſander dies in Macedonia. 
„ +] 16] 16] 8 Pyrrbus marries Antigone the daughter of 
Berenice, Ptolemy's beſt beloved wife, 
and by his aſſiſtance recovers his king- 
dom of Epirus. 
8 296 5 17; 17] o9|Samaria waſted by Demetrius's ſoldiers 
from Tyre. 
9| 295 6] 18] 18] 10 Ptolemy recovers Cyprus from Demetrius. 
4420| 294 7] 19] 19] 11 Demetrius made King of Macedon, and 
| there reigns {even years 
1] 293 8] 20] 20| 12 |Seleucus builds Seleucia on the Tigris. 
2| 292 | 3 21] 13| Simon the Juſt, high-prieſt of the Jeu, 
dies, and is ſucceeded by Eliezar his 
3 brother. 


— 


The End of the Firſt Part. 


